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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL     NOTE 


Twt  volume  tad  volunN  III.  Mnuin  ihoK  of  Hitlilt'i  wrhingt  wkicb  nmaincit 
cted  dvTint  bb  lifetiiM  in4  kivt  qm  Wtn  induHvl  in  eirlicr  volumei  of 
I  fTMcat  Mlilioa.  Some  of  ibcw  vrtitiap  wcrt  piiktUhe<1  hjr  ibt  lulhM**  Mn  in 
dVM  ««rLi  of  Mhieh  fjilicBlan  irc  |ivea  Wlow ;  aa«  «r  ibem,  (W  e«M)' 
*0a  Ab«m«  titttf'  w*t  pubtiilKJ  io  the  K<9ai  cdili«a  (1S5S)  of  Wa  £u«r  *«  fJt 
Pr/arifUi  c/  Umma*  Atiim  (cf.  EUbUofraphlc*!  NMv,  vol.  rii.  p,  jt^)  g  •  ft*, 
•B.'Coittoioa  P]i(ei'iM*Tri<tn  Li^i  *»  Air/ were  Incluiltil  In  Mr.W.C. 

BuStf*  fdilioa  of  rt'  J)Miu/Tai/<  (Baha'i  Stul'ltri!  LiVity,  1S71)  ;  but  (nott  of 
^jaftn  nn  hm  rtpria(«<l  (or  tkr  tr>(  tim*.  S«<  ike  Ttble  o(  ContetiM,  ivhere 
jj*  which  hire  Dcvrr  been  rtpabliihcd  bcforG  m  mjrked  V]r  «a  titnwk. 
He  rrideiKc  npM  whicb  the  Edtfori  bin  relic:!  in  reipe<t  of  thi*  frctb  maternl 
win  be  fouBd  in  the  Not**.  A  frett  autif  of  the  Eauyt  now  printed  hive  nM 
I'UAert*  been  identifie-l  ai  H»Li(t'>,  but  non*  have  be«e  iaclutleii  coacerniBg 
kU  the  Ed^con  fnl  anjr  <jaubl. 

He  worki  publi»hei|  ^  ibc  tuihof '*  ton  *nd  referred  to  ibove  trc  ■*  follow*  : — 
I.  *  Lktti^j  Ktmaimi  tf  ilu  Uv  IfilUam  Haaliit,  Wilh  1  Notice  of  hli  Life,  By 
bia  Son,  tfid  Th^njhli  on  hit  Cennt  ind  Wrilinfi,  By  E.  L.  Bulmr,  £>q^  M.P. 
>n4  Mr  S«Tgt*nt  TilfouT-l,  M.P.  I«  Twv  Voluitiei.  Londixi  1  Saunden  inrf 
OUc},  Condait  Street.  |S}6.'  Vol,  1.  coaUiBc'l  [ii  i  fioatiiplca}  Bcwick'i 
trijon  drawing  ti  HitlUt  repTa<!»oci)  In  vtri.  viii.of  ihepreteni  cHiiinn  ;  ■  Sonnet 
'wrilletiiM  tceinir  Bcwitk't  Chilk'Driwiog  af  ihe  Htici  of  Hulitc*  b]r  Sheridin 
K(t«*te*;  >'BKrfT>phica1  Sketch'  af  Hailltl  b^  h^i  Mn  )  'Some  Thought*  on 
ibe  Ceaiui  of  WiUiim  Holitt'  ligocd  'The  Aatboi  of  "Euicne  Atttn***} 
'Thoufht*  vftm  the  Intellectual  CbiracUi  of  the  lii<  William  Hatlitl,'  bjr 
r.  Sergruii  Talfourd,  M.P.j  'Chiricwof  Hiiliti,"  h*  Chiiln  Umb,  exiicted 
thr  wtll'IcDowa  ■  Letttr  of  EUi  Io  Rob«rt  S.)U(h>f,  E«].'  (itaj]  i  ifat 
'Santuts  (o  the  Meinorj  of  Hiililt '  bj-  *  A  Lfiy'  \  ml  the  (olIoviEj  niayi  \r/ 
HMlitt,  ri*. :  (i^  Pt^ett  fot  i  new  Theoiy  of  Ciril  and  Crlminil  Ltsitl*ti<><>>  (i>) 
Dtltnillaei  of  Wit,  (i'i)  On  Mmri  ml  Enrli,  [<.•%)  Belief,  whether  VoIunt>r>  ^  (*) 
PcnwiJ  Potitii*,  (vi)  On  the  Wrllingi  of  Hnbbet,  (rh)  On  Libtriji  anJ  Neieuity, 
(*iii}  On  Lo<ka'«  Eata;  on  the  Hutibd  L'n4erit4niliRt,  »)td  (ii)  On  Ttvok*'* 
bivoiMMof  pMrkj. — Vol.  Ii>  conIainc<l  the  foU«win|(  t«tayt  by  Hailju,  vii.  1  (i) 
On  Seif-Love.  (II)  On  the  ComUict  of  LIfr  -,  or,  Advice  10  a  Schcol-bojr,  (iii)  On 
the  FiiMT  Am,  Ii»J  Tbe  Fight,  (1)  On  the  Warn  of  Modcji,  (ti)  On  tht  Feellnj  of 
lMB»drtklitr  in  Youth,  [vii)  The  Miin-Chioce,  ^riii)  Tbe  Oprri,  (ii)  Of  Perioni 
Ow  Would  Wwh  to  Have  Seen,  (■)  My  Fint  Ao^'tamtmce  wilk  PocK,  {li}  T\ht 
iajaern  of  Scholar*,  (aii)  The  Vatican,  and  (kiu]  On  ibe  Spirit  of  MoDBr<hj,  Of 
tbna,  the  c*m}  '  On  the  Pine  Ani '  and  ihe  tt\»y  on  *  The  Vatican '  arc  inilnded 
■  t«L  rx.  «f  the  pment  cdiliMi )  ihe  teit  are  pnbliihed  In  tbi*  volume  or 
fa  mU  sit. 


S.  * Siiuiitamd  Zuayt.  By  William  Maxliit.  Now  fiifi  colkcied  by  hit  Son. 
LoMdoB:  JohnTcmplcRvan,  t4l,Re{«nEStr«ct.  uocccxiiix.'  An  Ailv<r1ii«meot 
•UUa  th»t  'Tlw  volamc  which  ib«  EiliWr  bM  here  the  gntilicaiion  rf  pnMDtiiig 
CO  the  public,  coDiUtt  uf  Emijti  contrihulcd  by  ihcii  tuthor  to  variou*  perioJicclj. 
Nunc  of  (hen)  bivt  hilbtno  betn  publiihcd  in  ■  c«llcclive  form,  inij  it  ii  coa> 
liilently  inliiipiteil  thil  ihcy  will  he  nnivcd  «i  an  itccpiablc  Compsntiui  to  the 
"TibkTilk"af»l  "Platji  Sptikcr."'  Tht  contenl**rf  )itr«llowti  (i)  Od  Rtidiii| 
Kcur  Btroka,  (li)  Oa  Ciol  and  Hypoctiij,  (ill)  Meriy  Eatlaad,  (iv)  On  ■  Sua- 
Diat,  [v)  On  Picjuilite,  (vi]  ScK-Lavt  «n>1  Dcneioleoce  (i  Dialofuc),  (vit)  On 
DiaitTKible  People,  (vili)  On  Knowleilic  of  Che  World,  {u)  On  Fiihion,  (■)  On 
NIcknaBnei,  (li)  Oa  Tatie,  (lii}  Why  the  Hero(«  of  Romanc*  ar*  iniip'id,  (liii) 
On  th«  Convnwtion  of  Lords  (air)  Th«  Letltr-BtU,  (av)  Envy,  (avij  On  the 
Spirit  of  PirtitiDihip,  (xvii)  Foolmcn,  and  (iviii]  A  Chapter  on  Editor*.  Tbii 
volume  wai  fcpiinicd  jo  lEjt  with  -Slui«hci  in<I  EiMya '  m  •  half-title  anri  the 
following  tiil<-pifc  :  'Men  mil  Manntia :  Skctcbei  and  Eujyi.  Ily  Wiltiani 
Hiilitt.  Lonri»n  t  Publithcd  it  tht  office  of  the  ItlmtTaleii  London  Library, 
uy  Sliinil.  HHKcii.'  In  thi*  (dilicin  the  Mtiy  entitled  <Self-Lart  and  Buicvol- 
cDGE  (A  DiiloEue]  '  i<  omitted.  A  ihiril  eilitioo  (which  hit  bKn  ccpiialcd  fron 
time  to  lime)  wat  publiih<d  in  tSyk  in  Bobn'i  Suadard  Library,  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Haihti. 

J.  *  Wi*r<Fi/Mii;  Eiteji  jmJ  Citraturi  viriiitn  ikirr.  By  William  Hailitt. 
Coll<ct«l  by  hia  Son.  Lon^ion  i  DaviO  Bogue,  Fleet  StictI,  mcckl.'  Thia 
amall  Svo  rotsmc  (oaliinta  tht  fu-llawin;;  cwayi  i  (>)  My  Firit  Atqutintincc  with 
Pocli,fii)Of  Penont  One  Wuulil  WiihiiiHan  Scin,  [iii}  Party  Spirit,  (iv)  On  the 
Feeling  of  Immortality  in  Youth,  t*)  O"  Public  Opiniati,  (vi]  Oa  Petaonal 
Identity,  (vii)  Mind  and  Motive,  [vili)  On  Meant  and  Ernla,  (ii)  Miltn  and 
Manner,  (a)  On  CoDiiitencj  of  Opieion,  C>i)  Project  foi  a  new  Theory  of  Civil 
and  Criminal  LeEialaUon,  (aii)  On  ibc  Chatacier  of  Burke,  (alii]  On  the  Characlct 
of  Foi,  {ilv)  On  Ihe  Chitittet  of  Pilt,  (ir)  On  the  ChatKtrt  of  Lord  Chalhani, 
(tvl)  Belief,  whether  Voluntary,  and  (avii)  A  Farewetl  to  Eatay-Wr>lin|,  Thia 
volume  wti  rcpubliihed  in  iSyi  alaeg  wilh  Sitliiii  anJ  Eiimyi  is  (he  vclume  of 
B*ha*i  Standaid  Library  icfeired  to  above.  Of  the  eiuyi  publjihed  in  ffinitriJmi 
the  Charactcn  of  Burke,  Fox,  Pilt  and  Loid  Chithim  are  included  ttt  voL  itt.  of 
the  prtMiil  edition  {Ftlniyti!  Eiuyi).  The  real  of  the  etaaya  published  in  Sinciti 
^mJ  £itdri)nil  ffini^iJiw  are  included  in  voU.  It.  andui.  of  the  prcMnt  rdilioit. 

It  will  be  aeeo  that  Lilfi'jr  Rnvim  and  SVmli'ilmi  to  aome  extent  overbp 
«ne  anolhtri  and  that  Wiiaxnlna  cantaiocd  icvtral  eiuya  which  had  alrtidy  been 
publiahcd  in  Ptlliiitl  Eii^jfi,  Under  theaecircuniatiiicei  it  haa  been  found  ncccaaary 
to  the  ptescDt edition  to  ailopi  a  fieah  acheme  of  arranfcmcnt  in  yUcc  of  tepubliah. 
ing  Liimrji  Amaiit,  ilticiii  dnJ  Xiuji  tad  tfiminlota  aa  ihey  itand.  Each 
fNay^irhethtr  c«nlain<d  in  one  of  ihote  poalhumnui  collectioni  or  now  republithed 
for  the  tint  lime,  ia  ptinted  in  chroD0lDgi<a]  erdci  under  the  heading  of  the 
magaiine  or  newapapcr  in  which  it  originally  appeared ;  and  the  magiiinea  ihcm-  Q 

^^jclvea  ate  atianced  in  a  cluonologjcal  order  bated  upon  ibe  teapeciiTe  data  ^^^^^mI 
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whU  H*ilkt  bcfan  to  coMxibote  ta  then.  The  amlj  uccpticni  to  tliii  lut 
■cbcnw  of  tmattoMMi  >t  (bat  u  tW  tail  of  itie  priMM  votiuM  it  wa»  ttmmi  con- 
wiM<  W  t»lu  llie*Ci>nsaci  PtiMi'  from  Tit  UitrMy  fmuiwr  •  little  hetart 
iMr  lara.  Thtjr  tk«ld  ttrMtly  kiv«  folIawcJ  (he  Matiibutioat  to  Tii  Litrrst 
(^Ib  *«L  xn,  Uit  it  mt  tbauiht  better  mi  to  <Jir!ik  betwicn  tiro  volume!  the 
ajn  from  Tkt  tfna  MmiUy  nUxiieiat  which  now  bc|[in  vol.  ill. 
TUe  pluiof  irTiUiffinrnt  wcmtil  oa  the  *  hole  the  limpltHtnil  fat  it,  and  it  !• 
Fk«pc4  tkat  with  Iht  ■><!  al  the  Ttblc)  o(  C«Dt««iti  lad  the  ladex  (he  nxlet  will 
lUiK  no  dilSculty  in  finding  laj  ^rilculit  «mv, 

la  th>  pfcKst  cdiliarn  iD  the  tnap,  ihe  attpilnc  WBrtc  of  wUcb  ii  kiMwa, 
'  been  prinuil  ttristim  from  ihe  nufitioci  ihctnKlm.     In  prcfuring  Literary 
rin,  Sttrciti  amJ  Miu^i  and  Ifi^ttrtlattr  far  ihe  preii  the  luihut**  ion  (oak 
■  bit  libctlm  with  tlu  ttit.     In  oni  or  two  eawt  ibt  aliention*  whUb  he 
maj  luva   been  biKcl  <m  t  w*.  or  ■  Ofy  it  i  nuticine  with  concctioBi  bj 
f  AtsOtttlM  tv  naec  o/lea  the  ttHjrt  wtrt  irprinted  vilb  amiHioni  md  trlAlaf 
I  made,  u  it  wontd  teen,  bf  the  editot  hiintrtr  on  hi)  o«s  rtifoaiibJlitjr. 
epMM(a  thui  emitted  and  bow  rttlored  for  theArtt  lime  are  of  great  intetnt. 
mon  imfortant  of  thiA  ar*  CfeeUlly  iDdiciicd  Id  ibe  noUt.     tn  th*  few 
I  wbere  the  aatbor'l  toa  »U^i  p4Mtftt  from  >  mi.  or  other  aulliodtalive  tource, 
:  f  w<yl  hare  been  (ivtn  eilher  in  ihc  ten  [witb  i  oolc  indicalint  where  ihejr 
nccor},  o(  in  the  Note*. 

In  additioa  lo  the  eiU)4  yriated  in  the  trit  «f  Ihi*  volonw  ib<1  to  thoM  rtremd 
to  IB  the  aoCri  it  aitj  b(  caanDicBt  to  (nealiea  here  a  few  cttajrt  which  may  have 
kea  wtittca  by  H«kl)II  bvt  have  bc«i  omitted  from  the  pteKal  e<liiIon  on  iJie 
§nm»t  tbMhii  MtbortUp  ii  not  tufficicnily  certain,  Thci|  an  atiia|cd  in  the 
Mlnatiii  Dm  ander  the  beadtof  el  Ihe  mapiiae  in  which  ibey  6rii  i^«««l. 

I.  Til  eM^mlmr. 

t,  A  rcvitw  (Stpt.  S9  md  Oct.  i),  if  16}  of  Ccorfc  Biuw'*  Om  tti  &4U  tf 
Etrtfi  im  Janm^,  1I16.  ThU  work  of  Ocoip  EaMl'i  (176^184])) 
'fall,'  II  the  icvicwcT  Hya,  'of  nndenlablc  facta,  in>l  onittniablc 
infereoce*  from  ibem,'  wai  likely  id  ippcil  la  Hailitl'i  political 
•fmpathi«i.  Tbt  raview  eoruiiii  malnlj  oi  tairseli  from  Ihe  woik 
■ixtf,  bet  what  there  it  «f  c»mmeDt  ii  eettiioly  very  much  in 
Hazliu'i  nis. 
a.  *  A  Modern  Tory  Delineated  *  (Oct.  6).  TIih  papn,  which  Ii  dated 
from  CloBcmier,  Oct.  1,  1I16,  hai  certainly  a  <my  Btian(  AaToai  of 
Haalitt. 

3.  S«a>c  political  Icaikra  ind  artklci  which  ippcireil  at  the  betioolni  of 
■ti7  and  are  DM  lifned  with  L<i|h  Itanl'i  mark.  The  moat  impor- 
tant of  tbeie  arc  :  'Mr.  PHt— Ftiuoce,  Sinkini  Funil '  (Jan.  19}  ; 
'  Deltncc  «(  Naiional  Debt '  (J*a.  36)  t  *  Pron**!  of  Flaanca'  (Feb. 
iS})  and  •Friendi  of  R<««laliaB'  [F<h.i]). 

4.  ScMne  ibetitical  ootica  publitkeil  in  iliS,  ria, :  June  if  (Hr  AmwA) ; 


ni 
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Atif.  3  Mil  lo  {Cm  fa  TWt^  ;  0«t.  19  (Knn'i  Slijilack,  Figmn,  ind 
Mtthewi  in  Tit  Maf  J^m/i)  ;  Otl.  it  {MiJamt  Vntrii  in  Tit 
Mirri^l^  tf  Fi[ar*,  »nd  Rovtic  tlw  cocqunr)  j  Nov.  1  (Farfea'*  D». 
CanlwcU  in  Tif  Hjrf*trrt<,  Tii  fntiftl  i^mf,  »bJ  Ktin'i  Omtrmtii, 
Utcbeth  »ni  Otfatllo)  |  Kov.  16  (C*/  JtfAMr'Mf  ud  T*i  Aroyir). 

II.   Tit  SMthtii  M^a^iM  [at^r  Urit*). 

Thmp(pert»ii  the  CTiminil  Iswr,  vii,  1  'Huiaricil  View  cf  ihc  PiofrtM 
of  Opio  ion  on  (he  Cumin  1 1  Liu-indlhc  I*uDiilii»tnt  of  Dtilli  '(March, 
■  81 9,  vol.  IV.  p.  195)  )  '  Pirliimfntiry  Rfport  on  ih«  Criminil  Lswi ' 
(Dec,  iS  19,  vol.  T.  p.  tfii]  )  anii  1  ahort  ptpcr  do  ihe  mric  aubject 
(JaD.  iRio,  vnl.  11,  p.  t6],  Mr.  W.  C.  Hiiliti  !n  hit  Mtm*ir%,  tit. 
(vol.  t.  p.  xivi.]  (UnbutM  thcic  aclidet  10  HiiIitL,  perhapi  on  the 
■Innrth  of  Min«  mi,  or  proof  in  hi>  potiniicn  il  tlu  AUt  of  iht 
/UfBUri  (1I67J.  Hailitt'aiulharahip,  howitvcr,  thoufh  vat;  plobable, 
doEi  not  accni  (o  b<  cciuin,  ind  aa  the  paper*  coniiit  Ltrjcly  of 
Citiaclt  ftam  ■  Parliameniiry  Report,  tbe]r  iiive  been  omitted  fiom 
the  preHDt  ciliiiua.  Hiilill**  .viewi  on  npiul  puniahmcet  will  be 
fouori  in  in  eiiTict  which  w»  (ifii  publbhed  in  Frgitr'i  Mi^tvitt  in 
ilji  and  ia  reprinted  m  *«i.  xu. 

Itl.  Tit  Lreifo  JU«£*Mi>c. 
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ON  ABSTRACT  [DEAS 

I  iiuu.  ia  thu  may  tute  Mr.  Lockr's  accoom  of  gmeraliution,  ab- 
■toctioo,  cod  rcaxMiiiif;,  a»  coorrutcd  with  tbc  niodeni  one,  iukI  then 
radtmmt  to  detirad  the  ciustcnce  o(  thcac  faculties,  oi  acit  of  (he 
ntsd  from  tbe  ohjections  urged  agntniit  them  bf  Hume,  Berkeley, 
CoadtlUci  ukI  others,  vhich  arc  is  truUi  merely  repctitiooi  of  what 
Hobbn  hu  aaid  oo  the  lubjcct.  I  muM  premMCt  however,  that  I  do 
am  think  it  pouible  ever  to  arrive  at  a  Jcraon«ration  of  generali  or 
abKjacttODa  by  bt^ming  in  Mr  Locke's  method  with  pomcubr 
oocs :  this  faculty  of  abatraction  ia  by  idom  coooidered  as  a  aon  of 
utificial  lefmcfnon  upon  oui  other  ideai.  u  an  excreueDce,  no  wayi 
eootsiacd  in  the  common  impretnoni  ofthiogt,  dot  »carcrly  necwMfy 
to  the  conunoo  purpow*  of  life,  aad  it  is  by  Mr.  Locke  altogether 
dcned  to  be  among  the  facinltiei  of  bone*.  It  is  the  om&meQt  and 
top  additioa  of  the  mtnd  of  mat),  which  proceeding  from  nmple 
■■n"^'"*Y*  iqivarda,  ia  gradually  sublinicd  i«o  the  aUtnct  nocioni  of 
tfainf^a;  *from  the  root  springi  lighter  the  green  atallc,  from  thence 
the  lca*e«  more  airy,  Ust  the  bright  consummate  flower/  On  the 
iMfarr  hatulfl  cooed  re  thai  all  our  notiooa  from  lirat  to  last,  are  strictly 
makiog,  general  and  abstract,  not  abtolutc  acxj  particular  i  and 
tlias  to  bare  a  perfectly  dictiiKt  idea  of  any  one  individuil  thiof;, 
Of  concrete  cxisicDcc,  either  a*  to  the  pant  of  which  ii  is  compoacd, 
or  the  liilFtrrencn  bcloBging  to  it,  or  the  drcwnwuncet  nioaected  with 
tt,  voold  imply  an  unlimited  jiower  of  comprehennon  in  the  hwnaa 
Bundt  which  la  impOMJbJc.  All  particular  thinga  coniiat  of,  and  lead 
to  an  inbniu  number  of  other  thing).  Ab»traction  is  a  contequcncr 
of  the  limttatioa  of  the  comprehensive  faculty,  and  mixei  itself  mofe  or 
leas  with  crcry  aa  of  the  mtod  of  whatever  kind,  and  in'  every 
BOiDrat  of  iu  existence.  There  is  no  idea  of  an  individual  object, 
vhich  couiita  of  a  aingle  imprewoo,  but  of  n  nvmher  of  impre«*ioaa 
together  :  there  is  no  idea  of  a  particular  quality  of  an  object, 
■llJdl  it  perfectly  aimpic,  oi  which  is  not  the  reside  of  a  number  of 
■BprtMioBi  of  the  tame  aon  cbsced  tognher  by  the  mind  withonl 
vou  Ir. :  *  I 
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itHodiBg  to  their  particuUr  diifcrnicci.  Every  idea  of  an  object  it, 
thCfcfoKi  in  A  strict  aenac  an  ini[>crrcct  and  general  notion  of  an 
aggrrg&te:  of  a  houKe,or  tree,u  welUsof  u  city,  or  forett:  of  a  grain 
oFtand  as  wcU  aa  of  the  universe.  Every  idea  of  a  icaeiblc  qtujity, 
»  of  ihc  whiicoess  of  the  aiicct  of  paper  before  mc,  or  the  hardnrse 
of  the  tabic  on  which  I  Icitn,  implies  liieunie  power  of  gcneTalization, 
of  coDncctioj;  Kvcra)  imptetsions  into  one  sort,  u  the  most  r«fiaed 
and  abstract  idea  of  virtue  and  justice,  of  motion,  or  cxiensioni  or 
space  of  time,  or  being  ttietf.  I'hin  view  of  the  tubjecl  ii  not,  [  con- 
fess, very  oht-iouB  at  fir»t  *i{;ht,  and  it  wiil  be  more  easily  understood 
after  I  have  staled  the  arjtumcnia  of  others  on  this  dilTicuJi  question. 
The  coticiw  account  of  the  nature  ofabiitraot  ideai  it  that  which  Mr. 
Locke  h.-i«  given,  .11  follow*.  *  All  things  that  exiit  being  par- 
ticular, it  may  be  pcihaps  thought  reasonable  that  wordt  wbicb  oii|ht 
10  be  conrDrmediothJagbkl)ou!di>eioto»,  I  mean  in  their  tigiii6cation: 
but  y«  we  find  quite  ihc  contrary.  The  far  greatett  part  of  words 
thai  make  all  lan^uaj^es  ore  general  terms,  which  haa  not  been  the 
effect  of  neglect  or  chance,  but  of  reaion  and  necessity.'  ■  First,  it  ti 
impo4nble  that  every  particular  thing  ihould  have  s  distinct  peculiar 
name.  For  the  ngniAcation  and  use  of  worda  dcpcadicg  on  that 
cofuieciion  which  the  mind  makei  between  its  ideas  and  the  lounds  it 
uses  at  signs  of  them,  it  is  neceitary  in  the  appHcatione  of  names  to 
things,  that  the  mtndKhouId  havedittinctidcaiof  the  things,  and  retain 
alio  the  pnnicuUr  name  that  belongi  to  everyone,  with  its  peculiar 
appronriatioo  to  that  idea.  Uut  it  i*  beyond  the  power  of  human 
capacity  to  frame  and  rct»n  djsunct  idcai  of  alE  the  paniculu  thingt 
WC  meet  with ;  every  bird  and  beast  we  »ee,  every  tree  and  plant  thai 
affect  the  scnBcs,  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  most  capacious  under 
fftanding.  If  ic  he  looked  on  as  an  instance  of  a  prodij;ious  memory, 
that  Mme  generals  hare  been  able  10  call  every  soldier  in  their  arm; 
by  his  proper  name,  we  may  easily  find  a  reason  why  men  never 
attenspted  to  give  names  to  each  thecp  in  their  fiock,  or  crow  that  lliew 
over  their  heads,  much  less  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants  or  grain  of  sand 
that  canw  in  their  way,  by  a  peculiar  name.  Secondly,  if  it  were 
poiaible,  it  would  not  serve  Co  the  chief  end  of  language.  Men  would 
not  in  vain  heap  up  names  of  particular  things  that  would  not  serve 
them  to  communicate  their  thoughta.  Men  learn  names,  and  use 
them  in  tilk  with  others,  only  that  they  raay  be  understood,  which  is 
then  only  done,  when  by  use  or  consent,  the  sound  I  muke  liy  the 
organs  of  speech,  excites  in  another  man's  mind  who  hears  it,  ibr  idea 
I  applv  to  It  in  mtiK  when  I  ope^k  it.  This  cannot  be  dooe  by  names 
applica  to  jxiriicular  things,  whereof  I  alone  bare  the  ideas  in  my 
mind,  the  names  of  them  could   not  be  significant,  intelligible  ici 
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tnothci  who  wa»  oot  acquainted  witb  all  thoM  rcry  panicular 
tfaiogB  which  had  fdlrn  uad«r  my  ooiicc.  Thirdly,  grantiag  thic 
fn>ihl«,  which  I  thiok  it  is  oot,  y«l  a  dininct  mme  of  erery 
ponicaiAr  thiog  wouid  not  be  of  any  gicat  uk  for  the  improrcmrnt 
aC  kacmitAse ;  which  thoogh  founded  ia  panicular  ihtngK,  rntargei 
iiadf  bj  geoenl  newt,  to  which  ihinc^  reduced  iaio  aorts  under 
gCDcrKl  Dame*  arc  properly  Mabterricnl.  Thne  with  the  natnn  belong- 
ing to  ihcm  come  within  Bome  compnu,  and  do  no;  multiply  every 
OMMneM  beyond  whit  either  the  mind  cm  eoatiin,  or  u«e  re<]uirett  ^od 
diercforc  in  these  mca  have  for  the  moit  part  stopped.  But  yet  not 
at,  ii  to  hinder  thetn*c-lvrs  from  disiingtiithiog  particular  thing*  hy 
ropmted  names,  where  convenience  demand*  it.     And  thrtrt'orv 

beir  owd  tpccicS)  which  they  have  to  do  with,  and  wherein  they 

ban  often  occaiioa  to  mention  pnrricular  person*,  th<'y  make  ok  ck 
{KOpcr  namec;  and  thew  diitinci  individiub  hare  diFiinct  di-aonuna- 
tioa*.  Bcttde*  pcrswit,  couatriet,  citiei,  rivert,  moitnlaiaB,  and  other 
iile  dtftinctionii  of  place  hare  usually  found  particular  names,  and  that 
for  the  same  rcuon ;  znd  I  doubt  not  but  if  we  had  reuon  to  mention 
particuUr  horses,  a^  oftes  u  we  have  to  iDeoiioc  particular  men,  we 
should  have  proper  names  for  the  one  as  familiarly  as  for  the  other, 
aod  Bucephalus  would  be  a  word  at  much  in  use  an  Alexander.  And 
therefore  we  see  amongst  iocluest  horses  have  their  proper  naine»  to  be 
led  distinguished  by,  »a  commonly  .14  thiir  serrattts,  because 
■gst  diem  there  it  oftra  occasion  to  mention  thit  or  that  psrticubr 
e,  when  he  it  out  of  sight.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  how 
gmo'al  words  came  to  Ik  made.  For  since  all  thingi  that  cxiu  are 
oidy  pirtieulars,  howcome  we  by  gfneial terms,  or  where  lind  we  those 
genermlnattirestliey  are  u)p(x>ied  to  stand  for?  Words  become  general 
by  bcisg  made  the  signs  o(  general  ideas,  and  ideas  become  general  by 
separating  from  them  the  drounstances  of  time  and  place,  and  any 
other  ideas  that  may  determine  them  to  this  or  that  particuUr  existence. 
By  this  way  of  abstraction  they  are  nude  capable  of  rcprracnting  nsorc 
ifldiriduals  than  one,  each  of  which  having  in  it  a  conformi^  to  thai 
abttract  idea  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  thai  Aort. 

'  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  dtstittctly,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
aniM  to  trace  otir  notions  and  names  from  their  beginning,  and 
obwrre  by  what  degrees  we  proceed,  and  b*  what  steps  we  enlarge 
^"^ideaa  from  ihcir  6tst  isfaocy.  There  is  Dot)iiag  more  evident 
that  the  ideas  of  (he  pcrtoos  children  converse  with,  are  like  tlie 
ihemselrea,  only  particulars.  1*he  ideas  of  the  nurie  and  the 
er  are  well  framed  in  ihc  mind  and  tike  pkturcs  of  them  there, 
rrprtscnt  only  those  individuals.  The  names  they  lim  give  rite  to  arc 
coofsed  10   these  individuals,  and  tite  names  of  minf  and  mamma 
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wbich  the  child  uiM,  detetmine  ihemwlree  to  ibo»e  ftrtoat.  After- 
wardu  when  time  and  ■  larger  acc^uaintaace  has  made  tliem  obaerrc 
chat  there  arc  b  grcai  many  other  thin^t  ta  the  worM,  ihai  in  some 
cominoD  igrtcmcntt  of  ahapc,  and  icTcial  other  propcrno  rctcmhlc 
their  father  and  mother,  and  those  periont  they  haie  been  u«ed  to, 
they  fraiDc  an  idu  which  lh«y  find  thoee  many  particulars  do  partake 
in,  and  to  that  ihcy  give  with  others  the  name  Man,  for  example. 
And  ihut  they  come  to  have  a  general  name,  and  a  general  idea. 
WhcrciD  they  cnakc  nothing  new,  but  only  leave  out  of  the  complex 
idea  they  had  of  Peter  and  Jaoica,  Mary  and  Jane,  that  whicn  is 
peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  what  is  coninion  to  Uiem  all.  By  the 
same  way  that  they  come  by  the  general  name  and  idea  of  man,  they 
easily  advance  to  more  general  name*  and  nations.  For  obserriiift  that 
fteveral  things  that  differ  from  iheir  idea  of  man,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  comprehended  under  that  name,  have  yet  certiiin  i^ualitictt  wherein 
theya^ree  with  man,  by  retaining  only  those  qua  lilies  and  uniting  ihcm 
into  one  idea,  they  have  again  another  and  more  gencml  idea :  lo 
which  having  given  a  name,  (hey  nialce  a  tcrtn  of  a  more  comprehcn- 
uTc  cxtcnaion  :  which  new  idea  i»  made,  not  by  any  new  sddiiion. 
but  only  as  liefofe,  by  leaving  out  the  shape,  and  some  other  propertiet 
signified  by  the  name  man,  and  retaining  only  a  body  with  life,  tenae, 
and  apootancoui  motion,  comprehended  under  the  n^ime  animal.  That 
this  is  the  way  that  men  first  formed  general  idea*  and  general  names 
to  tbem,  1  thialc  is  so  evident  that  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  it, 
but  the  considering  of  a  man'v  self  or  other*,  and  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  their  mind  in  knowledge:  and  he  that  thinks  general 
natures  or  notions  are  anythiog  else  but  tueh  ahtraiu  and  partial  ideoj 
of  mure  complex  onet  taien  al  Jiril  from  fiartuvlar  cxuUiauJ,  yriW  1  fear 
be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  them.  For  let  any  one  reflect  and  then 
tell  me,  wherein  does  his  idea  of  man  differ  from  that  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  or  hiK  idea  of  horse  from  that  of  Buce|ihalufl,  but  in  ilie  leaving 
out  Komrthing  that  is  peculiar  to  each  individual ;  and  retaining  so 
much  of  those  particular  complex  ideas  of  several  ]>;irticularexi«cenciea, 
as  they  arc  found  to  agree  in  i  Of  the  complex  ideas  signiiied  by  the 
names  man  and  tone,  leaving  out  those  particulars  wliercin  they  dilTer, 
and  retaining  only  those  wherein  they  agree,  and  of  those  making  a 
new  distinct  complex  idea  and  giving  the  name  animal  to  it*  one  haa  a 
more  general  (crni  that  comprehends  with  inan  Kvcral  other  crc»ure«. 
•  Leave  out  of  the  tdea  of  animal  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  and 
the  remaining  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  renuining  simple  ones 
of  body,  life,  and  nourishment,  bccnmes  a  more  geneial  one  under 
the  more  compreheniiive  word  vivau.  And  not  to  dwell  u|ion  these 
particuUr,  so  evident  in  itself,  b;  the  snine  way  the  mind  piocccd*  to 
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SoK^,  md/tasr/,  aod  at  la«t  to  triitg,  thing,  and  nich  nnivrrsat  teimt, 
which  stand  for  any  of  onr  tdcu  whatsoevicr.  To  co&clude ;  this 
whole  mystery  of  genera  and  vpccin,  which  make  nich  a  ooUc  ir  the 
•chools,  aod  arc  with  justice  to  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  noihiDg 
rise  hot  abstract  ideas,  more  or  lesi  comprehentiTe,  with  Dames  annexed 
to  tfaem.  Id  all  which  this  »  coosuot  ood  inTsrinUe,  that  ereiy 
more  general  term  ttandi  for  such  an  idea  as  is  but  a  pan  of  any  of 
those  contained  under  it.' 

The  author  adds, '  [t  is  pbia  by  what  bai  been  uid,  that  gnxnl 
and  HDiTcrsd  belong  not  only  to  the  real  exi«tcncc  of  rhingi,  but  are 
the  inmitiont  and  creatures  of  the  undetstandinK,  made  by  it,  for  its 
owo  UK,  sad  coDCera  only  sigDl,  whether  words  or  ideas.  Words 
arc  f^cneral,  when  used  lor  signs  of  general  ideas,  and  w  htc  applicable 
■ndtifereotly  lo  many  particular  thiags ;  and  ideas  are  general  when 
they  are  set  aj>  at  Uic  rcptcseotatircs  of  many  particul^  things,  but 
■livcraaiity  beltings  not  to  things  ihemsclves,  which  are  all  of  them 
panJcubr  in  ihtii  exiucnce,  even  those  words  and  ideas  which  in 
their  signification!  are  general.  When,  therefore,  wc  <]utt  parliculafi, 
the  generals  that  rest  are  only  creatnies  of  our  own  making,  thdr 
generaJ  nature  being  nothing  but  (he  capacity  they  are  put  in  to  of 
Rgaifyiag  nuny  {uniculars.  For  the  ligoiUcatkin  they  have  is  nothing 
bat  «  relation,  that  by  the  mirKi  of  man  is  added  to  them.'  Seep,  i;, 
toL  i. 

Mr.  Locke  at  first  here  eridently  sopposet  that  we  have  ideas 
aimrcriog  to  general  tcmis,  i.e.  certain  ideaH  of  such  particulars  m  a 
mtmber  of  thiogi  are  found  to  agree  in.  or  that  tliere  are  tome  common 
oualities  by  retaining  which  aod  ooiy  leaving  oot  what  i*  peculiar  and 
ionign,  withont  addtog  anything  new,  we  get  at  the  general  notion. 
He  afterwards  to  all  appearance  reduce*  thete  general  notions  to  mere 
ligns  or  sounds  with  which  several  particular  ideas  are  associated,  but 
which  do  sot  cocrcspood  to  any  common  propcriics  or  general  nature 
really  inhering  in  these  pariiculir  things.  In  the  same  manner  he 
coMinnes  to  take  diffi:rvm  sides  of  the  <]ucst)on,  when  he  comes  to 
treat  of  genera,  and  species,  when  hb  antipathy  to  the  word  ttimte 
coostamly  dritca  him  back  into  the  notion  thut  ail  our  ideas  of  essences 
■re  mere  terms,  and  the  want  of  solidity  in  that  opinion  again  as 
noMftotly  disposes  him  to  admit  a  real  difference  in  the  sorts  of 
things,  besides  the  diffcrcucc  of  the  names  we  give  to  them.  For 
iaunediately  after  silirraiRg  that  the  abMmct  essences  of  things  are  the 
vorkniambip  of  the  ur>dcrst;tDding,  be  adds,  'I  would  not  here  be 
thoaght  to  forget,  much  less  lo  deny,  that  nature,  in  the  production  of 
tfaingi  makes  sewral  of  them  alike  :  there  in  nothing  more  obvious, 
ccpcciolly  io  the  races  of  animals,  and  all  things  propagated  by  seed. 
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But  yet,  I  tbiok  wc  may  «ay,  the  sorting  of  thrm  by  caraci 
workmsniihip  of  the  undcrsunding  taking  occ^sioo  from  the  stmilitode 
it  otxcn'ca  smooKac  them  tu  mnkc  almiact  general  ideis*  nod  act  them 
up  a»  pattern*  in  form*  (for  in  iliai  »mw  the  word  form  haii  i  rery 
proper  xignilicntioii),  to  which  as  particular  thing*  exUling  ate  found 
to  agree,  so  tbcy  come  to  be  of  that  species,  have  that  denomination, 
or  arc  pvt  into  iliat  clami'.  For  when  wc  lay  ihi*  it  a.  man,  that  a 
torje,  Stc.  what  do  wc  cite  but  tank  thing*  under  differeoi  ipecifie 
aamcH,  as  agreeing  to  those  abstract  idcaa,  of  which  wc  baie  made 
thcK  names  tlic  signi  ?  And  what  are  the  etsencei  of  thutic  tpccin 
set  ouExikI  mnrked  byname*,  but  thotte  abstract  idea  tn  the  Riiod, 
which  are  as  it.  were  the  boDde  between  particular  things  thai  exist,' 
&c.  For  my  own  jmn  I  nmn  conreia  tlut  I  agree  with  the  Biahop 
of  Worceiier  on  this  occaiion,  who  auk*,  *  What  ti  it  that  makei 
Peter,  James,  and  John  real  men  J  U  it  ilic  aitribnting  the  general 
name  to  ihcm?  No,  ceriainty,  but  that  tlic  true  and  real  cstcncc  of 
a  man  h  in  every  one  of  them.  They  take  their  den»inination  of  being 
men  frum  that  comiuon  nature  or  citcucc  which  is  in  them.*  On  the 
opposite  sysiem  it  is  not  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  dcicrmines  the 
impotiiion  of  the  name,  but  the  impositiou  of  the  name  which  dctci- 
niiae*  the  nature  of  (be  thing  ;  or  giring  them  the  name  make*  Fctct, 
James,  and  John  men,  as  in  the  opinion  of  some  divines  Baptism  makes 
them  Cbrisirans.  ITiii  there  it  a  real  difference  in  things  and  ideaE. 
aatweiiDg  to  their  gestul  namet,  appears  evident  from  this  lingle 
obsenation,  that  if  it  were  not  so,  wc  could  never  know  how  to  apply 
these  general  najnefc,and  we  could  no  nioie  dintinguisli  between  a  man 
aod  a  horse  than  wc  could  tell  at  tint  «ij;ht,  that  one  man's  proper 
name  was  John  and  anoilicr's  Thomas,  The  puzzle  about  gencru 
and  species  ■"  this  view  of  the  question,  seenii  to  arise  ftom  a  rer)- 
obrioua  Iranipoiition  of  ideai.  Became  the  abstracting  or  separating 
theve  general  ideas  from  particular  circumstances  it  the  workmamhiji 
of  the  anderstanding :  ii  has,  therefore,  been  inferred,  that  the  ideas 
themselTcs  are  so  too,  and  that  they  exist  no  where  but  in  the  miiMl 
which  perceives  them. 

But  I  would  fain  ask,  in  the  account  which  Mr.  I.ockc  give*  of 
the  abstract  ideas  of  amma/  for  example,  whether  body,  sense,  and 
motion,  an  they  exist  in  diflercnt  individuals,  hiivcnot  a  general  nature, 
or  something  common  in  all  those  individuils.  If  ioify  in  one  case 
expresses  tbc  same  thing,  or  aame  idea  as  body  in  another,  their 
geocral*  belong  to  thing*  and  ideas,  a*  well  as  to  name* ;  it  body  in 
ODc  case  expresses  quite  a  ditfereot  thing  in  one  to  whn  ii  doe*  in 
another,  then  it  is  Dot  ea^y  to  imagine  what  determine)  the  mind  to 
apply   tbc   ouiiiv  to  tJiese  ditfcicnt  thing*,  or   on   what  foundatioo 
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M(.  Lodu't  definition  rc«u.  Extreme  opinioiu  were  not  in  gcneraJ 
tix  Mt  on  which  Mr.  Locke  erred ;  itia,  on  the  ptetrnt  occuioa, 
be  has  qualified  hii  omwurion  to  the  prerailing  wyntm  in  tnch  a 
naawr,  ihat  it  it  diificalt  to  wy  id  whtt  |>oint  be  admitted  ot  rejected 
ii.  He  cridcntlf,  in  the  ^coctbI  scope  of  this  Rrgunent,  admits  the 
reality  of  abctract  idea*  in  the  Rund,  thoogh  he  deniei  the  extttence 
of  real  ton*,  or  nature  of  thing*  of  the  miod  (o  corre«iK»ad  to  them  : 
for  the  cxprcMODB  which  intimate  aoy  doubt  of  the  former  are 
occMiooal  and  parenthetical,  and  his  ackoovrledgment  that  there  ii 
•amething  in  naiure  which  guide*  &od  determine*  the  mind  in  the 
wntog  of  thing*  and  givic^  names  to  them  is  cqiially  extorted  from 
him.  Tbere  it  none  of  this  doubt  and  perplexity  in  the  niinds  of  hit 
French  commentatori ;  none  of  thi*  *iupicioo  of  error  and  anxioui 
dcnre  ID  correct  it  i  oo  luikioj*  objeaioos  arise  to  stagger  their 
CDofideocc  in  chcnKclTes :  it  is  all  the  ume  light  airy  •elf-complacency ; 
ooc  a  cpeck  is  to  be  acen  in  the  dear  iky  of  thnr  metaphynci,  not  a 
dood  obtcurcs  the  tparkting  current  of  their  thought*.  In  the  logic 
of  Coodillac.  the  whole  <]uestioii  of  abtuact  ideaj,  of  genera  and 
qsecinr  and  of  the  n&ture  of  reasoning  ai  founded  upon  them,  is  settled 
and  clea-'cd  from  all  diHicultie*,  ymt,  present,  and  to  comei  with  » 
litilc  exprnce  of  thought,  [imc,  and  trouble,  a*  possible.  The  Abbe 
democutrate*  with  ease.  '  General  ideas,'  he  says* '  of  which  wc  hare 
explained  the  formatioo,  arc  a  put  of  the  aggregate  ide-i  of  each  of 
Ac  indiiidual*  to  which  thry  correspondi  and  they  are  considered, 
for  ihi*  leaaon,  as  bo  many  partial  or  imperfect  ideas.  The  idea  ol 
man,  for  invtanci:,  make*  part  of  thecont|Mx  idea*  of  Peter  and  Paul) 
nncc  it  ■>  eijuslly  to  be  louod  to  both.  There  i*  no  *uch  thing  as 
■no  in  general.  ThH  partial  idea  hsa  then  do  reality  out  of  the 
attadi  but  it  has  one  in  the  mind,  wheie  it  exisu  Kparalcly  from  the 
aggregate  or  indiTidua]  ideas  of  which  it  is  a  pan.  AJl  our  general 
ideas  are  then  to  mai^  abstract  ideas,  and  you  sec  that  we  form  them 
only  in  cootc^uence  of  taking  from  e^ch  indi*idual  idea  that  which 
t*  common  to  all. 

*  fint  what,  in  tmth,  iv  the  reality  which  a  general  and  abstract  idea 
has  is  the  mind.  It  it  nothing  but  a  name:  or,  if  it  is  any  thing 
more,  it  ncccturily  ceases  to  be  abstract,  and  geiKfal.  When,  for 
■xjoiple,  I  think  of  a  man,  I  connder  this  word  at  a  common 
r dtflomtnatioo,  in  which  case,  it  is  very  evident,  that  my  ideA  i*  in 

De  sort  circumicribcd  within  this  name,  that  it  does  not  extend  to 

''inythisg  beyond  it,  and  that  con»e<]Qenily  it  i*  notliing  but  the  name 

itadf.     If,  Ob  the  cootranr-,  thinking  of  man  in  general,  1  conieranlate 

my  tiling  in  this  wotd,  bnides  the  mere  dcDomiastion,  it  can  only  be 

by  repnaenting  myself  to  some  one  man;  and  a  man  can  no  more  be 
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in  gcscraU  or  in  the  abcuact  to  my  mind,  tbtn  ia  oauirc. 
Aixmct  id«u  ire  tfaerribre  only  dtnPBMnatiaan.  If  we  will  ab»oiattiy 
thiok  that  liiry  ore  •omeibuig  cIk,  wc  ihdl  only  tcacmUc  a  painter 
who  ihodd  oUtinaidy  peruat  b  pairaing  the  figure  of  x  man  in 
general,  and  wbo  woold  ttill  paint  only  iadiiiduali.  This  ohaenration 
CODCcniing  abnract  ami  general  idcaa,  dcmoiutratci  that  their  cIcarDCW 
dqieods  ratifcly  on  tbc  order  in  which  we  hare  arranged  the  deuomi^ 
DsitoBi  of  cluoei  t  and  that,  coDMqticntly,  to  determjne  tbit  ton 
idea*,  th«Tc  it  only  oac  oicaos,  which  if  to  conacnict  a  language 
properly. 

*Thii  confinni  what  we  have  already  deoMmiuaced,  how  ■ecemry 
worda  are  to  m :  for  if  wc  had  no  general  tcnna,  wc  abovld  have  no 
abatract  ideasi  we  should  hare  ndthcr  jienrra,  or  tffnti,  and  without 
gntra  and  tpi(ui,  we  could  reaion  upon  nothing.  Bat  if  we  reason 
only  by  meaov  of  word*  tht«  i>  a  new  proof  that  wr  can  only  rcaaon 
well  or  ill,  according  ai  the  language,  in  which  we  rcaioo,  ia  well  or 
ill  made.  The  analysia  of  our  tboagbt*  can  only  enable  ua  to  reacon 
in  |)roponioD  ai  by  iottncting  ut  how  lo  cUa*  otir  abatiact  id«a«,  it 
enaUca  m  how  to  form  our  language  aarrectlyi  and  the  whole  art  of 
reaaoning  ia  thu  reduced  to  the  art  of  well  gpeaking.' 

What  in  thii  nipremacir  of  words  ii  to  be  the  criterion  of  well 
tpcaliing  the  Abbe  does  not  aay. 

'  To  tpeak,  to  reason,  to  form  gCTwral  or  abatract  ideas,  are  then  in 
fact  the  aame  thittg :  and  Oits  truth,  simple  ai  it  is,  might  pass  for  a 
tliicotery.  Certainly,  men  in  general  hate  not  had  any  notion  of  it ; 
this  ia  etideni  from  the  manner  in  which  they  tpeak  and  reason  i  it  is 
evident  from  the  abuae  which  th«y  make  of  ahitract  ideas  |  finally,  it 
ia  criilent  from  the  di^cultiee  which  thoi«  persona  confettrdly  iitid 
in  coQcciTiog  of  abatract  ideaa  «bo  have  >o  little  in  speaking  of 
them. 

'  1*hc  art  of  reasoning  rctoWca  into  the  construction  of  languageg, 
only  because  the  order  of  our  tdeai  itself  depends  entirely  on  the 
lubardination  that  tuhtiiti  between  ih«  tumes  given  to  genera  and 
ibtdft;  nod  ai  wc  arrive  at  new  ideas  only  by  forming  new  cliiascv,  it 
follow*  that  we  can  only  determine  or  de6ae  our  ideas  by  determining 
their  dftHM.  In  this  case  wc  should  reacon  well,  becaute  wc  should 
be  guided  by  analogy  in  our  coDclusiont  oa  well  a>  in  tbc  acccpution 
of  worda. 

■Conrtnrcd,  therefore,  that  classes  or  torts  of  thingi  are  pure 
(tcnominationc,  we  shall  never  think  of  supposing  that  there  exist  in 
nature  gtnera  or  tpetitix  and  we  aball  understand  by  these  words 
itoihing  but  s  ccrtais  mode  oFclaasing  things  according  to  the  relations 
which  they  hare  to  ourtclns  and  to  one  another.     Wc  shall  be 
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•  «nribl«  ihai  we  caa  only  di'tconr  tliow  rduiaa*,  and  not  whxt  ibe 
[kUngi  (nity  arr.' 

SciiLctcy  hu)dl«l  hit  wbjecta  with  liitlc  tcndeniefl*,  hmI  he  hu 

,  ptrfixtijr  lojtonwd  thti  nibjcct  of  abMixt  td«as.     In  chooring  to 

'aonver  tlte  <ibj»»Jont  to  thu  doctrine  a*  ttntd  \>f  hint,  I  shall  not 

bcacciuvdof  wiahioK  to  encounter  a  raran  aclrertarj.     I   can  only 

Linm  to  the  goodncta  of  mj  czme.     I   hopr  I  nhall  be  rxcused  for 

[gong  It  Bonic  length  into  th«  argomen!,  because  it  is  one  of  the  nwM 

fdlficnlt  and  complicated  in  itself,  and  is  of  the  mcM  rxteniive  applica- 

lfa»  to  other  qiiestioai  relating  to  the  human  undrrftanding.     If  we 

aa  come  to  loy  latiifiictofy  ucue  to  it,  it  will  be  worth  the  pains  of 

cn^uify. 

'lib  sgrec^  oo  all  haodi,*  uiyt  this  author,  *thji  the  i]iiantitiea  or 
nodesof  tfainjj^do  never  really  exiit  in  each  of  tliem,  apart  by  itwelf, 
f  wad  aeptntcd  from  all  oUien,  but  aic  mixed,  ai  it  were,  and  blended 
^  Ugfitbttt  several  in  the  same  object.  But  we  are  told  the  mtbd  being 
yCbieaococKider  each  quality  singly,  or  abatracied  from  those  other 
^oalitie*  with  which  it  is  united,  doci  by  that  means  frame  to  itself 
^wnct  ideas.  Fot  example,  there  is  percci»-ed  by  sight,  an  object, 
niraded.  coloured,  and  moved.  This  mixcil  idea  the  mind  resolving 
into  tta  simple  cooitiiuent  ports,  and  viewing  each  by  itKlf  excluatvc 
of  the  mt,  docs  frame  the  ebsuact  ideas  of  extetiMoo,  coloor,  and 
notioa.  Not  than  it  it  powible  fot  colour  or  motion  to  exist  without 
extentioB,  but  only  that  the  miod  ctto  frune  to  itself  by  abatiacbon 
the  idea  of  colour.  excInsJTC  of  extension,  and  of  motion  cxcluitve 
fcoili  of  colour  and  extension.  Again,  the  mind  having  observed  ihit 
ID  the  ptniKalai  exicnsiont  perceived  by  kd»c,  there  is  sometlung 
■noo  and  alike  in  aJI,  ana  aome  other  thin.^s  peculiar,  as  this  or 
that  £guie,  or  magnitude,  whicli  distinguish  them  one  from  another,  it 
cenaiden  apart,  or  singles  out  by  itself  that  which  is  most  common, 
making  thereof  a  most  abitnci  idea  of  extension,  line*  sur^e,  or 
aolid,  nor  has  any  figure  or  magnitude,  tut  is  an  idea  preacinded  from 
dl  dnw!.  So  likewise  the  mind  by  leaving  out  of  the  particular 
Dolouni  perceived  by  sense,  thai  which  distinfiutthn  them  one  item 
anotfaer,  and  reiainiag  that  which  only  is  common  to  all,  makra  an 
idea  of  colour  in  abstract,  which  it  neither  red,  rwr  blue,  not  white, 
&c  And  ia  tike  manner  by  considering  motion  abctracitdly,  not 
only  tfae  body  moved,  but  likewise  from  the  figure  ii  describe*,  and 
all  particular  directions  and  vclocitiei,  the  abstract  idea  of  motion  ii 
fnmed,  which  equally  corrcspondi  to  all  particular  motiODS  wliatao- 
crcr  that  may  be  percei««l  by  wose. 

■And  as  the  mittd  frames  to  itself  abstract  ideit  of  qoalitica,  or 
n)odcs»  ao  doci  it  bv  tbc  precision  or  mental  tcpdnttuo,  alUtn  abstract 
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idm  of  the  iDore  compouixl  bcing>,  which  include  tmral  co«xisten 

Ju.ili[te>: — ror  eximplp,  the  mind  hsvingobwfvK!,  that  Pvter,  Jamcf, 
ohn,  Sec,  rtacmblc  each  other  io  ctnain  common  agrecmcDU  of 
»hapc,  and  oi1)ci  qualitiff^  leavn  out  of  the  complex  or  compoanded 
idea  ii  liax  of  Peter,  Jamn,  See,  that  which  it  peculiar  lo  eiich,  rnain- 
iDf;  only  what  it  common  to  xll ;  and  so  mslcct  an  abnract  idea 
wherein  the  particuUrs  equally  partake,  abairaciing  entirely,  and 
cutting  otTall  thoxe  cifcamttancei  and  (lifTercnce*  which  might  deter- 
mine it,  to  nnr  particular  existence-  And  .ifter  this  manner  it  it  uid, 
wc  conic  by  the  aUtract  idea  of  man,  or  if  you  |ileaBC  huniinityi  or 
human  nature;  'tis  true,  there  ii  included  colour,  becautc  there  ia 
no  man  hut  hn>  (omc  colour,  but  then  it  c»n  be  neither  white  nor 
black,  nor  any  particular  colour,  because  there  is  no  one  particular 
coloui,  wherein  all  men  partake ;  so  there  ii  included  nature,  but  then 
it  i>  neither  Call  stature,  nor  low  nature,  nor  yet  middle  stature,  but 
lomcth  lug  abstracted  from  all  these;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Morcoier, 
there  being  a  great  rariety  of  other  creatures  that  jiartake  in  some 
parts,  not  all,  of  the  complex  idea,  man,  the  mind  leavin]<  out  those 
parta  which  arc  peculiar  to  men,  and  rclaining  those  only  which  are 
common  to  all  living  creatures,  frames  the  idea  of  animals,  which 
abstracts  not  only  from  all  particular  men,  but  also,  nil  h«rds,  beans, 
fishes,  and  insects.  By  JSvify  is  meant  body  without  any  particular 
shape,  or  iigure,  there  being  no  one  shape  or  figure  commao  to  alt 
animals,  witliout  covering  of  hair,  feathers,  sr  scales,  &c.  nor  yet 
naked  i  hair,  feathers.  Kales,  and  nakedness,  being  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  particular  animaU,  and  fur  that  reason  left  out  of  the 
abttract  idea;  upcin  thir  tame  account  the  tponianeotia  motion  mutt  be 
neither  io  walkiD^.  nor  6yin^,  nor  creeping,  it  is  ncrcithclcs»  a  moiioo, 
but  what  that  motion  is,  it  ia  not  easy  to  conceiie.' 

*  Whether  otliers  have  this  woaderfit]  faculty  of  abstracting  theti 
ideas,  tbcT  best  can  tell  i  for  myself  I  date  be  coaiident  I  have  it  not, 
I  have  a  FactJty  of  imagining  or  repicscnting  to  myself  the  ideas  of 
those  (Kirticutar  things  1  have  perceived,  and  of  variously  compound- 
iiig  and  dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  head*  or  the 
upjicr  part  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a.  borse  ;  1  can  consider 
the  liand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself,  abstracted  or  sejurated 
from  ihe  rest  of  the  body.  Bui  then,  whalercr  hand  or  eye,  I 
imagine,  it  miist  have  some  patlicular  shape,  and  colour.  Likewise, 
the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame  to  myself  must  be  cither  of  a  white,  or 
a  hlacli,  or  a  tawny  ;  a  »trait,  or  a  crooked  ;  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a 
nuddlc  sized  man.  1  cannot  by  any  clfort  of  thought  coDCciyc  the 
abttraci  idea  abore-described  :  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  me  to 
form  the  abatract  idea  of  motion  distinct  from  the  body  moring,  afld 
to 
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wlucfa  it  Dcither  twift  5or  (low,  nrvilincv  iK>r  rectilinear,  and  Uic 
bkr  may  be  taJd  of  other  abttracl  gcDnal  idcoa  whateocver :  to  be 
^aio,  1  own  myself  able  lo  absiiact  in  one  ■erne,  as  when  I  consider 
Kia«  pvticular  parti  or  cjualitie*  iqurated  from  oUtert,  with  which, 
tbough  chcy  arc  anttcd  ia  tome  objccisi  yet  it  is  possible  they  may 
mlly  exist  without  them.  Bui  1  deny  that  1  an  abstract  from  one 
aothcr,  or  cooceive  leparately  those  qualities,  which  it  is  impostible 
shook]  exist  so  separated  :— oi  that  I  can  frame  a  gcneial  nobon  by 
abnnctiog  fiom  particalars  in  the  manner  iforcuid,  which  two  Ian 
an  the  proper  acceputioa  of  ahstnction  ;  and  thete  is  ground  to  ihiak 
Bon  men  will  acknowledge  ibemsclvet  to  be  in  my  case. 

'The  geoeraiiiy  of  mco,  which  aic  simple  and  illiietatc,  ne»er  pfe- 
tcod  to  abstract  notions.  Ii  is  said  they  are  dilficuit  and  not  to  be 
atuined  witboot  pains  and  study ;  we  may  thcrelWc  rcasooabiy  cod- 
elude  that,  if  such  iheie  be,  they  are  confiocd  only  to  the  learned.  I 
proccvd  to  examine  what  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
abstraclioo,  and  try  if  I  can  discover  what  it  is  that  iDcUnc*  the  man 
of  ipcodatioa  to  embrace  an  opinioti  so  remote  from  coaimon  serue 
a*  that  «cvms  lo  be.  Theie  has  bcm  a  late  excdleot  and  desertedly 
esfeemed  ptulwopher,  who  no  doubt  has  given  it  very  much,  by  sceo^ 
iof  to  think  the  IiaTiag  abstract  gcoctal  ideas  is  what  puu  the  differ' 
eacc  in  potnt  of  understanding  betwixt  man  and  bcsul.' 

The  author  here  quotes  a  jijiuaj^c  fiom  Mr.  Locke  oa  the  subject, 
wfaich  it  b  mi  Dcceaury  to  girci  and  afterwards  his  opinion  that 
words  become  general  by  being  made  dgns  of  gnwral  ideas.  He 
tbeo  proceeds :  — '  To  this  I  cannot  assent,  bcii%  of  opinion  that  a  word 
becomes  general  by  bring  made  tlie  sign*  not  of  an  abstract  general 
idea,  bet  of  several  particular  idcas^  loy  one  of  which  it  indilfercntly 
tuggcsis  to  the  mind.' 

'  If  we  will  annex  a  meaning  to  our  words  and  ipeak  only  of  what 
we  can  only  coecei*e,  I  believe  we  shall  acknowleoge  that  as  iit*t 
whUh  considered  in  itself  is  particular,  become*  generali  by  being 
made  to  represent  or  suod  fur  all  ucher  pHrticulnr  ident  e/ lt<  same 
art.  To  make  this  plain  by  example,  lupjiose  a  geomethcian  is 
demonstrating  the  method  of  cutting  a  line  in  two  equal  parts.  He 
draws  for  instance  a  bbck  line  of  an  inch  in  length  :  this  which  !s  in 
iuelf  a  particular  hne,  is  neverihrlent,  with  regard  to  its  ngniticalton, 
general,  since,  as  it  is  there  used,  it  represents  all  panicular  linca 
whatsoever*  so  that  what  is  demon^tatcd  of  it  ia  demonstrated  of  all 
tinet,  or  in  other  words  of  a  line  in  general ;  and,  as  that  pxtticuUr 
line  becooMs  general,  by  being  made  a  sign,  so  ihc  lume  An/,  which 
taken  absolutely,  is  particular,  by  being  a  sign,  it  made  general.  And 
as  tbe  former  owes  its  generality  noi  to  it»  being  the  sign  of  an  abstract 
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or  general  ItDC)  but  of  all  partkdar  ri^bt  lines  tint  may  poMl>ly 
exm,  M  the  bttcr  muff  be  thought  to  derive  its  gcneraltty  from  the 
aanie  cauie,  namely,  the  varioua  particular  lioei  which  it  iDdifferentl^r 
dcDote«.* 

•  To  give  the  reader  »  clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  alwtraa  ideas, 
and  the  uaea  they  are  thoujiht  necessary  to,   I  shall  add  ooe  mare 

S stage  oot  of  the  C«tay  on  Human  UndecttaDdtDg,  wticli  is  as 
Hows : — "  Almract  idea*  are  not  so  olwious  or  e»«y  to  children,  or 
the  yet  anexercised  mind  »»  paiticuW  onen.  If  thtrjr  seem  ao  to 
grovrn  meo,  it  i*  only  by  coniiant  and  finiiliar  u»c  they  arc  made  k>. 
For  when  we  nicely  retlect  upon  them,  wc  thai!  find  that  general 
idea*  are  fiction*  and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty 
with  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  offer  tbcmiclvc*  as  wc  arc  apt  to 
imagine.  For  cxamjilc,  docs  it  not  require  some  skill  and  pains  to 
form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle  (which  i«  vet  none  of  the  abmract, 
comprehensive,  and  diflicult),  for  it  must  be  neither  ohliquc  nor 
rectaegle^  nniher  equilattral,  equicniral,  nor  scalcnon,  but  ull  and  none 
of  iheie  at  once.  In  effect  It  ii  loniething  imjieifrctihai  cannot  exist, 
an  idti  wherein  name  p^irti;  of  difTcrent  and  inconsiBcent  ideas  arc  put 
tojcibcr.  'Tie  true  the  mind  in  this  imperfect  state  has  need  of  such 
ideas,  and  makes  all  the  haste  it  can  to  them,  for  the  convenience  of 
communicaHon  and  enlorgemcRt  of  knowlcdj^e,  to  both  of  which  tt  i% 
naturally  icry  much  inclined.  But  yet  one  has  icasoo  to  suBpcct  such 
ideas  arc  marks  of  our  imperfections,  at  least  this  ii  enough  to  >how 
that  the  most  abttract  and  j^eneral  idrai:  are  not  thone  that  the  mind  is 
first  and  most  cosily  aajuaintcd  with,  nor  aoch  as  its  earliesi  know- 
ledge is  conversant  about."  ' — After  laughing  at  tliii  description  of  the 
general  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is  neither  obli<)ue  nor  rectangle, 
equilateral,  ci^uicruraJ,  nor  scalcnon,  but  all  ai:d  none  of  these  at  once, 
Berkeley  adds,  *  much  is  here  said  of  the  dilTicuIty  that  abairact  idcaa 
carry  with  them,  and  the  pain*  and  skill  requisite  to  the  formiiRg  of 
them.  And  it  ii  on  all  hands  aj^rced  that  there  is  need  of  f^rcat  toil 
and  labour  of  mind,  to  emancipate  our  thouRhis  from  particular 
objecLi,  and  raise  them  to  those  sublime  ipcculaitons  that  are  con- 
Tcrtant  about  abstract  ideas.  From  all  which  the  nacuul  con»e<juencet 
should  seem  to  br,  that  aa  diiTicult  a  ihin^  m  forming  abstract  ideas 
was  not  Dcceuary  for  communication,  which  is  so  familiar  to  all  sons 
of  men.  But,  wc  are  told,  tf  they  seem  obvious  and  caiy  to  grown 
men,  it  is  only  because  by  constant  and  familiar  use  they  are  made  so. 
Now  I  woiild  fain  know  at  what  time  it  is,  men  are  employed  in  sor- 
reounliog  that  difliculty  and  furnishing  ibemselv«f  with  tboK  necessary 
helps  for  discourse.  It  cannot  be  when  they  are  grown  ap,  (or  then 
it  seems  they  are  not  conscious  of  any  such  pains-taking  i  it  therefore 
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■  IcBuint  to  be  the  busiimi  of  (bctr  chiJdhood.  Aod  lureljr  ilw  great 
[«ik1  nnkipGed  labour  offmning  abitract  oouotu  will  b«  found  a  hud 
tuk  for  that  Wader  age.  !■  it  not  a  baid  thing  to  imagiiie  tlut  a 
couple  of  children  cannot  pntc  of  their  sugar  plums,  and  r-iidrs,  and 
the  ran  of  their  little  trinkets,  till  ihey  ha*e  fine  packed  together 
■wnberlcM  iiiC0DBi«tcDci<r«,  4i>d  co  framed  in  thdr  mtndi  general 
I  tbmna  ideas,  and  annexed  them  to  every  comnwo  name  they  make 
me  of. 

*  It  i*  I  know  a  point  niuch  ratiited  oo  that  all  knowledge  and 
dcmaost ration  are  atmui  luiiverMl  ootiotUi  to  which  I  fully  assent. 
But  then  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  ihme  notions  are  fofmcd  by 
atntnctioot  ■■>  *bc  tnaaner  prcmiwd ;  uaiverutity,  ki  far  lu  1  can 
m^irchcDdt  not  cORsiittng  in  the  abtiohiie,  ponitive  oiture  and  con- 
ceptioa  of  any  thing,  but  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  particular! 
■ipificd,  or  Kprcseoted  by  it.  But  bete  it  will  be  dcmandeiJ,  how 
we  cao  kiMw  any  ptc^xwiiion  to  be  Eroe  of  all  panJcnlar  CTiaoglcs, 
cxcc^  we  have  «een  it  firsi  dentonsirated  of  the  abUraci  idea  of  a 
irianglc  which  equally  agrcct  to  all  i 

'  For  bccauae  a  property  may  be  demonKrutcd  to  agree  to  tome 
[arttcular  triangle,  it  will  t>ot  thence  follow  thai  it  equally  belongs  Co 
n*ry  other  with  it.  For  example,  ha«in;;  demonstrated  that  the 
three  angles  of  an  isotccles,  rcctaagular  uuogle«  are  equal  ui  two 
righi  ooe<,  I  cannot  therefore  conclude  this  aflcciion  argue*  to  all 
o^er  triangles,  which  have  neither  a  right  aogle,  nor  two  equal  ndei. 
It  teeiTUt  therefore,  that  to  be  ccruin  this  p(x>po»uoo  is  universally 
true  we  mutt  either  make  a  pardcvlar  demofutralion  for  every  par* 
bcaUr  triangle,  which  it  tmiKMctbIc,  or  once  for  all  demosstme  it  of 
tbc  abKraci  idea  of  a  trianf^lc,  in  which  all  the  particulars  do  indiffer- 
ently panake,  and  by  which  they  are  all  equally  tepresented.'  To 
which  I  answer,  that  though  the  idea  I  have  in  view,  whilst  [  make 
the  dcnoaetrabon,  be,  for  instance,  that  of  an  iaoaceles,  not  a  regular 
iriattgle,  whoic  sides  arc  of  a  determinate  length,  I  nwy  oevcrthelesi 
be  certain  it  extends  to  all  other  rectilinear  triangles  of  what  sort  or 
bigocu  cocTcr.  And  that  ncithei  because  the  right  angle,  nor  the 
equality,  nor  determinate  length  of  the  ndca  are  at  all  concerned  m 
the  dcnionMration.  It  is  true,  the  diagram  I  have  in  view  includes 
all  these  particulars,  but  then  there  is  not  tbc  least  mention  made  of 
tbcm  in  the  proofs  of  the  propoaitioa.  It  is  not  said  the  tlirce  angles 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  becanse  one  of  these  is  a  right  angle,  or 
bvcaoie  the  side*  comprehending  it  ore  of  the  same  length.  Which 
RtficiMitfy  shews  that  the  right  angle  might  have  been  oblique  and 
llie  lidn  noequaJ*  and  fot  all  the  others  the  demonstrations  hare  held 
good.    Ao<l  for  this  reason  it  is  that  1  conclude  that  to  be  tn»c  o] 
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any  obtiquc  angular,  or  scalrnDn,  which  1  had  dtmoatttiKcd  of  a  par- 
ticular right  angled,  e<]uicrufnl,  iriaQgk,  md  aot  because  I  demon- 
strated the  propOiitioD  ofthr  abstract  idea  of  4  triangle.'  The  author 
then  adds  somf  further  remarks  on  the  u«e  of  abstract  terms,  and  COD- 
clndes — '  M»y  we  not,  for  example,  be  affeetcd  with  the  promiie  of 
a  fooi/  titiit^,  though  we  hare  not  an  idea  of  what  ti  ii  ^  or  ii  not  the 
betog  threatened  with  danger  sufficieot  to  excite  a  dread,  though  we 
think  not  of  a  particular  evil  likely  to  befal  us,  and  yet  frame  to  our- 
kIvci  an  idcA  of  diingcr  in  abstraa?'  Istroduction  to  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,  p-  31- 

Hume,  who  has  taken  up  Bcikcley's  argnntents  on  this  subject, 
add  atErnii  tiiat  the  doctrine  of  abntruct  ide^is  applies  ilic  flattest  of  all 
r ontT 3(1  ici  ions,  that  it  it  posiible  (or  ihe  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
br,  has  enlarged  a  };ood  deal  00  this  last  topic  of  the  manner  in  which 
wordik  may  be  uippoied  to  excite  gcncrul  idcaa.  His  wordt  arc  thcK : 
*  Wbere  we  hare  found  a  re«rml>bncc  between  any  iw»  objecu  tlutt 
often  occur  to  us,  we  apply  the  same  name  tu  all  of  thera,  whaTever 
dtficrcDCcs  wc  may  observe  in  the  degrees  of  their  (juautity  and 
({uality,  uml  whatever  difTerenccs  inity  ap|>ear  among  them.  A^r 
we  have  acouired  a  cuatom  of  this  kind,  ihv  hearinj-  of  that  name 
revives  the  idea  of  one  of  these  objects,  and  makes  the  imaginatioD 
conceiTC  It  with  its  particular  circumstancea  and  proportions.  But  at" 
the  same  word  it  luppotid  to  hitte  been  frequently  applied  to  other 
individuals  tliat  arc  difTercnt  in  many  rcspecu  from  the  idea  which  is 
immediately  preaent  to  the  mind,  the  word  not  being  aWe  to  rerjve 
the  idea  of  all  ihc»c  indivtiluaU,  only  lourhtj  the  aoul,  if  I  may  be 
aJlowcd  so  to  speak,  and  rcriics  ihnt  custom,  which  wc  hare  acquired 
by  tufveying  them.  They  ate  not  in  reality  present  tu  the  mind,  but 
only  in  power,  nor  do  we  draw  chem  outdistinaly  in  the  imagination, 
but  keep  ourselves  in  readiness  to  survey  any  of  them,  as  we  may  be 
prompted  by  a  present  design  or  necessity.  The  word  raises  up  an 
individual  idea,  .ilong  with  a  certain  custom;  and  that  cuntom  pro- 
duces any  other  individual  one,  for  which  wc  may  have  occasion.' 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  p.  4.3,  4.  The  author  afterwards  adds, 
with  hit  usual  candour,  that  thin  account  does  not  perfectly  satisfy 
him,  but  he  reliei  principally  on  the  logical  deroonsttation  of  the 
impossibilities  of  abstract  ideas  just  before  given. 

I  confess  it  does  not  seem  an  easy  matter  to  recover  the  argument 
ill  this  state  of  it;  however,  I  wilt  attempt  it.  What  1  shall 
codcavDut  will  not  be  so  much  to  answer  the  foregoing  reatoning  as 
to  prove  that  in  a  strict  sense  all  ideac  whatever  are  mere  abstractiona 
and  can  be  nothing  else;  that  some  of  the  most  clear,  distinct,  and 
positive  ideas  of  particular  objects  are  made  up  of  numberless  incon- 
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«itCDcics :  ind  that  at  Hume  cxpreawa  h,  tlxy  do  touch  the  mmiI, 
llnd  arc  oot  drawn  diitiocily  to  the  imagiDation,  &c.    Thougli  1  Rhall 
I'Mt  be  ftbtc  to  point  ovt  dntioctly  the  faJlACy  of  the  for«$<HOg  reuoa- 
kh^  I  hope  to  niske  it  appear  that  tlierc  maM  be  somethiDg  wrong  in 
J  dte  ftemixi,  atxJ  that  the  luiuie  uf  thought  .-ind  idea*  i>  Quite  different 
rfrom  what  is  here  «upp(»ed.     t  nuy  be  allowed  to  set  on  ooc  pandox 
ll^pian  aoother,  and  u  iheac  wriicrn  itlinii  ihut  all  abstract  ideas  arc 
particular  image*,  to  1  (hall  trjr  to  fti»v  t)ui  ^11  pantcuUr  image*  are 
kbctract   Idea*.     U  it  can  be  made  to  appear  thu  our  ideas  of  par- 
ticuUi  thiagt  thcouclTCi  arc  not  panicular*  it  may  be  e-.uily  granted 
that  tboae  which  are  in  general  .-iltowcd  tu  be  ab^tritci  are  all  mx    The 
exiMeaee  of  abttract  and  complex  ideas  in  the  mind  hai  been  diiputed 
bi  the  tune  reason,  that  is,  io  falsely  anribuiing  iDdividoaltty,  or 
.  abaolnte  oaitjr  to  ilie  obWcti  of  arnse.     While  ca<3i  thing  or  object 
nid  to  be  abmlutely  one  and  «imple,  there  vu  found  lo  be  no 
'  lead),  com)as*,  or  expanuon  of  mind,  lo  comprehend  it ;  and,  on  the 
Other  hand,  there  wax  no  room  on  the  lame  luppotition  fur  the  doc- 
trine of  ahnractior,  for  there  i«  no  aboracliag  from  aheoJuie  unity. 
Tlut  which  is  one  posinTC,  indittsihlc  thing,  must  remain  entire  aa 
tbi*,  or  cease  to  exiit.     There  li  no  »ltemaiirc  between  individuality 
'  and  nothing.     As  toog  ai  we  are  determined  to  cottiidcr  any  one 
thing  or  idea,  8>  the  knot  of  a  chain,  or  the  Ggurc  of  a  man,  or  any 
iking  eUe,  ai  one  individoal,  it  rouit,  as  it  were,  go  together :  we  can 
take  nothing  away  without  dettroytng  it  altogether.     I  lure  already 
shewn  that  there  is  do  one  object  which  docs  oot  consist  of  a  number 
'pf  para  and  relations,  ot  which  does  not  fe<]uirc  a  compteheniiife 
I6c3iiy  in  the  mind  in  order  to  conceive  of  it.     Now  abstraction  ii  a 
] Bccnaeary  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  this  power  of  the  raiod, 
I  and  if  ti  were  a  pretious  condition  of  our  luving  the  ideas  of  things 
I  thai  we  thoulii  comprehettd  dittincily  nil    the  particu!ari  of  which 
^ihcy  arc  comcosed,  we  could  have  do  ideas  at  all.     An  impctfccdy 
'  eotnprehendeQ  ts  a  general  idea.    Bui  the  mind  perfectly  comprehends 
the  whole  of  no  one  object.     Tlut  i»,  it  has  not  an  alKoIutc  and 
diiliuct  koowlciige  of  all  its  parts  or  di^croxes  and  consequently  all 
our  iiaa  are  abscrantons,  that  u  a  gescral  and  confused  result  from 
a  outnber  of  undtitinguished,  and  undistingiusliable  impressions,  fot 
cfaefc  is  oo  possible  medium  between  a  perfcaly  distinct  comiirchcR- 
■ioa  of  all  the  paniculart,  which  is  impossible,  or  that  impericct  ant! 
teonfiued  one,  that  properly  constitutes  a  general  notion  in  the  om- 
or  the  other.     To  explain  this  more  paiticuUrly.     In  looking 
\ia  any  object,  as  a  house  on  the  opposite  sxle  of  the  way,  it  is  sop- 
|«ai«  that  the  impreirion  I  have  of  it  is  a  perfectly  distinct,  precise, 
I  m  dcji&itc  idea*  in  which  aUuoctioo  ha*  no  concern.      And  the 
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geoeril  idea  of  i  houM,  it  u  t^d,  it  raUier  a  roerc  wotd,  or  niui 
rodsc«  iudf  to  •omc  mxh  ptMirt,  individoal  inia|e  M  tbat  coBVcyedi 
by  tbe  aght  of  a  panicuW  boiiK,  it  being  iinpoMiblc  tlut  it  abodd  | 
be  nude  up  of  the  confused,  imperfect,  lod  undistinguithable  impre^' 
tioot  of  wveral  dUfereot  object*  of  the  tamv  kind.  Now  it  appeut ' 
to  IDC  the  caaicft  tbii^  in  the  vorM  to  shew  that  tht*  tcmiblc  inuige 
of  z  particiilar  hoiue,  into  which  the  general  it  to  be  leeolred  for 
greater  cicamew,  is  itMlf  but  a  confiiKd  and  vague  aotion,  or  num- 
berless incoDiiiiteficict  pclced  together;  not  one  prcciae  indindoal 
thing,  or  any  sumber  of  thiogt,  diitiacily  perceiwL  For  I  would 
aak  of  any  one  who  think*  his  senws  furnish  hirn  with  these  intaJUhle 
and  perfect  coRce]>IiuQS  of  things,  fret;  fioin  all  contradiction  and  per- 
plexity, whether  he  ba>  a  precise  knowlctlgc  of  ail  the  nrcuniKlance 
of  the  object  prescribed  to  him.  For  ioitaDcc,  it  the  krowlcdge 
which  he  tina  that  the  boutc  befaic  liim  is  larger  than  another  neAr  it, 
in  consequence  of  his  introlively  conddering  all  the  bricks  of  which 
it  ia  compOMd,  or  cm  he  trll  that  it  contains  a  greater  number  of 
windows  than  another,  without  dittiaclly  counting  tlicinf  Let  ub 
suppoat^  however,  that  he  iIocn.  But  this  will  not  be  enough  unIrN 
ho  has  also  a  distinct  perception  of  the  numbera  and  th«  size  of  th« 
panes  of  glass  in  each  window,  or  of  any  msrk,  stain)  or  dirt  in  each 
•emratc  l^ick  ?  Otherwise  hii  idea,  of  each  of  tlicse  parucniars  will 
sttll  be  general, and  hi*  most  Kubsuntial  knowledge  built  on  shadows; 
that  is  compOKd  of  a  aumbcr  of  parts  of  the  paru  of  which  he  hu  fw 
knowledge.  It  objects  were  wKnt  mankind  in  general  Kuppove  them, 
single  things,  we  could  have  no  notion  of  them  bin  what  was  par- 
ticular, for  by  leaving  out  any  thing  wc  should  leave  out  tlic  whole 
object,  whidi  is  but  one  tiling.  Wc  may  also  tie  said  to  have  a 
ptuiicular  knowled^r  of  thing*  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  parts 
wc  distinguish  in  them.  But  the  real  loundatioo  of  all  our  knowledge  < 
is  and  must  be  general,  that  is,  a  mere  confused  inipreuion  or  effect  of 
feeling  produced  by  a  number  of  things,  for  there  is  no  object  which 
does  not  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  and  wc  have  not  aa 
iniinltc  numlicr  of  distinct  idcai  answering  to  them.  Yet  it  cannot , 
be  denied  that  we  liave  some  knowledge  of  things,  that  they  make 
aome  impreision  on  u),  and  thii  knowledge,  thi«  impression,  muBt 
therefore  be  an  abatraci  one,  the  natural  result  of  a  limited  under* 
standing,  which  ii  variotuly  atTected  by  a  number  of  tilings  ai  the 
■ame  time,  but  which  in  not  susceptible  of  itself  to  an  infinite  numbef 
of  modilicatioDi.  If  it  shoLiEd  be  taid  that  the  sensible  im^ge  of  die 
house  is  nill  one,  as  being  one  impreuion.  or  given  result,  I  :iniwer 
that  the  most  abstract  idea*  of  a  house,  and  the  imperfect  recollectioo 
gf  a  niimbrr  of  houses  is  in  the  same  acnte  one,  and  a  real  idea, 
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dmiaci  fiom  that  of  u  tree,  tboagh  far  fTom  being  a  parucular  image. 
Agno,  it  is  nid,  th»  in  concctTrng  of  the  iJra  of  man  id  general,  we 
nnM  eooceirc  a  man  a  particular  tjgn  or  figure.  I  would  .uk  (itw  it 
tkk  lo  be  uniicislvwl  merely  of  hit  hei^lit,  or  of  hJa  foim  in  general? 
If  the  Litter,  it  woald  imjjy  that  wc  hare,  urhcreTei  we  pronounce 
the  word  hmk,  no  ideas  at  all,  or  a  disdnet  cooceplioD  of  a  man  with 
a  head  and  limU  of  a  ccrtaia  extent  aod  pcoportioa,  of  every  turn  in 
cacfa  future,  of  erery  variety  In  the  furnution  of  each  put,  as  well  u 
of  its  dittance  frum  ererjr  odwr  pan,  a  knowledge  which  no  tculpear 
or  nuBter  ever  had  of  ftny  one  fignre  of  which  be  wu  the  muct 
•erlco  matter,  for  It  would  be  a  knowledge  of  ui  infinite  number  of 
■Ks  drawn  io  all  directions  from  every  pan  of  the  body,  with  tbnr 
Hccisc  kogtb  sod  tcrmitutions.  Tliow  who  have  cvniigncd  this 
OBtDcM  of  abauaaioa  over  lo  ilie  sensri  with  si  view  to  make  the 
^10)1  Ruttcr  plain  and  easv,  have  not  been  aware  of  whit  they  have 
been  ftoiog.  They  suppowd  with  the  vulgar  tliat  it  waa  only  ncccsury 
10  opCQ  tlv  tyeu  in  order  to  »ce,  aod  thiii  the  images  produced  by 
ouiwaid  objects  afe  completely  deBocd,  and  unalterable  things,  in 
vbicfa  iheie  cao  be  00  diainc«s  and  coofutioa.  ThcM:  tpeculaton 
had  DO  tliought  but  they  saw  at  much  of  a  UiuUcane  as  Pouuin,  and 
knew  aa  mt»di  about  a  face  that  w»  before  them  as  Ttban  or  Vandyke 
would  have  dor)e.  Thit  is  a  great  miitnke ;  the  having  particular 
and  absolate  ideas  of  tliioj^s  is  no*,  only  ditfi cult,  but  impossible.  The 
ablest  pioten  have  nn-er  been  able  to  give  more  than  one  pan  ot' 
natare,  io  ab«iracted  views  of  tlung».  The  most  laborious  artists 
DCTcr  finitbed  to  pecfectton  soy  oae  part  of  an  object,  or  had  ever  an; 
nore  than  a  cotifnsrd,  vague,  uncertain  notion  of  the  shape  of  the 
nootb  or  nose,  or  the  colour  of  an  eye.  A«k  a  logiciaa,  or  any 
man,  and  he  will  du  doubt  tell  you  that  a  face  is  a  liacc,  a 
I  a  BOae,  a  tree  is  a  tree,  ami  thai  he  c^in  »rc  what  it  is  as  well 

I  another.  Ask  a  paiDier  and  h<-will  tell  you  otherwite.  Secoodly, 
_  '  ra  il  ia  asacnca  that  wc  roust  necessarily  have  the  idea  of  a 
particalar  sign,  when  wc  think  of  any  lo  general,  all  that  is  inteoded 
by  it  it,  I  believe,  that  we  must  think  of  a  partictihir  hti;;ht.  l^his 
idea  it  is  supposed  moK  be  particuUi  and  determinate,  juit  as  we 
auM  draw  a  line  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  nuke  1  m.irk  with  the 
slides  of  a  measuring  rule,  in  one  place  and  not  in  the  other.  1  think 
K  nay  be  ihcwo  that  this  view  of  the  oucstion  is  also  utterly  fallicious, 
and  a«  of  the  order  of  our  ideas.  1  he  height  (if  the  individual  is 
resolved  with  the  ideas  of  the  linei  terminating  or  delining  it, 
tlie  cmenncdiatc  space  of  which  it  properly  conusts  is  entirely 
For  let  ua  take  any  given  height  of  a  man,  whether  tall, 
,  Of  middle-si  sed,  and  let  Uiai  lieight  be  as  visible  as  you  pteaae, 
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1  would  atk  whether  the  actiul  beigbt  to  whicK  it  uddsou,  does  not 
coniiit  of  a  Dumber  of  other  Icn^i :  as  if  ii  be  a  uU  man,  the 
length  will  be  six  feet,  and  each  of  theae  feet  will  connM  of  to  many 


iacbes*  asd  thocc  inchc 


be 


ladc  up  of  I 


iiiid  thoK 


hc«  will  be  agttiD  made  up  ol  dccimaJ*,  at 
decimalii  of  oUter  tubordioatc  parts,  which  must,  be  all  diiiciactl^ 
placed, and  added  together  before  the  turn  total,  which  they  compnic, 
CU  be  pretended  to  be  a  diiCiQCl  particular,  di  individual  idea;  I  can 
only  uiidcntaBd  by  a  paniculat  ihiog  either  one  precise  indiTidual,  or 
a  prMiM  Btimber  of  iodividualt. 

InnUad  of  its  being  true  that  all  general  ideas  of  cxtenaioD  are 
deduciblc  to  particular  potitiyr  cxtcsBion.  the  rc»-et»c  propoucion  » 
I  think  demoaitnble :  that  all  panicutar  extenMooa,  the  moat  poritiTe 
and  dittinct,arc  never  any  thing  eltc  than  a  more  oi  lets  vague  ooOoo 
of  exteoiioD  in  geocral.  In  any  given  visible  object  we  have  always 
the  general  idea  of  someihing  exieoded,  and  never  of  the  precise 
length  I  for  the  preciK  length  at  it  it  thought  to  be  it  oeceMarily 
composed  of  a  number  of  lengths  too  many,  and  too  minute  to  be 
neccBSiaitly  attended  to,  or  Jointly  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  at  last 
loKS  ittelf  in  the  infinite  diviiibiitly  of  matter.  What  tort  of  dit- 
tioctncM  or  individual  can  ihcrcfotc  be  found  in  any  visible  image,  or 
object  of  senM,  I  cannot  well  conceive:  it  seems  to  me  like  tecking 
for  certainly  in  the  dancing  of  insect*  in  the  eieniog  «iui|  or  for 
fixcdneM  or  rest  in  the  motions  of  the  sea.  All  p^iicularv  we 
thought  Dothing  but  generals,  more  or  len  defined  by  circuntsiaooes, 
but  Dcrer  perfectly  to ;  in  thii  all  our  knowledge  both  begiu  and 
ends,  and  if  we  think  to  exclude  aU  generality  frooi  our  idcac  of 
thingi,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  utter  ignorance.  The  proof 
that  our  ideas  of  particular  things  are  not  themteWe*  particular,  it  the 
uncertainty  <ind  difficulty  we  have  only  in  comparing  them  with  one 
another.  In  looking  at  a  line  an  inch  long,  I  have  a  ceitain  geoeral 
impression  of  it,  so  that  I  can  tell  it  is  shorter  than  another,  three  ot 
four  limes  as  long,  drawn  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  bat  I  cannot 
immediately  icll  that  it  is  shorter  than  one  only  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
of  an  inch  longer.  The  idea  which  I  have  of  it  is  therefore  not  an 
exact  one.  In  looking  at  a  window  I  cannot  precisely  tell  the 
number  of  panes  of  glass  it  contains,  yet  I  can  easily  uy  whether  they 
are  few  or  many,  whether  the  window  is  large  or  small.  Now  if  all 
out  ideas  were  made  up  of  particulars*  we  never  could  proDonncc 
generally  whether  there  were  few  or  many  of  these  panes  of  glasa. 
but  we  should  know  the  preciw  number,  or  at  least  pitch  on  tone 
precise  number  in  our  minds,  and  this  we  cooJd  not  help  koowing- 
There  must  be  cither  ;,  lo,  20.  or  30;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  that 
the  idea  in  my  mind  is  a  Doating  one,  and  shifts  from  one  of  tbem  to 
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another,  lo  that  I  canoM  tdl  ttw  nrament  after  which  It  waa ;  faw 
vtiai  it  thU  imperfect  recollection  but  a  confbwd  contradictory  and 
abMnci  idea  i  Hrrt  i*  a  plain  dilemma :  it  it  a  fact  ibal  wc  have 
•one  idea  of  3  nsmbcr  of  objects  prcsrnicft  to  lu.  It  ia  alio  a  fact 
dut  we  do  no*  know  the  precise  number,  nor  can  we  nuign  any 
wuiLvi  coofidnidy  wbcther  right  «  wrong.  Whether  ihU  idea  w 
Int  aa  ab«iact  and  general  one  tt  teems  han)  to  taf.  ThoK  who 
coobbhI  that  we  caDmn  have  aa  idea  of  a  man  in  general,  without 
cooccnring  of  *onK  particular  maa*  >eem  to  hare  little  reaaoot  tlncc 
ibc  moat  pinicnlu  idea  wc  can  fortn  of  a  man,  either  id  iniagioation 
or  from  the  acloa)  impresuon,  is  but  a  general  idea.  1'hote  who  ny 
n  cannot  conceire  of  id  army  of  men  without  coaceiriog  of  the 
indiridualB  compoiiog  it,  oaght  to  go  a  tirp  fiinher,  aod  al^mi  that 
wc  nmn  repreMOC  to  ourtelre*  ifae  feaioref,  form,  complexion,  aiw, 
Mtore,  aod  drcM,  witli  ercry  other  circuinttanee  belonging  to  each 
lodiridual. 

We  most  admit  ibe  notioo  of  ab«tractioo,  fim  or  lait,  iuIcn  any 
one  will  contend  for  thii  mfioitc  reGaemcnt  in  our  idest  of  thing*,  or 
aocrt  that  we  hate  no  idea  at  all.  For  the  un>c  procett  takes  place 
■w  it,  sod  is  abeolutely  nececnry  to  our  inott  paxticular  ootiona  oT 
jM  well  ai  onr  mo«t  general,  namely,  thxt  of  sUtrKtiog  from 
tilars,  or  of  paciiing  over  the  minute  difference*  of  things,  taking 
.  io  the  grots,  and  attending  to  the  general  effect  of  a  number  of 
and  dimugutthahle  imprewioai.  It  is  thuf  we  arrire  at 
tint  ootiDa  of  things,  and  thus  that  all  our  after  knowledge  is 
aetjnired.  The  knowledge  upoo  which  our  ideas  rest  is  general,  and 
^dw  only  difference  between  U)«tnct  utd  particular,  is  that  of  being 
'  or  lets  general,  of  leaving  out  more  or  fewer  circumstances,  and 
or  fewer  objects,  perceived  ckher  at  ooce  or  in  uicceAsion,  and 
'fiirauog  either  a  partictibr  wbole^  *tgf*ti*^*t  oi*  a  class  of  things- 
It  may  be  asked  fnrthcr  whether  our  ideas  of  things,  however 
ibftract  in  general,  with  retpect  to  the  objects  they  represent,  are  not 
tin  their  own  nature,  smI  absolate  exicience  particular.  To  this  hard 
^unoon  I  shall  return  the  best  answer  I  can. 

I.   It  is  sufficient  to  the  present  purpose  that  ideas  are  general  b 
their  representation,  however  pinicular  in  themtelves.     Each  idea  is 
fnmetfaiag  in  itself,  and  not  another  idea.    Thii  is  equally  true  of  the 
abstract  or  particular  ideas  of  things.     The  abstract  idea  of  a 
I  is  tfce  abatraet  idea  of  a  man,  not  the  abstraa  idea  of  a  faorec, 
the  pardcdar  one  of  any  given  individual  man.    It  u  cfaancscrizcd 
'  gennal  propertiea,  and  dittioguished  by  ger>efal  circnfflitaacei,  aad 
I  tMitt  a  mere  word  witboot  any  idea,  nor  a  particular  image  of 
!  thkg:  so  the  idea  of  a  patticalar  maa,  though  ttill  only  a  general 
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rrtult  from  a  nuQibct  of  particuliirs  i*  luiTicientlj'  pouiirc  for  tlic 
actual  j>aT]K>ws  of  thought,  and  ^ivtin^uithable  froni  that  otlirr  general 
rnuk  or  impretiioD  whicli  Jnctilucci  the  tdva  of  i  particulu  hortc,  for 
■Dttance. 

3.  That  our  geneni]  notioas  uc  ^ay  othrraiM  particubr  than  m 
they  are  the  tarat  with  theraselvo,  aod  (liferent  from  one  aaotbef,  if 
more  than  1  know.  1  must  dnnur  »ii  ttus  <^ucuion,  whatcTer  otlicr» 
may  do.  Wh^lrrcr  coniradti'liont  arc  involvni  in  the  one  tide  of  it, 
tbuK  on  the  otbcr  Mcm  a*  great.  For  it  is  not  csty  to  imagine  any 
thing  niore  abaurd  th^n  the  i»i[i])ositi»n  that  the  idea  of  a  line  for 
initaoce  ia  precitely,  and  to  n  hair's  tiiradth  or  to  tlie  uuiiOM.  pomble 
exACtoru,  of  a  certain  length,  when  neither  the  precipe  numocr  nor 
the  precise  prt^rttoa  of  the  pans  composing  this  line  aic  ai  all 
known.  It  ia  like  nyinj;  that  we  cast  u|i  an  account  to  the  utmoR 
defjrec  of  nicety,  when  not  one  of  the  items  Is  known,  hot  aa  of  u 
average  conjecture  or  in  round  numbers.  We  gracrally  enimate  our 
notion  of  a  {MtrticuUr  cxtention  by  the  point  or  matter  at  all  terminating 
it,  and  it  (cem»  as  if  this  did  not  admit  of  an  amhigntiy,  or  variation. 
But  in  fact  all  ideas  arc  a  calculation  of  paniculara,  and  when  (be 
lurtt  are  only  known  in  giOM,  the  &um  total,  or  resulting  idea  can 
only  be  so  too.  The  cmallrst  division  of  which  our  notions  are 
nuccptibtc  si  a  general  idea.  In  the  ptogrcss  of  the  undcrftaadiag. 
we  never  bc^in  from  abnolutc  unity  but  always  from  something  thu 
is  more.  How  then  ii  it  pocsiblc  that  these  geoeral  cooceptioDs 
should  form  a  whole  always  coninteosuratc  to  a  precise  ouinbet  of 
absolute  unity  I  cannot  conceive,  any  more  than  how  it  is  possible  to 
ex)>ress  a  fraction  in  whole  number*.  The  two  thinga  ate  incom- 
patible. As  to  any  tiling  like  conocious  individuality,  i.e.  that  which 
asaigneib  limits  to  our  ideas,  we  know  tbcy  have  it  not. 

3.  I  would  obftervc  that  ideav,  .u  far  as  they  are  dininct  aed  par- 
ticnlaTi  seem  to  involve  a  greater  cooUadiction  than  when  tbey  are 
confoscd  and  general.  For,  in  proportion  to  their  distincuess,  must 
be  the  oiimber  of  different  acts  of  the  mind  excited  at  the  Ktme  lime  ; 
i.t.  in  proportion  to  the  individuality  of  the  image  or  idea,  it'  I  may 
to  exptc»  myerlf,  the  thought  ceases  to  be  individusl,  inasmuch  aa 
the  simplicity  of  the  attention  ii  thus  necessarily  broken  and  divided 
into  »  number  of  diiferetic  actions,  which  yet  are  all  united  10  the 
same  conscious  feeling,  or  there  could  be  do  connection  between  them. 
How  then  we  should  erer  he  able  to  conceive  of  things  distinctly, 
clearly,  and  particulaHy,  seemi  the  wonder :  not  how  different  itnpreft- 
EMKU  acting  at  once  on  the  mind  should  be  coofuaed,  aod  as  it  were 
maned  together,  in  a  general  feeling,  for  want  of  nifficlent  activilj  tn 
the  intellectual  faculties  to  give  form  and  a  diitinct  place  to  all  that 
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Bg  of  objccu  which  «  all  timn  kolicit  the  atication.  Let  aoy 
make  the  cxpcrimntt  of  counting  a  flock  of  ahrcp  driTcn  fax 
hy  him,  and  he  uriti  toon  find  hi*  im^ginattoa  unuhlr  to  k««p  juce 
with  th«  rapid  mcMMioa  of  objc<rt«,  snd  his  idea  of  paMiculir  nunibtr 
ilide  iato  the  gaaml  idrx  of  multitude;  not  that  bcciiUM  there  arc 
more  objecin  than  he  posuMy  can  count,  he  will  think  there  are  matif. 
Of  thai  the  word  Hock  vill  prcMiit  to  hit  mind  a  n>crc  aanx,  without 
nj  paniculars  corrcspondiDg  to  it.  Every  act  of  tlic  attrniion,  crery 
object  wr  aee  or  think  of,  pretenu  a  proof  of  the  ian»e  kind. 

4.  I  concerre  that  the  mind  hu  not  been  (iiirly  dealt  u-iih  in  thit 
ud  other  similar  que«iioai  of  the  eamc  sort.  Matter  alone  nccmt  to 
kare  the  priTilegc  of  presenting  dil^cultirK,  and  contradict  ion  i  at  every 
.ntn  ;  hot  the  moment  any  thing  of  thin  kind  ia  ohaerved  io  the  under- 
ng,  all  the  pctalaocc  of  logiciaiu  ii  up  in  amu,  and  the  mind  i< 
the  mark  on  which  tbey  vent  all  the  modet  and  figures  of  their 
tiB|intioeDce.  Lei  us  take  an  example  from  «ome  of  the«e  tdf- 
CTMcnt  matura  of  fact,  vhich  contain  at  Icaft  as  many,  and  a>  great 
eoattadictioBs,  as  any  io  the  most  abstmie  metaphysical  docutne,  such 
ai  in  extetuioa,  inotion,  and  the  curve  of  line*.  Now  ai  to  the  first 
of  thc*«,  excetMioa :  if  we  iuppo«e  it  10  be  made  up  of  poiota,  which 
ue  in  themselves  wilhom  cKlcnsioni  bui  by  ihrir  combination  prodoce 
it,  we  must  Mipposc  two  unextended  (hing«,  when  joined  fogeiher,  to 
hecome  exieodrd,  which  ia  like  supponing,  that  by  adding  logether 
Kveral  nothings,  we  csn  arrive  at  something.  On  the  other  liand,  if 
ve  luppoae  the  ultimate  parts  of  which  exiettrion  is  compoted,  to  be 
themselves  extended,  we  then  aitributc  cxtenaton  to  that  which  it 
iodhrisible,  or  a£rm  a  thing  to  coosift  of  parts,  and  to  have  none,  at 
the  same  time.  The  old  argument  against  the  [M3«ibility  of  moiioD  ia 
weQ  koown :  it  was  said  that  the  body  moving  must  either  be  in  the 
pbce  where  it  waa,  or  in  that  into  which  it  waa  passing.  Now,  tf  it 
«u  in  either  of  tbeae,  oc  in  any  one  place,  it  must  be  at  rest ;  and  as 
it  cofOd  oot  be  in  both  at  once,  it  followed  that  a  body  moving  could 
exin  DO  where,  or  that  iheie  was  00  lucb  thing  as  motion  in  nature. 
Again,  a  curre  line  is  described  nuchenuiically  by  a  point  moving, 
b«l  always  out  of  a  strait  line.  Now,  a  strait  line  is  the  oeareat 
bttwrm  aoy  two  points.  Bui  that  a  body  should  move  forward,  and 
Nt  move  strait  forward  to  (he  next  point  to  which  it  is  going,  seems  to 
■BfJy  QO  ie«*  an  absurdity  th^n  the  aHirming  that  a  thing  never  movea 
■I  the  direction  in  which  it  is  (;oing,  but  always  out  of  it ;  for,  if  it 
Qom  in  the  ume  direction,  the  tmallest  momeot  of  ttme,  this  is  not 
t  curve,  but  »  atrait  Hnei  and  if  it  doei  not  continue  to  more  in  the 
■SBC  dtrcctioci  at  all,  it  seems  utterly  iocooccivablc  that  it  should 
nte  any  progrcii,  or  move  cither  m  a  curve  or  a  strait  lioc.     Yet 
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my  OBc  who,  on  lh«  itr«ngth  of  ih<  cciKrndiction  itiwjlTcd  in  tbt 
tdcM  of  cxtctuioo,  motion,  or  curve  lines,  ilioukl  acvcrally  deny  or 
diabelievc  any  one  of  them,  would  he  thought  to  want  cominon  teoae. 
I  ihtnk  there  are  certain  facu  of  the  mind  which  arc  equally  erideni 
aod  uoaccounuble.  Those  who  contcod  that  the  one  are  to  be 
admitted,  and  the  other  not,  becauki*  il'.c  one  aie  tlte  objecta  of  aeiifef 
and  the  other  not,  do  not  deter«-e  any  leriou  answer.  It  ii  »  much 
a  fact,  that  1  rcraembcr  iiaviof,  kco  the  tun  ycnerday,  as  thu  1  sec 
it  to-day,  and  both  of  them  are  much  more  certain  fact*  than  that 
there  is  any  such  body  ai  the  mjo  really  exitiing  out  of  tlie  miod. 

I  will  now  rcCtirn  to  Berkeley,  and  endeavour  to  aatwcr  hii  chief 
objccdoni  to  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  First,  then,  I  canecifc 
that  be  has  hinmelf  virtually  given  up  the  question,  when  he  allows 
that  the  mind  may  be  affecicd  with  the  piomite  of  a  good  thing,  or 
terrified  by  the  appichcnsion  of  danger,  without  thinking  of  any  par- 
liodar  good  or  e*il  that  is  likely  to  befal  tu.  What  this  idea  of  ^>od 
or  crii*  which  i«  oot  particular,  can  be,  other  than  abstract,  1  caniMxt 
conceive ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  not  an  idea,  but  n  mere  feeling  excited 
by  cuitoni.  is  an  answer  Tcry  lilile  lo  the  purpose.  For  this  fn-lio^, 
this  custom,  ii  tiMlfa  general  impreatton,  and  could  not,  without  a 
power  of  abstraction  in  the  mind,  think,  without  a  powrr  of  being 
aaed  upon  by  a  number  of  dtffereni  impuhes  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
coBCurriDg  to  produce  3  general  Hfect,  abstracted  from  the  pwuenlu' 
Icclingt  tbemaelret,  or  the  objects  tirsi  exciting  them.  All  abKract 
ideas  ale  teverat  impressions  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  merely 
eunomary  atTeettont  of  the  mind,  not  diitinct  images  of  things.  But  ^ 
it  be  nid  that  the  word  idea  properly  signifies  an  image,  and  muit  be 
lOmething  diitinct,  then  I  answer,  lirst,  that  this  would  only  restrict  the 
wc  of  the  word  id^a  to  particular  thtaf;s,  and  not  affect  the  real  queMwn 
in  dicpute,  and  secondly,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  at  a  dittinci 
and  particular  image  in  the  mind.  The  manner  in  which  Berkdn 
explains  the  nature  of  mathemaiicil  demonstTatiosR,  according  to  hi* 
system,  i»hvws  itt  utter  inadequitcncM  to  any  purjjoses  of  general  rcaw>0- 
ing,  and  is  a  phii  confession  of  the  necetstty  of  abstract  ideas.  Pot 
all  the  answer  he  gives  to  the  question,  how  cnn  wc  know  sny  pfx>- 
position  tu  be  true  In  general,  from  having  found  it  so  in  a  particular 
instance,  como  to  this,  chat  though  the  diagram  we  have  in  view 
include?^  a  number  uf  particulars,  yet  wc  know  the  principle  to  be  true 
generally,  because  ihtrt  it  not  the  Uast  mtntion  made  of  llxtr  partuular* 
in  ibt  firoof  of  the  f>rdpoiilim.  But  I  would  auk  also,  whether  there 
is  Dot  the  least  thought  of  them  in  the  mind  i  The  truth  is,  that  the 
miod  upon  Berkeley!  principle  must  think  of  the  particular  right 
angled,  isoecelcs  triangle  in  qvesiJon,  or  it  can  have  no  idea  at  all, 
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fu  it  hu  no  MDtral  ida  of  a  triviglc  to  which  it  can  apply  the  aime 
gnenliy.  I?  we  Mppoae  that  there  ■>  any  such  gracraJ  rorm,  or 
■odan  to  which  the  other  particular  circunutaDCcfl  arc  merely  super- 
idded,  and  which  may  be  IHt  tusdiiij;,  chough  they  are  taken  away, 
wc  tben  nin  imtoediately  to  ;itl  tht  abwrditiei  of  abrtraclioD,  which 
be  ao  oanch  v!ihe«  to  afuid.  If  wc  then  demoDBtraic  the  propouTion 
of  the  fUticuUr  diagram  before  ut,  aj  of  a  deterrninate  lize,  shape, 
&Ci  tbi»  demonftriitioii  caoooi  hold  good  generally.  If  we  arc 
•appOKd  to  omit  all  thcac  particular  circumstaDcc*  in  our  tnindsi  then 
WK  dthei  drnioiuKntc  the  pfopofitiion  of  the  graeril  and  ^Mtnct  idea 
of  a  triaagle,  or  of  oo  idea  at  all ;  for  after  the  paritcularaareonitted. 
or  BtK  Ktended  to  by  the  miaiji  the  only  idea  rrmiiining  imiBt  be  a 
geaeni  one.  Farther,  that  on  which  1  am  withnj;  to  rea  the  whole 
cootroveny,  is  the  followiaj  remark,  tW.,  that  without  the  general 
idea  of  a  line  or  triangtc,  there  could  lie  no  particular  one  ;  that  it,  no 
idn  of  any  one  line  or  triangle,  u  of  the  aame  form,  or  as  any  way 
rdated  to  any  other,  ao  that  there  covld  be  no  common  meature  or 
liK  to  connect  .iny  of  oar  thought*  or  reaaooing  together  into  a  general 
oondnaion.  Fat  to  take  the  former  bitlance  as  the  most  simple. 
Wbeo  w«e  apeak  of  any  panicular  extcnaion,  it  is  evident  lliat  we 
■oderMaad  aomcthing  which  is  not  particular.  Besides  what  b 
wcidiv  to  it,  it  mutt  have  something  which  is  not  peculiar  to  i% 
DM  general,  to  merit  the  coninon  appellatioo.  Berkeley  tiys,  '  Aa 
ides  which  in  itself  is  pjiticubr*  becomes  gci>eral,  by  being  made  to 
maeatiit  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  idea*  oftbr  sitmt  twi.'  I  do 
n^iBflt  that  the  import  of  ibeae  last  words  may  be  attended  to.  Do 
diey  ngSCK  any  idea  or  mmc  ;  if  they  mean  any  thing,  it  must  be 
ametfaing  more  than  the  panicuhr  ideas  which  are  said  lo  be  of  the 
■rae  wn,  >./•  some  general  notion  of  them.  But  this  will  involve  aJI 
tbe  abaorditiea  of  abatraction.  If  there  is  any  thiog  in  the  mmd 
boUotbeae  panicnlar  ideas  themselTes — any  thing  that  compares  or 
them,  that  refer*  to  this  or  that  belief,  this  comparison  or 
caD  be  DOtfatog  but  a  perception  of  a  gcoLTal  nuturc  in 
|«faich  these  things  agree,  or  the  general  rc*emblance  which  the  mind 
eires  between  the  levem)  iraptesiion*.  If  there  is  no  snch  eom- 
OT  perception  of  resemblance,  oe  idea  of  abstract  qoalities,  then 
can  be  do  idea  answering  to  the  words  'of  the  same  sort; '  but 
para'cDlsr  ideal  will  \k  left  standing  1)y  themselves,  absolutely 
ted.  A*  Jar  as  our  idea*  arc  merely  paiticuUr,  i.t.  arc 
of  ochcr  ideas,  so  far  they  must  be  perlcctly  distinct  from 
■  other:  there  can  be  nothing  between  them  to  blend  or  astociate 
logechcr.  Each  Hcparate  idea  would  be  surrounded  witli  a 
<  Jf  frite  of  iu  own,  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  antijnthy  to 
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every  other  idea,  tod  tlic  fair  form  of  nature  would  present  ooihing 
but  JL  Dumber  of  diiconLint  aiomi.  A  panicalar  line  would  no  more 
represnit  another  lire,  than  it  would  represeiit  »  point ;  one  colour 
could  no  more  reiciiiUc  another  colour,  or  suf;gcst  it*  idea,  than  it 
couM  ihiit  of  a  Munil,  or  a  anicll ;  there  could  be  no  clue  to  mikc  ui 
cla»  difterenl  chadci  of  the  same  colour  under  one  genenl  name,  any 
more  than  the  most  oppoeiie :  unc  tiiani;lc  would  be  aa  dt^tioct  from 
another,  as  from  &  square  or  a  cube,  and  «o  through  the  whole  ij&tcra 
of  art  anil  nature.  I'here  mtiKt  be  a  mutuil  leaning,  a  greaiei 
proximttv  between  some  ideas  than  others :  a  commoa  point  lo  which 
they  teno,  that  is  a  common  quality :  a  {;;cncra)  nature,  in  which  they 
are  identified :  or  there  could  not  lie  in  the  mind  mote  ideas  of 
same  or  like,  or  different,  or  judgment,  or  rcisoning,  or  truth,  or 
falscbaod*  than  in  the  stones  in  the  licldsi  or  the  sands  of  the  aca- 
shores  The  idea  of  clauiog  things  implies  only  the  same  ton  of 
j;eoeral  comparison,  or  abstract  idea  of  likeness,  that  is  necetSiary 
to  the  idea  of  any  eimple  scnftiblc  quality  of  an  object,  la  botii 
cases,  we  only  contem]iIate  a  number  of  things  as  alike  or  undei 
the  tame  general  notion,  without  attending  to  their  actual  differ- 
ences. Take  the  idea,  for  insunce,  of  a  slab  of  white  marble. 
Ai  long  as  only  one  such  piece  of  marble  is  cansidcrcd,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  particular  object,  and  its  urhtteoess  is  supposed  to 
be  perceived  by  the  miud  as  a  simple  Kcnsibic  quality.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  several  such  skhs  of  marble  ate  presented  to  the  mud,  this 
U  commonly  considered  as  producing  a  general  idea  of  marble  and  of 
vbiicoesa.  But  this  idea  of  whiteness,  not  as  a  quality  of  a  particular 
thiog,  but  as  a  common  quality  of  diScrcot  things,  is  rejected  by  the 
modems  as  implying  the  suppontion,  that  several  different  ideas  can 
coalesce  in  the  some  general  notion,  which  amounls,  they  say,  to  the 
contradiction  iliat  a  ihing  may  be  the  same,  and  ditfcrcnt  at  the  same 
time.  Now  I  would  affirm  whatever  there  is  absurd  or  inconceivable 
in  this  latter  case  a^rptics  equally  to  the  former.  For  what  possible 
idea  can  any  man  form  of  a  slab  of  white  marble,  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  abitraction  i  I  s  the  idea  of  its  whiteness  as  a  sennble 
quality  the  idea  of  a  point.  Is  it  one  single  imprcwioo?  This 
Berkeley  and  others  deny,  for  they  say  there  can  be  no  idea  of  colour 
without  exteoaion,  or  of  quality  without  quantity.  If  there  are  in 
this  object  seTeral  impression*  of  colour,  I  would  ask  arc  tbey  all  dis- 
tinctly perceis-ed  !  Are  they  all  the  same  ?  Or  if  not,  are  all  their 
differences  perceived  by  the  mind,  before  it  possibly  can  be  impressed 
with  the  general  idea  of  a  certain  sensible  quality,  or  that  the  object 
before  it  is  while?  It  the  minil  ^ware  of  crrn  the  slightest  stain  in 
tlus  object,  of  every  thing  that  may  happen  to  vary  it  ^     Yet,  if  the 
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I  &llt  aaytliing  diott  of  this  mtDutc  and  perfrct  knowledge,  it  ran 
look  be  an  iTDperfect  and  genital  notioo.  That  ia,  a  number  ot 
£ficrcDCcs  imm  be  nuaacd  together  in  i  common  feeling  of  likcae«i, 
ai  a  number  ofteparuc  parts  make  up  tb«  idea  of  a  girea  object. 
¥«thit  U  all  that  it  impUt-d  to  fonuing  the  ideas  of  whiteoesa  ia 
{tseial,  aa  belonging  to  several  objrcUi,  of  of  colour,  or  exieiuion,  or 
njr  other  idea  wliaicvrt,  drawn  from  numberleii  objects,  impresaed  at 
tMinberlcM  times.  If  paiticular  objects  or  qualities  were  single 
chiogB,  there  would  then  be  tome  prectwr  limit  between  them  and 
abonct    or    general    ideas,   but   as  the  most  particular  object,   or 

^''ies,  2s  well  as  the  most  general  comhinauoa*  sod  classes  of 
s  are  necessarily  confused  and  mixed  ictults,  and  nothing  more 
than  a  number  of  imprcittoni',  never  distinctly  analyzed  by  tlie  mind, 
there  caa  be  oo  general  rcasooiag  to  disprove  abstracted  ideas  in  the 
'  of  the  word. 
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Ih  the  IbllowiQg  Gtaayi  1  shall  attempt  to  gire  aotne  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  nmdem  meiabh^fics,  to  state  the  opinions  of  the 
principal  writers  who  hare  trcatca  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  of 
Lord  Bacon  to  tlie  present  day,  and  to  examine  the  argumenu  by 
which  they  are  supported.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  he  my  object  to 
shew  what  the  real  cooclunons  of  tlie  most  celebrated  auihorn  were, 
lod  the  steps  by  which  they  anived  at  them:  to  trace  the  connexioo 
ur  tiojnt  out  the  difference  between  theii  sereral  tyitems,  an  veil  as 
to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  bios  and  turn  of  ihdr  minds,  and  in  what 
their  true  strength  or  weakness  lay.  This  will  undoubrdly  he  best 
done  by  an  immediate  reference  to  their  works  whenever  the  nature 
of  the  sabject  admits  of  it,  or  whenever  their  mode  of  reasoning  is  not 
so  loose  and  deiohoty  as  to  rcoder  tite  quouiiun  of  nanicuUr  passages 
a  ukImi  at  veil  a*  endless  labour.  In  the  Hittory  of  English 
FLilosoBby,  of  which  I  published  a  protprclus  some  time  ago,  I 
ivteodca  to  hare  gone  regnbtly  through  with  all  the  writers  of  any 
coesidrrable  note  who  fdl  within  ihe  limits  of  my  plan,  and  lo  have 
0*co  a  detailed  analysis  of  their  sereral  subjects  and  argumctits. 
But  ibis  would  lead  to  much  greater  length  and  minuteness  of 
iB^iy  than  seemi  coniiiteni  with  my  present  object,  and  would 
btwdes,  1  am  afraid,  prove  (what  Hoboes,  speaking  of  these  subject* 
i>  gneral,  call*)  'but  dry  discourK.'  To  avoid  this  as  much  aa 
fnMe,  I  ahall  pass  over  all  those  writers  who  have  not  been  dii- 
eitJicr  by  the  boldness  of  their  opinions,  or  the  logical 
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prpci(i»n  of  thctr  arf^mcRti.  Indrrd  t  ihall  coniine  my  attention 
more  pATticuIarly  lo  those  who  hare  nude  thcmtdTca  coospicuoui  by 
deviating  from  the  beaten  trick,  and  who  h^ve  itruck  out  lome 
ortgtnal  dincnwry  or  IwiUiant  jiaradox  ;  wfiote  metaphyncal  ty«tem« 
trcDcb  the  cIokec  on  monliiy,  oi  whoiic  fpcculatioaai  by  the  intcrcsi 
ai  well  as  novchy  attached  lo  tliem,  ha»e  become  topics  of  general 
coaveriatiott. 

Secondly,  beside*  stating  the  opiDioos  of  other*,  ODc  ptiitcipa.! 
object  which  I  Ehall  biTc  Id  t!cw  will  be  to  act  »  jud^c  or  umpire 
between  them,  to  dininguish,  ai  tar  la  I  am  able,  (he  boundario  of 
tme  nd  liil>e  philotopby,  and  to  try  if  I  caoiiot  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  system  more  conformable  to  reason  and  experience,  and,  in  iu 
practical  result*  at  lea«,  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, tlian  the  one  which  ha»  becQ  generally  received  by  the  moil 
knowing  persons  who  have  attcoded  to  aucb  subjects  within  the  last 
century  j  I  mean  die  material  or  meriera  philosophy,  as  it  faas  been 
called.  According  to  this  philosophy,  »  I  underttand  it,  all  thought 
it  to  be  resolved  into  tenintioiit  all  morality  into  the  love  of  pleaturt-i 
and  all  action  into  mochonical  imputse.  Thew  three  propasiiiooi, 
taken  together,  embrace  almoct  every  question  relating  to  the  human 
mind,  and  in  their  differcot  rami  li  cat  ions  and  intersections  form  a  net, 
not  unlike  that  used  by  the  enchanters  of  old,  which,  whosoever  has 
once  thrown  over  him,  will  find  at!  his  efiorta  to  escape  vain,  and  his 
attempts  to  reason  freely  on  any  subject  in  which  his  own  nature  is 
concerned,  baffled  and  confounded  in  every  direction. 

This  system,  which  first  rose  at  the  mggestion  of  Lord  Bacon,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  nchool-phi  losopby,  hat  been  gradually  growing  up  to 
its  present  height  evrr  since,  from  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  word 
aefrrienetf  conlining  it  to  a  knowledge  of  things  without  ua;  wberess 
it  in  fact  includes  iill  knowledge  relating  to  objectd  dthci  within  oi 
out  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  have  any  direct  and  potiiivc  evidence. 
We  only  know  that  we  ourselves  exist,  the  most  certain  of  all  tfuclu, 
from  the  experience  of  what  poasei  within  ouisclres.  Strialy  speak- 
ing, alt  other  facts  of  which  we  are  not  immediately  conscious,  are  so 
in  a  secondary  and  subordinaie  sense  only.  Physical  experience  is 
indeed  the  fouodalioD  and  the  test  of  tliat  part  of  philosophy  which 
rdate*  to  physical  ubjecu :  fuithcr,  physical  analogy  is  the  only  rale 
by  which  we  can  extend  and  apply  our  immediate  knowledge,  or 
infer  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  difTereiK  objecCo  around  us. 
But  to  say  tbiit  physical  experiment  is  either  the  test  or  source  or  guide 
of  that  other  pail  of  philosophy  which  rdates  lo  our  ioternal  percep- 
tion*, that  we  arc  to  look  to  external  nature  for  (he  form,  the  sobataace, 
the  colour,  the  very  life  and  being  nf  whatever  exists  in  our  mindai  or 
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thnt.  wt  can  only  infer  Che  lawi  vhicb  regulate  the  phenomeiu  of  the 

Duad  from  thofc  which  rc£vJatc  the  phenomcDB  of  matter,  i*  to  coa- 

fbuDcliwothingBCTilifclydiitiQct.  OurkBowIcd|{eofincntd]phrnon>cna 

from  cociciouiuteii,  reflection,  or  obtervation  oTlheir  cotreipordcnt  sign* 

in  ociicrs  i>  t!:c  true  buitof  meUphyiical  in(|)itryt  uthc  knowledge  of 

jjeti,  commonly  so  caElrd,  ii  the  only  (olid  ba«i  of  natural  phWoto^hy. 

To  say  that  the  operaiioDi  of  the  mind  and  the  operatioiu  of 

matter  are  io  rciHtj  the  nme,  «o  that  we  may  alway*  nuke  the  one 

expoocQtaof  the  other,  U  to  aMumc  the  very  point  in  tlwpate,  not 

Daly  without  any  endeoce,  but  in  defiance  of  every  appearance  to  the 

contrary.     Lord  Bacon  wa*  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  indeed  one  of 

the  grcaicii  tha:  have  adorned  thU  or  any  other  country.     He  wa*  a 

nm  of  :i  clear  and   active  spirit,  of  a  mott  fertile  geniut,  of  vast 

deiigBt,  of  geaeral  knowledge,  aod  of  profound  wiidoni.     He  uniwl 

tlw  powers  of  imagiiutMa  and  ■udemaodiog  in  a  greater  degree  ibaa 

aInuK  any  other  writer.     He  was  one  of  tlte  ittongeA  tattancea  of 

tluxe  neOt  who  by  the  rare  privilege  of  their  nature  arr  at  once  poeti 

and  philoaophcr*,  and  aee  eqaaliy  into  both  wurldii.     The  ichoolmen 

aad  their  followrra  attended  to  nothing  but  essmcci  aikI  itprciea,  to 

laboured  aaalvMa  and  antfiail  dedoctinna.     They  arem  to  hnve  alike 

^mtffudtd   both   kinda   of  experience,   that    relating   lo   external 

objecta,  and   that   relating  to  the  obaervation  of  onr  own   internal 

freltags.     From  the  imperfect  tute  of  knowledge,  they  had  not  a 

luftcietit  miaiber  of  &cte  lo  guide   them  to  their  experimental 

rcaearchea ;  and  intoxicated  with  the  novelty  of  their  vam  diatiociioos, 

tas^  by  rote,  tbey  would  be  tetnpted  to  detpise  the  cleareit  and 

noH  oEmoua  niggertiona  of  their  own  mind*.     Subtile,  rettlcM,  and 

•etf-auffideot,  they  thought  that  tnith  wu  only  made  to  be  dliputed 

abottt,   and   extned   no   where   bni    in    their    deraonttratioru   and 

VfHoguiDt,     Hence  arwe  thcii '  logomachy  ' — their  efcrlaiting  w<^rd- 

figbu,  their  abarp  debatea,  their  captioiu,  bootless  controvcrtics. 

Aa  Lord  Bacon  expre«se«  it,  •  they  were  made  lierce  with  dark 
keeping,'  Ngnifying  that  their  angry  and  unintelligible  cootesta  with 
ODe  aootber  were  owing  to  ihdr  not  having  any  distinct  objecta  to 
tngage  tbcii  attention.  They  built  altogether  on  their  own  whims 
aad  nncies,  aad  buoyed  up  by  their  specific  lenty,  they  mounted  in 
ibcir  airy  disputations  in  cDdlesi  flights  and  circles,  clamouring  like 
birda  of  prey,  till  they  equally  lost  sight  of  truth  and  nature.  This 
freat  maa  thcrcTorr  intended  an  etsential  service  to  phitodophy,  in 
viilny  to  recall  the  attention  to  facts  and  '  experience '  which  bad 
tcea  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  and  thus,  by  incorijorating  the  abstract 
ti^  the  coDCrete,  and  geoemi  reaioninf;  with  inditidiul  obBervation^ 
■B0K  to  our  conclutioni  that  solidity  and  firnmcsf  which  they  nnit 
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otfacru-iBC  alwayi  wsrtt.  He  did  ooihing  but  insisi  on  the  ncccsiiity  of 
'  experience,'  more  particularly  in  natural  tcience  i  and  from  the 
wider  field  that  ii  open  to  it  thcii't  zk  well  lu  the  prodigiouo  tucccw  it 
has  met  with,  thit  lancr  application  of  the  vmtd,  in  which  h  is 
tantamounl  to  pby&icat  experimeni,  haa  ao  for  engroued  the  whole  of 
our  atteatioR,  that  miod  hai  for  a  good  while  paat  been  io  wme 
danger  of  being  overlaid  by  matter.  We  run  from  oac  error  into 
another ;  and  as  we  were  wrong  at  firit,  so  in  altering  our  conrae,  we 
hare  turocd  nbout  to  the  opposite  extreme.  W<  deipiscd  '  experi- 
ence '  altogether  before ;  now  we  would  have  nothing  but  *  experience,' 
and  that  of  the  grossest  kind. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  gained  much  by  not  ccDtultiog  the  •uggestions 
of  out  own  mindi  in  questions  where  they  infonn  ut  of  nothing: 
namely,  io  the  panicular  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  natural  world; 
and  we  have  hastily  concluded,  reversing  the  rule,  that  the  best  way 
to  iLrriTe  at  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  also,  was  to  lay  aside  the 
dicuies  of  out  own  consciousnesE,  thoughti,  and  feelings,  at  dcceilfitl 
and  insufficient  guides,  though  they  are  the  only  meaos  by  which  we 
can  obtain  the  least  light  upon  the  subject.  We  seem  to  have 
resigned  the  naivial  use  of  our  understsndingt,  and  to  havr  given  up 
our  own  existence  aa  a  nonentity.  We  look  for  our  thoughts  and  the 
distinguishing  properties  of  our  minds  in  wime  image  of  them  in 
mutter,  aa  we  look  to  see  our  face*  to  a  glait.  We  no  longer  decide 
physical  problem!)  by  logical  dilemmas,  but  we  decide  questions  of 
logic  by  the  cvideocen  uf  the  nenses.  Inilend  of  putting  our  reason 
and  invention  to  the  lack  indifferenTly  on  all  questions,  wlitiher  we 
have  any  previous  knowledge  of  them  or  not,  we  have  adopted  the 
easier  method  of  tuspcoding  the  use  of  our  faculties  altogether,  and 
settling  tedious  conctoversies  by  means  of  *  four  champions  fierce- 
hot,  cold,  moist  and  dry,'  who  with  a  few  more  of  the  rctainwii  and 
hangers  on  of  matter  determine  all  qucations  relating  to  the  nature  of 
inan  and  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding  very  learnedly.  That 
which  wc  leek  however,  namely,  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  laws 
by  which  we  think,  feci,  and  act,  we  must  di»eo*er  in  tlit-  mind  itself 
or  not  at  all.  The  mind  has  laws,  powem,  and  prir^ctples  of  its  own, 
and  ta  not  the  mere  puppet  of  matter.  This  genera!  bias  ia  fnvour  of 
mechanical  reasoning  and  physical  cxpetim'CQt,  which  was  the  conse- 
(jucnce  of  the  previous  total  neglect  of  ibem  in  maiters  where  they 
were  strictly  necessary,  wag  strengthened  by  the  poweifyl  aid  of 
Hobbcs,  who  vtm  indeed  the  father  of  the  modem  phiJosophy.  His 
strong  mind  an<t  body  apprar  to  have  resisted  nil  tmprcHiortt  but 
those  which  were  deritixl  from  the  downright  blows  of  ttiatter :  all 
Itb  ideas  seemed  to  lie  like  subttimcet  in  his  brain :  what  was  tkot  a 
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tobd,  u&g^ble,  diuinct,  palmble  object  wai  to  him  nothing,  llx 
cxiennl  iiDa^e  vtCMcd  »o  ckwc  upon  hU  niind  that  it  ilcntioyn]  tbc 
Bover  dT  cooaciouiocss,  aad  lefi  no  room  for  Mtrmion  to  any  thing 
bn  icadf.  Me  vu  by  nature  i  aiiUrriahBi.  Locke  asiitted  greatly 
ID  giving.  Dopularity  to  the  midc  Khcmc,  u  well  liy  rnpoiuug  iDany 
of  Hobbo  c  metaphyiiaJ  principlu  u  by  the  doubtful  rrtituncc  whkfa 
he  nude  to  the  reit.  And  Ji  om  been  jierfectcd  and  has  received  it« 
bn  poliih  And  rovadacw  in  the  haods  of  tome  French  philoooiihcri, 
at  CondilLac  and  ochciR.  It  has  been  genenlty  supposed  that 
Mr.  Locke  was  tbc  Cirst  person  who,  in  liis  *  F.vny  on  the  Htnnaa 
UndenoodiDg'  HtafaJubed  the  modern  nctapbyitcal  lyitem  on  a 
(olid  uid  immoveable  bun.  This  is  a  great  miatake.  The  syttcm, 
nch  »  it  is,  exined  entire  in  »!!  it*  gcnem)  principles  in  Hobfaei 
befefc  him  j  this  was  never  onctiuirocally  or  exi>Iicitly  avowed  by  the 
mlior  of  the  *  Hssay  on  the  Haman  Undcnunding.'  Locke  merely 
ntdcavoored  to  accomntodale  Holibes'*  ieadinj;  principle  to  the  more 
fOfolai  o^ionft  of  the  lime;  and  all  that  tuccccdio^  wriiets  have 
done  to  tm|)rove  upon  bis  iyuem»  and  clear  it  of  inconustent  and 
KOaatoiu  maiter,  bos  only  tended  to  reduce  it  bock  to  the  ]iuiiiy 
lod  dmplici^  ia  which  it  is  to  he  found  in  Hobbcs.  The  immediate 
and  professed  object  of  both  these  writers  is  indeed  the  same,  namely, 
to  account  for  our  ideas  and  the  formation  of  the  humiin  urtdrrctandiDg 
fton  sensible  impieMioni.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  dcsigD*  Mr. 
LiKkc  has  deriated  widely  and  at  almoHi  every  step  From  hia  pre- 
decessor. This  difference  would  alntost  unavoidably  arise  from  the 
natural  cbaracier  of  their  mirxls,  which  were  the  moet  opposite 
ooDcdvablc.  Hobbcs  bad  the  uuno»i  rclbncc  on  himself,  and  was 
Dupaaeac  of  the  leait  douI>t  or  cootiadiction.  He  »aw  trum  the 
be^nning  to  the  end  of  his  lystcm.  He  ii  always  thercfoire  oa  firm 
grooDdi  and  never  uocc  iwcrrct  from  his  object.  He  is  at.  no  paJni 
tn  remove  objectiooi,  or  soften  consequences.  Grantinj*  his  first 
■rinciple,  all  the  rest  follows  of  course.  There  is  an  air  of  grandeur 
■  the  Mcro  conbdcnce  widi  which  he  auods  alone  in  the  world  of 
fait  own  OMDions,  rcgardlcsi  of  bi»  contemporaries,  and  conscious  that 
fae  is  the  foutider  of  a  new  race  of  thinkers.  Locke,  on  the  other 
bandf  waa  a  man,  who  without  die  uroc  comprchcoiiivc  jiraap  of 
Aonglu  had  I  greater  deference  fur  the  opinions  of  otlicrt,  imd  was  af 
aniefa  more  camioiu  and  circum>pcct  turn  of  mind.  He  could  not 
bn  meet  with  many  thiogn  in  the  peremptory  Bascrtioiu  of  Hobbes 
that  Rmst  make  him  pause,  that  be  would  be  u  a  lost  to  reconcile  to 
■a  tttestrve  observation  of  what  passed  in  his  own  mind,  and  that 
mnld  enually  shock  the  prevailing  notions  both  of  the  learned  and 
lb  ignoraot.        He   was    therefore   led    to   coniidcr   the    difereai 
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ebjectioM  to  the  (yMcni  which  bad  b«eo  left  uiuniwercd 
unnoticed,  to  nuke  a  comproniiac  between  the  received  docttinei,  and 
the  violent  pvadoxes  conuined  in  the '  LcTiattiiin  '  and  the  '  Trcaiiw 
of  HuTiun  Nature,*  or  to  admit  thi-se  Uh  with  jw  many  (juilificattooa, 
with  BO  much  circumlocution  aod  prcparalioBf  and  after  such  an 
appearance  of  the  moil  niKtute  and  candid  cxaminationi  aod  of 
willingncst  to  be  convinced  oo  the  other  ilde  of  the  question,  as  lo 
obmtc  the  oflciiiivc  and  banh  ciTect  which  accompaDics  the  ibrapt 
dofcmstisRi  of  (he  original  author.  It  was  perhaps  necessary  that 
the  opiniuna  of  Mohhes  tihould  undergo  this  tort  of  metamorphoui 
before  they  could  gain  a  heahng :  as  the  direct  nyt  of  the  sub  must 
be  blmiTcd  and  refracted  by  pasaing  tbroufih  lomc  deoflcr  medium  in 
order  to  be  borne  by  common  eye«.  So  sheathed  and  lofteoed,  their 
sharp,  unpleacant  point*  uken  off,  hi*  doctrines  nlmoit  imnrtediaiely 
met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  became  popular.  The  gcncru 
principle  being  once  ettabhshed  wttliout  its  panicular  coDsequencei, 
and  the  public  mind  augured,  it  vm  noon  found  aa  easy  taslc  to  point 
out  the  iaconsinency  of  Mr.  Locke's  reamninji  in  many  resprctSt  and 
to  give  a  more  decided  tone  to  hit  philoiopbical  lyitem.  Berkeley 
was  one  of  the  flrtt  who  tried  the  experiment  of  puthing  hit  principles 
into  the  rcrj^  of  paiadox  on  the  (jucetion  of  abstract  ideas,  which  he 
has  done  with  admirable  dexicrit^- Jind  cleamest,  but  without  going 
beyond  the  explicitnHS  of  Hobbes  on  the  tame  question.  Subtequent 
writers  added  diifcrcni  chaptcrstoiupply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Essa/i 
which,  with  scarcely  a  tingle  exception,  may  be  found  essentially 
comprized  in  that  institute  and  dif;e*t  of  modcfn  philosophy,  our 
author's  '  Leviathan.' 

In  thus  giving  the  praite  of  originality  and  force  of  mind  to  Hobbes. 
and  regarding  Locke  merely  at  his  follower,  I  may  he  thcKigbt  to 
venture  on  dangerous  ground,  or  tu  lay  uahatlawed  hands  on  a  rcpnta- 
tion  which  is  dear  to  every  lovcT  of  truth.  But  if  something  is  due 
to  iamc,  Bomething  is  also  due  to  justice.  I  confess  however,  that 
having  b^o^ghl  this  charge  against  the  <  tssay  on  the  Human  Undct- 
•twwl'ng/  I  "n  bound  to  make  it  good  in  the  fullest  manner  j 
oiberwiac,  I  shall  be  inexcusable. 

What  I  therefore  propose  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  Essay  it 
to  show  that  Mr.  Locke  was  not  really  the  founder  of  the  modern 
dyicem  of  philosophy  as  it  respects  the  human  mind  t  and  (  shall 
think  that  I  have  suftciently  establithcd  this  point,  if  I  can  make  it 
augiear,  both  that  the  principle  iitcif  on  which  that  system  rests,  and 
alt  the  striking  consecjurnces  which  have  been  deduced  from  it,  are  lo 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  more  dearly,  decidedly,  and 
forcibly  expressed  than  they  arc  in  the  '  Gisay  on  the  Human  Under- 
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^      WhcD  I  iprak  of  (he  principir  of  tlic  modem  riKUpliyiical 

iptim,  1  mean  the  assumpiion  thii  the  operations  of  the  imcllect  are 
Mlly  a  QOntiauation  of  the  impultca  cxiiuog  to  nutter,  or  that  all  the 
ihouj^tA  «i<l  coDccptioni  of  the  mlDtl  irr  oothing  more  nor  Ina  than 
TahoDi  nodificuionc  of  the  original  inipresiioix  of  thioge  on  a  being 
esducd  wHh  MautioQ  or  uBiple  perception.  Thi*  lyttem  consider* 
idea*  neicljr  aa  tbcy  are  caturd  by  cxicroal  objects,  acting  oo  the 
omaw  ef  aeosc,  and  tries  to  account  for  them  oo  that  hypochetia 
mely.  It  is  upon  thia  principle  of  excluding  the  undersUadtog  m  a 
dittincx  (acuity  or  pover  Irom  all  shiin:  in  its  own  operations,  t bat  tfat 
wfaole  of  Hobbca'fc  icuonin;;  proceedt.  Let  at  we  what  he  nakM 
of  it. 

The  fint  pan  of  the  *  Leviatliaa,*  entitled  'Of  Man,*  begins  in 
thit  manner : 

CH*rTEa  I. — Of  S»m( — 'Concerning  the  thoughu  of  man,  I 
will  cooiider  thvtn,  firM  aiogly,  und  aficrwards  in  train,  or  dependence 
Bpoo  ooe  another.  Singly,  they  arc  every  one  a  rcwcaenution  or 
afpcataacc  of  aome  ^uahiv  or  other  aecidnt  of  a  body  withoot  us; 
which  is  commoDly  callea  an  otf^ :  Which  object  workcih  on  the 
eyes,  ear*,  and  oclier  paru  of  man's  body  i  and  by  diveraiiy  of 
worili^,  Jproduceth  diveraitv  of  appearance*. 

'  The  Origiaal  of  them  all  is  that  wluch  we  call  SENi>a :  For  there 
■■  00  coDcepuoo  in  a  man's  mind  which  bach  not  at  fim,  totally  or  by 
piria,  been  begotten  upon  the  organs  of  sense.  The  rest  arc  derived 
mn  that  original. 

'The  cause  of  tense  is  the  external  body  or  object  which  presseth 
the  orgta  proper  to  each  sense,  either  immediiiely  u  in  the  taste  and 
lOQcbt  or  mediately  as  in  teeing,  hearing*  and  tmelling:  which 
prcaivr  by  the  medtation  of  nerves,  and  other  strings  and  mcmbranea 
of  ihv  body,  continued  inwards  to  the  Brain  and  Heart,  canseth  there 
(  miataacc  or  couotec-prcuurc,  or  endeavour  of  the  heart  to  deliver 
luitf :  which  endeavour,  becaaae  attviard^  Kemeth  to  be  some  matter 
without.  And  this  seeming  or  fancy  is  tlut  which  men  call  tenae : 
tai  CQOstMcth  to  the  ere,  lo  a  light  or  colour  figured ;  to  the  car,  in 
1  •oond  i  to  the  nostril,  in  an  odour ;  to  the  tongue  and  palate,  in  a 
moor,  and  to  tlie  rest  of  the  body  in  heat,  cold,  hardness,  softnesa, 
lod  tscb  other  qualities,  a*  wc  discern  by  leeling.  All  which  qualities 
taDcd  tauitU  arc  in  the  object  that  causeth  them  but  m  many  teveral 
■odoos  of  the  matter  by  which  it  pretseth  our  organs  diversely. 
KeilJicr  in  us  that  are  pressed  are  they  any  thing  cl*c  but  divers 
ootioos;  iot  motion  produceth  nothing  but  motion.  But  their 
fpeanner  to  us  is  £tncy,  the  same  waking  a*  dreaming.  And  as 
prettisjE,  rubbing,  or  Mriking  the  eye  makcth  us  fancy  a  light,  and 
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prcMJng  Uie  car  iKoduceth  a  din,  n  do  the  bodiu  aln  vk  ate  or  heir 
produce  ihf  mm^  by  thdr  nroti^,  though  nnobtcned  actioo.  i^fir  if 
thcwc  colours  and  »uod«  wccc  id  the  bodin  or  objccu  tbal  ckwc 
them,  they  could  nut  be  tercrcd  froro  them,  as  by  gbatn  aad  in 
echoei  by  rHUictioo  wc  uee  ihey  are :  wherr  we  know  the  thing  we 
■ce  Ik  in  one  pUcc,  the  appeaioDCc  io  aooibcr,  and  thoujib  at  kkdc 
cctiain  dttuncc,  tbc  real  and  Tcry  object  seem*  inrcitcd  with  ihc 
(aacj  it  begets  in  aa ;  yet  atill  the  object  i*  one  thing,  tlw  image  or 
^cy  it  uotJter.  So  thu  tztac  ia  dl  cuce  is  oothiog  cite  bat 
orij[iaa]  fancy ;  caoacd,  aa  1  have  catd,  by  the  prctanrc,  that  i>,  by  the 
motion  of  external  thio^i  upon  our  eyea,  ean^  and  other  orgaot 
thcrcuQto  ordained. 

'  But  the  PhiIosophy-4choolst  through  all  the  UDiretutiea  of  Chria- 
lendom,  grounded  upon  certain  text*  of  Aristotle,  teach  anotbei 
doctrine  I  and  *ay.  For  the  caoie  of  Tinoo,  that  the  thing  «c«n 
teodcib  fonb  on  ercry  side  a  vitHfe  ipeciet,  (in  Eagliib)  a  vi/iik 
stozv,  affariiitm,  atptei,  or  beiiifi  lerm ;  the  recetriog  whereof  into  the 
eye,  u  uei/tg.  And  Tor  the  cause  of  btariitg,  that  the  thing  beard 
eeodcih  forth  ao  auiRbit  tpfiitJ,  that  i&,  an  an^Me  lupait  or  oaMIt 
ie'itig  letn  \  which  entering  at  the  ear,  maketh  hearit^.  Nay,  for  the 
cause  of  unJerjIan^ji  aha,  tbey  say  the  thing  understood  seiwleth 
fbnh  an  iuitfSj>i6ie  iftdti,  that  ii  an  imelSgi&ff  htmg  iten ;  which 
coming  Into  the  undentanding,  niakcs  us  imdertuod.  I  say  not  this 
as  disapproving  the  use  of  univerntiei:  but  because  1  am  to  speak 
hereafter  of  their  ofEcc  in  a  commonwealth,  I  rousi  let  you  see  on  all 
occasioai  by  the  way,  what  thingi  would  be  amended  in  them : 
amongst  which  the  fre<{ucncy  of  inBignificant  speech  is  one.* — 
Levialbaat  p.  4. 

Thut  far  our  author.  It  is  evident  that  io  this  account  be 
laid  the  faundation  of  Berkeley'^  ideal  syttem,  though  he  does  not 
seem  any  where  to  hare  gone  the  whole  length  of  that  doctrine.  He 
has  enteied  more  at  Urge  into  this  parnt  in  the  *  DiscouTBr  of  Huraao 
Nature,' publiihed  in  16 40,  ten  yeart  before  the  ■  Leviathan '  i  and 
as  the  subject  is  curious,  nnd  treated  in  a  very  decisive  way,  I 
will  quote  the  concluding  passage,  which  is  a  tecapitulaiioo  of  the 

FCit* 

'  As  colour  is  noi  inherent  in  ihc  object,  but  an  etfcct  tberroruf 
na,  caused  by  such  motion  in  the  object  zt  b»h  been  described  ;  to 
neither  it  sound  in  the  thing  we  hear,  but  in  ourselves.  One  maaifen 
sign  thereof  it,  that  ai  a  mm  may  «cc,  10  aJ»o  he  may  hear  double  or 
treble,  by  mult i pi i cation  of  cchoei,  which  echoes  ate  sounds  at  well 
as  the  original,  and  not  being  in  one  and  the  ume  place,  caonoc  be 
toherent  in  the  body  chat  makcth  them.     And  to  proceed  to  the  rest 

J' 
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«f  Hie  KBiM,  k  IS  appareot  enough  that  the  smcU  and  unc  of  the 
mm  thiog  ate  not  the  tamt  to  every  nua,  and  therefore  are  not  in 
the  thing  tmelt  or  tasted,  but  in  the  laea.  So  likewjte  the  heat  we 
feel  from  the  fire  U  manifeiUy  in  ua,  and  u  quite  different  from  the 
beat  which  It  io  the  6rc :  for  our  heat  !a  pleasure  or  paiof  according 
U  it  ii  jreat  or  modefate;  but  to  the  coal  tliere  is  no  uich  thing. 
hf  thia  the  foorth  and  bit  propMtiion  ii  proved ;  vix.  That  a*  in 
ttnoa.  ao  also  in  cooceptions  thai  arise  from  other  sense*,  the  aubjcct 
of  (heir  inherence  it  cot  in  the  object,  but  in  tbe  wntient.  Aod 
from  hence  alto  it  followeth  that  wluuoeTcr  nccideoti  or  t^ualitiei 
Dv  Msuca  nwke  na  think  ihrrc  br  in  the  world,  they  be  not  there, 
bat  are  aeeniing  and  appiriiions  only :  the  things  that  really  are  in 
the  world  without  nt,  are  tboae  modont  by  which  tHc«e  •ceminj;*  are 
caaacd.  And  thia  tt  the  great  deception  of  tense,  which  also  it  to 
be  by  aeDtc  corrected :  for  ai  tense  lelleth  me,  when  I  lee  directly, 
that  the  colour  teemeih  to  be  in  the  object ;  to  alto  tente  telleih  me 
vben  I  tec  by  retlcctioti,  that  colour  it  oot  in  the  object.' — Human 
Satartt  chap.  ii.  p.  9. 

The  aecond  chapter  of  the  *  Leviathan '  coocatnt  an  account  of  the 
onacr  m  which  oor  idcM  uc  |nkcraied«  aad  la  aa  follow* : 

'That  when  a  thing  Ka  itu],  Hnleu  tonwwhat  cIk  itir  it,  it  will 
fie  sill  for  erer,  it  a  truth  thai  no  man  doubts  of.  But  that  when  a 
ihiog  ia  ID  iDottOD.  it  will  eternally  be  ia  motion,  odIcm  lomewhat 
die  iiujr  it,  though  the  rcaaon  be  the  sdiRc  (namrly,  that  nothing  can 
Aan^  iticlf)  it  not  to  eaiily  auented  to.  Foe  rko  measure  not 
oaly  other  men,  but  all  other  thiogs  by  thcmsclvca ;  and  because  they 
Em  themtelret  aubjcct  after  motion  to  pain  and  laaiitude,  think  every 
thing  eUe  growi  weary  of  motion,  and  kAm  repoae  of  its  own  accord  | 
little  coaadciiog  whether  it  be  oot  come  other  motion  wherein  that 
ilcaire  of  rest  they  find  in  themBclvca  conitsteth.  From  hence  it  it, 
that  the  Schoolt  uy,  heavy  bodies  fall  downward  out  of  an  appetite 
U  mt,  aiKl  to  cooscrrc  their  nature  in  that  place  which  ii  mott 
proficr  for  them :  ascribing  appetite  and  knowledge  of  what  is  good 
Ka  their  conKrvation  (which  ia  more  than  man  has)  to  thingi 
■Uunatc,  abfurdly, 

'  When  a  body  is  once  in  motion,  it  movcth  (unless  tomcthing  cite 
hinder  it)  eternally:  and  whatsoever  htndereth  it,  canoot  io  an 
■Htant,  but  in  time  and  by  dc^eei  quite  extinguish  it.  Aod  as  we 
we  in  (he  water,  thoogh  the  wind  ceatc.  the  waves  give  not  over 
titUiag  for  a  loag  time  after;  to  alto  it  happenetb  in  that  motion 
*likb  ia  nude  in  the  internal  parta  of  a  man  then,  when  he  acct, 
harn  &c.  For  after  the  object  is  rcmoTed  or  the  eye  thut,  we  itill 
NUb  an  image  of  the  thing  teen,  though  more  obacure  thin  when 
*ou  a. :  c  S] 
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we  lee  it.  And  thU  ii  it  the  Laiuu  call  imaginatmn,  frotn  the  image 
nuKJc  ID  eccioKi  and  apply  the  nmC)  though  imptopeilyi  to  >I1  the 
otbcc  KDKa.  But  (he  Grcclcs  call  it  /aaej ;  which  Btgaifici  xppcv- 
xa<x,  and  it  aa  pioper  to  ooe  KOie*  3s  to  aaoiber.  Imaginatioa  m 
thciefoiv  DOthinfi  bat  dnaying  teniei  uod  is  iiound  in  nian  and  maojr 
other  tivin}{  crcjturci,  as  well  sicrpiii);  as  waking. 

*Tbe  decay  of  tcow  in  meo  waking  is  ut  obscuring  of  it  in  luch 
manner  ai  the  light  of  the  »un  obtcureth  thv  light  of  the  ttar»,  which 
nan  io  no  Icn  extrcioc  their  virtue  by  which  they  are  visible  tit  the 
day  thati  in  the  night.  But  becauw  amongst  many  Rrokea,  which 
our  eyes,  ears,  and  other  organs  receive  from  external  bodies  the 
prcdofninaitt  only  it  Mnsible,  therefore  the  light  of  the  tun  being 
predominant,  we  arc  not  alTrcied  with  the  action  of  the  stars.  And 
any  object  being  removed  from  our  eyes,  though  the  imprettioa  it 
made  in  ut  remain ;  yet  other  objects  more  present  succeeding,  and 
working  on  us,  the  imagination  of  the  past  is  obscured,  and  made 
weak  I  as  the  voice  of  a  man  ii  in  the  noioe  af  the  day.  Prom 
whence  it  follows,  thai  the  longer  the  lime  is,  after  the  Mgbt  Of  acnse 
of  any  objects  the  weaker  is  the  imagination.  For  the  continual 
change  of  man's  body  destroys  in  time  the  parts  which  in  sense  were 
moved :  so  thiit  diiAance  of  time  and  of  place  Itatli  one  and  the  same 
effect  in  us.  For  as  at  a  great  distance  of  place,  that  which  we  lo«^ 
at  appears  dim,  and  without  dtniitction  of  the  smaller  j^m,  and  as 
voices  grow  weak  and  inarticulate,  so  also  after  great  distance  of 
tiTnc,  our  imaginaiton  of  the  past  is  weak ;  ar>d  wc  lose  (for  example) 
of  cities  wc  hate  seen  manyparricuJar  streets,  and  of  actions,  many 
patticulai  circumstances.  This  decaying  sense,  when  we  would 
express  the  thing  itself  ( I  mean  fancy  itself)  we  call  Imaginition.  an 
I  said  before:  but  when  we  would  express  the  decay,  and  signify 
that  the  sense  is  Aiding,  old  and  past,  it  is  called  Memory,  So  that 
tmaginatitm  and  memory  are  but  one  thing  which  for  divers  coosidcn- 
tions  hath  diveri:  names.  Much  memory  or  memory  of  many  thingt 
is  called  ExpcfieDCc. 

'Again,  imagination  being  only  of  those  things  which  have  been 
formerly  perceived  by  tente,  either  ail  at  once,  or  by  parts  at  several 
times,  the  former  (which  is  the  imagining  the  whole  object  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  sense)  is  thapte  im^aunitin  {  as  when  oite  imagioeth  a 
man  or  horse  which  he  hath  seen  before.  The  other  is  m^tim^dt 
u  when  from  the  sij>ht  of  a  man  at  one  time,  and  of  a  hotsc  at 
another,  wc  cooccive  in  our  mind  s  centaur.  So  when  a  mnn  oom- 
poundeth  the  image  of  his  own  perton  with  the  image  of  the  actions 
of  another  man ;  as  when  a  man  conceives  himself  u  Hercules  or  ait 
Alexander  (which  happeneth  often  to  tltem  which  are  much  taken 
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ntfa  the  tcwUng  of  Ronmnu)  it  it  »  oompouod  iinifiimwwi  uul 
ptDperty  but  x  fictioa  of  the  tnind. 

'  Tbcfc  be  il*o  othei  inu^natioai  that  riie  in  maa,  (thougb 
vikiit};)  froiii  ihc  grcu  imprciuoD  nude  In  kuc:  it  fioni  gazing 
nfoa  the  nut,  the  iraprcuion  leavn  an  image  of  the  tun  before  our 
> »  long  time  after ;  and  from  being  long  and  Tehenently  attent 
I  gcomnriul  fi£urct»  a  man  thall  in  die  dark  (though  awake) 
the  image  of  liJtes  and  angle*  before  hit  eyct:  which  kind  of 
lancf  hub  no  [nnicalar  name;  u  being  a  thing  that  doth  not 
comiQDoIy  fall  into  meo't  diicourtc. 

'  The  inuginaliotu  of  them  thai  deep  are  those  we  call  dreamt : 
aftd  these  alao  (as  all  other  inuginatioOB)  have  been  before,  cither 
totally  or  by  pucds  io  the  twnic,  and  bccaiuc  the  brain  and  ocrvn, 
winch  arc  the  occmary  organs  of  icnsc,  arc  so  benumbed  in  tlnrp,  ai 
wt  eaiily  to  be  iDoved  by  the  action  of  exienial  objcclB,  there  can 
happco  in  sleep  no  imaginatiooi  and  therefore  no  dicaai  but  wbu 
proccedi  from  the  agiiaiion  of  the  inwatd  [urta  of  man'*  body ; 
wUch  inwatd  paru,  for  ibe  cotutexioo  they  have  with  the  brain  and 
odicr  organtt  wbco  they  be  distemKicdi  do  keep  the  tame  in  motioa  j 
wbeteby  ibc  imagtoatiow  there  formerly  msdet  appear  a«  if  a  man 
woe  waking ;  iavbg  that  the  organs  oi  scuc  being  now  benumbed, 
n  a>  theie  i*  no  new  object,  which  can  maiter  aod  obtcure  them 
with  a  more  rigoroua  impreinon,  a  dream  must  needs  be  more  clear 
in  thii  uleoce  of  sense,  than  are  our  walling  tbongbu.  And  hence  it 
omcth  to  pttt,  that  it  t*  a  hard  matter,  and  by  many  thought 
tafowUet  to  disCiDguith  exactly  between  tente  and  dreaming.  Hot 
my  pan,  vbeo  I  cooader  thai  in  dreams  I  do  not  often,  nor  coo- 
tlaatly  tLiok  of  the  came  persons,  places,  subject*,  and  actions  that 
1  do  waking;  nor  remember  so  long  a  train  of  coherent  thoughts 
dfeHBiDg,  as  at  otbn  times ;  and  because  wakiog  I  ofiec  observe  the 
ibmrdity  of  dreams,  but  never  dream  of  the  absurdities  of  my  willing 
tluMigbts« — 1  am  well  salisliedt  that  bnng  awnkc*  I  know  I  dream 
act;   though  when   I   dream,  1  think   myself  awake.'— />mtf&OT, 

»•  4.  5.  '^• 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  Cliapier  it  remnrkiiblc. 

*Tbe  imagination  that  is  raited  in  man  (or  any  other  creature 
(fldoed  with  the  faculty  of  inueinnig)  by  words  or  other  volunury 
mgm,  U  that  we  eeoerally  call  UnJerjtaaJaig :  and  is  common  to 
aoa  and  bran.  I' or  a  dog  by  custom  will  understand  the  call  or 
tang  of  his  maner,  and  bo  will  many  other  beasts.  That  under- 
■ucEng  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  is  tlie  understanding  aot  only  hU 
•ill,  bu  his  coDceptioQS  and  tlioughis,  by  the  sequel  and  contexture 
tfthe  oane*  of  thugy  into  aAnnationit,  HgMieiu,  aail  other  forms  of 
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(Meebi  ud  of  ehU  kind  of  nndcrsiandiog  1  thall  tpcalc  hcicaftct*' 

Af  ID  the  first  two  chapters  Mr.  Hobbc«  nidnvours  to  show  that 
all  our  thoughts,  considered  singly  or  in  ihcmselvet,  have  their  origin 
in  ««Dsalion,  «o  in  tla-  next  chipteri  ht  ruolfcs  all  their  combinations 
or  coanpxions  onr  with  anoihrr  tnio  the  principle  of  aEtociatioo,  or 
the  coexi«ence  of  their  seniible  imprnNoof. 

'  By  consequence  or  train  of  thought*,'  he  ujs,  *I  DDderataDd  that 
Gucceuion  of  one  thought  to  another,  which  is  called  (to  distinguish 
it  from  discatiree  in  words)  mfital  dunurjr.' 

'  Wheo  -A  niaa  thiiikcdi  or  nny  thinj;  whauoc\crt  his  next  thought 
after  it  is  not  altogether  no  ca«ua1  »s  tt  soeiiut  to  lie.  Not  every  thought 
to  every  thought  succcedi  indilTerrntly.  But  as  vre  hare  no  imigin- 
tion,  whereof  we  have  not  formerly  had  acnac  in  whole  oi  in  psrtfl ; 
so  we  hare  no  transition  from  one  imagination  to  another,  whereof 
we  ncTCT  had  the  like  before  in  our  senses.  The  reason  whereof  it 
this.  All  fancies  are  ntolioos  within  us,  iclitjucs  of  tlioae  nude  in 
tense:  and  those  motions  that  succeeded  one  another  in  the  sense, 
continue  also  together  after  sense:  insomuch  as  the  former  coming 
ig^ia  to  taJec  place,  and  be  predorainaat,  the  latter  followcth,  by 
coherence  of  the  matter  moved,  in  such  manner,  as  water  upon  a 
plane  table  is  drawn  which  way  any  one  p.itt  of  it  is  guided  by  the 
Eingcr.  But  because  in  sense  to  one  and  the  same  thing  perc«i*ed, 
sometimes  one  thing,  sonieiimes  anotlier  succecdeth,  it  comes  to  pass 
in  time,  that  in  the  imagining  of  any  thin^,  there  is  no  certdnty  what 
we  shall  imagine  next.  Only  this  is  certain,  it  frliall  be  soniclhiag 
that  succeeded  the  same  before,  at  one  timt-  or  another.' — Page  9. 

The  comprehension  and  precision  with  which  the  law  of  anocia- 
tioc  is  hefc  unfolded  a&  the  key  to  e\ery  movement  of  the  mind,  aod 
as  regulating  every  wandering  thought,  cannot  be  too  much  admired  ; 
it  is  enough  to  «y  that  Hartley,  who  certainly  understood  more  of 
the  power  of  asKOciation  than  any  other  man,  has  added  nothing  to 
dill  short  passage,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  succession  of  ideas.  He 
haii  indeed  extended  its  apjilication  in  unravelling  ilie  tine  web  of  oui 
affcctioDs  and  feelings,  by  showing  how  one  idea  transfers  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  or  pain  10  others  associaird  with  it,  which  is  not  here 
noticed.  Whetlier  tliis  principle  really  has  all  tlie  extent  and  efficacy 
ascribed  to  it  by  either  of  these  writers  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
future  inquiry.  How  well  our  nullior  undcrstDDd  the  quciiioni  and 
how  much  it  had  aMumcd  a  coniittcnt  and  systematic  form  in  his 
mind  will  appear  from  the  instance*  he  brings  in  illustration  of  this 
intricate  ana  at  the  time  almost  unthought-of  subject. 

■The  uaio  of  thoughts  or  nicnul  discourse  is  of  two  loru.     The 
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a  uDgui<lcd,  wiibout  dcsijtii  nnd  inconnant :  wbcrcin  (here  in  no 
lianatc  thought  to  ganta  and  direct  those  that  follow  to  tticlfu 
lend  and  scope  of  tome  6tnn  or  other  poMion;  in  which  case  the 
;htt  arc  said  to  wanilcr  and  cccm  impmiocDt  one  to  another  aa  ui 
Ircam.  Such  are  cotDroooly  the  ihoughia  of  men.  that  arc  not 
without  compsDy,  h*n  aUo  without  care  of  any  ilung:  though 
tm  tfaeo  their  thoughu  arc  aa  haty  a*  at  other  iimc«i  hut  without 
htfmonjr,  aa  the  lound  which  a  lute  out  of  tune  would  yield  to  any 
imt,  or  in  tuse  to  one  that  could  not  play.  And  yet  in  thia  wild 
raogiag  of  the  mtndi  a  maD  nay  ofctimo  pctceire  the  way  of  it,  and 
the  depeodtDcc  of  one  ibougbt  upon  another.  For  in  a  diicourte  of 
nuT  present  civil  war,  what  could  teem  more  impertinent  thin  to  aak 
(a*  one  did)  what  was  the  raluc  of  a  Roman  penny  i  Yet  the 
cohefeDCc  to  me  vim  manifest  enough.  For  the  ibougkta  of  the  war 
iouodnced  the  thought  of  the  delivering  up  the  king  to  his  enemies; 
ihc  thought  of  that  brought  in  the  thought  of  the  delivering  np  of 
Chriat;  and  that  again  the  thought  of  the  thirty  pence,  which  waa 
the  price  of  that  treason  t  and  thence  eatily  followed  that  malicious 
■(•esiioBi  and  all  this  in  a  motnctit  of  time;  for  thought  ii  quick. 

'The  second'  [that  is  the  second  sort  of  association]  'is  more 
constant,  as  being  regulated  by  some  desire,  and  design.  For  the 
tmpKsaion  made  by  tuch  thbgs  a*  wc  desire  or  fear,  is  strong  and 
pcnnancnt,  or,  if  it  ceaac  for  a  time,  of  quick  return ;  so  ttrong  it  h 
•onciimes  as  to  htader  and  break  our  steep.  From  desire  ariseth  the 
thought  of  some  meani  we  hare  seen  produce  the  like  of  what  we 
lira  all  and  fiofn  the  thought  of  thai,  the  thoujiKt  of  means  to  that 
■an,  and  an  cotuinually  till  we  come  to  Mine  beginning  within  our 

He  aild*, — 'Thistrsin  of  rcgul.ned  thoughts  is  of  two  kinds:  one, 
when  of  an  effect  imagined,  we  seek  the  causes  or  means  that  produce 
it)  and  this  is  common  to  man  and  beast.  '1^  other  is  when  tm- 
■pBtng  anything  whitsoerer,  we  seek  all  the  postable  effccis  that  can 
by  ii  be  produced :  Chat  is  to  sav*  we  imagine  what  we  can  do  with  it 
«ben  we  ha««  it.  Of  which  1  ha«e  not  at  any  lime  »een  any  sign 
hn  in  man  only  i  for  this  is  a  cunosity  h.irdly  incident  to  the  nature 
of  any  tiring  cr»ture  that  has  no  other  patsioo  but  sensual,  luch  at 
sn  hunger,  ihifsi,  lust,  and  anger.  In  sum,  the  discourse  of  the  mind 
*bea  il  is  jorerncd  by  design,  in  nothing  but  seeking  or  ihc  faculty  of 
inKiition,  which  the  Latins  call  tagtuitai  and  lottrtia,  a  finding  out  of 
ihe  cauwt  of  aome  effect,  present  or  past ;  or  of  the  effects  of  some 
fatm  or  psM  cause.  Sometinied  a  man  desires  to  know  the  event  of 
UKtioa  ;  aixl  then  lie  thtnketh  of  some  like  action  p<ist,  and  the 
nan  thmof  one  aRrr  another  ;  supponiiglikeereau  will  follow  like 
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actiont.  As  he  ibat  fomm  what  will  becomes  of  a  cnmiual.  rr-con> 
what  hr  haa  stvtt  follow  on  the  like  crime  beforv;  having  this  order 
of  thoughts,  the  crime,  the  ofTiccit  the  prisoitt  the  judge,  aaJ  the 
gallowi,  which  kind  of  thoughu  i>  called  foroitght,  and  prudence  or 
prondencv;  and  sometimea  wisdom  ;  though  mich  conjecture,  through 
tbc  difficulty  of  observing  all  citcumttancet,  be  rcry  lallacioui.  But 
thi«  it  cerutn ;  by  how  much  one  nun  ha«  more  exixrrience  of  thing* 
past  than  another ;  by  so  much  also  he  it  more  pradeni ;  and  his 
cxpcctalions  the  seldonier  Tail  him.  The  prctcnt  dqIy  has  a  being  in 
nature ;  th!nga  part  have  a  being  in  the  memory  only,  but  thing*  to 
come  haTe  no  being  at  all  t  the  future  bring  but  a  tictioo  of  the  mind, 
appljring  the  ie<;ucls  of  actiont  patt  to  th«  actioa*  that  are  present ; 
which  with  most  certainty  ia  dune  by  him  that  has  most  experience ; 
but  not  with  ceriainiy  enough,  and  though  it  be  called  pniilencc  when 
the  event  answercth  our  expectation,  yet  in  its  own  nsturc  it  i»  but 
presumption  ;  for  the  roiesight  of  ihtngi  to  conic,  which  is  protidcnce, 
beloRgK  only  to  him  by  whoKC  will  they  are  to  come :  from  him  only, 
and  (upematurally,  proccedi  prophecy.  The  beit  prophet  naturally 
ia  the  beat  gueaacr ;  and  the  bc>t  gucvuer,  he  that  n  most  vcracd  and 
icudied  in  the  mattem  he  gueaaet  at ;  for  he  hath  mofit  ttgna  to  gucHt 
by.'— Page  lo. 

After  this  account  he  immediately  adds, — 

'  Thete  is  no  other  act  t»f  man'*  mind  that  T  can  remember,  natur- 
nlly  planted  in  him,  ao  at  to  need  no  other  thine  to  the  exerctne  of  it 
but  to  be  born  a  man,  and  live  with  the  nae  of  his  fuc  Kosca.  Those 
other  facuhirv,  of  which  i  tihal!  «pealc  by  ami  by,  .ird  which  teem 
proper  to  man  onlv,  arc  acquired,  and  incres«ed  by  sftidy  and  induHtry ; 
and  of  mo«t  men  learned  by  instruction  and  discipline  i  and  proceed 
all  from  the  invention  of  wordt  :ind  i|)eech :  for  bcitdea  aenic  and 
thoughts,  and  the  train  of  thau^btx,  the  mind  uf  man  has  no  other 
motion,  tltouf:h  by  the  help  of  ipcech  and  mctliod,  the  same  faculties 
may  be  iniproveil  lo  mch  a  height,  ai  to  diMinguith  meo  from  all 
other  livinj;  creatures.'— Page  ii. 

The  conclusion  of  thin  chapter  in  which  the  author  treats  cf  the 
limit*  uf  the  im:i»inalion  l»  too  impoiunt,  and  h»t  laid  the  foundation 
of  too  many  »peeulBtione,  to  be  pasted  over.  » Wliatsoever  we  imagine 
is  finite.  Therefore  there  is  no  idea,  or  conception  of  any  thin^  wc 
call  inftnite.  No  man  can  have  in  hlii  mind  an  image  of  infinite  mag- 
nitude; nor  conceive  infmiie  «wifine*>,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  force, 
or  infinite  power.  When  wc  eay  any  thinj;  is  infinite,  wc  signify  oalf 
that  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  ends  and  bounds  of  the  thing 
named ;  having  no  conception  of  the  thing,  but  of  our  own  inability  : 
and  therefore  the  name  of  God  ii  uacd,  not  (0  make  ut  coDCtiTe  him 
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(for  W  M  ioconprebeiHiUe  ud  hit  greunett  utd  power  ut  iocooceiv' 
lUe)  but  that  we  ma^  honour  him.  And  b«cau<e  whatsoever  we  cob- 
(dfchw  been  pcrcciTcd  lint  by  mtdk,  cither  all  at  once,  or  by  pana,  • 
ma  CUB  hare  no  thought,  icjircfcniing  any  thing,  not  lubjcci  to  ceoM. 
No  man,  tbere&re,  cin  eosceive  .-iny  thin^,  hut  he  mun  conceive  it  in 
■onic  place,  and  ifidued  with  some  dclermiDate  inaj>niiude,  and  which 
may  be  diTtdcd  iaio  jiaru  ;  not  that  uijr  thing  it  all  in  ihi>  place,  and 
it)  in  another  place  u  the  isune  time ;  twr  that  two  or  more  thingi 
no  be  i a  one  and  the  unw  pUcc  ai  ooce :  fbt  dooc  of  ihcK  thugt 
ever  hate,  rior  can  be  incidcjit  to  sense;  but  are  ahnird  apeecltn, 
i^Leti  upon  credit  (without  any  aigoilication  at  alH,  from  deceived 
flulo»ophcrB,  aad  deceived,  or  cctcivinj;  Kboolmen.  — Pa^  1 1. 

B;  tJic  exincta  which  I  shall  next  borrow  6*0111  his  account  of 
hngUBge  and  reaaoning,  it  will  appear  L^at  our  author  not  only  threw 
wltlMt  first  bints  of  Utc  modern  iyvlem,  which  reduce*  all  rcttODiDg 
ud  miderMindiDg  eo  the  mechanism  of  lanfraage,  but  that  by  a  very 
kind  of  dHtractioo,  he  carried  it  to  perfection  at  once.  The 
ie  race  of  plodding  comment;! tori,  of  dsEihiD^  par^dox-moDgers 
hii  time  hare  not  advanced  a  step  beyotxt  him.  1  sh^ll  give  this 
pan  tomewhat  at  large,  both  bocaiue  the  tjueition  is  intricate  in  ttse)f| 
ud  u  it  wQI  icrvc  »  a  fpccimcn  of  hii  [;escral  mode  of  writing,  in 
iriHch  dry  HTcaam,  keen  observation,  extenuvc  thought,  and  the  most 
T^id  (ogic  coDveyed  in  a  concise  and  nuutetly  style,  ace  all  brought  to 
but  1^0  the  Mine  object. 

'The  invention  of  printing,'  he  says,  'though  ingeaioua,  compared 
mh  the  inventioD  of  letuvs  is  no  great  matter.  But  who  was  the 
&M  thai  found  the  u«c  of  letters  is  not  koowo.  He  that  Grtt  brought 
them  into  Greece,  men  say,  was  Cadmus,  the  WD  of  Aj^ctwr,  King  of 
Phienina.  A  profitable  invemian  I'ur  continuing  the  memoij'  of 
nne  paat,  aod  the  conjunction  of  mankind,  dispened  into  to  many  and 
dnnnt  rc^ooi  of  the  earth  ;  and  withal  difficult,  at  proceeding  from  a 
vuchfiil  ofaservaiioo  of  the  divei*  motions  of  the  tongue,  palue,  lips, 
and  other  organs  of  tpeech,  whereby  to  make  as  many  dinerences  of 
characters  lOTerocmbcr  them;  but  the  most  noUcand  profitable  ioTcn- 
tioB  of  ail  other,  wasthaiof  speech,  cnoiiiting  of  Dames  or  appellatiom, 
and  their  coaaeciioiut  whereby  men  regUtcr  their  thoughts,  recaJl 
them  when  they  are  put,  and  alto  declare  them  one  to  another  fur 
Dtiliiy  and  oonversaiion ;  without  which  there  had  been 
DfM  men,  neither  commonwealth,  nor  society,  nor  contract,  nor 
no  more  than  amon^  lions,  bears,  and  wolvev.  The  Gcat 
•xhor  of  speech  was  God  himself,  that  initracted  Adam  how  to  name 
neb  cmtitrcs  as  he  preiented  to  his  dght ;  for  the  scripture  goeih  no 
ftnher  in  this  ttuticr.    But  this  was  sufjictcni  to  direct  him  to  add 
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Alorr  aimn,  as  th«  experieDce  and  uw  of  the  crcatum  ahonld  giie 
him  oceuioD  \  *ni  to  joio  them  in  Kuch  manner  by  degree*,  ai  to 
m:ike  himerif  undrrstood,  and  >o  by  succcuion  of  time*  «>  mucb 
l»ngUAge  might  b?  goticn,  ii  he  had  found  use  for ;  though  not  w> 
cojiiouH  a>  ao  oralor  or  philuiupher  ha*  aeed  of :  for  I  do  not  find  aey 
thing  in  the  tcnpturci  out  of  which,  directly  or  by  contequencc  can 
be  gathered}  thai  Adam  was  taught  the  names  of  all  liguieK,  numbers 
meuuretf  colour*,  tounda,  fanciet,  relations ;  much  less  the  names  of 
words  and  ipcccK  ai|  general,  special,  affirmatiTe,  negative,  intrrrogi- 
tife,  optatirr,  iDlii)iUTf,al]  which  are  useful  i  and  least  of  alt,  of  entity, 
intentionality,  <]iiiddity,  and  other  iosigniGcaot  words  of  the  school. 

'  The  manner  how  speech  scrvetb  to  the  remembrance  of  ibc  con- 
sequence of  cautes  and  etfectE,  con^itteth  in  the  imposing  of  names, 
and  the  coanexton  of  ihcm.  Of  name*,  some  are  proper,  aiu)  stnguEu 
to  one  only  thing  ;  an  Peter,  Join,  th'u  man,  ihu  trrt :  and  tome  arc 
common  to  many  ihingt ;  man,  horit,  trte ;  every  of  which  though 
but  one  name,  is  nevcnhcless  the  name  of  diwra  particubr  things; 
in  renpect  of  dl  which  togciher,  it  is  called  an  uoimsalt  there  bong 
nothing  in  the  world  tmiverKil  but  names;  for  the  things  named  are  erery 
one  of  them  individual  and  singular.  One  universal  name  is  imposed 
on  many  things  for  their  nimtlitude  in  some  quality,  or  other  occidcai; 
and  whereas  a  proper  name  bringeth  to  mind  one  thing  only,  universnls 
recall  any  one  of  those  many.  By  this  imposition  of  names,  some  of 
larger,  tome  of  stricter  signilicution,  we  turn  Uic  reckoning  of  the  con- 
sequences of  things  imagined  in  the  mind,  into  a  reckoning  of  the 
consequences  of  appellations.  For  example :  a  man  that  hath  no  use 
of  speech  at  all,  that  is  born  and  Tcmitins  perfectly  deaf  and  dunil^  if  he 
set  before  hiscyrsa  triangle,  and  by  it  two  right  angles  (such  asareihc 
comers  of  a  square  figure,)  he  may  by  meditation  compare  and  find, 
tliat  the  three  angles  of  that  triangle  are  equal  to  tho«v  two  ri)ibt  angles 
that  standby  it:  buiifanotherlrinDglclieshownhimdiirerciiEin  khape 
from  the  former,  he  cannot  know  without  a  new  I^^our,  whether  the 
three  angles  of  that  aleo  be  equal  to  the  san>c.  But  be  that  juth  the 
uaeof  words,  when  he  observes  that  sucheqiulitywa»  consequent,  not  to 
the  length  of  the  sides,  nor  to  any  other  particular  thing  in  his  triangle 
but  ooly  to  thiti,  tlint  the  sides  were  ttraight,  and  the  angles  three  and 
that  that  was  all  for  which  he  named  it  a  triangle,  will  boldly  con- 
clude universally  that  euch  equality  of  angles  is  in  all  triangles  what- 
BocTcr,  and  register  hi»  iaventioo  in  these  general  terras :  every  triangle 
hath  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.  And  thui  the  const- 
(]unice  found  in  one  particular,  comes  to  be  registered  and  remembcTed 
M  an  universal  ruJe  ;  discharges  our  mental  reckoning  of  time  and  place ; 
delivers  us  from  all  labour  of  the  mindi  saving  the  (irtt,  and  makes 
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that  which  wu  found  true  htte,  and  aaw,  to  be  true  in  all  timcK«iHl 
places.  But  the  u*r  of  woixIr  in  rcgiitenng  our  thoughts,  i>  in  nothing 
K>  CYtd«it  3M  in  numbering.  A  cutura!  fool  thic  could  never  learn  hy 
bntt  the  order  of  oumeral  wordo,  as  imt,  l^o,  and  iln-et,  may  uImcivc 
ercty  titoke  of  the  clock,  and  nod  to  it,  or  ujr  oiu,  one ;  but  can  nercr 
know  what  hour  it  itriko.  And  it  Mcms,  there  vai  a  time  when 
tlioac  oataet  of  Dumber  were  oot  to  utc,  and  men  were  htin  to  apply 
their  finger*  of  one  or  both  hand*  to  ihti«e  thingi  theydrnrcd  to  keep 
■ccoant  of;  and  that  thence  it  proceeds,  that  now  our  numml  wordi 
are  but  ten,  in  any  oattoot  aod  in  lonK  but  five,  and  then  they  begin 
again.  And  he  that  can  icti  ten,  if  he  recite  them  oat  of  order,  ml 
Ime  himself,  and  not  know  when  he  hath  done :  much  less  will  be  be 
Mt  to  add,  and  subtract,  and  perlorni  all  other  operations  of  aiithinctic> 
So  that  without  words  there  is  no  possibility  of  reckoning  of  numbers  t 
Rich  less  of  magnitudes,  of  swifcaess,  of  torce,  and  other  things,  the 
tvdtoning  whereof  is  necetsary  to  the  being,  or  well-being  of  man- 
kind.*— I-cvtatian,  chap,  iv.,  pp.  ii,  I4. 

The  same  train  of  rtsisooing  occurs  in  the  'DiKOursc  of  Human 
Nittire,'  wiUt  tome  variation  in  the  expresttoo. 

'  By  the  advsDUge  of  natnca  it  is  that  we  are  capble  of  science, 
vhich  beaiu  for  want  of  them  are  not;  nor  man,  without  the  use  of 
them  i  for  as  a  bctsi  misseth  not  OM  or  two  out  of  her  niany  youaj 
ones,  for  want  of  those  lumes  of  order,  one,  /W9,  and  ttree,  and  which 
•«  call  mamitr;  so  neither  would  a  man  without  repeating  orally  or 
luotally  those  words  of  number,  krtow  how  many  piece*  of  money  or 
ocbct  things  lie  before  him.  Sering  there  be  many  coocepuons  of  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  thai  for  every  conception  wr  give  it  a  several 
Dtmt,  it  followeih  that  Ibr  one  and  the  same  thing,  we  havr  many 
araea  or  attributes  i  as  to  the  same  man  we  gire  the  apiielUtionn 
etjmn,  luMiuu,  ttroitg,  tomtij.  Sec.  And  again,  (.vcaunr  Irom  divers 
ij*^  we  receive  like  conceptions,  many  things  rouit  needs  have  the 
DC  appellations  :  as  to  all  things  wc  ttt  we  give  the  name  o^viiAlt. 
names  wc  give  to  many,  are  called  universal  tu  them  all :  as 
the  mine  of  man  to  every  particular  of  mankind.  Such  apjiellations 
Si  wc  give  to  one  only  thing,  wc  call  individual,  or  singular ;  as 
Svnitt  and  other  proper  itames,  or  by  circumlocution.  He  ihat  ivrit 
A  /£id(r,  for  Homtr, 

'The  univerHltty  of  one  turac  to  many  things  hath  been  the  cause 
ibx  mm  think  \\\k  thm^s  are  thrmselvet  unirersal :  and  so  seriously 
OMmd  that  besides  Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that 
Vtt  hare  bc:cD,  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  something  else 
t^  we  call  man,  vi^..  Man  m  general,  deceiving  themselves  by  taking 
tkc  uaiversal  or  gooerd  appellation  for  the  thing  it  signilleth.     For 
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if  one  >hould  daite  the  piinter  to  ninlcc  liim  the  picture  of  a  mad,* 
which  ii  at  much  u  to  my  of  a  man  in  gm^ral.  he  mcaacth  no  ttuwt 
bm  that  ilic  |)ainicr  should  chooac  what  man  tic  pleascth  to  draw, 
which  muHt  nei-di  be  (ome  o^  them  that  :ire  or  have  been  or  may  be, 
none  of  which  arc  unircrsnl.  But  when  he  would  hare  him  to  draw 
the  kin^  or  any  particular  pcriOD,  he  limitcth  the  paimcr  to  tlui  one 
person  he  chooscth.  It  i»  |>iain  therefore  thcie  i*  noitiing  universal 
but  namef,  which  are  therefore  called  indefinite,  becawe  we  limit  them 
not  ourKlres,  but  leave  thcni  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer :  whcieaa  a 
ainKular  name  it  limited  and  reitrained  lo  one  of  the  many  thingi  it 
■igniteth,  a*  when  we  itay,  Tih  man,  pointing  to  him,  or  givinf>  him 
his  proper  name,  or  io  Bomc  such  way.' — Human  Nalvrt,  chap.  *. 
pp.  15,  z6. 

We  ihall  have  occauon  to  aee,  in  the  couite  of  this  inquiry,  how 
exactly  Dctkcky's  account  of  the  procctt  of  ahatractioD,  in  con- 
tradiction to  Lockc'i  opinion,  corrcipondi  in  every  particular  with 
thia  patcage  of  our  author.  To  return  to  hiK  account  of  truth, 
reaaon,  6cc. 

'  When  two  camea  are  joined  together  into  a  conacqncnce  or 
a4!irmaiion,  by  the  help  of  thit  little  verb,  it,  as  thus:  a  man  u  a 
Sx-mx  crttiture;  if  the  latter  name,  /irt>rn,(  ertalure,  cignify  all  that  the 
former  name,  man,  ai^niliech,  then  the  aflinnation  or  conwqucncc  is 
ime ;  otherwise  faUe.  For  True  and  Faluc  are  aitributea  of  a|ieech, 
not  of  things.  And  where  speech  ii  not,  there  la  nciUtcr  inith  nor 
falsehood.  Hrror  there  may  be,  sn  when  we  expect  that  which  >hall 
not  be,  or  auspect  what  ba«  not  been :  but  in  neither  caw  can  a  man 
be  charged  with  untruth. 

'  Secinj;,  then,  that  truth  coni>iAtclh  in  the  ri^tht  ordering  of  names 
in  our  aHirmation),  a  man  that  teekelh  preciie  truth  had  need  to 
remember  what  every  name  he  uae*  utandi  for,  and  to  ]>lftce  it  accord- 
ingly:  or  else  he  will  dad  himicrif  cnianpjed  in  words,  as  a  bird  in 
lime-twigr.  And  theiel'ore  io  Geomeuy  (which  is  the  only  science 
that  it  has  plea*ed  God  hitherto  to  beitow  on  mankind)  men  bcj;in 
at  settling  the  signiiicaiioos  of  their  woid»,  which  settling  of  Bijpiifica- 
lions  they  call  definitions,  and  place  them  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reckoning.  By  this  it  appears  how  necessary  it  is  for  any  roin  that 
aspires  to  true  knowledge  10  examine  the  definitions  of  former  authors, 
and  either  to  correct  them  when  they  are  negiigently  set  down,  or  la 
make  them  himself.  For  the  errors  of  deiinition  multiply  themKlves 
according  as  the  reckoning  proceeds  j  and  lead  men  into  absurdities 
which  they  at  last  see,  but  cannot  avoid  without  reckoning  anew  from 
the  be^nning.  From  whence  it  happens  that  they  which  trust  to 
books  do  as  they  that  cast  up  many  little  sums  into  a  greater,  without 
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cowidering  whether  ihote  tiitle  lami  were  rightly  eatt  u{i  or  act,  aod 

u  ban  fiadjDg  the  error  vuibie,  and  iwt  mt«truinir.g  their  &nt  gra«uidt, 
koov  not  which  way  lo  ckrat  ihrniiclvn,  but  ^pcnd  time  in  fluitering 
over  their  booLt,  3i  birdf  that  cntcnng  by  the  chimDcjr.  and  finding 
thcBneWe*  a)CIo«ed  in  a  chamber,  flutter  at  ihe  filtc  light  of  a  gbut 
windowt  for  want  o(  wit  to  coaiidcr  which  way  they  came  in.  So 
thai  in  the  right  definition  of  names,  lie*  the  fim  uae  oftpecch,  which 
it  the  ac^juintion  of  tcietiee,  and  in  wrong  or  no  delinkioai  liei  the 
Grit  abate,  from  which  ixocccd  all  falic  and  icoaelcH  tcocti  j  which 
make  them  that  lalce  their  ioittuction  from  the  authority  of  book.*  «od 
not  from  tbeir  own  medttationa,  to  be  aa  much  below  the  eonditioa  of 
ignorant  meoi  m  men  endued  with  tisc  tcicoce  are  aboTc  it.  For 
between  troe  tctcnce  and  cnoncona  docirioct,  ij^noraocc  ia  in  ihc 
middle.  Natoial  tense  and  imagtoation  are  ooi  aubject  to  abnirdity. 
Nature  itacJf  cainiot  err;  iind  a»  men  abound  in  coptownew  of 
liopiaS''  *°  ^^^y  become  more  wise  or  more  mad  than  ordinary. 
Nor  is  it  po»iblp  without  letters  i'or  any  man  to  become  either  ex- 
cellently wiae  or  (unle»  hit  memory  be  hart  by  diK»c  or  ill  coo- 
Hitittioc  of  organsl  excellently  fooltfh.  For  wordi  arc  wiir  men's 
cooDtrti,  they  do  ddi  reckon  by  them:  hot  they  are  the  money  of 
foolt,  that  value  them  by  the  nutliority  of  an  Anitotle,  a  CicctOi  a 
Tboan«  Aquinas  or  any  other  doctor  whatsoever. 

*  Subject  to  names  is  whatsoever  can  enter  into,  or  be  considered  in 
n  ucooDt,  and  be  added  oii«  thing  to  another  to  make  a  sum,  or 
t^xracted  one  from  another  and  learc  a  renuiader.  The  Latin* 
called  accouDia  of  moaey  raiionei,  and  accDDDiiag,  ra/hnnatio,  and 
ifatt  which  we  in  bill*  or  bocltaof  accouDU  call  if rw/,  they  call  mmua, 
or  natne«(  and  thence  it  seems  to  proceed  that  they  extended  the 
»onl  riWat  to  the  faculty  of  reckoning  in  all  other  ihingi.  The 
Creelt  hare  but  one  word,  Aoyot  for  both  ipeech  and  rcoaon,  not 
thai  they  thought  there  was  no  speech  without  reason,  but  im  reason 
vithoot  (pcecb  :  and  the  act  of  reatoning  they  call  syllogiam,  which 
ngnifieth  (ummtng  up  (or  patting  together)  the  E:on*M]uence(  of  one 
ttfing  to  another.  For  reason  is  nothing  but  reckoninj;  (that  u, 
xlding  and  subtracting)  of  the  consequences  of  general  caniea  agreed 
^oe  for  the  marlung  and  signifying  of  our  thougbu  \  I  tay  marlcmg 
them,  when  we  reckon  by  ourtclrn,  and  signifying  them,  when  wc 
dcBinniirate  or  approve  our  reckonings  to  other  men. 

■  .lod  as  in  arithmetic,  unpraetitcd  men  muH,  and  profesiors  them- 
■Itcs  may*  often  err,  and  cast  up  falK,  to  also  in  any  other  subject 
of  reaiomng,  the  ableit,  most  attentive,  and  most  prscused  men  may 
dceeiw  themselves,  and  mfer  faltc  coodtuions ;  not  but  that  reason 
>bdf  ii  ilwvys  right  reaaoo,  as  well  as  arithmetic  is  »  certain  and 
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iofailiblc  art.  Dut  no  one  nuo't  reason,  nor  the  ituon  oif  any 
numbrr  of  men  makci  the  cciuincjr:  no  more  ttian  an  account  is 
therefore  well  cast  up,  becnuie  a  great  many  men  have  tmasimouily 
approved  it.  Andt  thercfoiCt  a*  when  tlicrc  i»  a  controversy  in  an 
account,  the  parties  mu»t  by  ihcit  own  accord  set  up  for  right  reason 
the  reason  of  some  arbitrator  or  judg«,  so  it  is  in  all  debates  of  what 
kind  ewver :  and  when  men  that  think  thcmiclvcs  wiKr  than  j.11 
others,  clamour  and  demand  right  reaton  for  judge,  yet  seek  no  more 
but  that  things  should  be  determined  by  no  other  men's  reason  but 
thcii  own,  it  in  at  intolerable  in  tbc  society  of  men  as  it  is  in  play, 
after  trump  a  turned,  to  use  for  trump  on  crery  occasion  that  suit 
whereof  they  h^ve  most  in  their  hand.  For  they  do  nothing  else  that 
will  ha»c  every  of  ilieir  passions,  as  il  comet  to  bear  sway  iu  them, 
to  be  taken  for  right  reaion,  and  that  in  their  own  controicrsics, 
betraying  their  want  of  right  reason  by  the  claim  tliey  lay  to  it. 

'When  i  man  reckons  witliout  the  use  of  words,  wliich  may  be 
done  in  particul;tr  thing.t  f;i9  when  upon  the  si^hi  ul  ary  one  thing, 
we  conjecture  what  was  likely  to  have  preceded,  or  is  likely  to  follow 
upon  it),  if  that  which  he  thought  likely  to  have  preceded  it,  hath 
not  preceded  it,  this  is  called  error,  to  which  i-vvn  the  tnont  prudent 
men  ate  subject.  Rot  when  we  reason  in  words  of"  general  signilica- 
tion,  .inH  fall  upon  a  general  inference  which  is  fiiUe,  though  it  be 
commonly  calleii  error,  it  is  indeed  an  alwurdity  ur  senseless  speech. 
For  error  it  but  a  deception  in  presuming  that  somewhat  is  past,  or  to 
come,  of  which,  though  it  were  not  past,  or  not  to  conic,  yet  there 
was  no  imijftsdihlliiy  discoverable.  Hut  when  we  make  a  general 
assertion,  unless  it  be  a  true  one,  the  possibility  uf  il  is  inconceivable. 
And  words  whereby  we  conceive  nothing  but  the  sound,  are  those  we 
call  absurd,  insignificant,  and  nonnense.  And,  therefore,  if  a  man 
should  talk  to  me  of  n  rrtanii ^va/iran^/f,  or  acciiirntt  af  Irtiiii in  chtrtt^ 
or  immalrrifJ  juiiliini-fr,  or  vj  a  frtr  tulijrtf^  A  free  v.'i/J,  or  Mif  frtt  but 
free  from  being  hindered  by  opposittoo ;  1  Khoutd  not  aay  he  were  to 
an  error,  Init  that  his  wrirtU  were  without  meaning,  that  is  to  say, 
abturd.' — Chap.  iv.  v.,  pp.  i  5,  18,  Uc. 

The  account  of  the  passions  aud  affirctions  which  follows  next  in 
order,  is  the  same  in  almoH  every  p.-irticular  as  that  which  h  given  in 
modem  treatiKt-s  on  this  subject,  except  that  Mr.  Hohl>eK  seemK  to 
make  curiosity  or  the  desitc  of  knowledge,  an  onginal  pasjian  of  tbc 
mind,  peculiar  to  man.  Prom  this  part  I  thall  only  cjuotc  two  passages, 
and  then  proceed  to  htit  treatise  on  the '  Doctrine  of  Necessity,'  which 
will  conclude  my  account  of  this  author. 

The  iirst  passage  la  the  one  from  whrch  Locke  has  copied  his 
famous  definition  of  the  dUTerence  between  wit  and  judgment.    After 
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olNUviug  (Chap,  fiii.)  thst  ibe  dilTeFence  of  men's  u1«bu  doe*  not 
depend  on  Duural  capacity,  which,  he  aij*,  i>  Dothing  else  but  wote, 
iriterds  mea  dilfrr  so  Iktlc  from  one  aooUKr,  or  frotn  bnitci,  that  it 
it  BOt  worth  the  reckoning,  he  goes  on  : 

•  Thii  dtfTercfice  of  <|u>ckn«u  in  imagining  is  cauied  by  the  differtwre 

of  meo'i  pMnon*,  thu  Iotc  and  dttJikc,  tome  one  thing,  tome  aooclicr, 

i»d  therefore  tome  meo's  thoofhti  ran  one  way,  tome  another,  and 

me  held  to  and  ob«erTe  diS«rentJy  the  thingi  that  pau  through  their 

inugioatioD.     Aod  wbcrcu  in  thii  taccctsioa  of  ihou^hta  (hctc  it 

ntxhinx  to  obtcrve  in  the  things  they  think  on,  but  cither  in  what 

ihcj  be  hke  one  another  or  to   what  they  be  tmlike — ihoi«  that 

obicrrc   their  tiinilitudet,  in   c»c  they  be  tuch  at  are  but  rarely 

obtcrred  by  oihcra,  are  aid  to  hare  a  good  wit,  by  which  ii  meant 

« this  occasion  a  good  Taney.    But  they  that  obserre  their  difTereoce* 

■od  dittinulitodcts  which  it  calletl  diMtnguiihing  :ind  ditccrning  and 

JH^ing  between  thing  and  thing,  in  catc  such  ditccrning;  be  not  c»y, 

MC  nid  to  have  a  good  judgment ;  and  parijcuhily,  in  matter   of 

conrertatioo  and  bo«iae«4,  wherein  (iraev,  placet),  and  pcifoot  arc  to 

be  tUtcenKd,  thit  virtue  it  called  discretion.     The  former,  that  U, 

bocy,  wkbotit  the  help  of  judgment,  it  not  commcoded  for  a  virtue, 

hit  the  Utter  which  u  judeoKnt  or  ditctetion,  it  commended  for 

it^f,  without  the  help  of  lancy.*    p.  31.     Thit  definition,  which 

l.ockp  took  entire  from  our  author  without  acknowledgment,  and 

*liidi  has  been  10  oAen  referred  to,  is  evidently  Blie,  for  u  Horrit, 

(he  author  of  *  Hermc*,'  hat  very  well  obtcrvcd,  the  finding  out  the 

«|aaliiy  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  ooet  would 

ipH  the  principle  here  Rated,  be  a  piece  of  wit  initead  of  an  act  of 

ihe  uulcntaodtng  or  judgment,  and  '  Euclid't  Elements '  a  collection 

of  epigranu.'     The  other  passage  which  I  proposed  to  quote  chiefly 

a  n  BHUnce  of  out  author  1  power  of  imagination,  ia  at  followt.     In 

•feaktug  of  the  degree  of  maaiaest,  at  in  lanalict  and  othrra,  he  taya  : 

'  The  puMgt  in  Lt>du  11  >»  fallowt ; 

'11  b  kmajt  <n:r  idui  ia  (he  nwniDrji  rwly  at  hanit,  oontlitt  quickarti  <■( 
fvu,  In  lU*  of  biiiot  cbttn  UDconfuwl  mil  being  able  nitety  to  Huimiru^ih  on« 
llilC  h«B  Buolhci,  wbcTT  tbcir  it  bM  itie  liMt  dKcreacc,  contuu  in  ■  grrit 
MatBic  the  exacliwu  of  jaipatat  aixl  (lc«ncai  of  rcma,  whjdi  it  to  bf  ilMrvril 
tatn-oun  tbovr  aaolhcr.  Ab<1  bcncc  pcthap*  tiu;  bt  gi^n  loiiit  ttaiun  o{  ihil 
l^tmtti  obwrvilun  tk«(  mni  wh«  luvc  a  (ml  Jtal  of  wit  ind  prompt  nicmoriui, 
b«  Ml  tlw»yt  the  cUarvft  Ju^pneat,  «t  4Mftit  kimo.  Fat  »ii  lymg  tnoti  in 
Ik  (tttmbU^  al  ideal,  ttiil  paHtmf  tbrn  lafcther  will*  quickiuu  anil  vintty, 
•bttaa  oa  h»  fMUirf  any  latmhUatt  or  congruity,  ihcrrby  in  nttkf  up  plcauBI 
fiamtt  ami  tfTM^blc  vitkoi  in  the  fancr ;  ')uAfaaai  on  the  cuiitriiy  lin  quite 
w^Mhtv  Mite,  in  icpjniinf  urifuUy  one  front  inothn  irlcai  whircfn  can  be 
llud  ihe  )e')t  (liiTcccDie,  tbcrtby  to  avoi^  beiat  mitlcd  hf  timHituie  and  iy 
'^'if  ta  lake  wac  thicg  fa  aaalha.' — Ltci^i  £afj,  vgL  i.  p.  14]. 
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'  Though  Uic  ctfcct  of  folly  la  them  tlut  arc  poMctscd  of  as  opinioa 
cf  being  tni[Hied  be  aot  always  viiible  iq  one  man,  by  jiiy  very 
extravagant  action  th«  proceedeth  from  «ich  poMioo,  yet  *ben  m»Dy 
of  tbem  coDspiTc  togcihcTi  the  nf^  of  the  whole  multitude  i«  nsible 
enough.  For  what  greater  argument  of  madoeis  caa  there  be  than 
to  cbfflour,  Ktritce,  and  throw  itonet  at  our  ben  friend*  i  Yet  tht*  U 
■omewhat  less  than  such  a  cduIuiiuIg  will  do.  Fot  they  will  clamour, 
fight  sgaintt,  and  deuroy  tliose,  by  whom,  all  theit  lifetime  before, 
they  have  been  protected  and  lecured  from  injury.  And  if  thin  be 
madacsi  in  the  multitude,  it  i«  the  same  id  every  ]iarticttlar  man. 
For  as  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  though  s  man  pcrccirc  no  sound  of 
that  part  of  the  water  next  him,  yet  he  »  well  aanired  that  pan  con- 
tributes u  much  to  the  roaiing  of  the  Bca  as  any  other  part  of  the 
■ame  cjuantity,  to  alio  though  wr  pctccirc  no  great  unquictocu  in  one 
or  two  men,  yet  we  may  he  well  assured  that  their  lingular  paKioos 
arc  parts  of  the  veditiou*  roaring  uf  a  troubled  nstioo.'  Htch  Mr. 
Burlcc  did  not  dhdjiin  to  borrow  one  of  Hobbea's  images.  Tbc 
author  of  the  *  Leviathan '  compares  those  who  attempt  to  reform  a 
decayed  commonwealth  to  'the  tboli«h  daughters  of  FcIias  who 
desiring  to  renew  the  youth  of  their  decrepit  father  did  by  the 
counsel  of  Medea, ^cui  him  in  pieces  and  boil  him,  together  with 
strange  herb*,  but  made  aot  of  him  a  new  man.* 

1  tiiinlt  this  is  better  expresictl  than  the  same  allusion  In  Borkc, 
which  is  1  dare  say  we)]  known  to  my  revert. 

1  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  doctrine  of  Liberty  aai  Nccecnty, 
which  HobbcE  has  stated  with  great  force  and  precision  at  a  general 
question  of  cause  and  effect,  and  without  any  particular  reference  to 
hit  mechanical  theory  of  the  nund,  as  I  shall  fully  investigate  this 
subieci  in  my  next  Esiay. 

I  have  thus  talten  a  review  of  thf  meuphyaical  writings  of  Blobbe^ 
IS  ht  it  wa*  necessary  to  establish  what  I  at  fim  propofed,  lumely, 
the  gcncml  conformity,  and  almonC  eniire  coincidence  between  his 
opinions,  and  the  principles  of  the  modem  system  of  philosophy. 
The  praiie  of  originality  at  least,  of  boldness  and  vigour  of  mind, 
belongs  to  hinu  The  strength  of  reason  which  ht«  application  of  41 
general  principle  to  explain  almoNt  all  the  phenomena  of  human  nature 
implies,  can  hardly  be  surpaswd.  The  truth  of  the  system  is  another 
({ucation,  whii:h  I  sliall  hcrcaficr  proceed  to  consiilcr. 

I  will  first,  however,  distinctly  enumerate  the  leading  principles  of 
hts  philosophy,  as  they  are  to  he  found  in  Hobhes,  and  in  the  lateit 
writers  of  the  lame  School.     Tlicy  are,  I  conceive,  as  follows: 

I.  That  alt  our  ideas  are  derived  froia  cxtcroil  objects,  by  rocuu 
of  the  senses  alone. 
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*.  That  a*  ootiiing  cxut*  out  of  the  mind  but  matter  nod  motion, 
n  it  U  iuclf  with  aU  its  opciatioiii  nothing  bat  nutter  and  motion. 

J.  Thii  thought!  aiY  liogl^,  or  tbit  we  can  think  of  ooiy  ooc 
object  at  a  time.  lo  otIu.-r  worJti  thai  there  it  no  compicfaauivc 
power  or  faculty  of  uodcrttanding  in  the  miod. 

^   That  v/t  have  do  general  or  ah&trict  ideat. 

5.  That  the  only  pfinciplc  of  coonexioa  between  one  thought  and 
atiothcr  is  uiociaiioD,  ot  tttcii  prcviou  connexion  in  KDse. 

6.  Thai  rratoa  and  undersuoding  defend  entiief  j  on  the  mechanJua 
of  language. 

7  aod  8.  That  ihr  tense  of  ptraturc  and  ]>aiD  is  the  lolc  ({wing  of 
action,  and  erlf-interest  the  source  of  all  our  alfemoni. 

<f.  That  the  nuod  act*  ftoni  a  mcchaoical  or  physical  neccasitfi 
ofer  which  it  has  no  controul,  and  consequently  is  not  a  moral  or 
aocoootablr  agent. — The  manner  of  slating  .ind  reasoning  ufion  this 
pnot  is  the  only  urcumMaacc  of  importance  in  which  modem  writcn 
<tiffer  from  Hobbc*. 

10.  That  there  is  no  diiferencc  in  the  natural  capacities  of  nien, 
the  miod  being  originally  passive  lo  all  inprcsnout  alike,  and  bccomin); 
vbateter  it  is  from  circumsuaoea. 

All  of  these  posiliont  it  it  my  intention  to  opgpae  to  the  utroon  of 
■^  ability.  Except  the  lirtt,  tliey  arc  mott  or  all  of  them  eitbcr 
Miied  or  doubtfully  admitted  by  Locke.  Aod  as  it  is  his  admiwoo 
of  the  firft  principle  which  has  opened  a  door,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  fell  the  test,  I  shall  devote  the  Essay  next  b«t  otic  to  an  cxaniina- 
MM  of  the  account  which  lie  gires  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  from 
KDsation. 

It  may  pcrhsps  be  thought,  that  the  neglect  into  which  Hobbcs's 
neuphysical  opinions  have  fallen  was  originally  owing  to  the  obloquy 
excited  by  the  misanthropy  and  detpoiical  teo;teDcy  of  his  political 
writingi.  Bat  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  been  almost  at  hardly  dealt 
^tfa  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  oilier. 

As  to  hit  priaciplet  of  gCTernment,  this  may  at  least  be  uid  for 
^cm,  that  they  arc  in  form  and  appearance  very  much  the  tame  with 
~'  icktailcd  long  after  in  Rouucau'a*  Social  Concraa,' and  evidently 
'  the  plan  of  that  work,  which  hat  never  been  considered  as 
a  defence  of  tyranny.  The  author  indeed  re<jiiiret  an  absolute  lub- 
iniBO«  in  the  subject  to  the  laws,  but  then  it  is  to  be  in  contcquence 
of  his  own  content  10  obey  them.  Eiery  man  it  at  leatt  tvppoud  to 
W  bit  own  lawgiver. 

Secondly,  >*  to  the  misanthropy  with  which  he  is  charged,  for 
Umg  nude  fear  the  aaual  foundation  atwl  cement  of  civil  society,  he 
hi  I  think  made  hi*  own  apology  very  uiisfnctorily  in  these  words : 
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*  It  nuy  Hem  image  to  some  man  that  bath  not  well  weighed 
ihcK  ibiogs,  that  nature  (hoold  thuH  diieuciatc  uid  render  mco  spt  to 
invade  and  dcatioy  one  anoihcc ;  and  he  may  therefore,  not  tnutbg 
to  the  inference  made  from  the  paiiiont,  desire  perbapi  to  have  the 
(tune  CDofirmcd  by  experience.  Let  him  therefore  coniidci  with 
iiimscir — when  taking  a  journey  he  arms  himself,  and  bccIcs  to  go 
well  accompanied;  when  going  to  aleep  he  locks  his  doorai  when 
eTcn  in  his  home,  he  lockt  his  chctiCi  and  this  when  he  know*  tfaere 
be  laws  and  public  officers,  armed  to  rcTengc  all  injuries  that  shall  be 
done  himi — what  opinion  1  say,  he  baiof  bit  fellow  subjecta  when  he 
ride*  armed,  of  hit  fellow  citiiieot  when  he  locks  hia  dooti,  aod  of 
his  cliildicn  and  BcrraatSi  when  he  locka  his  cheats.  Doea  he  not 
then  accuse  mankind  a  much  by  his  actions  as  I  do  by  my  vrarAtt 
Yet  nftther  of  uj  accuKe  man'*  nature  in  it.' — Lfviatlran,  p.  61. 

It  is  true  the  hood  of  ciiil  fiaveiDmimt  according  to  his  account,  i* 
very  different  from  Burke's  *tofi  coUar  cf  ncia!  utttm*  and  lakei 
away  the  tentimeMai  part  of  politics.  But  I  eonfeu  I  tee  noting 
liberal  in  this  '  order  of  ihoughie,'  as  Hobbcs  elsewhere  exprcatcs  iu 
•  the  crime,  the  officer,  ihe  prison,  the  judge  and  tlic  gallows,'  which 
is  ncTenheleis  a  good  description  of  the  nature  and  end  of  political 
■nstitutioDS. 

The  true  reason  of  the  faic  which  this  auihoi's  wridngi  met  with 
waa  that  his  riews  of  things  were  too  original  and  eomprehentive  to 
be  immediately  underitoud,  without  pasiing  through  the  baoda  of 
icscral  BuecessiTe  generations  of  commentaiots  and  tnterpreten. 
Ignorance  of  another's  meaning  is  a  itifHcient  cause  of  fear,  and  fca 
produces  hatred :  hence  arose  the  rancour  and  suspicion  of  hii 
adrersaries,  who,  to  quote  some  fine  lines  of  Spenser, 

— — -'Stood  aJI  a^toiticd  like  a  sort  of  stccn 
'MvDf^t  vrliow  vfoxK  beatt  vf  iitran|;e  and  foreign  nwv 
Unwaicti  is  chanced,  far  Htrayin);  from  his  peer*: 
So  did  their  gha»ilr  gau  betray  their  bidden  fcan,* 
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I K  this  Eauy  I  ihail  give  the  best  account  I  can  of  the  qucadd 
concerning  lilierty  and  nrcessiiv  from  the  writings  of  others,  and 
afterwards  add  a  tew  remarks  of  my  own  on  the  explanation  of  the 
terms  employed  in  this  controversy.      Of  Mr.  Hobbes't  diacotirte 
on  this  subject,  I  should  be  nearly  dttixMcd  to  lay   with   Guiendia. 
when   asotber   work    of  his,   'Dc   Civc,'  waa   presented   to   hind 
4« 
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'  This  trcsdte,  thoogh  (mall  in  bulk,  \a  b  my  jodgmeat  the  very 
nurrow  of  pbilooophy.*  In  order  to  give  a  cinr  and  fstiifactory 
riew  of  the  c^ueittoo,  I  nhall  be  obliged  to  repeal  tome  things  I  have 
befete  Mated,  for  which  the  importance  of  the  siibject  as  well  u  other 
caonnttaoca  will*  I  hope,  he  a  >uAicti-ni  excuse. 
Tbe  doctrioe  of  neceoity  it  stated  by  (his  aotbot  with  great  force 

"*  precision  u  a  geoeral  <]ue«tion  of  cause  and  etfeet,  and  with 
cly  uy  particular  icference  to  his  mechanical  thcocy  of  the 
iBBid.  FroRi  this  naked  simple  tiew  of  ibc  matter,  I  cannot  cod> 
latently  with  tntth  withhold  my  full  and  entire  ittent.  The  ground- 
work, tfac  pure  buia  of  tlic  doctrine  is  in  my  opinion  tDContmahle  i 
it  cannot  be  dented  without  overturning  all  the  rules  of  science,  as 
well  as  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  understanding;  whoever  attacks 
it  ibetc  in  iu  stiooghold,  will  only  injure  the  cause  he  espouse*.  It 
it  that  rock  upon  which  wliocvrr  (i\U  will  be  dashed  to  pieces.  But 
thODgh  I  cannot  pretend  (o  undermine  the  foandation,  yet  I  may 
attempt  to  shake  come  parts  of  ihc  su{Mr)t(uclu.-c,  and  to  clear  away 
diecnutof  niateriatiini  which  has  grown  over  it.  In  my  opinion, 
the  representations  wlitdi  have  commonly  been  giTen  of  the  Eubjeci 
fay  the  writers  on  both  sides  o£  the  argument  ire  almost  equally 
tnoocouB,  and  tfacir  oppoiiie  conclutioos  buitt  on  an  c<]ual  mis- 
ion  of  the  true  principle  of  neccstity.      Dy  the  principle  of 

ll  Of  philosophical  necessity  i«  meant  then  tliat  the  mind  is  tn- 

ilriiUy  gorenica  by  crnain  laws  which  ditcrniine  all  its  opctaiiooi; 
flt  in  other  words,  that  the  regular  succession  of  cansc  and  etfect  is 

iot  con&Ded  to  mere  matter,  while  the  irapuUcs  of  the  will  are  left 

Site  itnaccoufltcd  fort  srlf-cauwd,  perfectly  contingent  and  faotasiicaL 
eiflgmenLl  attribute  those  things  to  chance  the  causes  of  which 
«i  do  aot  uodcrstaDd,  both  in  niind  and  matter.  But  as  there  is  a 
{Rater  latitude  and  tncoosuncy  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  inio- 
Hch  that  we  can  hardly  ever  predict  with  certainty  the  eHect  of 
pnieuUr  motires  on  the  mind,  the  opinion  of  chance,  arbitrary 
Mclnaiion,  or  self-determination  had  gained  much  deeper  root  with 
imcct  to  the  operatkms  of  mind  than  to  iho4e  of  matter.  Tbe 
hlucy  of  this  opinioiv  Hohbes  has  cxpotcd  in  a  masterly,  and  I  think 
tUBcwcrabIc  manneri  anti  without  running  inco  thote  paradoxical 
HKlBiioiu  from  the  lirit  position  which  later  nece^tariaoE  hare 
Uoaed  from  it.  He  affirms  that  necessity  i»  perfectly  cgnsiitcnt 
Vith  buroao  liberty  ;  that  is,  that  ilic  in<»I  strict  and  inviolable  con- 
Kxxm  of  cause  and  effect  does  not  [vevent  the  full,  free,  and  no- 
■otniBed  deTeIopn>cnt  of  certain  powers  in  the  agent,  or  take  away 
ibrdiitiaction  between  the  nature  c»  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame, 
Kwatd  and  punithmcni,  but  is  tlic  foundation  of  all  moral  reatootng. 
(O-  XI. :  Q  ^ 
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Excnt  Dr.  Joottlua  Edvudi*  be  u  the  tmlj  prefctd  oecrttvan 
that  I  taom  of  who  lui  ooc  been  kd,  ij  the  aaumaxy  mm  of 
hogBige,  to  qnt  Uic  or^*iiLd  drfnitino  of  tbe  cctb,  tod  to  tUde  from 
a  philMopfaicJ  bui  a  nlpr  Md  foeaai  anaaitj.  B«  I  will 
■rxte  his  natooing  in  tui  own  wordt,  wbtcli  »e  thr  bm.  Thrjr  air 
at  foUows: 

*  My  optBton  about  Libcny  and  NeccMky. 

'  fv-it,  I  coDceive  that  mhtu  a  coiBMh  into  a  nan**  miad  to  do  or 
not  Co  do  •one  ccmia  actioa,  if  be  bave  no  tone  lo  deliberate,  the 
dotog  it  ot  aijaaiaiag  acceMarilf  fbUowk  tfac  prewm  thought  he  haih 
of  the  ^ood  or  e«il  cotuetjuetkrei  therrat'to  hiouelf ;  ai,  for  example, 
in  *«iddcfl  iagti  the  actioo  •ball  foUew  the  thought  of  reveoge  }  in 
•udden  fear*  the  thought  of  cacapc ;  alio  when  a  man  hath  time  to 
deltbente,  but  delibemeth  not,  because  never  any  tbiog  appeared  that 
co«]d  htm  make  doubt  of  the  cooaeqneDce,  tbe  action  fbllowa  hii 
opinion  of  the  goodneu  or  barm  ot  R.  These  actions  1  call  volun- 
tary, bccauir  tlieie  action*  thu  JeBom  mmeJhtefy  the  U*[  appetite  are 
roluat^,  arc  here :  where  i«  ooly  one  appetite  that  one  i«  tne  U«- 

'  SeconJUt  I  coDCcire  wkcD  a  Dun  dcUberaiea  whether  he  shall  do  a 
thing  or  DOC  do  it,  that  he  does  nothing  che  but  cooaider  whether  tt 
be  better  for  biraaelf  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it ;  and  to  cooiidcr  an 
action,  ii  to  imagine  the  cooaconcaccs  of  it  both  cood  and  erit ;  (rom 
whence  is  to  be  inferred,  that deliberatioD  is  nothiag  cIk  but  iltemaie 
iimgtoatioo  of  the  good  and  eril  aeifuelt  of  ao  aetioB,  or  (which  it 
the  aame  thing)  alternate  hope  and  fear,  or  ahcraate  appetite  to  lio  or 
quit  the  action  of  which  he  ddiberateth. 

■  7%w-^,  I  conceive  that  in  all  deliberation*,  that  ia  to  say,  in  all 
alternate  wcoestioa  of  cooirarY  appetites,  the  lait  a  that  which  we 
call  the  will,  and  ii  immediatefjr  next  before  tbe  doing  of  the  action, 
or  next  before  the  doing  of  it  become  imposible.  All  other 
appetites  to  do,  and  to  qnii,  chat  come  vpOD  a  ana  during  bis  dclSicta- 
twos,  are  called  intentions,  and  inclinations,  but  not  wills,  there  being 
but  one  will,  which  also  in  thin  caae  nny  he  called  the  last  will, 
tbougb  the  iotcnuoas  cbiDge  often. 

*  Fourth^,  I  conceive  that  thocc  actions  which  a  roan  is  said  to  do 

r  deliberation,  are  uid  to  be  volnntary,  and  done  upon  chmce  and 
ioB,  so  that  Tolustary  actioo,  and  action  proceeding  from 
election  ia  the  tame  thing ;  and  that  of  a  roluntary  agent,  it  is  all 
one  to  aay,  lie  is  firee,  and  lo  cay,  he  hath  not  Bade  as  end  of 
deliberating. 

*  FJfiitfi  I  conceiTc  liberty  to  be  rightly  dcHncd  in  this  manner : 
libeny  is  the  absence  of  all  the  impedimenu  to  action  that  are  not 
contaiBed  in  the  nature  and  intrinilcal  qiulity  of  the  agent,  aa  for 

$0 
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mmple,  the  wacrr  i*  uid  to  deicend  frc«ly,  or  (o  ha?e  libett^  tn 
doccod  by  the  cltuiacl  of  Lhc  river,  bccaiuc  there  it  oo  im- 
pcdiracm  that  way,  biu  not  acicwB,  because  the  bankf  arc  in- 
pedimetiT*,  xnd  though  the  water  camiot  aKoid,  yet  men  never  lay  it 
the  Ubcny  to  uccad,  but  ihc  fjcutty  or  power,  bccauK  the 
itt  i*  in  the  □Jturc  of  tiic  waiter,  and  inirinsical.  So  alfo 
'■  say,  he  that  i>  tied  wanit  the  liberty  to  go,  bec>u*e  ilw  tm- 
atat  i*  not  in  hint,  but  in  hit  bands;  whereat  we  »ay  not  to 
of  him  that  ii  «ck  or  Uitie,  because  the  impcdiracDt  is  in  himself. 

*Shiihfyj  I  cowreivc  that  nothing  taketh  beginning  from  iuelf,  but 
fnm  tbe  action  of  wmc  other  immcdiiitc  agent  without  inclf.  And 
[h«,  thcTcfore.  when  first  a  man  hath  an  appetite  or  will  to  somcthiDg, 
to  which  immeil lately  before  lie  had  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cau^e  of 
tm  «iU>  it  not  the  wi]l  itself,  but  •ooiMbing  «l*e  not  in  hii  own 
diying  i  «o  that  whereas  it  ii  nt»  of  coinro%-cTBy,  that  of  Tolamary 
aeiioai  the  will  la  the  nece«>iy  cause,  and  by  this  which  is  laid,  the 
will  is  alto  caiued  by  other  thioga  whereof  it  di^Mth  not,  ii 
lidloweth,  that  foluntary  aclioni  hare  all  of  them  necessary  causes, 
3Bd  therefore  are  necessitated. 

'  Sfwtijh/y,  1  bold  that  to  be  a  sufficient  cauae,  to  which  nothing  i* 
vaodng  that  is  Dcrdful  to  the  producing  of  the  ctTect.  'l^e  satiK 
lisD  is  a  necessary  cause.  For  if  it  be  possible  that  a  suifinent  canse 
ilkall  not  bring  forth  the  effect,  then  there  wanteth  somewhat  which 
«u  needful  to  the  producing  of  it,  and  so  the  cause  was  not  sufli> 
oen  t  bat  if  it  be  impossible  that  a  stilftcieot  cause  sboald  not  pro- 
dace  the  effect,  then  is  a  sufficient  cnvte  a  necessary  caute  (for  thai 
iisaid  to  produce  an  ciTea  iveccssnnly  that  cannot  bttt  produce  it  i) 
Wnce  ii  is  ounit'cst.  that  whatsorvcr  is  produced,  is  produced 
MecMarily:  for  whatsoever  is  produced  huh  had  a  sufficient  cause 
W  produce  h,  or  else  it  had  not  been ;  und  therefore  also  voluntary 
iciions  are  ncce»ii3ted. 

*  LtiJtlf,  1  hold  that  the  ordinary  definition  of  a  free  agent, 
Bsncly,  that  a  free  agent,  u  that,  which,  when  ail  things  ate  present 
<irfuch  are  nerdfiJ  to  produce  the  rtfcct,  can  nererthelcss  not  produce 
it,  iaiplks  a  contradiction,  and  is  nonsense ;  being  as  much  as  to  cay, 
lhc  caste  may  be  suificicnt,  that  ■■  to  say  iwccwary,  and  yet  the  effect 
shall  nut  follow. 

'  Mr  RusOKS. — For  the  first  five  posncs,  wherein  it  is  explicated 
—I.  what  spoataacity  is;   3.  what  deltticratton  is-,   3.  what   will, 

Tamamoo   and   appetite   are;    4.  what  3  free-agent    is;    5.  whal 
n*fl*  ia;  there  can  no  other  proof  be  offered  but  every  man's  own 
teace,  by  reflection  on  himself,  and  rcmembcriflg  what  he  him- 
ncBoetli   wbcn   he  saith    an   action    is   spoManeoue :    a   maa 
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deliberitn :  Rich  U  hti  will :  tint  a^mt  or  ttut  action  ii  free.  Now 
he  that  rrHecteth  to  on  hitntclT,  cinnot  bat  be  misled,  that  deliberv 
tioD  ii  the  comiderauoD  of  the  good  or  e«il  Kqtid*  of  an  actioa  to 
come;  that  bjr  spoouiKhy  ii  loeani  tnconsidrraic  action  (or  die 
nothing  i»  meant  hj  it)  t  that  will  i>  the  latt  act  of  out  deliberation  ; 
that  a  frce-a^ent  i>  he  that  can  do  if  he  will,  and  forbear  if  be  will ; 
and  that  libeiiy  ii  the  abtrncc  of  extrmal  impedtmenit.  Butr  to 
thoae  that  out  olf  cuitom  spcalc  aoi  what  they  conceire,  bat  what  they 
hear,  and  aic  not  able,  oi  will  not  take  thr  pain*  to  consider  what 
they  think  when  they  hear  inch  words,  no  argument  can  be  luffi- 
cient ;  because  ex{)cricnce  and  matter  of  fact  it  not  verified  by  other 
men's  arguraeots,  but  by  erery  man's  own  tense  and  naemoty.  For 
ex;implc,  how  c»n  it  be  proved  tlut  to  love  a  thing  and  to  think  it 
good  It  all  one,  to  a  man  that  hath  not  marked  his  own  meaniog  by 
UiOK  words?  or  how  can  it  be  proved  tluit  cteniity  is  not  aunt  ttaat 
to  a  man  that  nys  ihuu-  wnnlii  by  cuKtom,  and  iierer  contxIcrB  how 
he  can  concdi-e  the  thing  in  his  mind  '.  Also  the  sixth  point,  that 
a  man  cannot  ima^^inc  any  thing  to  begin  without  a  cause,  can  do  oihcr 
way  be  mailr  known,  but  by  trying  how  he  can  imagine  it ;  bnt  if  he 
try,  he  shall  lind  an  much  reAson  (if  there  W  no  cause  of  the  thing) 
to  conceive  it  should  bcKin  at  one  liinc  a  aaulhcr,  that  he  hath  eqwu 
rcaaon  to  think  it  should  begin  at  all  times,  which  is  impossible,  and 
therefore  he  must  ihink  there  was  some  ipeeial  cause  why  it  btgsQ  then, 
rather  than  tooner  or  later,  or  else  that  it  began  nctcf,  but  was  etcnal. 
'  For  the  tcTcnih  point,  which  is,  thai  all  erentn  have  nccesuiy 
causes,  it  is  there  proved  in  that  they  have  sufficient  causes.  Farther, 
let  us  in  this  place  alio  suppoic  any  event  oercr  eo  ca«ul,  a*  the 
throwing  (for  examjile]  "anici  ace  upon  a  pair  of  dice,  and  see  if 
it  must  not  have  Iwen  necewary  before  it  was  thrown.  For  seeing  it 
was  thrown,  it  had  a  beginning,  aod  consequently  a  sulficicut  CdUM  to 
produce  it,  consiitinj;  partly  in  the  dice,  |>ardy  in  ootwaxd  things^  as 
the  posture  of  the  pans  of  the  band,  the  meuure  of  force  applied  by 
the  caster,  the  posture  of  the  part*  of  the  table,  aod  the  like.  Id 
sum,  there  was  nothing  wanting  which  was  necessarily  rctjuisiie  to 
the  producing  of  that  particular  cut,  and  conse({ueatly  the  cast  was 
nccconrily  thrown ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  thrown,  there  bad  wsnled 
aoniewhzt  rei]uisite  to  the  throwing  of  it,  and  eo  the  cauM  had  not 
been  sufficient.  In  the  like  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  every 
other  accident,  how  contingent  »oe««r  it  teem,  or  how  voluntary 
aocft-r  it  be,  is  produced  Decestaiily.  Tbc  aame  may  be  povcd  alto 
in  this  nunner.  Let  the  cate  be  put,  fw  example,  of  the  weather : 
'tis  DCCCMary  that  to-norrow  it  shall  rain  or  oot  rsto.  If,  therefore, 
it  be  not  ncceiMry  it  shall  niD,  it  is  necctsary  it  shall  not  rain,  other* 
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wnc  xhm  u  no  nccesHty  clut  the  propoaicion,  it  ihall  ratn  or  not 
rain,  should  be  trae.  I  koow  there  be  tome  that  eay,  it  may  occei- 
•tfily  be  true  that  ooe  of  the  two  shall  come  to  pao,  but  not,  aiogty 
ikat  it  iha\i  rain,  or  thai  it  thall  doi  rain,  which  is  as  much  at  to  ay, 
one  of  (hem  i»  necesury,  yet  neither  of  them  ia  ncceMary  t  aod 
ilmcforr  to  Mxm  to  ava*d  that  abaurdity,  (hey  mike  a  diainctiont 
thai  iMrithei  of  them  is  true  Alrrminair,  but  ml^lerwinalf,  which  dis- 
tiaction  either  tignilies  no  more  but  thi>,  ooe  of  them  is  true,  but  we 
know  not  which,  and  so  the  nrccuity  remaina,  though  we  knov  it 
act ;  or  if  the  meaning  of  the  distinctiuo  be  not  that,  it  hath  oo 
Bcmiog,  and  they  might  u  well  have  said,  ooe  of  them  is  tree 
Ufirirr*  but  neither  of  tbem,  tu  ^tlu&ce. 

'The  lait  thing  in  which  also  contiitrth  the  whole  cooiroreny. 
nmeljr,  that  there  it  no  nKh  thing  as  an  agent,  which  when  all 
tkiogi  requisite  to  action  are  pretctUj  can  ncvcniideu  forbear  to  pro- 
duce it ;  or  (which  i*  all  one)  that  there  is  no  such  thing  a*  freedom 
from  neceuity,  i*  easily  inferred  from  that  which  hath  been  befoN 
dcged.  For  if  it  be  an  agent  it  cao  work,  and  tf  it  work  there  is 
DoUting  wanting  of  what  ia  requisite  to  produce  the  action,  and  con- 
•Mpeotly  the  canse  of  the  action  is  modern,  and  if  suAcieM,  then 
alio  Dccc*»rr>  as  bath  been  prored  before.  And  thus  you  ace  how 
the  inconveniences,  which  it  i>  objected  must  follow  upon  the  holding 
of  neceuily,  are  avoided,  and  the  necessity  itself  demonatrstively 
prored.  To  which  I  could  add,  if  I  thought  it  good  logic,  the 
■conicaicncc  of  denying  necrnsity,  as  that  it  dntroyeth  both  the 
dicrva  lod  the  prescience  of  God  Almighty;  for  whatsoever  Cod 
l«th  purpoacd  lo  bring  to  paia  by  man,  as  an  iaitrument,  or  foresccth 
shall  ctune  to  pasi ;  a  man,  if  he  have  liberty  ai  haih  been  aflirmed 
from  neceatitaiion,  might  frustrate,  and  make  not  to  come  to  pass,  and 
Goj  sboald  either  not  foreknow  it,  and  not  decree  it,  or  he  should 
(brcknow  such  ihiugB  shall  be,  as  stult  never  be,  and  decree  that 
vUch  shall  never  corae  to  pass.  This  is  all  that  hath  come  into  my 
mind  touching  thit  question  since  1  latt  considered  it.' 

The  letter  from  which  tbc  foregoing  extract  is  taken  U  addressed 
to  the  Matqois  of  Newcastle,  and  dated  at  Rouen  in  i6j  i,  twenty 
jears  before  the  publication  of  Spinois's  most  exaet  and  beautiful 
4mMOKration  of  the  same  principle.  Some  of  Hobbes's  aniagonisis 
lad  charged  bim  with  luring  borrowed  hit  arguments  from  Mar- 
MDiK,  a  FretKh  author ;  to  which  in  one  of  his  conttovcisia)  tracts 
Hobbes  replies  with  some  ctnncmpt,  that  this  Maracnmu  had  beard 
bim  talk  on  the  subject  when  lie  was  in  Paris,  and  had  borrowed 
tbem  from  bin).  Dr.  Priestley  hu  dotM  justice  to  Hobbes  on  this 
ifntiaa  of  necenaicy,  and  1  suipcci  more  than  justice  in  denying  that 
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(he  Stoici  WTt  ac(]uunted  whh  the  lame  principle.  At  any 
the  roodcTD  commcataioti  oa  die  vubjcci  (and  I)r.  Pncnlcy  amoog^ 
thctn)  hire  added  DOtbin)i[  to  U  but  abwrdilin,  from  which  oar 
wuhor'n  logic  protected  hun ;  for  he  aeldom  reatoned  wrong  but 
wbcD  he  Kaxmcd  from  wrong  pmniKi.  A«  this  quntioa  is  one  of 
the  iDOft  iDicicsUng  in  the  history-  of  philotophy,  I  shall  perhapi  be 
excused  for  adding  one  moie  exmn  (of  coniiderable  Imj^th)  to 
prove  tbu  Hobbei  it  Dot*  io  thi*  iiutaKC)  cfairgcablc  wiUi  the  prsc- 
tica)  tnicrencci  which  have  bcco  made  from  his  docirioe.  In  uwwer 
to  the  objeciioat  of  Bishop  BramhaU,  with  whom  he  hid  a  con- 
troTcrcy  on  ihc  fubject,  he  ays : 

'  Of  the  arguments  from  reison,  the  first  is  that  which  his  Lord- 
ship saiih  K  drawn  from  Zeoo's  beaiing  of  his  man,  which  is  iherc- 
fbre  caUed  jftjumttriim  Ban&Hvm^  that  is  to  say,  s  wooden  argumcnu 
The  atory  is  this:  Zroo  held  thai  all  actioos  were  ncccuary:  his 
man  ihereforc  being  for  Eome  fauli  bcairn,  exctised  himtclf  upuo  the 
neccsiity  of  it :  to  aToid  this  excuse,  hit  mailer  pleaded  likewise  the 
necessity  of  bi-aiing  him.  So  ih»t  nvi  he  tlijit  laatntatncd,  but  he 
that  derided  the  oeceuity  was  bcatco,  contrary  to  that  his  Lordship 
would  iafer- 

<  The  secood  argumeot  is  uken  from  certain  incooTCiueDces  wt 
his  Lordshi])  thinks  would  follow  such  an  opinion. 

*  The  first  inconvenience,  he  says,  is  this,  that  the  Uws  whlch^ 
prohibit  any  actiOD  will  be  uajntt. 

*  I.  That  all  coDsuttaiions  are  vain. 

<  3,  That  admonittooi  to  men  of  andfrmanding  are  of  no  more 
than  10  children)  foolci  nnil  madmen. 

'  4.  Thai  praise,  dispraise,  reward  and  punishmeot  are  io  *aia. 

*  5  and  6.  That  counwis,  arts,  arms,  books,  ioetrumems,  study, 
tutors,  mcdicinn  arc  in  vain.' 

Hobbes's  answer  10  these  conclusions  b  T  think  i^uite  ntis&ctory. 
He  says — 

*  To  which  aiguments  his  Lurdfrliip,  expecting  I  should  answer  by 
saying,  '*  the  icnorance  of  the  event  were  enough  to  make  us  use  the 
n»eana,"  addt  (as  it  were  a  reply  to  my  answer  foreieeo)  iheK  words, 
"  ^lat  !  haw  shaulj  our  ni^  ioowin^  ibt  evmt  h<  a  tmffic'tent  mt^ivc  to 
mait  pt  utt  (he  mam  *  "  Whi-rein  his  Lordship  tap  right :  but  my 
.inswer  is  not  that  which  he  expectcch.     I  answer: 

*  I-'irst,  Uiat  Ihc  neccviily  of  an  action  dotli  not  make  the  taws  that 
itrobibit  it  unjust.  I'o  let  pass  that  not  the  necessity,  but  the  will  to 
ureak  tJie  law  maketh  the  action  unjust,  becaute  the  law  rcgardeth  the 
will  and  no  other  antecedent  cauie  of  ftction,  and  to  let  pass  that  no 
law  can  possibly  Ik  unjust,  inannuch  as  every  man  maketh  (by  his 
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cantnt)  the  law  hr  w  boaad  to  knp,  and  which  eonteqoently  muat 
be  juK,  unlea*  a  mao  can  be  unjust  to  himself;—!  aar*  what  necessary 
Gxur  soever  precede  ao  aciioo,  yet  if  the  action  be  toihiddea,  be  that 
doth  it  willingly  nuy  be  jnnly  poniihed.  For  tnnance,  iu[t]M>K  the 
U«  OD  psb  of  death  prafaibit  stcsliagt  aod  that  there  be  a  man  who 
bjr  the  atfcngth  of  temjiuiion  ti  oecetsitated  to  iteal.  and  is  dirreupoo 
aa  to  deatbf  docs  not  this  ptmishraent  deter  oihefs  from  eipaling? 
li  it  not  a  caasc  thu  others  sie&l  not  i  Doth  it  out  frame  and  make 
dMT  wills  to  Justice?  Tu  make  die  bw  in  therefore  to  make  a  cuue 
of  joBiioef  ind  to  neceititate  jiutice,  and  coase^orntly  'lu  do  inJTiitice 
to  nuke  such  s  law.  Tht  ioteatioo  of  the  law  is  not  to  gricre  the 
dHinqumt  Air  what  is  (Bst  and  not  to  be  undone ;  but  to  nuke  him 
ai  others  just  that  cite  would  not  be  so ;  and  respecteih  not  the  evil 
Kl  past,  but  the  good  to  conic  [osoniach  a*  wilbotii  the  jood  iotcti- 
*J0D  for  the  fuuue,  no  past  act  of  a  delinquent  would  juntfy  his  killing 
in  the  tight  of  God. 

*  Secondly,  I  deny  that  it  makctb  consultation*  to  be  rain.     "Tis 

ihe  ccnsultation  that  catueth  a  man  and  necessitateth  him  to  choose 

to  do  one  thing  raihet  than  another :  to  that  utile**  z  man  say  that 

ihat  c«ne  is  in  vaia  which  oecewiuteth  the  cflea,  be  cannot  infer 

ihc  MperflnousDess  of  conniltation  out  of  the  necetuty  of  the  election 

~  in  g  from  it.     But  tt  scemech  hit  Lordihrp  teasons  thui :  "Ifl 

do  tht*  rather  than  (bat,  I  *hall  do  it  though  1  coniult  not  at  sH ; " 

■fucb  is  a  iaUc  jirt^XMtuoa  ud  a  false  cootojaencc,  and  no  bntcr  ilun 

tUs:  "If  I  shall  livetill  to-mortow,  Ishalllivctill  lo-moirow,  lliaugh  I 

raa  RiTMlf  through  with  a  tword  to^iBy."    If  there  beancccisity  that 

aactioo  tliall  be  done,  or  that  any  effect  shall  be  bioughi  to  passi  it 

&»  oat  therefore  follow  th:u  there  ii  nothing  necessarily  retfuisite  ai 

a  Beans  to  bfing  it  to  p«» ;  and  therefore  when  it  is  determined  that 

Me  thing  shall  be  choacn  before  another,  'tia  detcrniiocd  also  for 

liu  cause  it  shall   he  chosm,  which  cuise  for  the  moit   part  i* 

ddiheraiioo  or  coosoltation  ;  aod  therefore  consultation  u  not  in  vaini 

ud  iadccd   the  leas  in   rain   by  how  much  the  election  is  more 

onxMtated,  if  mere  and  im  UmI  any  place  in  oecessity. 

*Tbe  same  answer  i*  to  be  given  to  the  third  supposed  iacoD- 
•oiicncc,  namely,  that  admonitions  arc  in  vain:  for  aamonitiooa  arc 
mu  of  coQsultoiion,  the  admonitur  being  a  counsellor  for  the  time  to 
nn  that  is  Bdmonished. 

'Tbc  Iburth  pretended  incoovenietKe  is,  that  piaitc,  diipraisc, 
mraid  and  punisti(nent  will  be  in  vain.  To  which  I  answer,  that 
hv  fvaite  and  dispraise,  they  depend  not  at  all  on  the  neceutty  of  the 
MDoo  praised  or  diipnuscd.  For  wb^it  tc  it  else  to  praise,  but  to  say 
1  lUoj  ia  good  ;  good,  I  say,  for  me  or  for  some  Dody  else,  or  for 
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die  Rate  and  commonwcahh  ?  And  whai  !i  it  to  say  an  actioa  ti 
good,  but  to  lay  it  it  u  1  would  with,  or  u  another  would  have  it, 
or  sccoidint;  to  the  will  of  the  tUte,  that  ti  to  mv,  Mcordiag  to  (he 
bw.  Doci  niy  Lord  think  that  do  action  can  plcaae  mc  or  him  cr 
the  commonwedtli,  that  ihould  proceed  from  neceoKiiy !  Thingi 
nuy  therefore  be  necentary,  and  yet  jiritiiewMthy,  a»  alto  neceMary, 
aaa  yci  diipraiicd,  and  ocithcr  of  them  both  in  rain,  becauK  praitc 
and  diflpraite,  aod  likewifc  reward  and  punithment,  do  by  example 
make  and  conform  the  will  to  good  and  evil.  It  was  a  very  great 
praiK  in  my  opinion  thai  Vcllciua  PaterciUus  ^itcs  Cato,  when  he 
■ayx  that  he  was  good  by  nature,  et  qtaa  alher  tsie  aon  poiuit. 

*  To  (he  bst  objection,  (hat  coudkIb,  arti,  armi,  innrnmeDit, 
bookBi  study,  mcdicinctt,  and  the  like  would  be  aupcrfluous,  tbc  same 
answer  SCI  vet  as  to  the  former,  that  it  to  tay,  thai  (hi*  coascaiieDCe, 
if  tht  efftti  tba!l  comg  fe  fajj,  then  tl  thait  com*  to  pati  nAtbwl  iti 
cautct,  a  a  faltc  one,  and  thoic  thingi  named  counsda,  uta,  annc, 
ttc.  arc  the  catues  of  those  clTccis.' — Page  191. 

>  Hia  Lordship's  third  argunieot  coniieteth  in  other  inconTeniencei, 
which  be  saith  will  follow,  namely,  impiety,  and  negligence  0/ 
relig^ouf  duties,  as  repentance  and  zeal  to  God's  service,  &C.  To 
which  !  anRwer  as  to  the  rest,  that  they  follow  not.  I  must  confea*, 
if  we  consider  the  grentcit  part  of  mankind,  not  ai  they  should  bci 
but  as  ihcy  arc,  (bat  is,  at  men  whom  either  the  sttidy  of  acquiring 
wealth  or  pTefermeot,  or  whom  the  appetite  of  seotual  delights  or  die 
impatieoce  of  mediution,  or  die  rath  cmbraciog  of  wion^  priociplci 
have  made  unapt  to  discuss  the  truth  of  thio];s;  I  must,  I  say, 
confet*  ihnt  the  dispute  of  this  question  will  rather  hurt  than  help 
their  piety,  and  therefore  if  his  Lordship  had  not  desired  this  answer, 
I  should  cot  have  written  it,  nor  do  1  write  it  but  in  hopes  youi 
Lordship  and  his  will  keep  it  private.  Ncvenhcless  tn  very  truth, 
the  Dcccstity  of  events  does  not  of  itself  draw  with  it  any  impiety  at 
atl.  For  piety  consistcih  only  in  two  things:  one  that  we  boDoni 
God  in  our  hearts,  which  is,  that  we  think  as  highly  of  hia  power  at 
we  can,  (for  to  honour  any  thiog  is  nothing  el»e  but  to  think  it  to  be 
of  great  power).  The  other  is  that  we  signify  thai  bonoui  and 
esteem  by  our  words  acd  actions,  which  is  called  m/fm,  or  worship 
of  God.  He  therefore  that  thioketh  that  all  thiDgs  proceed  from 
God's  eternal  will,  and  consequentty  are  necessary,  does  he  not  diink 
God  omaipoteDt?  Does  be  not  esteem  of  his  power  as  highly  as  ii 
possible,  which  is  to  honour  God  as  much  as  may  be  ia  his  heart? 
Attain,  he  that  ihinketh  to,  is  he  not  more  apt  by  external  act*  and 
words  to  acknowledge  it,  thin  he  thai  thinlceth  otherwise?  Yet  it 
tbit  external  acknowledgment  the  same  thing  which  we  call  warship ; 
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I  tlat  this  opioioD  {orii&n  piety  io  both  kindi,  external  and  inumal, 
ud  therefore  ii  far  ffoni  destroying  it.  And  for  repentance,  which 
■>  soUiuig  else  but  a  gUd  returning  into  the  ri^ht  way,  aficr  die  grief 
oT  being  oat  of  the  way,  though  the  cause  that  nude  him  go  aiuay 
were  oeccstary,  yet  there  a  do  rcuoa  why  he  th<nil4t  not  griere  j 
aodf  again,  though  the  catt*e  why  he  rcTumrd  into  the  way  were 
necnnry,  there  renuineth  nill  the  cause  of  joy.  So  that  ibe 
fteceuity  of  the  iicfiog  taketh  away  neither  of  th&x  parta  of  re- 
pentance— grief  for  the  error,  and  joy  for  rcttuning.' — Tripor,  p>  391. 
The  author  afterwards  properly  defines  a  moral  agent  to  be  one 
that  acts  from  dcliberstiMi,  choice,  or  will,  not  froai  iDdifferencc  t 
UMi«  (peaJting  of  tbe  supposed  inconsiMcncy  bcttrecn  choice  and 
necessity,  adds : 

■Commonly  when  we  ler  and  know  the  strength  thai  moves  as, 
wc  acknowledge  nccrutty ;  but  when  we  aec  not  or  mark  not  the 
force  that  movei  os,  we  then  think  rhere  is  none,  and  that  it  it  itot 
eauKs  bnt  liberty  that  produceth  the  action.  Hence  it  ii  that  tbey 
tliink  be  doth  not  chooM  this  that  of  otccwity  cbooocs  it,  but  they 
might  u  wi-II  uy,  lire  doth  not  burn,  becauxe  it  burns  of  necessity.* 

The  general  (question  ii  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Hobbes  in  the  beginniBg 
vi  iut  treatise :  tike  point  is  not,  he  says, '  whether  a  mnit  can  be  a 
6cc  ageat ;  that  a  to  uy,  whether  he  can  write  or  forbear,  »pcak  or 
be  lilent,  according  to  his  will,  but  whether  the  will  to  wriie^  and  the 
till  to  forbev,  come  upon  htm  according  to  his  will,  or  itccording  to 
■ay  thing  else  in  his  own  power.  I  acknowledge  this  liberty,  that 
I  em  do  if  I  will ;  but  to  say — I  can  will  if  I  will,  1  take  to  be  u 
^Mard  ipeech<  In  Gnc,  th.it  freedom  which  men  commonly  find  in 
books,  that  which  the  poets  chaunt  in  the  theatres,  and  the  thephetds 
w  the  tDomtaina,  that  which  the  pastort  leach  in  the  pulpits,  and  the 
JMors  in  tbe  universities,  and  that  which  the  common  people  in  tbe 
rkcts,  acd  all  mankind  in  the  whole  world  do  astcnt  onto,  is  the 
that  I  pstent  unto,  namely,  that  .1  man  hath  freedom  to  do  if  be 
■Qlt  but  wbether  he  hatJi  freedom  to  will  is  a  qucstioo  octtbcr  the 
Micrp  nor  iliey  eicr  tjioughc  on.'   | 

All  in  which  I  differ  horn  Hnbhec  is,  that  T  think  there  is  a  real 
frttdom  of  choice  and  will,  ss  well  8*  of  action,  in  the  sense  of  the 
mlior,  that  ti,  not  a  freedom  from  necessity  or  cautcs  in  either  case, 
ha  a  liberty  in  any  gircn  agent  to  exeii  cerlnin  powers  without 
btm  cODtroUed  or  impeded  in  thcit  «xcrci*c  by  anotlm  agent. 

Hrintios  says,  '  It  is  troc  wc  can  form  a  tolerably  diitinct  idea  of 
Ibe  word  Sierff,  imdciKtood  in  a  common  tense.  A  m.in  \t  free  who 
ii  Rrither  loaded  with  irons,  nor  confined  in  priion,  nor  intimidated 
Uc  ilic  tlaic  l>y  the  drnul  of  chastisement :  in  iitit>  sciue,  the  lilieny 
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of  a  itun  coiuint  id  tfa«  free  exerem  of  his  pov^r :  I  tay  of  hu 
powcFi  bccauK  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  mi«ukf  for  a  wont  of  libcrt]r 
the  incapacity  we  arc  undrr  lo  pierce  the  ctoudc  like  the  eagle,  to  live 
under  ihe  water  like  the  while,  or  to  become  king,  emperor,  *r  pope. 
Wc  have  >o  fitr  fl  suHidcntly  clear  idea  of  the  word.  But  this  is  no 
longer  the  caic  when  we  come  to  apply  liberty  to  the  will.  What 
must  this  liberty  then  mean?  We  can  only  understand  by  it  >  free 
powerof  willing  or  noi  willing  a  ihing:  but  thir>  power  would  imply  that 
there  may  be  a  will  without  moiivees  and  connequently  an  ctfeci  with- 
out a  ciuar.  A  philosophiinl  treatise  on  the  Itbeny  of  the  will  would 
be  a  trcatiac  of  eRi;ct»  withou^  a  cauw.' — Hrhtlius  an  the  Mind,  p.  44. 

Now  I  cannoT  perceive  why  there  is  any  more  ditRculty  in  annexing 
a  meaning  to  the  word  liberty,  as  it  relates  to  the  faculties  of  the  mioit 
than  as  it  relate*  to  thovc  of  the  body,  or  why  a  tteatiae  of  the  OM 
ihould  be  a  irnititic  of  effect*  without  a  cause  any  more  than  of  the 
othn.  If  the  distinctioD  between  liberty  and  necessity  i«  lost  in  this 
case,  it  is  not  beoiuK  liberty  but  because  necessity  can  liarc  no  place 
in  the  will,  or  becauHc  wc  cannot  easily  put  a  padlock  on  the  mind. 
If  the  prisoner  who  has  his  chains  struck  off,  walks  or  runfi,  dancet-l 
or  leaps,  \%  this  an  inttancc  of  an  effect  without  a  cause,  because  it  is 
an  effect  of  liberty,  or  of  what  HcWctiun  catls  the  free  exercise  of 
his  power?  Not  that  he  can  exert  this  power  without  meant  of 
motircB,  that  is,  without  ground  to  move  on,  or  limbe  to  more  with, 
or  brcdth  to  draw,  or  witl  to  imjiel  him,  but 'with  nJI  ihcK  mcaM:^ 
and  appliances  to  boot  *  he  has  a  power  to  do  certain  things  whicli ' 
his  chains  deprived  him  of  the  liberty  of  doing,  but  which  the  slrikir^ 
them  off  restores  to  him  again.  Why  then,  if  liberty  doe*  not  in  its 
common  sen»e  sijinify  an  etTeci  without  a  cause,  but  the  free  exercise 
of  a  power,  did  it  not  signify  the  same  thing  or  somethiog  aimiUr  u 
applied  to  the  mind  ?  Has  the  niind  no  powrii,  or  are  ihcy  necessarily] 
impeded  and  hindered  from  operating  ?  My  notion  of  a  free  a^entaj 
I  confess,  is  not  that  represented  by  Mr.  Hobbcft,  namely,  one  1 
when  all  things  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  arc  present  can  nercr- 
theleM  not  produce  it ;  but  I  believe  a  free  wgent  of  whatever  kind, 
is  one  which  where  all  things  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  are 
pre&ent,  can  unxlucc  it ;  its  own  operation  not  bcin^  hindered  by  any 
thing  eUe.  The  body  is  said  to  be  free  when  it  ban  the  [iDwer  to  obey 
the  direction  of  the  will :  so  the  will  may  be  said  to  be  free  when  it  faat 
iJic  power  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  understanding.  The  absurdity  of 
the  libertariani  is  in  supposing  that  lilierty  of  action,  and  liberty  of  will 
have  the  same  identical  source,  vi?..  the  will ;  orthataiiti*  the  will  titat 
laOTcs  the  body,  so  it  is  the  will  tlint  moves  itKlf  in  order  to  be  free. 

Mr.   Locke's  chapter  *0n   Power,*  in   the   first  volume  of  the 
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Baay,  eontAJitt  hii  account  oT  libenjr  and  nccenity,  snl  hii  been 
more  found  bult  with  than  Any  olbrr  part  of  his  work ;  I  think 
wttboot  rcatoo.  Ht  Kcnis  cvidrotly  to  have  admittrd  the  definition 
of  Demmy*  though  he  lus  avoided  the  name,  which  i>  doi  much  to 
be  woodcred  at,  contidering  the  rnisconcrptioD  to  which  it  is  liable, 
and  which  cao  tcarcely  be  tcparatcd  from  it  ia  the  tWwgt  rcasoningt 
iBOcIi  lew  aa  a  ttrm  of  general  ugnidcatioD.  In  oiher  words,  he 
dmiet  the  power  of  the  mind  tu  act  without  a  cause  or  motive,  or, 
ia  uy  nuDoer  in  any  circvmMinces,  from  mere  indtHereacy  and 
absolute  aclf  motion ;  out  he  at  the  ssnic  time  rejects  the  inference 
«fa»cb  has  been  drawn  from  this  principle,  thu  the  mind  it  not  an 
sKeat  at  all,  but  entirely  subject  to  external  force  or  blind  impulte. 
What  be  has  said  is  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  Hobbes's  general 
descrifCion  of  practiotl  liberty,  'that  it  is  a  power  to  do,  if  we  will.' 
Thut,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  tt  would  i»t  be  so  absurd  to  give  a 
Kttive  horse  ibc  spur  or  Lhc  whip  to  make  him  go  straight  forward 
on  a  plain  road,  as  it  would  be  in  order  to  make  him  leap  up  a 

freeijiice  3  hundred  &et  high.  The  one  the  horse  his  a  pflwer  or 
iberty  to  do  if  he  will,  the  other  he  has  no  power  to  do  at  any  rate. 
That  is,  here  are  two  sorts  of  impedimenta,  one  that  may  be  over* 
come,  and  which  It  is  right  to  take  meaiu  to  overcome,  and  another 
vhich  caanot  be  OTrrcomc,  and  which  it  is  therefore  absurd  to 
meddle  with.  To  uy  that  tbcsc  two  ncccssitici  arc  in  dfeci  the 
naw,  ia  an  abuse  of  language ;  yet  for  not  lumping  them  together  id 
the  dashing  style  of  our  modem  wholesale  dealers  io  paradox,  Mr. 
L«dw  baa  been  mjKic  the  lubject  of  endless  abase  and  contumely. 
The  difference  between  itieni,  as  stated  hy  this  author  with  gml 
force  and  carncstoesa  of  feeling,  la  tratfa  cooatitatcs  all  that  men  in 
pasal  meso  wbco  they  iilk  of  freedom  of  will,  and  make  it,  as  in 
lUa  toiae  it  it,  the  ground-work  of  morality.     There  are  certain 

Cen  which  the  mind  has  of  gorcroinj;  not  only  the  actions  of  the 
f,  but  of  regulating  its  own  rbought^  ai>d  desires,  and  it  is  to 
HB  ntert  these  powers  that  all  the  dniinctioas,  rules  and 
Di  of  morality  hate  been  cttnbliibed.  It  must  be  ridiculous 
totttcmpt  CO  make  us  do,  what  upon  the  face  of  the  thing  it  was 
kaowB  wr  could  not  do;  yet  it  is  on  this  literal  and  unqualified 
iMer^irvcation  of  the  term,  as  implying  a  Hst  impossibility  of  the  con- 
tnry,  an  utter  iocapacity  and  helplesfnesa  in  the  mind,  a  concurrence 
fiaaaf  foreign  to  the  will  itself,  and  irresistible  in  their  clfecl,  and 
*ilh  which  it  miut  ibercfore  he  in  rain  to  contend,  that  most  of  the 
caaiei]DciKeB  from  the  doctrine  of  necessity  have  been  built ;  luch 
ttbat  reward  and  punishment  arc  absurd  and  improper,  that  virtue 
uJ  ticc  are  words  without  a  meaning,  that  the  assassin  is  no  more  a 
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moral  or  nccounubk  agent  than  the  dagger  which  he  iucr,  and 
oUictt  of  the  aamc  atamp.  The  sword  and  the  awaiaio  would  be 
M]ually  nior.il  and  accountable  agcnia,  if  they  were  lioih  eqiully 
acccHiblr  to  moral  motive*,  that  it,  to  retviird  and  [lUDiHhtneni, 
praise  and  blame,  fee;  but  they  arc  not.  This  sccmt  to  be  h 
diitincTion  of  great  piih  and  moment-  Ii  is  said  to  be  a  mere 
difTerence  of  words ;  at  least  it  maliea  all  ilic  dilfereoce  whether  uich 
motives  B>  reward  and  punishtnent,  praise  and  blame,  should  be 
applied  or  noi,  and  ihis  one  should  think  was  a  dilfcrencc  of  practice. 
It  is  objected,  indeed,  chat  itill  both  are  equally  necetsary  ageot*. 
But  this  a.ppeir>  lo  mc  to  be  a  confusion  of  words.  It  is  io  vain  to 
exhort  flame  not  to  burn,  or  to  be  angry  with  poison  for  workiog  i 
and  it  would  be  eejually  in  »ain  to  exhon  men  to  certain  actions  or  to 
re4eiit  others,  if  cxhon.ition  and  rctemment  had  no  more  effea  upon 
thein,  that  is,  if  they  were  really  ^orerncd  by  the  s^nic  sort  of  blind, 
phyucsl,  unreasoning,  unresisting  necessity.  In  fact,  the  laim 
neoenarians  have  abn.ndoned  the  true,  original,  philosophical  meaning 
of  the  lerm,  Ln  which  it  implies  no  more  than  the  cooaection  between 
cause  and  ed^ect,  and  have  substiiuted  for  it  the  prejudiced  notion  of  their 
adreranriei,  who  confound  it  with  mechanicai  neceuity,  *ixed  fate, 
foicknowird  i;c  absolute,'  or  the  unconditional_/ft(/  of  omnipotence. 

The  following  extracts  uhich  I  shall  condense  as  much  as  I  can 
coniistemly  with  the  nature  of  the  argument,  will  shew  the  view  which 
Mr.  Locke  has  taken  of  this  subject.  I  would  only  abM:Tve,by  tbcby, 
that  I  so  far  .igrec  with  Hobbes  and  diifer  from  Mr.  Locke,  in  think- 
ing that  lil>erty  in  the  most  extended  and  atuiract  sense  is  applicsblc 
to  material  as  well  as  roluntary  a^enti ;  moral  liberty,  i.e.  freedom 
of  will  evidently  is  not,  because  such  agen»  have  no  such  faculty. 

•All  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea  of,'  says  my  author,  're- 
ducing thumn:lvci>  lo  these  two,  vi*.  thinking  and  moving,  to  far  M  a 
man  has  a  power  to  think  or  not  to  think,  to  mo\e  or  not  to  move, 
according  to  the  preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is  a 
man  ft<v.  Wherever  any  performance  or  forbearance  arc  not  equally 
in  a  m.vt's  power,  wheicvei  doing  or  not  doing  will  not  equally  follow 
upon  the  preference  of  his  mind,  directing  it,  there  he  is  not  free, 
though  perhaps  the  action  may  be  roluntaiy.  Where  any  p«tticaW 
action  is  not  in  the  jKiwrr  of  the  agent,  to  be  produced  by  him  accord- 
ing lo  his  volition,  there  he  it  not  at  liberty;  that  agent  is  under 
necessity.  So  that  liberty  cannot  be  where  there  tt  no  thought,  no 
Toliiion,  no  will ;  but  there  may  be  thought,  there  may  be  voliiioo 
tliere  may  be  will,  where  there  it  no  liberty.  A  little  consideration 
of  an  obviou*  instance  or  two  may  make  this  clear. 

'  A  icnnis-ball,  wlicthcr  in  motion  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket,  or 
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ipag  tail  n  ten,  U  oot  by  aojr  one  tiiken  lo  be  a  free  agrat.  Tf  we 
iwpBn  into  the  ttjttoa,  we  ihill  find  it  it  becauM  we  conceive  doi  i 
Mimis-ball  lo  ihiak  ;  aod  coMcquently  not  to  have  any  volition,  or  prr- 
Icrcacc  ofmoiion  to  tea  or  vktvrriJ  ;  and  cSerefore  hat  not  IJtierty, 
i)  not  a  free  agmt,  but  both  its  tnotion  and  reji  come  under  our  idea  of 
aeccMitj,  and  arc  lo  called.  Likewise  a  man  falliog  into  the  vater  (s 
bridge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein  liberty*  ti  not  a  free  agent. 
Par  tboogh  be  hat  volition,  though  he  prefershi*  not  falling  to  falling, 
yM  the  fotbearancc  of  ihit  nwtion  doe  bciii}-  in  his  power,  the  Mop  or 
ceawtiop  of  that  motion  follows  not  upon  his  volition ;  and  therefore 
ilieKia  he  in  not  free.  So  a  man  linking  himtelf  or  hit  friend  by  a 
conrulriTc  motion  of  hit  arm,  oo  body  tlunki  he  has  in  this  liberty, 
nery  one  pities  htm  as  aaing  by  oeceuiiy  and  conitraint.* 

Here  I  will  jnn  «op  to  observe  that  the  sLinch  eiickler*  for 
MceMrty,  who  nuke  op  by  an  exceii  of  zeal  for  their  want  of  know- 
ledge* would  read  thia  ptaiage  wilb  a  smile  of  »elf-compbccnt  con< 
lempt*  utd  remark  profoundly  that  whether  the  nian  uruck  his  friend 
M  purpose,  or  from  a  convulsive  motion,  be  was  equally  under 
aeoetaity,  and  the  object  of  pity.  Now  whether  he  is  an  object 
of  pity,  1  thall  not  dispute;  but  I  cooceiTe  he  is  also  an  object  of 
tager  ta  the  one  cate  which  he  i>  not  in  the  other,  bcc^ui«  anger 
ariil  prerent  a  man's  nriktnj;  yon  H}>ain,  but  will  not  cure  him  of 
St.  Vitua's  dance.  It  is  to  this  son  of  indiscriminate,  blind,  senselr«a 
aMCMinr  which  neutrtlizM  all  thingi  and  action*,  and  under  the  pre- 
(eace  of  enablishing  the  operation  of  causes,  destroys  the  diatinaioa 
between  the  diSetent  degrees  and  kinds  of  necessity,  lo  which  I  do  not 
profess  myieira  convert. 

To  return. — •  As  it  is  in  the  niotioos  of  the  body,'  proceeds  Mr. 
Locke,  *  so  it  IB  in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds  :  where  any  one  IB  tocb, 
that  we  have  power  lo  take  ic  up  or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  prefet- 
eoceof  the  mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  Vet  aume  ideas  to  tin*  mind, 
like  lome  motioas  to  the  body,  are  such  aa  in  certain  circumstances  it 
etOMH  avoid,  nor  obtain  their  abience  by  the  uimoit  elfort  it  can  use. 
A  nuD  oo  the  rKk  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  p;iin,  and 
dtnrt  himself  with  other  conionplations.  And  sontcrimcs  a  botstcr- 
(M  passion  harries  our  thoughts,  as  a  hurricane  does  our  bodies, 
eitMut  leaving  us  the  lihrny  ot  thinking  on  other  things  which  we 
naU  rather  choose.  Bui  as  toon  as  the  mind  regains  the  power  to 
■Be  or  cootinae,  begin  or  forbe:it  any  of  these  motions  of  the  body 
•iuoat,  or  of  the  mind  within,  according  ai  it  iliinks  tit  to  prefer 
■ifcer  lo  the  other,  we  then  consider  the  man  s*  free  again.' 

*Bnt  freedom,'  saysmy  author, 'unless it  reaches  farther  than  tliis, 
«3I  Mt  aerve  the  turn ;  and  il  passes  for  a  good  piea  that  a  man  is 
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'  not  frtt  M  all,  if  he  i«  not  u  free  to  will,  as  he  is  to  Jict  wital  he  willl< 
Concerning  a  mitD's  liberty,  there  yet  ibcrcforc  it  raised  this  farther 
queetioot  whecher  a  man  t>r  free  to  will  ^  And  at  to  thai  1  inugiDc 
that  a  man  in  respect  of  willing,  when  any  action  in  hit  power  isonee 
proposed  tu  his  thoughts  u  presenity  [^that  is,  immcdiatetyj  to  be 
doae,  cannot  be  free.  The  reason  whereof  is  rery  irunifeit ;  for  it 
being  unavoidable  that  the  action  depending  on  his  will  should  exiit 
or  not  exist,  and  iu  existence  or  cwD-cxisu-occ  folloving  perfectly  the 
determination  of  his  wilt,  he  cannot  aroid  willing  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  action ;  it  is  absolutely  necettary  thai  he  will  ibe 
one,  or  the  other,  i.e.  prefer  tJic  one  to  the  other,  eince  one  of  them 
must  necrvKirily  follow. '^Page  i^f>. 

Thti  seeniE  to  be  the  weak  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  reaioniog,  and  it 
the  only  )i lace,  as  I  remember,  where  he  has  considered  t  Ik  certainty  of 
the  event  at  incoiuiffient  with  the  jirnctical  liberty  for  which  he  con- 
tends. At  ibis  rate,  it  must  be  given  up  a[to;;eiher:  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  liberty.  Tor  in  all  cases  wliatcvcr,  one  determination 
must  happen  rather  than  another.  In  all  cases  whatcrcr,  wc  most 
choose  either  tine  way  or  another,  or  suspend  our  choice.  Suspense  and 
deliberation,  as  Helvetius  and  othcra  have  juttly  tcniBiked,  are  in  this 
scnte  equally  necessary  with  precipitation  of  judgment.  The  actual 
or  final  event  is  in  both  caies  the  necessary  conKequcoce  of  preceding 
caaacB,  but  that  does  not  dc»uoy  freedom  of  choice  in  either  case,  u 
the  event  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  choice,  whether  the  time 
allowed  for  the  mind  to  choose  in,  tie  longer  or  shorter.  If  by  liberty 
be  raeuAt  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  then  liberty  i«  a  non-entity: 
but  if  it  be  supposed  to  relate  to  the  concur  teoce  of  certain  powers  of 
an  agent  in  t])e  production  of  that  event,  then  it  is  ns  true  and  as  real 
a  thin^  at  the  necessity  to  which  it  is  ttiue  opposed,  and  which  coosiits 
in  the  exclusion  of  certain  powers  )xiB»esdcd  oy  an  agent  fiomojierating 
in  the  producing  of  any  event.  At  tlie  lame  lime  it  must  be  granted, 
that  the  power  of  deliberation  i«  the  most  valuable  privilcf;e  of  onr 
rational  nature,  and  the  f;reat  cnUrgcmcnt  of  the  discursive  faculty  nf 
the  will.  Mr.  Locke  leemi  only  to  hive  erred  in  mistaking  a  differ- 
ence of  degree  or  extent  for  one  of  kind.  The  pr.icticsl  truth  of  the 
distinction  ic  undcni^hlc.      His  words  arc: — 

*Tbe  mind  having  in  most  cases,  as  is  evident  from  experience,  a 
power  to  iiuipend  the  execution  and  sadAfsctioin  of  any  of  its  desires, 
and  so  all,  one  after  another,  is  nt  liberty  to  contidcr  the  objcCM  of 
them,  examine  ihcm  on  all  sides,  and  wei^h  them  with  others,  to 
this  lies  the  liberty  man  has ;  and  trom  the  not  uung  of  it  right  comet 
kII  that  variety  of  mistakes,  crrori,  and  taulbt,  which  we  run  into  in 
the  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  happiness  :  whilst 
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«e  prcci|KUte  the  determination  of  our  wills,  and  engage  too  toon 
before  doe  examinatioo.  For  during  the  tuipemion  of  uty  dcairc, 
before  the  will  be  determined  to  action,  we  iiivc  an  ojiportunity  to 
examiitc,  view,  and  judge  of  the  good  or  ctiI  oF  what  wc  arc  going  to 
<lo  i  and  when  ii]kio  due  examinatiun  we  tun  judged,  we  have  dooe 
our  duty,  all  that  wc  can  or  ought  to  do,  to  pgrtuit  of  our  faapriocMi 
and  it  i>  not  a  ^ult,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature,  to  dcairc,  will,  aod 
ict,  according  to  the  la»t  reiult  of  a  fair  ex:imin3uon.  This  Kcmi  to 
ne  the  toorcc  of  all  liberty ;  in  (his  teemi  to  conaitt  that  which  ia  (I 
think  iinptoperly)  called/rrr-vf^.' — Eiitr/t  rol.  i.  p.  164. 

Moral  liberty,  tt  thould  aeem  then,  all  the  liberty  which  a  man  has 

vt  which  he  wanti,  doei  not  aftn  all  conriat  tn  a  |>nwer  of  ifidiffercDcy, 

or  in  s  power  of  choosiDg,  without  regard  to  motiTcs,  boi  in  a  power 

of  exciting  his  reason  and  of  obeying  it.      There  arc  two  general 

|kOtit>oiu  adranced  by  the  author  in  the  coufm  of  thii  in^iutry,  to 

acithrr  of  which  I  can  agree;  onxncly,  that  JictioD  alwa^i  j^tocccds 

from  uneaaincM.  and  that  we  arc  perfect  judges  of  prcKDc  j;ood  and 

eviL     With  retpecl  to  the  first,  tt  it  true  indeed  th^t  fvothing  can  be 

SB  object  of  desire  till  wc  suffer  uneasiness  from  the  want  of  it,  but  it 

it  joit  as  true,  that  the  want  of  any  rhinj;  docs  not  cause  uneauocss  in 

the  mind,  unless  it  ia  first  an  object  of  desire,  or  unleis  the  prospect  of 

il  givo  us  plcaturc<     A*  to  the  second  potition,  that  wc  cannot  be 

deceived  in  jodgbg  of  our  aaual  acosations.  it  would  be  Uue,  if  (he 

MMauon  and  the  jtulgmeitt  fomied  upon  it  were  the  ume,  but  they 

Dcilbcr  are  nor  can  b«.      Let  any  person  imcll  to  a  rose,  and  look  at 

a  bcsBtiful  profpcct  or  hear  a  fine  piece  of  music  at  the  same  iniuot, 

and  try  to  detennine  which  of  them  gives  him  most  pleasure.     If 

be  has   the  Icart  doubl  or  hesitation,  the   principle  laid  down  by 

Hr.  Locke  canmi  pais  for  an  axiom.     From  not  accurately  distia- 

{uiibinghetweeDMOsadossndjadgnieni,  some  writen  have  been  led  to 

coofbaixl  good  and  eril  with  pleasure  and   pain.     Good 

fioperly  that  which  gives  the  mind  plcotuie  or  pain  on 

that  is,  which  excites  rational  approbation  or  diiapprobut 

coniider  these  two  things  ns  cither  the  tame  or  in  any  regular  pro- 

ponion  to  each  oclier,  is  I  think  to  betray  a  very  superficial  acquaia- 

laace  with  human  nature.     Yet  in  dcliancc  of  the  necessary  distinction 

between  the  faculties  by  which  wc  feel  aitd  by  which  we  judge,  theK 

nunliau  bare  lud  it  down  as  a  fnndaroenul  rule  that  all  pleamires 

■bid)  are  ao  in  themselves  are  equallv  good  and  commrndaMe ;  yet 

Si  these  ideas  relate  solely  to  the  reflex  impreasion  made  by  ceruia 

thing*  00  the  understanding,  to  inaitt  that  wc  shitM  judge  of  them  by 

ao  appeal  10  tbc  leoKS,  b  onwitely  to  overturn  the  principle  of  the 

Jitisioo  of  labour  ainoag  our  faculties,  and  to  force  one  to  do  (he  ofliee 
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of  Miothfrr.    For  this  ihere  tMnii  no  more  naeon  ihxa  for  anempdng 

to  hear  wilh  our  fingert,  to  m«  a  unmd,  or  feel  a  colour. 

'Oil!  wbu  CM)  jMiiftt  a  tun-bcam  to  ()ir  blind) 
Or  nuke  him  tctl  a  sluJow  with  hit  miiid.' 

Yn  the  absuitiily  of  the  attempt  arUei  oaly  from  the  tnaptiuide  of 
the  ofgsn  to  the  object. 

Among  simple  iilcai  Mr.  Locke  reckoiu  that  of  power.  It  were 
to  be  withed  that  he  had  given  it  aa  itnitile  a  tource  a*  postible,  vk. 
the  fe«lio£  wc  have  of  it  in  our  own  mi&as,  which  he  ftoOMtinws  mcsm 
hair  inclined  to  do,  instead  of  referring  it  to  our  obKnraiioo  of  the 
succesMve  changes  which  take  pbce  in  matter.  It  is  bjr  Uiii  niraiH 
alooei  thai  i*,  by  making  it  an  original  itlea  derived  from  withiOi  like 
the  scnae  of  pleatiuc  or  pain,  and  quite  distioci  from  the  vitibte 
contpoiition  and  decompotition  of  other  objects,  that  we  can  avoid 
being  driven  into  ao  absolute  «ccptici(m  with  regard  to  cauM  and 
effect.  For  Hume  has,  1  think,  dcmoastiatcd  that  in  the  mere 
mechanical  jwrie*  nftensible  appearances,  there  is  ooihing  to  suggetrt 
this  idea,  or  point  out  the  indisaoluble  conticctioo  of  one  ercftt  with 
another,  any  more  than  in  the  flies  of  s  summer.  Wc  get  this  idea 
Boiely  from  the  exmian  of  muscular  or  voluntary  power  in  outselrei : 
whoever  ha«  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  an  objert,  mime  have  the  idea 
of  ]>ower.  Under  the  idea  of  power  1  include  all  that  rcUte<  to  what 
WE  call  force,  energy,  weakness,  ctTort,  ate,  difficulty,  impoMibility,  Sec. 
Accordingly,  I  should  conceive  that  no  man  of  strong  passions,  or 
great  muscular  activity  would  ever  give  up  the  idea  of  power.  HuoiCi 
who  seems  to  have  discarded  it  with  tfae  least  compunction,  wai 
an  easy,  indolent,  good-tempered  man,  who  did  not  care  to  stir  out  ot 
bis  arnicliair ;  a  languid,  Epicurean  philosopher,  of  a  icaaonahle 
corpulency,  who  waa  hurried  away  by  no  violent  paauoiu,  or  intente 
desirec,  but  looked  on  most  things  with  the  same  eye  of  )titl>e«sncM 
and  indifTcieiicc.  He  was  oac  of  the  subtler  and  most  meuphysical 
of  all  mcuphysicians.  And  perhaps  he  was  so  for  the  reason  here 
stated.  The  Scotch  in  general  nre  not  metaphysicians :  they  have 
in  fact  always  a  purpose,  ibcy  aim  at  a  particular  point,  they  arc 
flecermined  upon  somctliiD^  beforehand.  This  gives  a  hardness  and 
rigidity  to  their  understanding),  and  takes  away  that  tremulous  sensi- 
bility to  every  slight  and  wandering  imprciiucn  which  is  necessary  lo 
complete  the  fine  balance  of  the  mind,  and  enable  us  to  follow  all  the 
infinite  fluctuations  of  thought  through  their  nicest  distinctions. 

To  return  to  the  doctrioc  of  necessity.  I  shall  refer  to  the 
aiuharity  of  but  one  more  writer,  who  has  indeed  exhausted  the 
■nbiect,  and  anticipated  what  few  remarks  I  had  to  offer  upon  it :  I 
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IB  JoBathsn  J^4\r-jti*,  in  hit  trcitiK  oa  die  WUI.  Th»  work, 
Mttng  aside  iu  Calnniscic  tcnJcncy  with  which  I  lure  nothing  to 
ilo,  is  oor  of  the  moM  cJosely  reaaocwd,  ebborate,  acate,  terioua,  and 
Kflaible  ainoog  modem  producttont.  No  metaphyticiao  can  md  it 
vkhcMU  fcding  a  wish  to  ha*c  been  the  author  of  «.  The  gravity  of 
tiK  matter  and  ih«  eamcstneta  of  the  manner  are  alikr  admirable. 
H»  reaaoning  t*  not  of  that  kind,  which  coDsuta  tn  haviag  a  unart 
anrer  for  every  trite  obJcctioDt  but  in  attaining  tnic  and  satufactory 
wlutiont  of  things  prrceircd  in  all  their  dilliculty  and  in  all  their 
fene,  um)  in  every  Tariety  of  connexion.  He  evidently  writca  to 
■ttafy  hia  own  mttxl  and  the  minda  of  thooe,  who  like  himself  are 
litem  upon  the  puriuii  of  truth  for  iia  own  sake.  There  U  not  an 
nuion  or  ambiguity  in  hit  whole  book,  nor  a  wiih  to  produce  any 
htf  tfaorfMigh  conviction.  He  does  not  therefore  lead  hts  readcri  into 
1  labyrioth  of  words,  or  entaagle  them  among  the  forms  of  logic,  ot 
■ooat  the  airy  hdghu  of  abatracttoo,  but  deecends  into  the  pL-itn,  and 
■migles  with  the  butineM  and  feelings  of  mankind,  and  grapples  with 
ctnmDOn  icnie,  and  subdoca  it  to  the  force  of  true  reason.  Alt 
pUloaepby  depends  no  lesa  on  deep  and  real  feeling  than  on  power  of 
thouebt.  I  happen  to  hare  Edwards'i '  Inquiry  cODCcroiag  Freewill,' 
«m1  Dt.  Priettlry's  *  lllustiations  of  Philosophical  Necesnty,'  bound 
ap  in  the  taitte  vohune :  and  I  coafees  that  the  dilfercnce  in  the 
iMBitcr  of  theae  two  writer*  is  rather  Mriking.  The  plodding,  per- 
■rmiiif,  Kmpalons  accuracy  of  the  one,  and  the  easy,  cavalier,  verbal 
Saeney  of  the  other,  form  a  complete  cootraii.  Dr.  PrieKley'i 
whole  um  seems  to  be  to  evade  the  di/Gcidtics  of  hit  isbjecti 
Edwards')  to  answer  ihirm.  The  one  is  employed  according  to 
Berkeley's  allegory,  in  fiioging  dust  in  the  eyes  of  hie  adTcmries, 
vfaile  the  other  is  uking  true  pains  in  digging  into  the  mine  of 
keowkdgc.  All  Ur.  PriettleyN  arguoienia  on  this  subject  are  mere 
hackniixl  comrtum-places.  He  had  in  reality  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
nd  truth,  I  cocceire,  never  ukcs  very  deep  root  in  tho«e  minds  on 
vUeb  it  is  merely  engrafted.  He  tiniformly  ndopied  the  vantage 
(nnuid  of  every  qnenkin,  and  borrowed  those  arguments  which  he 
loaikd  roost  easy  to  be  wielded,  and  of  most  serticc  in  that  kind  of 
bssy  iatelteclual  warRire  to  which  )>e  was  habituated.  He  wan  an 
lUr  controvernalitl,  not  a  philosophical  msoner. 

Dr.  Priestley  Slates  ia  hia  '  lliuatrattotts' and  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Honley,  that  the  difference  between  physical  and  moral  necessity  is 
•wrf?  vnbal.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  connexion  between  cause 
■d  enect  in  the  mind,  *  Give  me  the  thing  and  I  will  readily  give  up 

[IntDe.*  it  appears  to  me  that  Di.  Priestley  was  quite  a*  much 
Khrd  to  the  name  as  to  the  thing,  and  that  the  ptiilosophical 
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|)rtnciple  of  necnaiiy,  without  hi  unpo^mUr  tit]«,  would  turc 
afTordcii  him  but  little  aati>factiDD.  Now  the  Dbn«xio\unm  of  the 
lumc,  and  in  my  opiDion.  alniusi  2I]  the  dit!iculty  and  repugnance 
which  the  generality  of  111*0  find  in  admitciiig  (he  doctrtDC  antes  from 
the  ambiguity  lurking  under  the  term  ii«c«SBtyt  which  iocludn  both 
kindt  of  necessity,  moral  and  phyHcsl,  iiTid  wiih  which  Dr.  Prieitley 
delight!  to  probe  the  prejudices  of  his  adverconet,  thinking  the 
differeocev  of  moral  and  phy>ical  occenity  a  mere  i]ueniOQ  of  wordS| 
and  thai  piovidcd  there  arc  any  bwt  or  any  caunrti  operating  upon 
the  miad,  it  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence  what  thofie  bws  or  c^asec 
arc.  It  ii  the  tame  inability  to  diatinguiih  between  one  caitw  xnd 
another  which  creates  the  vulgai  prejudice  against  nece4>ttyi  and 
which  is  exposed  in  a  yery  wtiKfactory  manner  by  the  author  of  the 
•  Inquiry  into  the  Will.'  He  layt,  in  a  letter  written  expreatly  to 
vindicate  himscEf  from  having  confounded  moral  with  phjrncal 
necetEity,  <  On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  declared  that  the 
connexion  between  antecedent  thing*  and  consequent  ones  which 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  men's  willsi  which  i*  called 
moral  neceuity,  it  called  by  the  name  of  ntetniiy  improperly  ;  and 
that  sll  mch  terms  u  mini,  can»ai,  impoiAbU^  wuihk,  irrt/ifliN^ 
muFvaididie,  mvincii/ti  &c.  when  applied  hcrei  are  not  a]>plied  in  their 
proper  lignificaiiooi  and  are  either  used  congensically,  and  with  perfect 
insl^ihcance,  or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  aod  proper 
meaning,  and  their  use  in  common  speech ;  and  that  such  a  nccesnty 
as  attends  the  act*  of  men's  wills,  is  more  properly  called  ctrtmtj 
than  iNtttity.  I  think  ic  is  evidenily  owing  to  a  strong  prejudice  is 
pemos'  minda,  arising  from  an  insensible  habitual  perversion  and 
mbapplicaiion  of  such-like  terms,  that  they  are  ready  to  think  that  to 
•uppotc  a  certain  connexion  of  men's  volitions  without  any  foregoing 
iDottvca  or  inclinutiunt,  is  truly  a.nd  pruperly  to  tupposc  auch  a  itroDg 
irrefragable  chain  of  cauies  and  effects  as  stands  in  the  way  of,  and 
makea  utterly  vain,  opposite  desires  and  endeavours,  like  immovahle 
and  impenetrable  mountains  of  bnitti  and  impede*  our  liberty  like 
walls  of  adamant,  gates  of  brats,  and  bars  of  iron :  whereat  ilII  such 
reprecentatione  suggest  ideas  as  far  from  ih«  truth,  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West,  I  know  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  make  Kxne  persooa 
believe  this,  or  at  least  fully  atid  steadily  to  believe  it :  for  if  it  be 
demoostrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains,  which  has  been 
long  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  necaiary,  imui,  &c.  the  associatioa 
with  these  terms  of  certain  ideas,  inconsistent  with  liberty,  is  not 
broken,  and  the  judgment  i«  powerfully  warped  by  it ;  ss  1  tfiing  that 
has  been  long  bent  and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  elraightened.  will  fetuni  M 
its  former  currity  again  and  again.' 
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The  mxaane  m  the  ■  Inqttiry  *  to  which  the  attthor  here  refer*,  in 
juitificatioia  of  faimtclf,  ii  a«  foUowt : 

*Mro  in  their  fint  uK  of  «uch  phtajca  u  thcte,  uaui,  camwit 
mtavoidallf,  irrfmtiiU,  Ac.  ute  ihvm  lo  agnUy  a  necessity  of  coo- 
rtniat  or  reMraioinf;  s  oatural  oeceuily  or  impoBNbitity,  or  some 
Dccenitf  that  ihc  will  haa  nothing  lu  do  in.  A  thing  is  uid  to  be 
ntmiarjf  when  we  cannot  help  it,  let  us  do  what  we  will.  So  anjr 
tking  is  taid  to  be  impoiiiHe  to  ui,  wheo  we  would  do  it,  or  would 
hive  it  brought  to  pua  aod  endeavoar  it,  but  all  oar  Jenret  and 
eadeaToun  are  in  rain.  And  that  ii  uid  to  be  irraUiitir,  which 
overcomes  &II  our  op|>otiiion,  resistance  aod  endeavour  to  the  contrary. 
And  we  arc  aaid  to  be  unaUt  to  do  a  thingi  when  our  atmoat 
nppauble  detiret  and  endeaTOur*  todo  it  are  iniul^cieot.  All  meo 
fino,  md  begin  to  find  in  early  childhood,  that  there  are  timuinerable 
dHl^  which  cannot  be  done  which  they  dceirc  lo  do  |  and  innumcrsbic 
gs,  which  they  are  arertc  to,  that  mtut  be ;  they  cannot  avoid 
whether  they  choocc  them  or  no.  It  it  to  expreM  thi* 
nty  which  men  to  toon  and  »o  often  find,  and  which  to  greatly 
them  in  innumerable  caiet,  tlut  such  terms  and  phiascs  are 
formed  ;  and  it  ik  to  nj^nify  such  a  necessity  that  they  are  ilret 
and  that  they  arc  mon  cooK^uitly  used  in  the  common  afTairt  of 
G(c ;  and  not  to  signify  any  such  metaphysical,  s[icuilati*e  and  absinct 
BodoD  as  thai  connexion  [between  cause  and  effect]  in  ilie  nature  and 
coarse  of  thiagt,  to  signify  which  they  who  employ  themoelTcn  in 
[hilDaaphical  inquiries  into  the  first  orii>tn  and  mctaphysicat  relations 
xad  depeodeocies  of  things,  hiTc  borrowed  those  term*,  for  want 
of  otbera*  But  we  grow  up  from  our  cradles  in  a  use  of  itich  phrases 
csiirety  diJferent  from  tliia,  or  from  the  one  in  which  they  arc 
used  tn  the  controversy  about  liberty  and  oeceuity.  And  it  being  a 
dictate  of  the  uoivrrtal  Kttsc  of  mankind,  evident  lo  us  as  »oon  aswc 
bej^  10  ihinic,  that  the  necessity  tignified  by  these  terms  in  the  scnie 
in  which  we  fint  learn  them,  does  excuse  persooc,  and  free  them  fion 
ill  fault  or  blame,  bctwe  our  idea  of  rxcusableness  or  r^iu'dctuicu  is 
tied  to  these  phraaei  by  a  strong  habit,  which  grow*  up  with  us  ; — 
or  if  we  use  the  words  as  terms  of  art  in  another  sense,  yet  unlesR  we 
ve  cxceetliog  circumspect  and  wary,  we  shall  insentibly  sUdc  into  the 
nilgar  use  of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words  in  a  very  ioconsitteot 
■mner:  this  babuual  connexion  of  ideas  will  deceive  and  coofouod 
M  in  our  reasooings  at>d  discourtes  whenerer  we  pretend  lo  use  tlic 
tvm*  IB  that  macccT.' — Pagca  20,  21,  xyo.  Sec. 

*  It  follows  that  when  the  aforesaid  terms  are  used  in  cases  wherein 
M  opposition,  or  insntftcien;  will  or  endeavour  is  or  c.tn  be  supposed, 
bm  ihcrery  nature  of  the  supposed  case  (as  that  of  willing  or  choosing) 
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exctudM  aoy  nich  oppwidon,  will,  or  «Ad«iTOur,  ibew  lermt  i^ 

then  not  UKcd  in  thdr  proper  ligntfication,  but  tjuite  bende  tbeir  uk 
ID  common  speech.' — Pages  21,  Z3. 

The  author  has,  I  think,  in  these  piHagn,  laid  open  the  lource  of 
moiit  of  the  ronfution  on  the  subject  in  qur<iion.  For  thin  double 
meaning  lurkiag  under  the  word  necessity  has  been  ihc  chief  reaKin 
why  pcriont,  who  were  guiilcd  more  by  their  own  feelings  sod  the 
cuuomary  adocbHoni  of  bngmge  than  by  formil  definitions,  have 
alEDf.ethei  rejected  the  doctrine  ;  while  persona  of  a  more  lof^cal  turn, 
who  could  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  abatcsct  principle,  hitc  yet  in 
their  explanation*  of  it,  and  inferences  from  it,  fallen  Into  the  same 
vulgar  error  as  their  oppoocnt*.  The  partiiaiu  for  occcwiiy  have 
Kircn  op  their  common  sease.  as  they  snppoKd.  to  tbcii  reason,  while 
the  advocates  for  liberty  rejected  a  demomtrable  truth  from  a  dread 
of  its  consc^ucacct  1  and  both  have  been  the  dupes  of  a  word.  I 
have  been  the  more  ready  to  appeal  to  thts  writer's  authority,  because 
he  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  (he  moit  strict,  severe,  and 
loeical  of  all  ncceixurians.  What  he  ha»  said  on  the  lubject  of  free- 
will, as  consisting  in  perfect  coniingcnce.  independent  of  all  moiivet  or 
OS  implying  an  absolute  beginning  of  action  without  any  precedent 
determining  cause  might,  ooe  would  imagine,  have  been  sulTideu, 
even  if  Hobbes'i  reasonings  biid  not,  to  banish  (hat  opiinion  out  of  the 
world.  He  has  foltowed  it  through  all  its  windings,  and  detected 
it  io  all  its  varying  ihadet,  with  equal  p.itience  and  tagacity.  He 
sums  up  the  abturdicics  of  this  nouoa  of  liberty,  or  of  mcie  absohite 
self-will,  in  these  words  I 

'The  following  things  are  all  etseotial  to  it,  we.  that  an  actioa 
should  be  necessary,  and  not  necessary;  that  it  should  be  from  a 
cause  and  no  cause;  chat  it  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design, 
and  not  (he  ttuit  of  choice  and  design  ;  that  it  should  be  the  begin- 
ning of  motion  and  exertion,  and  yet  be  contcqucnt  on  previous 
exertion;  that  it  should  be  before  it  is;  that  it  should  spring  im- 
mediately  out  of  indilference  and  equilibrium,  and  vet  be  the  effect  of 
prepunderiilion  -,  that  it  should  be  nctf-uriginiited,  also  have  its  original 
from  something  else  ;  that  it  is  what  (he  mind  causesitsclf,  of  itsowD 
will,  and  can  produce  or  prcven(,  according  (o  its  choice,  or  pleanire, 
and  yet  what  the  mind  has  no  power  to  preveot,  precluding  all  pre 
vious  choice  in  the  affair.  So  that  an  act  of  the  will  Qdctenniniog 
itself  by  its  own  free-will^,  according  to  their  metaphysical  scoount 
of  it,  is  tomcthing  of  which  there  U  00  idea,  it  is  nothing  but  a  eoo- 
fution  of  the  mind,  excited  by  words  without  any  disrinct  meaning. 
If  come  learned  philosopher,  who  had  been  abroad,  in  civtDg  an 
account  of  the  cutiuuii  obscivftticnt  he  bad  made  ia  his  Uavcls,  should 
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uifr  *'  Hr  had  been  m  Terra  d«l  Fuego,  and  Uier«  had  ftcen  an  animal, 
«4tcb  Iw  mUs  by  »  ctrtua  uiuct  that  besst  mkI  brought  forth  itoelf, 
Mid  yet  had  3  aire  and  a  dam  dininct  (rum  iticif ;  that  it  had  an 
appetite  and  was  hun^iy  beforr  it  had  a  being  ;  that  his  master,  who 
led  him,  and  governed  him  at  bit  pleasure,  wai  always  gorcraed  by 
Un,  and  dritro  by  him  where  he  pleased  :  thai  when  he  moved,  he 
llwaya  took  a  step  before  the  first  step;  that  he  went  with  his  head 
(nt,  and  yet  always  went  tail  forcmoM;  and  thia  though  he  bad 
aehfacT  bead  nor  tail ;"  it  would  be  no  impudence  at  all  to  cell  nuch  a 
oafeller,  though  a  learned  man,  that  he  himself  had  no  notion  or  idea 
of  ivch  ao  animal  as  he  gave  aa  account  of,  and  nerer  had,  nor  ever 
would  have' — Page  atti,  of  the  Imquiij. 

The  author  teem*  to  have  hit  upon  the  source  of  this  erroneous 
account  of  free-will,  with  his  usual  truth  of  feeling.  He  says,  almost 
■mmcdiatcly  after  -, — '  The  thing  which  haa  led  men  into  Uiis  incon- 
■sstent  notion  of  action,  when  applied  to  volition,  as  though  it  wrrr 
casential  to  this  intcmal  action  that  the  agent  diould  be  sclf-dctermtecd 
in  it,  and  that  the  will  should  be  the  cause  of  it,  was  probably  this : 
that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  common  use  of 
langugp,  it  is  so  with  respect  to  men's  cxtenul  actions ;  which  are 
what  origioally,  aod  according  to  the  vulj;ar  use  and  niost  proper 
Knae  of  the  word,  are  called  actmu.  Men  in  these  aie  lelf-di reeled, 
tcLf-decermtned,  and  their  wiiis  are  ihe  cauue  »f  the  motions  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  external  things  th^t  arc  done ;  so  tliat  oolcaa  men  do 
thrra  rolontanly,  and  of  choice,  and  the  action  he  determined  by 
thnr  antecedent  vohtion,  it  is  no  action  or  doing  of  theirs.  Hence 
«nie  netaphysiciaiis  hare  been  led  unwarily,  bat  exceeding  absurdly, 
to  oppose  the  same  conceroiDg  volition  itself,  that  ttat  aUo  must  be 
dnenmned  by  the  will ;  which  is  to  be  deteimincd  by  antecedent 
tolbioft,  AS  the  motion  of  the  body  ■■ ;  not  considering  the  contiadic- 
lion  it  implies/ — Uid,  pa^  s86^ 

I  diall  proceed  to  state  as  briefly  as  I  can  my  own  notion!  of  liberty 
ud  occcatity,  as  far  as  they  any  way  diifer  from  the  foregoing  account. 

First,  theiii  I  conceive  that  if  by  nccesaity  be  understood  and  only 
laderttood  the  conttexioo  of  cause  and  effiKt,  or  the  ccntUnt 
dependence  of  ooc  thing  on  another,  in  the  baman  mind  a*  well  aa  in 
outer,  that  accoiditig   to  this  interpretaltOD  alt  things  are  equally 

nun  and  necessaiy.     On  the  other  liand,  if  by  liberty  be  meant 

y  thing  opposite  to  this  connexion  of  cause  and  cfiect :  that  is,  a 
FMoirc  begioiung  of  any  action  or  motion  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  a 
NMof  iodilTcrence,  or  from  itself,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
i&gu  liberty  in  the  mind  any  more  than  in  matter.  All  things 
Ibn  their  preceding  dcicrmintag  causes,  and  nothing  is,  but  what 
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muft  be  in  tl;c  prcciK  given  circuinsiances.  This  lua  been  cicmon- 
atrnted  over  and  over  aguin,  »nd  the  cuDtrarjr  lUppoiitioo  reduced  to 
a  fnani&«t  abnirdtty  in  every  possible  way  by  Hobb«i  Hume, 
Hutlcy,  Edwards,  Priestley,  and  others. 

But,  secondly,  I  conceive  thit  the  cjuestion  does  not  stop  litre, 
because  certain  ideas  have  been  annexed  to  these  term>  of  liberty  aiul 
necessity,  both  by  the  learned  oDd  by  common  men,  which  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  the  simple  coo- 
nexion  beiween  cause  and  effu-ct.  What  !  shall  therefore  attempt 
will  be  to  point  out  a  few  inataiiccs  of  the  misapplicalioa  of  the  term 
10  prove  a  necessity  noi  included  in  the  certainty  of  the  event,  and  to 
diqirove  liberty  in  a  sense  in  which  it  doet  not  interfere  witli  that 
ceitainty,  or  with  philotophiol  nccci«tty  :  that  ia,  I  »ball  attempt  to 
show  in  what  acnBc,  in  conformity  with  the  general  law  to  which  all 
things  are  by  their  nature  subject,  man  it  an  agent,  a  free  agent,  a 
moral  and  accountible  agent ;  that  is,  di-*<rving  of  reward  and  punish* 
menl,  praise  and  blame,  &c.  Now  by  an  agent  I  mean  any  thing 
that  acts  or  has  a  power  to  operate,  that  is,  to  produce  effects ;  by  a 
free  agent  I  mean  one  that  i»  not  hindered  from  acting  ;  by  a  moral 
and  accDunrable  agent  I  mean  one  that  acts  from  will,  and  is  inJla- 
enced  by  motives;  by  reward  and  punishment  I  mean  what  ererjr 
one  does;  by  praise  and  blame  I  mean  otir  amTobation  or  diiap- 
probolioa  of  any  agcni  thai  is  conscious  of  our  flcnumenis  towards  hiin, 
or  that  is  capable  of  reflecting  on  his  own  conduct,  and  of  being 
affected  by  what  others  think  of  it.  If  by  an  agent  be  meant  the 
beginner  of  action,  or  one  that  produces  an  eflrct  of  itself,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing ;  but  if  by  an  agent  bi-  meant  one  iliac  contributes  to 
an  effect,  there  it  wch  a  thing  at  nn  ngcnl ;  and  the  more  any  thing 
conmbutei  lo  an  effect  and  determines  it  to  be  this  or  thai,  the  more 
it  is  an  agent.  If  by  freedom  tie  meant  a  freedom  from  cautct,  or 
aeeeuity  in  the  abstract,  there  can  be  no  freedom  in  thif  senie,  but 
there  may  t>c  and  is  a  freedom  from  certain  causes  and  from  certain 
kinds  and  degrees  of  nccesiity :  that  is,  from  physical  causes,  or  compul- 
sion, and  from  abaolnte,  uneondiiianal  necessity.  If  all  things  are 
equally  nccestary,  that  do  not  spring  out  of  nothing,  tlicn  indeed  the 
diiiinction  between  liberty  and  necessity  must  lie  in  all  cases  absurd. 
Again,  by  frec-wilt  I  do  not  mean  the  power  or  liberty  to  act  without 
tnoiivet,  but  with  m»uvci.  The  mind  cannot  act  without  an  occasion 
or  ground  for  acting,  but  this  does  not  shew  that  it  is  no  agent  at  all, 
or  that  it  it  not  a  free  agent ;  that  is,  that  its  action  is  restrained  or 
hindered  by  the  action  of  anything  else.  The  intcllcCTual  aad  volua- 
ury  powers  are  free,  juit  a  the  corporeal  are,  namely,  wheo  they  arc 
frw  to  (iroduce  certain  effects  which,  if  excited,  they  can  produce,  as 
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the  body  u  free  when  it  can  move  la  cootMiuence  of  ihe  nuod'a 

dirwtioti ;  it  U  no  looger  free  whra  though  ih«  umeKaaoo  exiitsfor 
»  moT-iog,  it  it  hindered  by  ramrihing  else  (torn  obeying  the  tmpnlK. 
Is  ihorti  liberty  ii  thia :  the  power  in  iny  ageot  in  given  circumitancei 
tD  operue  in  i  certain  manner,  if  left  to  t»clf ;  or  [terhap*  more  un- 
ngnivocallyt  opportaaity  girco  to  any  ag^tat  to  exert  (cruic  powcn  to 
jtxidttce  an  cncct,  when  nothing  but  those  powers  and  the  absence  of 
impedimcBtB  is  wanting;  to  produce  it.  To  be  Tree  ii  to  posset*  aJl 
die  rcQuiiitei  for  acting  in  one's-sclf,  aixl  in  the  circunut^accs,  and 
oot  to  be  countcraaed.  Again  if  moral  good  and  evil  are  luppoied  to 
be  toRiethtng  self-created,  then  they  are  merely  fictions  of  the  mind ; 
btt  if  we  nipiKne  an  agent  lo  be  entitled  to  praise  or  blame,  reward  or 
fali•bnKlt^  not  became  be  is  a  tclf-willcd,  nut  a  volnntary  agent,  th« 
•  to  ny,  a  being  pocseicbg  certain  powers  and  habitually  and  with 
jetcniuoation  exerting  them  to  certain  purpoien,  then  tberc  will  be  a 
bwdaltoa  for  this  dininctioo  !n  naituc.  To  tlie  idea  of  moral  rc9pon- 
■bOitTf  it  is  not  iinessary  that  tlie  agent  tbould  be  the  sole  or  ab- 
nlotely  first  cuuse  of  the  evil,  Ibr  examplci  but  tliat  be  should  be  one 
teal,  ^termining  cause  of  lU  and  while  he  rcmairu  what  he  it*  the 
Bmc  dfecti  wilt  fallow.  An  agent  is  the  author  of  any  evil,  when 
vithaBt  him,  thai  is,  without  something  peculiar  and  eMcntial  to  his 
diqioNtion  and  character,  it  would  not  exist. 

I.  Every  thing  is  an  agent  that  is  any  way  necenaiy  or  conducing 
to  10  etfect.  The  doctrine  of  Kcotid  catue*  does  not  deitioy  agency. 
It  no  more  proves  that  those  cause*  do  not  act  became  something  has 
acted  before  tbem,  than  that  they  do  Dot  exist,  because  something  has 
eiiited  before  them.  The  theological  writers  od  tliit  tide  o(  the 
qneniaa  sfTirm,  I  think  improperly,  that  God  or  the  frsc  cause  is  the 
sole  agfBt  it)  the  uciverie,  to  which  alt  secood  causes  are  to  be  referred 
u  nutrnments,  bavir.g  no  real  efficacy  of  their  own.  If  so,  all 
event*  are  produced  immcdiaicly  l>y  the  divine  agency,  that  is,  all 
secood  causes  are  pans  of  the  divine  encnce,  and  ia  ill  that  we  see 
or  hear  or  feel,  we  mast  conceive  of  something  far  more  deeply  inter- 
filed, a  spirit  and  a  motion  that  impels  all  thinking  things,  nJI  objects 
of  all  thought,  and  breathes  through  all  things.  This  doctrine  is  that 
of  Sjiaozs  :  but  upon  this  supposition  second  causes,  as  the  immediate 
cperation  of  the  Deity  are  and  must  be  real  and  efficient.  On  the 
tthcr  hand,  if  to  exdude  this  synem  of  paotbetsm,  we  consider  the 
Uogi  and  appearances  about  us  as  merely  niiural,  still  what  are  called 
■cond  catiset  must  be  real  and  efficient  cause*,  or  they  could  not 
ftodnoe  their  cffecta.  If  nothing  can  operate  but  ttte  tifBi  cause,  then 
vHitever  produces  effects  is  the  Deity:  but  if  this  conclusion  be 
ll)0Bghl  objcctiotubtci  then  we  must  allow  otbci  causes  of  events  to  be 
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must  be  in  tlie  preciM:  given  circunMtance*.  Thii  liu  been  denkon- 
(CTftietl  over  and  orrr  aj^ain,  and  the  contrary  ramosition  reduced  to 
»  manifnc  abftiirdity  >d  erciy  possible  waj  by  Hal^«,  Hume, 
Hartley,  Edwaidsi  rricatley,  and  others. 

But,  seeondlyj  I  conceive  that  (he  (question  does  not  nop  here, 
because  cenain  ideas  have  been  annexed  to  these  tccini  of  liberty  and 
ncceuiiy,  both  by  the  learned  and  by  cammoD  men,  which  have 
nothing  at  »ll  to  do  with  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  the  simple  con- 
nexion between  caujc  and  effect.  What  I  sball  therefore  attempt 
will  be  to  point  out  a  few  instances  of  the  misapplication  of  the  term 
10  prove  a  necessity  not  tncluiird  in  the  ceciainty  of  the  event,  and  to 
disprove  liberty  in  a  scntc  in  which  it  docs  not  interfere  with  that 
certunty,  or  with  philosophical  necessity  :  that  is,  I  ohall  attempt  to 
show  in  what  sense,  in  conformity  with  the  general  hw  to  which  all 
things  are  by  their  aaturc  subject,  man  is  an  aget^t,  a  free  ajjent,  a 
mors)  and  accountable  a^cnt ;  that  is,  deserving  of  reward  and  puniib- 
nient,  praise  atul  blame,  Ace.  Now  by  an  agent  I  mean  any  tiling 
that  act*  or  has  a  power  to  operate,  that  is,  to  prodcce  effects  \  by  a 
free  agent  I  meaD  one  thst  ia  not  hindered  from  acting ;  by  a  reoral 
and  accountable  agent  I  mean  one  that  acts  from  will,  and  is  influ- 
enced by  motives ;  by  reward  and  jiunithment  I  mean  what  every 
one  docs;  by  praise  and  blame  I  mean  our  approbaiioD  or  dtsap- 
probation  of  any  agent  thst  is  conscious  of  our  sentiments  towards  him, 
or  that  is  capable  of  reflecting  on  his  own  rondaet,  and  of  being 
affected  by  what  others  iliink  of  it.  If  by  an  agent  be  meant  tbe 
beginner  of  action,  or  one  that  produces  an  effect  of  itself,  there  can 
be  no  *uch  ihtng  j  but  if  by  an  agent  be  meant  ore  th.-it  contributes  to 
3D  effect,  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  an  agent ;  and  the  more  any  ihin^ 
contributes  to  an  effect  and  determines  it  to  be  this  or  that,  the  more 
it  is  an  agent.  If  by  freedom  be  meant  a  freedom  from  causes,  or 
Deccssiiy  in  the  abitrtci,  there  can  be  no  freedom  in  this  tense,  but 
there  may  be  and  is  a  freedom  from  certain  causes  and  from  ccnain 
kinds  and  degrees  of  necessity ;  that  is,  from  physical  canses,  or  compul- 
sion, and  from  abwluie.  unconditional  necessity.  If  all  tbioga  arc 
equally  necessary,  ibat  do  not  spring  out  of  nothing,  then  indeed  the 
distinction  between  liLierty  and  nece«»iiy  itiukt  be  in  all  cases  absurd. 
Again,  by  free-will  I  do  uol  mean  tlic  power  or  liberty  to  act  witbovt 
motives,  but  with  motives.  The  mind  cannot  act  without  sn  occasion 
or  ground  for  acting,  but  this  does  not  shew  that  ii  is  no  agent  at  all, 
or  tbu  it  is  not  a  free  agent ;  that  is,  that  iu  acttoo  is  restruned  or 
hindeml  by  the  aaion  of  anything  else.  The  intellectual  wd  volnn- 
ury  powers  are  free,  just  as  tlie  conioreal  are,  namely,  when  they  arc 
free  to  produce  certain  effects,  which,  if  excited,  they  can  produce,  as 
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the  body  n  free  whtm  it  can  move  in  coDsoqurocr  of  the  miiKl'i 
^Ureetjon  ;  it  U  ao  loogrr  (rer  when  though  th«  uiue  Ka>on  exiiU  for 
tu  mmiDSt  it  in  hindered  by  loinething  elte  rrom  obeying  the  impube. 
In  ihon,  lilxTty  ti  thii :  the  power  in  any  agent  in  given  circumsuacea 
to  operate  in  k  certain  maQ&er,  if  left  to  itielT;  or  fterhjtps  roore  80- 
t^uivocally,  ojiportuniiy  given  to  any  agcni  to  exeit  cctiaio  nowcri  to 
Modsce  an  eflect,  when  nothing  hut  those  poweri  and  the  atiMnce  of 
tn^iediment*  it  waatiog  to  produce  it.  To  be  free  is  to  pooeM  sll 
the  rc^uuitc*  for  acting  in  ooc't-acif,  and  in  the  circumit2nccS|  and 
Mt  to  be  couDteracied.  Again  if  moral  good  and  evil  are  Ruppoaed  to 
he  lomethhtg  telf-cteated,  then  they  are  merely  fictiont  of  the  miad  i 
bnt  if  we  rappow  ao  agent  to  be  cnlidcd  to  praiac  or  blame,  reward  or 
GmmhineDtr  >wt  becaiue  he  it  »  telf-willed,  but  a  voluniaiy  agent,  that 
■  to  MTt  8  being  pOMMiiBg  certain  power*  and  habitsall j  and  with 
dtumiinaitoD  exertii^  them  to  certain  purposra,  then  there  will  be  a 
fijBBdation  for  thit  duilnctioii  in  nature.  To  tlie  idea  of  moral  retpon- 
dNEtf,  it  is  not  neceuary  t)iat  the  agent  nhould  be  the  loie  or  ab- 
whtdy  firtt  cauK  of  the  evil,  for  example,  but  chat  he  should  be  one 
lal,  determining  caiuc  of  it^  and  while  he  rcinatni  what  he  is,  the 
■anc  effccta  will  foUow.  An  agent  ia  the  author  of  any  evil,  when 
without  bim,  that  i>,  without  wmcthing  peculiar  and  catcntial  to  bii 
(fiipoaitioa  and  character,  it  would  not  exist. 

t.  Every  thing  ■■  an  agent  that  ti  any  way  neceanry  or  conducing 
to  an  effect.  Tbc  doctiioe  of  second  cauaca  doet  not  deatroy  agency. 
It  M>  more  provea  that  tliote  cauwa  do  not  act  becauae  toraethtng  has 
acted  before  them,  than  that  they  do  not  exiit,  becauae  tomething  ha* 
diited  before  them.  Tlic  theological  writer*  oa  thia  tide  of  the 
^■toon  affirm,  I  tliintc  improperly,  that  God  or  the  first  cause  is  the 
iole  aigetK  to  the  uoirene,  to  which  aJ!  aecood  cauaea  are  to  be  referred 
M  iaatntmenis,  haviot;  no  real  clHcacy  of  their  own.  If  eo,  all 
cfCDta  are  produced  tminediatcly  by  the  divine  agency,  that  is.  all 
vecosd  cauaea  ate  pan*  of  the  divine  rtteiice,  and  in  all  that  we  aee 
or  heir  or  feel,  wc  must  conceive  of  something  far  more  deeply  inter- 
hied,  a  spirit  and  a  moiioD  that  impels  all  ttiinking  things,  all  objects 
af  ill  thought,  and  breaehet  through  all  thinga.  1  hia  doctrine  is  that 
el  Spiito2a  :  but  upon  this  supposition  second  causes,  at  the  immediate 
«ptratioa  of  the  Deity  are  ana  must  be  real  and  efficient.  On  the 
Mber  hand,  if  to  exclude  this  fynem  of  pantheism,  we  consider  tbe 
ttag*  and  appearance*  about  u*  as  merely  natural,  still  what  are  called 
tteotul  causes  man  be  real  and  cfHcicnt  cauies,  or  they  could  not 
ftoduor  ibeir  eHecia.  If  nothing  can  operate  but  the  first  cause,  iheo 
•bitever  produce*  effect*  is  the  Deity ;  but  if  this  concluMon  be 
thonghi  objectionable,  then  wc  must  allow  other  caiwcs  of  cvcota  to  be 
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rcailjr  and  tnil)r  wich  ui  thrmselTca :  for  rrom  iKai  which  b  so  cauirt 
whkb  haa  no  power,  any  more  than  ooihuig,  oothing  can  follow.  All 
•MODd  CMKei,  that  it.  ul  thisgi  that  cxiat  arc,  therefore,  either  fittt 
of  the  Deity  or  p«rts  of  nature,  and  in  neither  cur  can  ihey  be 
sbfiolutd)'  ioaignificant,  worthlru,  null,  aod  of  no  account.  Dr. 
Frieatley  i»  for  having  men  refer  all  the  good  in  the  uoiferic  to  God 
at  the  author  of  it,  aiui  all  the  eril  thai  uke*  place  to  maa  or  lo 
tecood  cauBea.  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  sound  philosophy  nor 
practical  witdom.  The  oeceetariaDt  have  endttidf  borrowed  tbeir 
notion*  uf  aseocy  and  aecood  cautcs  from  the  siivocatea  for  liberty  : 
lor  taking  np  th«  aame  uafbunded  aBumptton  of  the  ltbrrtariat»,  that 
action  u  the  ab«o)ute  beginniat  of  tnotion,  and  that  my  thing  short  of 
thb  ii  00  iiccion  at  all,  and  finding  that  the  will  was  not  a  cautic  in  the 
abaurd  *enK  auppoard  by  their  advcmriea,  they  haw  coocluded  that 
It  was  no  dUMT  at  all ;  not  conaideriBg  whether  a  cause  niijtht  not  ht 
more  properly  dcliacd  that  which  produces  an  e^L-cc  in  consistency 
with  other  things  than  that  which  produce*  it  iDde])endenily  of  them. 
Action  then  in  any  seasr  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  co-operation. 
It  may  be  luked,  whedicr  tliia  account  doca  not  destroy  the  dtstinc- 
tioB  between  active  and  paiiive.  I  answer  chat  it  does,  if  by  active  be 
BOant  UMOmcctcd  action,  and  by  passive  connected  iiction  ;  but  not 
cIk.  That  is,  if  by  action  be  understood  the  poaitivc  detciiuinatc 
Gendcflcy  or  the  additional  iiiipuUe  to  the  production  of  ."uiy  rlfevt, 
and  by  paasivetteu  an  indilTereiice  in  any  agent  to  this  or  that  nMnioOi 
tXficpt  aa  it  ia  acted  upon  by,  and  transmiu  the  efficacy  of  other 
eotuea,  this  dtminction  will  remain  as  bro;id  and  palpble  as  ever.  Any 
thing  is  so  far  active  as  it  modifies  and  re-acts  upon  the  original  im- 
pulse ;  it  is  paesinc  in  as  far  as  it  neither  adds  to,  nor  take*  mmi  that 
origioal  impulse,  butmercly  haiapower  of  receiving  and  continuing  h. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  practical  and  philoiophtcal  mcaaiDg  of  the 
terma.  This  distinction  therefore,  applies  equally  to  matter  and 
iBsnd.  The  explosion  of  gunpowder  cannot  be  attributed  entirely  oi 
principatiy  to  the  spark  which  ignites  it,  because  the  el^t  is 
Increased  a  thousand-fold  by  the  inherent  qualities  of  tlie  gunpowder. 
The  motion  communicated  by  one  body  to  another  in  void  space  is 
considered  a*  ihc  mere  pEtitivr  rvtult  of  the  former,  because  the  effect 
ia  tbe  second  agent  is  simply  the  cootiDuution  of  what  il  was  in  the 
firat.  So  i!  it  in  tlic  mind.  Motives  do  not  act  upon  it  simply  ot  abso- 
lutely ;  but  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding  or  the  biit 
of  the  wiif.  At  oac  time  we  yield  to  any  idJc  inclination  that  happens 
to  prevail,  and  at  others  resist  to  the  utmost  the  strongest  motive*. 
That  is,  tbe  mind  is  itself  an  agent,  one  chief  determining  cause  of  our 
volitions.  It  ia  on  the  view  taken  by  the  mind  of  motives,  on  out 
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ditponboD  to  atleod  to  or  negltct  ih«in,  to  compue  aiMi  wcich  ilicm, 
dkil  tbdr  cficct  dc)icQd>.  But  the  Dec««anan(  luvc  alwaya  delisted 
to  QluMtatc  tbc  opcrationt  of  the  niind  in  Tolilion  by  referring  to  the 
bnpulw  communicated  by  one  billiard-ba]]  to  iDother,  or  to  diifercni 
v^^u  in  a  pair  of  Kalci.  Both  wbtch  illuiuatiooa  3it  u  Ihdc  op- 
^ionle  ai  poaaible,  tiruuw  in  neither  of  tbrm  ia  tbere  nipiiMed  to  be 
thr  lca«t  actinty  of  action ;  that  is,  tbc  least  capacity  to  ntm  ot 
mctcate  or  alter  the  imprcMed  force  in  the  thing  acted  upon.  That  is, 
ibe  mind  in  tbcae  sunilet  ii  requiahe  ai  a  nerely  puaivc  agent,  by 
•wtaeh  I  mean  a  thing  perfectly  iodilTereiit  and  nugatory,  a  mere  cypher 
vitbout  any  eharactci  of  iu  own,  that  ii  neither  eood  nor  ud, 
neither  deaartog  of  pratte  nor  bUnic  ;  a  cameleon,  colourleat  kind  of 
thiii^,  the  tpurt  of  extern^  impulws  ind  accidenul  circuin«ai)<e*,  or 
tfs  ncceuity  in  which  it  ha«  it»clf  no  ihare.  Tbu»  the  rttponsibiltty 
of  the  mind  hai  been  taken  from  it,  and  tranafer red  to  outward  ciicum- 
itinceSf  uid  all  characters  in  themsclrn  rendered  alike  iodiHerent. 
Thi*  i«  the  ticccGury  contc^uence  of  abttracung  tJic  inAuence  of 
aMxiTM  from  the  mind  on  whurh  itnd  by  which  they  Act.  I  prc&r 
eicwdiogly  to  the  modern  inttanocs  of  a  couple  of  bitliatd-baflt,  or  a 
pair  of  uiile*,  the  illu*ifa)ic>D  of  Chryvophuh  tbc  «ioic  in  Cicero,  who 
nysi  *  Ille  igttur  qui  procruiit  cyiindrnm  dedh  ei  principium  motionie, 
mlnbilitaiem  auieru  nan  dedit :  tic  Titum  objectum  impiimet  quidem 
4  qnaai  tignabtt  io  acimo  mani  tpccicm,  Kd  assctwio  ertt  in  potctlatc 
Docii.'  That  ill  uippoec  I  puah  Agsinat  a  hcary  body  ;  if  it  be 
t^mn  it  will  oot  move :  if  it  be  cylindrical  it  will.  What  the  dilfer- 
tKC  of  form  is  to  the  itooe,  the  dilTercace  of  dtipocilioo  is  to  the 
oind.  In  fact,  tbc  necesaariansi  to  nuintain  this  doctrine  of  the 
Dallity  of  (econd  cauMs,  hare  been  forced  to  coniidrr  erery  tJiiag  asa 
veeesstOD  of  simple  iropultes  passing  from  hand  to  hai>d  :  so  that 
there  being  no  fixed  point,  no  rcsting-pUce  for  the  ima^inatiani  we 
are  perpetiuliy  obliged  to  ihift  ilie  cauic  front  one  oliject  to  inoiber : 
etery  thing  has  to  be  accounted  for,  and  rr-ferrcd  hack  to  wmething 
d*Ci  and  in  this  ccaaclcat  whirl  of  ticeting  caiuca  all  idc^s  of  power 
a  agency  teero  to  slide  front  under  uh.  Lest  the  mind  sliould  prove 
fcfiraaory,  to  the  l.iw«  ascribed  to  it,  they  thought  it  moet  prudent  to 
dfprive  it  of  all  activity  and  power  of  remstancc.  They  were  very 
mudly  afraid  that  without  thin  their  whole  scheme  might  be  over- 
turned,  as  if  though  the  mind  were  freed  from  being  the  urvile  drudge 
«f  external  impuUca,  it  would  not  still  follow  ihc  beat  of  its  own 
ntnre.  The  above  distinction  will,  I  conceive,  iet  the  mind  free 
boai  one  of  the  shacklet  impoted  on  it  by  the  ncceuarians,  namely, 
that  inUieciUty,  bclplcuocss,  and  iodiScicncc,  which  they  have  lupcr- 
idded  to  the  regular  connexion  of  cauie  and  effect,  though  it  makct 
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_;  (Uonphial  fcoducdooa,  to 
^  Snt  fac«^(lK  fbrnrdby  Hobbc*. 
Aim  BTttdpie  or  rrancilc  it  to 
'  f^bdri,  BBtl  bxTe  given  place 
l»  ikc  aoR  •cTcfc  aad  logical  ^faAwBJww  cf  Hobbe*  from  ihc  umc 
fcnenl  pk)ci|4c.  Mr.  Locke  took  tfae  &cahin  of  ibc  mifid  as  be 
mad  thitm  n  faiowrlf  aad  otfaerH  and  esdearound  to  account  for 
tfccB  «a  «  wv  Jrmdfir,  Bf  tbi«  conproouM  villi  cuidouf  uid 
he  fn^Hol  the  vi^  fior  the  intnxliiiaiOD  of  the 
ptiTJft*,  whkii  faciag  aoe»  ocafaBifaed,  veiy  woo  orei  turned  all  the 
tritt  opioiow  and  twar  Bccjadice*  vfaich  were  itoftofctij  aMOciatcd 
with  it.     Tbcrc  ww  la  na  ao  yhcc  fcv  them  in  tbc  ocw  ■y«cia. 

The  max  dcAct  witfa  whicfa  the  *  Enay  on  tbe  Human  Under- 
■undrng  19  chirgcabl*  w,  xhu  there  »  oot  really  a  woid  about  the 
luturt  of  the  vDdcrMantiiiig  to  it,  nor  my  utcnipt  to  *how  what  h  it 
or  whether  it  »  or  m  not  aojr  ihingt  dtttinct  from  tbe  faculty  of  limple 
pcrccptkni.  The  operatton*  of  thinking,  compariDg,  dinceroini, 
mMiuQgi  willins,  aod  the  like,  which  Mr.  Locke  atciibci  to  it,  arc 
the  openuiooi  of  nothing,  or  of  I  know  not  what.  All  the  force  of 
hit  mind  lecini  to  have  been  to  bent  on  exploding  innate  ideat,  and 
tracing  oui  thought*  to  tbcii  external  source,  that  be  cither  forgot  or 
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had  DOE  Ictiure  to  examioe  what  the  inwnial  pnnciple  of  all  thought 

■».     H«  took  for  hii  bani  i  bod  limile — that  the  fniod  is  like  a  bink 

■beet  of  papcft  ongioally  void  of  all  cboiactrn  whalcicr;  for  tbia, 

dxnri)  cruc  as  far  as  rcbtrs  to  innate  idcai,  thai  it,  (o  aoy  imj^rewion* 

■enuly  exittiiig  in  it,  i*  hoc  true  of  the  mind  itaelf,  which  is  oot  like 

1  dieet  of  papcT)  the  pauiTi:  rccciTci  lod  tcUiocr  of  the  imprcMioos 

mdc  upon  ii.     The  inference  from  thii  simile  has  howercr  been  that 

tile  oodernanding  it  iwibing  in  iicelf,  nor  the  cautc  of  any  thing ; 

BCTCT  acting,   but  always  acted  upon  ;  that  it  ii  but  a  coDvciucat 

Rpoutory  for  the  siiaKgltii;;  irnai;;es  of  thingt,  a  son  of  empty  room 

'mo  which  ideas  are  cooTeyed  from  without  through  the  doors  of  the 

•TDtes,  as  you  would  carry  goods  ioto  on  unfiiniithcd  lodging  t  aod 

bnce  it  liai  been  IoudcI  necessary  by  tuccecding  writers  to  get  rid  of 

dioie  ditfereot  faculties  and  operations  which  Mr.  Locke  eUcwbere 

dowf  10  bctoDg  to  the  miad,  but  which  arc  io  tmth  only  compatible 

Willi  the  active  powers  and  indepcndcni  nature  of  the  undcrUaoding. 

I  will  first  stale  Mr.  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  in  his 

(nre  wordsf  aod  will  then  endeavour  to  thow  in  what  that  account  t» 

dcfcctite ;  that  is,  what  other  act  or  factilty  of  the  mtnd  I  cuaceivc  to 

tcwcesaary  to  the  formation  of  our  ideas,  besides  senKition  or  simple 

^Crteption-      After  employing  eighty  pages  in  a  very  laborious,  and 

BortlKmottpan  leBsiblc  refiitatioa  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 

vkich  was  popular  at  the  time,  but  which  Hobbes  has  not  deigned  to 

tnKct,  their  impoftibility  being  implied  io  the  general  principle  that 

iD  (Ru  ideas  are  derived  from  the  senses,  Mr.  LocVe  proceeds  in  the 

Mcood  book  TO  treat  of  Ideas,  and  their  origin.     He  then  sayi : 

'  Every  mao  being  coi«cioui  to  hiniscll  that  he  thinks  and  that 
whscb  his  mind  is  applied  about  whilst  thinking  being  thr  iilcas  that 
in  there,  it  ts  past  doubt  that  men  have  in  their  minds  several  ideas, 
■cb  ate  tho«e  exprewed  by  the  word*,  ixtbiimeii,  harJntJi,  sveitntu, 
ttmAufg,  motion,  Man,  tliphmt,  army,  drunimnen,  and  utbers :  it  is  in 
ifcr  first  place  then  to  be  inquired  how  be  comes  by  them.  I  know 
it  ii  a  received  doctrine  that  men  have  native  ideas  and  orit:in.il 
ckaractcri  stamped  upon  their  minds  in  their  very  frst  being.  This 
•pcnion  I  hate  at  large  examined  already :  but  I  suppose  whal  t 
tave  said  will  be  much  more  easily  admitted  when  1  have  shewn 
vbescc  the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has,  and  by 
*bt  ways  and  degrees  tbry  may  come  into  the  mind,  for  which 
I  ihill  appeal  to  e»eryoi«'i  own  observation  and  experience.  Let  us 
■bco  suppose  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  aJI 
tbaractera.  without  Hny  ideas :  how  comes  it  to  be  fiirnished  ? 
Whence  cornea  it  by  that  vast  store,  which  the  busy  and  boundles 
biCy  of  man  has  painted   on   it,    in   an   almost   endless   variety  ? 
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Whence  hat  it  all  the  nuteriaJft  of  reuon  and  kaowled^?  To  Uiw  I 
amwer,  ta  &nc  vord,  from  eulriemce  ;  in  liiat  all  ow  ksovIcdKC  ii 
founded,  aod  from  thai  »  uUinutely  dcnvc*  itaelf.  .  .  . 

*  FiiBt,  our  lentes,  converiaot  about  pankular  seoiible  objects,  do 
COQvey  into  the  tniod  tcvcral  distiDCC  pcrccptioot  of  thiagt,  accoidlng 
to  (hoK  ruiouM  ways,  wherein  tboac  objcctt  do  atTcctthcm  ;  aod  thus 
we  come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of  ytfiow,  tubite,  haU,  eoiJ,  tofi^  hard, 
titter,  iiiftel,  and  all  tlio>c  which  we  call  fcocibk  <]ualit in,  which  wheo 
I  uy  ihc  K-tiDcs  convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  cxirnul 
objects  convey  into  the  mind  what  produce*  there  those  perceptions. 
Tmi  great  Murce  of  nio>t  of  the  idea*  wc  have,  depeodiag  wholly  u)>od 
our  eenacs,  and  dctiTrd  by  them  lo  the  uDdcrsianding,  I  call  sENUTioti> 

'  Secotidly,  the  other  fountain  ftonj  whence  experience  furoisbeth 
the  tindentaoding  with  ideai,  is  the  perception  of  the  operation!  of  our 
owB  mind  within  un,  aa  it  jo  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got : 
which  opcrauoDE  when  the  soul  comet  to  reflect  on  and  coosider,  do 
furnish  the  understanding  wtb  another  set  of  ideu,  which  coold  lun 
be  bad  from  things  without ;  and  nucbarc^re^Wga,  ihitiiiitg,  dtaiti^g, 
btSiv'mg,  rttuoning,  ttto-wing,  iui//iag,  and  all  the  difTcrcot  actings  of 
our  own  minds  i  which  we  being  cocicioua  of,  md  obwrring  in  our- 
•cItcbi  do  from  these  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideaa 
as  we  do  ftoin  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas 
every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not  sense,  as 
having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  ii  ^cry  like  it)  aad 
might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  sense.  Bui  as  I  call  the 
other  lentation,  so  I  c.ill  this  itiinjLCTioiii ;  the  ideas  tt  alfords  being 
tudi  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  uifcratioos  within 
itself.  .  .  .  These  two  I  say,  tii%.  externa),  material  things,  as  the 
objects  of  sensation,  and  the  operationt  of  our  own  minds  within  as 
the  objects  of  aiTLJCTioit,  are  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence  alt 
our  ideas  taVe  their  beginnings.  The  term  operafiom  here  I  use  in  a 
large  sense,  ss  comprehentling  not  barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about 
its  idea*,  but  some  sort  of  psiioni  arising  sumctimet  from  them,  such 
as  is  the  taiisfiiction  or  uncasineM  arising  from  any  thought.* 

<  The  understaadir^,'  proceeds  Mr.  Loclte,  *  seems  to  me  not  to 
bare  tiic  leatl  glimmering  of  any  idctts,  which  it  doth  not  reccirt  from 
one  of  these  two.  Extcmnl  objects  furntsli  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of 
sensible  qualities,  which  arc  all  those  different  pctceptioos  they  produce 
in  ut  t  and  the  mind  furnisbcB  the  undcretaDding  with  ideas  of  its  own 
operations.  These,  wiien  we  hate  taken  a  full  surrey  of  them,  and 
their  several  modes,  combinutioDs,  iind  relations,  we  shall  And  to  contain 
all  our  whole  stock  of  ideas:  and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds, 
which  did  not  come  in  one  of  cheitc  two  ways. '^£f ray,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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Afaio,  p«gc  1 50,  he  My« : 

'  I  pretend  Dot  to  mch  but  10  inijuirc,  sod  chcrcToic  canaot  bat 
ooofrn  hcfp  ;)giin,  that  cxt^nuil  nml  intenul  wnution  sre  the  ooly 
pMHjTi  that  I  can  tind  of  knuwlnl^c  to  tbe  uodcnunding.  TStm 
alonCf  ■•  far  u  I  on  ditcovcr,  arc  the  wiodovn  by  which  light  is  kt 
into  tbtt  dark  room.  For  methinki  tlt>c  undcritvtding  u  not  moch 
Bolike  A  cJotrt,  wholly  Khut  frotn  light,  with  only  sorar  little  opening 
kft,  to  let  ID  extcmaf  visible  reecmblancea, or  mJcsi  of  thingi  without: 
would  the  pictures  comiBg  into  such  x  darlc  room  but  stay  there,  and 
lir  to  orderly  a*  to  be  found  upon  occasion,  it  would  very  mtich 
rcMinbIc  the  noderstaiMliiig  of  a  man  in  reference  u>  oU  objects  of 
sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them.' 

Thia  accoom  of  (he  origin  of  every  thing  that  exiata  in  the  mtod 
differs  from  the  timptiaty  of  Hobbei'i  nMen,  and  of  the  modem 
pmosophy,  ia  supposing  uat  there  is  uxKoer  dintinct  source  of  ideas, 
besidet  sensatsoD,  namely,  reAeciioa  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
imnds.  I  coofm  this  aoditiOD  appears  to  me  to  be  very  awkwardly 
ad  ioarnfictally  msdc.  For.  in  the  first  place,  it  is  obTiotii  to 
thac  in  idom  at  least,  if  not  all  the  ineiances  enumeraced  by 
author,  the  operations  themselves  sre  the  proper  and  intme^iate 
of  our  ideas,  not  this  kind  of  rcDcctioo  on  them,  which  teems 
10  be  nothing  but  the  repetition  Of  recollection  of  the  first  conscious 
intesaion,  the  perception  of  a  perception.  For  example,  Mr.  Locke 
todwles  among  opcrattoos  of  oar  own  minds  *somc  wrt  of  passions 
■iBBg  from  our  tdeu,'  tj.  as  he  expUins  it,  the  seitte  of  pleasure 
ad  pain.  Now  it  i*  surely  a  little  preposterous  to  nuke,  not  the 
omul  feeling  itself,  but  the  after  coosidrratioD  m  reflection  on  that 
fctOBg,  tbe  soofoe  of  our  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  this  tense, 
tcfleetion  most  be  the  source  of  all  our  ideaa,  whether  of  external 
tbjectSt  or  the  aperations  of  our  own  minds,  for  in  the  same  sense 
it  my  be  argued,  that  the  tint  imprciHon  of  a  sentible  abject  is  not 
iW  •ourve  of  Ae  idea  we  have  of  it,  till  the  soul  somes  to  reflect  on 
!■!  CODsider  that  original  impression.  But  it  might  be  laid  with 
efiil  prx^iriety,  thai  we  hate  one  source  of  ideas,  viz.,  sensation,  and 
aDther  source  of  ideas,  liz.  ideas.  From  the  view  which  Mr.  Locke 
Ikat  bcrc  taken  of  tbe  subject,  though  the  passioos,  or  the  satisfaction 
ad  nneaatness  attending  certain  things  are  ranked  among  the  opera- 
tes of  tbe  miiKl,  yet  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  we  are  supposed 
tD  bm  any  contciousoess  of  them  or  Dot ;  whether  they  are  not  a* 
RBote  from  any  thing  like  percejtion,  as  the  lifeless  objects  without 
u^  till  coming  10  be  ^terwards  rellcctcd  on  and  taken  notice  of  by 
Ike  ■iod,  tfacy  furnish  tbe  undcrsUndiog  with  a  new  set  of  ideas. 
Hie  tame  reasoning  may  be   applied    to  the   other   operations   of 
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pcfcrptioo,  chioking,  &c  for  h  kcim  lo  me  that  tbc  origiail  aci  of 
perceiving  or  thinking  it  the  louice  of  my  idea  of  thcxe  meDOl 
opcrotioD),  ju«t  it  tbc  first  inpmnon  of  any  (coiible  object  is  the 
•ource  of  my  idea  of  that  objca.  Not  icoauion  and  reflection, 
therefore,  but  wntatioo  and  the  operationt  of  our  ova  mifidi  are  more 
properly  the  lourcet  of  our  ideas,  that  if,  tbc«c  two  fumtifa  msteriali 
foi  our  rcBcction.  I  should  not  have  dwch  lo  long  upon  this 
distinction,  which  may  be  thought  of  little  Jmponanu  in  itself,  bat 
that  I  belicTe  it  hai  led  to  rnott  of  the  enors  of  the  *  Essay.'  For 
in  consequence  of  separating  the  operations  of  the  miod  in  a  manner 
fromihe  mind  itself,  3nd  makiDgthem  exin  only  at  objeciM  for  its  con- 
tcniplatioo,  Mr.  Locke  ha»  been  tatiafied  with  considering  those  opcra- 
dons  as  acting  upon  the  mind  hke  cxtcnial  thbgs.  Dot  ai  rmaaaun| 
(torn  it.  Thus,  by  a  general  formula,  all  oar  ideas  of  every  kind  are 
represented  a«  commumcated  to  the  mind  by  something  fbfcign  to 
it,  instead  of  growing  out  of,  aod  being  a  pan  of  its  own  oature  and 
estence. 

Secondly,  anotber  objection  to  this  diTiiioa  of  our  ideas  into  thoM 
of  sensation  aod  rcdcctioD  is,  that  it  docs  not  differ  in  any  decisive 
manner  from  the  more  simple  statement  of  Hobbes  and  others,  who 
derive  all  our  ideas  from  teaution.  For  by  KBtttioa  thetc  writers 
do  not  undentaod  merely  the  external  image,  but  the  perception  or 
Ivriing  which  accompanies  it,  and  they  contend  thai  all  our  other 
idea*  arc  coniinuaiJons,  nodificatioos,  or  ditfereat  arrangemcBtt  of 
the  original  imprcsaioas,  pnxUiced  by  objects  on  the  senies.  Now 
there  is  nothing  in  the  extract  abo*e  given  to  disprove  this  natemait : 
tad  if  *o,  the  original  hypothesis  will  reraatn  in  its  full  force.  Indeed 
Mr.  Locke  himself  docs  not  aeem  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  whether 
it  wnv  so  or  oot.  For  though  be  speaks  of  the  raind  at  furnishing 
ifcc  mdcntiadilig  with  ideas,  and  with  the  materials  of  icasoo  aod 
knowledge,  and  cnameFates  and  explains  the  several  operations  of 
the  miod  in  coropctrii^  dinugnibiii^  ftc  yet  he  elsewhere  spciki 
of  idea*  Ji*  exi«iing  in  the  utdefataBdiag  like  pictures  in  a  ;<aUcry,  or 
as  if  the  whole  procesa  of  tbc  tntdlcct  were  resolvable  into  the  power 
of  receiving,  retaiaiiig,  carrying,  and  truuposing  the  gross  reateriaJs 
famished  ^  the  seMek.  In  this  case,  I  think  the  simplest  way  si 
mcc  is  to  make  seiHitJon  tlie  femdaliofi  of  all  our  oihcr  idcM  and 
fiKukiea.  For  my  own  pott,  the  rmoo  why  I  cannot  assent  to  this 
doctrine  is,  that  I  believe  there  is  another  act  or  faculty  of  the  miod 
implied  in  all  oar  ideas,  for  which  ncidier  scnsasioD  nor  any  of  its 
modes  can  ever  account,  aod  which  1  shall  here  proceed  to  explaio. 

The  principte  which  I  shall  attempt  to  frore  ii,  that  ideas  are  the 
QlTapnns  of  the  undcntaadinst  wx  of  the  senM-s.     Bt  a  acoaatjon  is 
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ntani  iitt  perception  produced  by  the  impmsioQ  of  the  lercral  paru 

of  in  outward  object,  each  by  itielf,  oa  the  corrcapondcnt  pirtfl  of 

SB  DTganued  Koticot  bciag :  b;^  ao  idea  1  ntcaa  the  conception  pro- 

dcccd  by  a  Dumber  oTtheic  together  on  ifac  tunc  caoKious  principle. 

BctidM  the  iDcceuion  or  juxt;i- position  of  dHTemt  i«ii«ible  imprett- 

■ions,  1    tuppotc   that  there  a  a  common  principle  of  thm^ht,  a 

•upcRDGeAding  faculiy,  which  alone  jfcrcrires  the  tehiioni  of  tbingi, 

Bod  (sublea  ua  to  comprehend  their  connexiooi,  formi,  aad  muMi. 

Thie  faculty  it  properly  the  undcrataadiog,  and  it  it  by  meant  of  this 

faculty  that  tnin  indeed  bccoTnct  a  teacooable  khiI.     What  has  led 

nore  than  any  thing  else  to  the  exclusioo  of  the  uadentanding  as  a 

dittinct  fiiculty  of  the  miod,  aad  to  the  principle  of  resotriDg  the  acta 

of  jodgini;,   reawniag,   Sec.  into  mere  astociation,  or  saccesnon  of 

ideal,  liai  been  the  considering  ideas  thenifielve*,  or  thow  panicular 

abjcctB  which  arc  nurkcd  by  one  name,  or  strike  at  once  upon  the 

Kiises,  u  iimpit  iJfiagt.    Mr.  Locke,  it  ii  tnir,  has  avoided  this  error 

as  far   as  reutes  to  our  ideas  of  subnances,  but  he  reclcoiis  among 

■niplc   ideas  of  the  <]ualitic*  of  thing*  several   ideas,    which   arc 

endcatly  complex,  such  i*  extension,  figure,  motion,  and  number. 

Hence,  haring  laid  in  a  certain  uoct  of  ideas  without  the  neceuity  of 

the  uoderataadiDg,  it  vrae  Iliought   an  CMy  matter  to  build  up  the 

wkole  Mructure  of  the  human  miad  without  it,  as  we  build  a  hooBc 

«nh  stones.     The  method,  therefore,  which  I  shall  take  to  ettabliah 

the  point  I  have  to  new,  will  be  by  ihowing  Uiat  there  ii  oo  one  of 

dicac  simple  ideas,  or  ideas  of  particular  things,  which  arc  made  ifac 

fa^K^'^yp"  of  all  the  reu,  that  is  not  itself  an  aggregate  of  many  thingi, 

«  thu  MB  Mbiist  a  momeot  but  ia  the  underttanding.    I  can  conceive 

«f  ■  briog  endued  with  the  power  of  sensation,  or  simple  perception, 

n  IS  to  recei?e  the  direct   impresdons   of  things,   and   alto   with 

nemorj,  so  as  to  retain  them  for  any  length  of  time,  as  they  were 

mcraliysnd  unconnectcdly  presented,  yet  without  the  tmallcsi  decree 

•f  mlentandiog,  or  without  ever  having  so  much  as  a  single  thought. 

The  atate  ef  neh  a  being  would  be  that  of  animal  life,  and  wme- 

tUng  more  with  the  addition  of  memory,  bat  it  would  not  amount  to 

intellect ;  which  implies,  besides  actual,  living  impiessionE,  the  power 

of  perceiriog  their  relatioos  (o  one  another,  of  companng  and  con- 

tratttog  them,  and  of  regarding  the  different  parts  of  any  object  as 

suking  one   whole.     V^thout  this   'dtKourse  of  reason,'  this  sur* 

tinodiag  and  forming  power,  we  could  never  have  the  idea  of  a  single 

flbJKt,  as  ofu  tshle  or  a  chair,  a  blade  of  gtasn,  or  a  grain  of  sand. 

Every  one  of  these  include)  a  certain  conliguraiion,  hardness,  colour, 

fte.,  i.e.  ideas  of  differeni  ihinp,  received  by  dtlTercni  senses,  which 

turn  be  p«it  together  by  the  undctsUndiog  bofbce  they  can  be  referred 
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to  iny  particular  Oiinga  or  eoutdered  »  on«  idea.  Witbom 
faculty,  u]]  our  ideas  would  be  DFcnunly  dccompowdt  and  cnimblc 
down  into  their  original  vlcmeots  and  lluxionil  puu.  We  cooldl 
unredly  ocwtt  carry  on  a  chain  of  reaioning  on  any  tnbject,  for  tbe'^ 
very  links  of  which  this  chain  muat  consist  would  br  ground  to 
powder.  Thrre  would  be  an  infinite  di»iBibility  in  the  impreMioni  of 
the  mind,  as  well  »  in  the  objects  of  matter.  There  would  be  a 
totiil  want  of  unioDi  fellowthipt  and  mutual  intelligence  betvem  thcni( 
for  each  imprrKsion  must  remain  absolutely  simple  and  diftinct,  unlmown 
to,  and  unconsciouH  ol  the  reiC,  shut  up  in  the  narrow  cell  of  tts  own 
tndi*iduality.  No  two  of  ihcoc  atomic  imprnaioni  could  ercr  club 
together  to  form  even  a  tmiible  point,  much  let*  ahoiuld  we  be  able 
to  arrive  at  any  of  the  larger  magae!,  or  nominal  deacHplioni  of  thingi. 
The  moat  that  Koution  coutd  powibly  do  for  ua,  would  be  to  tumidi 
us  with  the  ideas  of  what  Mr.  Locke  calla  the  umple  qualiiiet  of 
objects,  as  of  colour  or  preature,  though  not  aa  a  general  notion  or 
disused  feeling  i  for  it  is  certain  that  no  one  idea  could  ever  contain 
more  than  the  tinge  of  a  ainglr  ray  of  light,  or  the  puncture  of  a  ain^ 
particle  of  matter.  Let  ua,  however,  for  a  mommi  mppoie  that  uw 
xveral  parts  oi  objvcts  arc  to  be  coneidered  it  individiial  thingSi  or 
ideal  units;  and  then  aee  whether,  without  tlie  cementing  power  of 
the  understanding,  we  ahall  be  able  to  conceive  of  them  ai  forming  a 
complete  whole,  or  any  one  entire  object.  Thus  we  may  hare  a  ootioo 
of  the  IcgB  and  armt  of  a  chair  as  to  many  diiuna,  poaitirc  thioja ; 
but  witbom  the  power  of  perceiving  them  together  in  their  levml 
proportions  and  aituationt)  wc  could  not  hare  the  idea  of  a  chair  aa 
one  thing,  or  as  a  ptccc  of  furniture,  intended  for  a  parttcalar  uac.  It 
is  the  mind  (if  1  may  be  allowed  such  an  expresnon]  that  makes  vp 
the  idea  of  the  chair,  and  Gta  it  together ;  that  ii  in  this  cate  tbe 
cabinet-maker,  who  unites  the  looac,  disjointed  parts,  and  makes  them 
one  firm  and  well-compacted  object.  I  might  instance  to  the  same 
purpoae  s  ititue.  Will  any  one  say,  that  if  the  head  and  limba  and 
aifferent  parts  of  a  fine  statue  were  lo  be  taken  .tnmder,  broken  in 
picoea,  and  strewed  about  the  Roor,  and  lirst  shown  to  him  in  that 
state,  he  would  have  the  same  idea  of  the  beauty,  proportiona,  noatnre, 
and  HTeci  of  the  whole,  as  if  he  Had  seen  tt  in  its  original  aute? 
But  (he  idea  which  luch  .-4  person  might  have  of  the  nxue  in  thia  way 
would  be  completeness  and  harmony  ilaelf,  compared  with  any  idea 
which  could  result  from  the  scnaible  impression  of  the  several  part*. 
For  he  might  still  in  lancy  piece  together  the  broken,  mntHatcd 
(ragments,  prop  up  the  limbs,  set  the  head  upon  the  ahonlders,  aad 
make  out  a  crazy  image  of  the  whole ;  but  without  the  underatBodbg 
reacting  on  the  senses,  and  informing  the  eye  with  judgment  and 
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'IcdgCt  tbrre  would  be  do  poteibility  whoever  oF  comjurinj;  the 
nt  impfcnioDS  received :  do  one  pan  could  have  the  iligbteit 

titce  ut  any  ether  part  or  to  th«  wh«le ;  there  would  be  do 
of  cohcsian  left ;  we  mighi  have  an  iniinhc  Dumber  of 
nnaoccapic  impretiioos  and  fractiooa  of  ideal,  but  there  being  nothing 
K>  uiiie  them  tocher,  the  man  perfect  grace  and  tymmetry  would 
be  only  ooe  mau  of  unmraniagi,  uDconecioiu  coofiiuoa.  All  oanue, 
lU  objects,  all  pm  of  all  objects  would  be  equally  <  without  form 
wd  void.'  T%t  mud  afwt  h  formailvf,  to  ok  the  expreiaion  of  a 
gicit  G«niiin  writer ;  of  it  ia  that  alone  which  by  iu  pcrrading  and 
daitic  eocrgy  unfoldi  and  expandi  our  ideas,  that  gives  order  and 
Dcy  to  them,  that  aaiigni  to  every  part  its  proper  placci  mA 

'  it  there,  aod  that  frames  the  idea  of  the  whole.     Or,  to  other 

mtb,  it  i>  ihc  understanding  alone  that  perceive*  relation,  but  every 
object  b  made  up  of  relation.  Id  short,  there  is  no  object  or  idea 
which  doci  oot  cunnit  of  a  Dumber  of  paru  arranged  in  a  certain 
maner,  bar  of  this  arrBngcmroi  the  parts  themselves  cannot  be 
KHiUe.  To  make  each  part  contcious  of  its  relation  to  tlie  rctt  it 
to  nppo«c  ao  ioGaitc  Dumber  of  intellect*  instead  of  one :  and  to  Bay 
thM  a  knowledge  or  perception  of  each  part  icparately,  without 
a  lefereoce  to  the  rest,  can  produce  a  conception  of  the  whole ;  that 
ii,  that  a  knowledge  where  no  two  irapreMioos  are  or  ever  can  be 
caopued,  can  include  a  comparison  between  tbcm  and  many  other** 
it  ■  ctMmdiction  and  an  absurdity. 

It  my  be  Bid  perhaps,  that  not  the  sensation  excited  by  any  of 
the  pons  of  an  object  separately,  but  the  sum  of  our  sensations,  exched 
bj  all  the  parti,  produces  our  idea  of  the  whole.  But  tt  is  not 
posuble  that  in  a  given  number  of  impressions,  where  the  mind  ocrer 
ba  percepuoo  of  more  than  a  single  pan,  there  ahould  be  contained 
ncmtfanaading  a  view  of  the  whole  at  once.  For  as  a  angle  part 
caanot  of  iiscli  represent  the  whole  object,  so  neither  can  this  part  by 
being  actually  joined  to  others,  which  by  the  supposition  arc  never 
pRceivcd  to  be  jtuned  with  it,  produce  that  idea,  any  more  than  if 
tkotc  flthcr  ports  had  no  existence.  1  f  the  impression  of  the  parts  of 
M  object,  absolutely  and  indiridaally  considered,  were  the  same 
tfatng  aa  the  idea  c^  the  object,  any  number  of  actual  impreaiioDS, 
trnDged  in  any  manner  whatever,  would  occeMarily  be  the  same 
obJKt.  But  ihio  is  contrary  to  all  fact.  For  then  a  curve  line, 
coMriBg  of  the  same  Dumber  of  points,  would  not  be  distinguishable 
Atn  a  ctraight  one,  nor  a  BCfuare  from  a  triangle  of  the  same 
dineonons,  aod  so  on.  In  a  being  endued  only  with  a  power  of 
■nndoii,  and  eappoied  to  be  simple  and  undivided,  there  could  be  no 
NVD  tot  moce  thui  n  iodivtdul  impresuoa  at  once.  Our  aensatioaa 
«)un.:p  Bl 
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miiit  always  succeed  cadi  oiIict*     One  thoa^t  muu  lave  completely 

[laued  away,  before  another  could  supply  Hb  place.  Oar  ideaswoukl 
UTC  no  traces  of  thcmKlvn,  like  the  Dubblcs  thst  rise  aod  ditappcu 
OD  the  vicei,  or  the  mow  that  metis  as  it  falls.  I'hcre  would  be 
nothing  in  thcif  fugitirc,  momentiry  existence  to  bind  them  together. 
Ere  wc  could  slop  to  compare  any  ooe  imprcsuoa  witii  any  otI>cr>  it 
would  be  lost  for  ever  in  tbe  dark  abyw  of  time.  Nothing  could  be 
connected  with  asy  thing  eUc,  cither  coexiuing  with  it,  or  going 
betorc  or  after  it.  If  oo  the  othef  luod,  we  wppote  any  mcrdy 
■cntient  being  to  be  extended  iind  coinpo<uiKicd|  or  to  be  capable  of 
ceceinng  mure  than  one  impiession  a;  once,  wc  shall  yet  gain  littic  by 
it.  Such  3  sentient  beiDg  will  be  nothing  but  a  number  of  diMinct 
teotieot  beings.  For  as  in  the  former  iastancc,  oo  two  iin]nTSaui» 
oonld  co^exist  together,  so  in  the  latter,  though  they  existed  together, 
there  could  be  no  sort  of  communication  between  (hem.  They  would 
be  absolutely  cut  off  from  and  exclusiTC  of  each  other.  The  mlad  in 
attending  to  any  one  must  be  wholly  abiorbed  by  il,  and  itueosible  of 
the  test.  Our  sensations  would  to  every  rational  purpose  be  placed 
M  completely  out  of  the  sphere  of  eacli  otiici's  conscioumeaa,  at  if 
they  were  parcel  of  another  intellect,  ot  Seated  in  the  region  of  the 
moon.  Th>t  any  number  of  detached,  unconnected,  actual  sensations, 
impressed  on  dificicnt  sentient  beings,  would  not  of  ihemsehct  imply 
a  conccjjtion  of  any  one  entire  object  is  what  every  one  is  rciudy  to 
grant: — tt  would  be  e<iually  deax,  thai  thiaidea  could  not  arise  from 
the  impression  of  the  different  parts  of  an  object  on  the  dilTcrcnt  pans 
of  tJic  same  organiud,  extended,  sentient  substance,  but  that  in  this 
esse  we  tnroluntaiily  iransj«r  our  own  consciousness  to  a  being 
incapable  of  it,  and  identify  these  distinct  sensible  impressions  in  tbe 
•ante  common  inicllect. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Locke  should  nnk  among  simple  ideas  that 
of  number,  which  he  define*  to  be  the  idea  of  unity  repeated.  Bot 
how  this  idea  of  successive  ot  distinct  units  can  ever  give  the  idea  of 
re|)etition  unless  the  former  instances  are  borne  in  mind,  1  cannot 
conceive.  There  mijjht  be  a  transition  from  one  unit  to  another,  but 
no  addition  or  aj^gref.ate  formed.  As  well  might  we  suppose  that  a 
body  of  an  inch  diameter  by  sliifting  from  place  to  place  might  enlarge 
its  dimensions  to  a  foot  or  a  mile,  as  that  a  succession  of  units,  pet- 
ccivcd  sepaialcly,  should  produce  ibc  complex  idea  of  number.  Tlie 
natural  foot  that  Mt.  Hobbe^  speaks  of,  may  be  supjxised  to  obserre 
every  stroke  of  the  clock,  and  nod  to  it,  or  say  one,  one,  one :  but  he 
could  nc^xT  know  what  hour  it  strikes,  according  lo  Mr.  Hobbes, 
witliout  the  use  of  those  names  of  order,  one,  two,  three.  Sec.  nor 
according  to  my  notion,  without  tbe  help  of  that  orderly  ludet- 
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Muding  which  lir«t  inTcntcd  tho«r  n^mc*,  snd  comprehend*  thHr 
■MSiuDg.  Oa  Lhe  nuteriaJ  hypothesis,  the  mind  can  have  but  one 
idea  at  a  ciinc,  and  the  idea  of  number  could  Dcvrr  mtcr  into  it. 

Though  Mr.    Locke   coiutantljr  Kippotet   the  mind   tu   jierccirr 
rfl«fpn*»  and  expUina  ita  opcraikmi  in  rcaaoniog,  compuing,  &c.  oo 
tkii  principle,  there  is  bat  ooe  pbce  in  hii  work,  in  which  he  teetnt 
to  have  bevD  apon  the  point  of  ditcovrting  that  thia  principle  it  «t  the 
bottoia  of  all  our  ideas  whztcTcr<     He  lajs,  ia  the  bcginmnK  of  hi* 
chapter  on  Power,  which  lie  clatte*  among  timjile  ideoi,  and  which 
u  ny  opinion  has  a  much  more  (tm|>le  lource  thin  that  which  be 
tmgu  to  it* — *  1  confcM  power  includei  in  h  ieau  iinJ  »J  rttati»a  (i 
nwoti  to  acttoa  oi  change),  nt  indeed  which  of  our  ideas,  of  what 
lad  Mieirer,  when  atteotively  contidered,  doe*  not }     For  our  idea* 
of  exteoiioD,  dursiioo,  aad  niunbcr,  do  tbcy  not  all  cont^  in  theni 
laccTCt  relation  of  the  pan*^     Figure  and  motion  have  KjmcihiDf; 
icbti?e  io  them  much  more  vitibly :  and  sentihlc  qualitiet,  a*  colourt 
tad  smcU*,  what  arc  tfacy  hot  the  powers  of  different  bodies  in  rela- 
tion to  our  perception  i  and  if  considered  in  the  tbiDf^s  thcmicUcs,  do 
ihn  BM  depend  on  the  bolk,  ligure,  texture,  aod  rrtoiioo  of  the  parts .' 
All  which  include  M>n>e  kicMl  of  relation  in  them.    Our  idea  therefore 
of  BOwer  I  think  may  wtrll  have  a  place  amongst  other  simple  idea*, 
xu  be  considered  as  one  of  theru,  being  one  of  tiiose  ttutt  make  a 
piodpal    ingredient  id  our  complex   idei*  of  (ub«unces.' — Ejtof, 
nL  1.  p.  2] 4.     I^uc  is  to  aay,  m  other  wordt,  the  idea  of  power, 
•tich  11  cmfewedly  coni[^x  according  to  Mr.  Lode,  at  depending 
00  the  cbsogca  we  otKCrrc  produced  in  one  thing  by  anoclief,  is  to 
pno  for  a  nmptc  idea,  because  it  has  as  good  a  right  to  iliis  dcoonuiu- 
lien  as  other  complex  ideai,  which  are  usually  clatsed  a«  simple  ooec. 
It  is  thus  that  the  inquiring  miod  scemt  to  be  alwayi  hoicring  on  the 
brink  of  truth,  but  that  timidity  or  indolence,  or  prejudice,  which  is 
both  GOiobuied,  makes  us  shrink  back,  unwilling  to  truct  ourselves  to 
tie  fatbomless  abyss. 

1  IttTc  thos  cndcaToufcd  to  gjrc  some  account  of  what  1  mean  by 
ite  Dnderstanding,  as  the  principle  which  is  the  foundation  not  only 
of  judgment,  reason,  choice,  aod  deliberate  action,  but  is  included  in 
nny  idea  of  the  miod,  or  coDception  cTcn  of  scosihlc  objects.  I  am 
tvafe  that  what  I  have  said  may  be  looked  upon  as  rhapsody  and 
■nnngance  by  the  strictest  sect  of  those  who  are  cal  led  philosophers. 
Tb  indcrsiaadtttg  hu  been  set  aside  a«  an  awkwird  incombnuice, 
■itice  it  was  conceived  practicable  to  carry  on  the  whole  buiiness  of 
tfeoo^  asd  reason  by  a  auocesdon  of  external  imager  and  sensible 
HratSt  The  line  oetwork  of  the  miod  iUclf,  the  cotde  that  bind  and 
mU  o«r  scaitercd  pcrceplioos  logrthcr,  and  form  the  means  of  com- 
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iDunicaiioD  between  them,  are  distoWcd  ud  nnitb  before  the  clear 
light  of  modern  nicUphysKH  iis  (he  gOMimer  ii  diMtpated  by  the  sun. 
The  adepti  in  this  tyxiem  imile  ac  the  contradictions  involred  in  the 
auppottbon  of  pereeifing  the  relations  between  differcot  things,  and 
•ay  that  thin  implic*  the  nbnurdily  that  the  miod  may  bare  two  ideac 
at  once,  which  in  with  them  impossible.  Now  I  shall  only  contend 
that  if  the  mind  cannot  hare  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  it  can  never 
haTe  any,  since  all  tlie  idcan  we  know  of  conttiit  of  nwrc  than  one : 
and  though  the  consciuusnns  we  have  of  attending  lodiifereoi  objecii 
at  once,  when  we  compart,  judge,  reason,  will,  Sec,  has  been  resolved 
into  a  deception  of  the  mind  in  minuking  a  rnpid  »uccessioD  of  objects 
for  one  genersl  tm|itL-s«ion,  yet  it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  we 
deceive  ourselves  in  thinking  we  hare  any  ideas  at  all.  Mr.  Home 
Tookc,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  ablett  coRimcDtator*  on  the 
doctrine*  of  that  school,  says  that  it  h  as  abttird  to  talk  of  a  complex 
ideA  as  of  a  complex  star,  meaning  that  onr  ideas  are  at  perfectly 
dittinci  from,  icnd  have  us  Uule  Co  do  with  one  aootlier,  u  the  etari 
that  compose  a  constellation.  Other  writers  fo  aroid  ilic  seeming 
contradiction  of  supposing  the  mind  to  divide  its  attention  between 
dilfcrcat  objects,  have  suggested  the  instant  of  its  passing  from  one  to 
the  other  as  the  true  point  of  comparison  between  them  ;  or  that  the 
time  when  it  hnd  an  idea  of  lx)th  together,  vim  the  time  when  it  had 
an  idea  of  neither.  As  it  was  evident  that  wliik-  the  mind  was 
entirely  t;ikcn  up  witli  one  idea,  it  could  aai  have  any  knowledge  of 
another  which  did  not  yet  exist,  or  had  passed  away,  and  ss  both 
iniprcwioni  cannot  be  supposed  to  co-exist  in  the  Ktme  conscioiw 
underittanding  (for  on  tliis  syalem  there  U  no  auch  faculty),  this 
short,  precious  tnteival,  this  moment  of  leisure  from  both,  this  lucky 
vacancy  of  thought,  is  pitched  upon  as  that  in  which  the  mind  per- 
forms all  its  functions,  and  conicmplateB  its  various  ideas  in  thetr 
absence,  as  from  some  vantage  ground  the  traveller  stops  to  survey 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  him.  To  such  absurdities  are  ingenious 
men  driven  by  setting  up  argument  against  fact,  and  denying  the  most 
obvious  truths  for  which  they  cannot  account,  like  the  sophist  who 
denied  the  existence  of  motion,  because  he  could  not  uadersuad  iu 
nucure.  It  might  Itc  deemed  a  suRicieni  answer  to  those  who  build 
systems  and  lay  dnwii  formal  proportion)  on  the  principle  that  the 
mind  can  comprehend  but  one  idea  at  a  time,  to  say  that  they  con- 
•cqucntly  can  have  no  meaning  in  what  they  write,  since  when  they 
begin  a  sentence  they  cannot  have  the  least  idea  of  what  will  be  the 
end  of  it,  and  by  the  time  they  get  to  the  cod  of  it  must  totally  forget 
the  beginning.     '  Peace  to  all  such  !  ' 

To  4how,  however,  that  I  am  not  cjuite  singular  in  my  DOtions  on 
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thii  fobject  of  coatciouuMHt  And  to  rcmoTC)  a*  I  think)  evtry  thadow 
of  doubt  upon  it,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  my  reader)  to  two  pauagcst  the 
ooe  IB  Roiinem,  oimI  the  other  io  Abraham  Tucker,  in  iup|M>n  of  the 
alnuMt  obaokte  prejudice  which  1  have  here  endeavoured  to  defend. 
The  one  ia  3D  argamcnt  to  prove  thai  judgment  and  scn«atton  are  not 
the  tame,  id  the  Vicar*t  profession  ol'  faith  in  '  Emitiui,'  and  the 
other  la  the  chapter  on  the  independent  exiiteoce  of  miod  in  ihe 
■  Light  of  Nature  Purnied.' 

Tbe  (auage  in  Rousseau  seems  evidently  to  hsve  bem  intended  a» 
■a  aararer  to  the  roaxtin  of  Hetvetius  that  lo  fiel  it  to  jv^i,  a&d  to 
fait  reasoning  on  this  maxinit  which  is  no  follows : — 

*Tbe  question  being  reduced  within  these  limits,  I  shall  examine 
at  present  whether  the  act  of  the  miod  in  judging  k  any  thing  more 
tluo  a  scTi&aitoo>  When  I  judge  of  the  size  or  colour  of  the  object* 
noutd  me,  it  U  erident  that  the  judgment  formed  of  the  different 
iitfvanoas,  which  tbeae  objects  make  upon  my  sentes,  is  properly  only 
1  Ksntimi :  that  1  may  tay  tndiscriroinatcly,  cither  I  jvage,  or  I  /ret, 
din  of  two  objects,  the  one  which  I  call  a  yard  makea  upon  mr  a 
4iSn«at  imprcMion  from  another  which  I  call  a  foot  i  that  the  colour 
aUcd  rtd,  produces  a  dificrcnt  effect  upou  the  tight  from  that  which 
I  call  jf/biv ;  and  I  conclode  that  in  this  axe  to  judge  is  only  to  feel 
or  percetTe  by  the  senses.  But  it  n:iay  be  said,  let  us  suppose  thai  any 
ODc  dearca  to  know  whether  ttrcngtb  of  body  is  ptefetable  to  mere 
Wk ;  are  we  certain  that  we  can  decide  this  point  by  means  of  the 
•aaet  aloae?  Most  ondoabcedty,  1  reply  :  for  in  order  to  my  com- 
i^  lo  a  decision  on  the  snbjcct,  my  memory  must  firtt  retrace  to  me 
Mfely  the  different  situations  in  which  I  may  happen  moit  frc- 
b>  find  myself  in  the  course  of  my  life.  In  this  caie,  then, 
to  judge  ia  to  sec  thu  in  thuc  diFfcrcnt  lituationn  sticogth  will  be 
oftnKT  an  adTantagc  to  me  than  size.  But  it  may  be  rrioitcd,  when 
ihr  ^aeation  is  to  decide  whether  in  a  king  justice  is  preferable  to 
aervy,  ia  it  cooccirable  that  the  concluiion  here  formed  depends 
ncircly  on  smtaiioa?  The  afHrmatiTC  has  undoubtedly  at  lirit  sight 
de  air  of  a  paradox :  nevertheleii^  in  order  to  establish  its  truth,  we 
«ili  presuppose  in  any  one  a  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  good 
■d  cril*  xaA  also  of  the  principle  that  one  action  in  worse  than 
■Mhrr^  according  as  it  is  more  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  society. 
Oa  this  sBppoiition,  what  method  ought  the  orator  or  poet  to  take,  m 
witr  to  tbow  most  clearly  that  justice,  prefenible  in  a  king  to  mercy, 
fRHitea  the  greatest  number  of  citi/cns  to  the  state? 

'The  orator  will  pretcni  three  scrcral  pictures  to  the  imagination 
ofhsa  sappoaed  hearer:  in  the  (irit  tie  will  represent  a  just  king,  who 
caadeniBs  oid  gives  orders  for  the  e.xecuiion  of  a  criminal ;  in  the 
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konkI,  will  be  mcd  the  good  king,  who  opeo«  Hit  door*  uT 
dioigeaa,  and  ttrike*  oifth?  chains  of  the  ume  criminal ;  in  the  third 
picture,  the  criminal  himself  will  te  the  prindjnl  6gatKt  wlio,  armed 
with  a  ponlaid,  on  his  escape  from  hii  cell  haucnt  to  auauinatc  lifty 
of  bix  fellow- citiien*.  But  who  ii  there  that  at  th«  nj^ht  of  thr«« 
three  pictures  will  not  inatantly  perceive  that  Justice  which,  by  llic 
death  of  a  sinjilc  individual,  urcs  the  lives  of  fifty  perunk,  it  prefer- 
able to  mercy?  Ne%-ertheleu,  thit  jitdgtnent  it  really  nothing  but  a 
■cntatioQ.  In  fact,  if  from  the  habit  of  conocciing  cacaio  tdcai  with 
certain  words,  the  sound  of  these  words  may,  as  cxpcrieDce  detnon- 
ttratei,  excite  in  u*  almost  the  time  «ensatioi»  which  we  thould  feel 
from  the  actual  prcicoce  of  the  object*,  it  it  cvideot  that  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  three  piciore*,  to  judge  that  in  a  king  jiutice 
i*  preferable  to  mercy,  ii  to  feel  and  eee  that  in  the  Bnt  picture  a 
•ingle  citizcD  is  sacrificed,  while  in  the  third  fifty  arc  tnoHacrcdi 
wbcDCC  I  conclude  thai  every  act  of  the  jtdgmcot  is  only  a  scfuattOD.' 
—Hrhvliui  OB  tht  A  Jin  J,  p.  ii. 

On  this  itatemcnt  I  loay  be  permitted  to  remark  thut  at  the  aoihoi 
affirma  that  scnsati'on  is  the  same  thing  as  jud^mmt,  so  he  x-cma  to 
coDOCtn  (hat  the  .iMeruoo  of  any  piapoution  is  the  came  thing  as  the 
proof  of  it.  He  (up}>08c*  three  scvctnl  pictures  to  be  prcteoied  to  a 
mim  of  understanding,  and  that  from  an  attentive  contemplation  and 
compaiisoD  of  the  diffeient  objecu  and  erenu  comained  in  iliera,  he 
comes  to  a  judgment  or  ccnclutioD,  tix.  Tbat  jtntUt  ii  prtferahk  it 
mtrcy.  '  NcvcithclciS,'  he  uys, '  this  judgment  w  really  itothiog  bui 
a  seoasiioo.'  This  is  all  the  proof  be  briogi  i  and  pefhauc,  con- 
sidering the  language  and  country  in  which  th»  celebrated  author 
wrote,  it  is  reasoning  good  enough.  Do  I  say  this  with  any  view  to 
throw  contempt  on  that  lively,  ingenious,  gay,  social,  and  polished 
people  ?  No ;  hut  philoMphy  ii  not  their  forle :  they  are  not  10 
carorit  tn  ihe«c  remote  speculations.  In  order  duly  to  appreciate  their 
wriiingm,  we  must  coniider  them  not  as  the  dictate*  of  the  noder^ 
■tending,  but  as  the  eficcti  of  constitution.  Otlierwtte  we  shall 
them  great  injustice.  They  pursue  truth,  hke  all  other  things,  as 
u  it  is  agreeable ;  they  reason  for  their  amuEement ;  they  engage  in 
abstruse  questions  to  vary  the  topics  of  conversation.  Whatever  does 
not  answer  this  purpoie  is  banished  out  of  books  and  society  as  i 
inorote  and  cynical  philosophy.  To  obtrude  the  dark  and  ditlicalt 
parts  of  a  ({uestion,  or  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  iorenigatiaa  of  them, 
IS  considered  as  a  piece  of  ill-manneis.  Those  writers,  tbercfbrci 
have  been  the  most  popular  among  the  French  who  have  supplied 
their  readers  with  the  greatcit  number  of  dazzling  conclusions  founded 
on  the  most  alight  and  superiiciai  evidence,  whose  rcaaoniags  could  be 
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■lied  to  every  thing,  becaoK  they  exjihined  nothing,  and  who  mtxt 
tsaDy  kept  out  of  li^ht  crct^  thing  true  cr  profound  or  i&tcccit- 
dg  ia  a  quenion.     Who  woold  ever  think  of  plunging  into  abstruse, 
iBeta|!liynca]   inquifiea  conceratng  the  niiture  of  the  unilcfiianding, 
when  be  may  with  entire  ease  to  himself  and  utitftciion  to  others 
toitt  all  the  pheaomeaa  of  the  mind  by  repealing  in  three  worda, 
Jigpr  r/t  tenirr.     As  it  wu  the  object  of  (he  schoof-pliilofopliyf  hy  a 
jUgOD  of  technical  distinctJotit,  tg  (harpen  the  cagcrocaa  of  debate  and 
gire  tnrth  to  cndlcu  i-etbal  coniioiersiea,  so  the  tnodcrn  Rysiem,  tran>> 
fmiDg  philoutpby  I'rora  the  cloistered  hall  to  the  toilette  and  the 
dnwiog-roora,  is  calculated,  by  a  Kt  of  portable  phiascs,  as  famiiiar 
wA  ai  current  as  ihc  forms  of  salutation,  to  silence  every  difference 
of  O]naion,and  loproduce  an  eutluinasia  of  all  thought.     I  have  mode 
ibcK  remarks  not  to  prejudice  the  question,  but  to  prerent  the  preju- 
dice arisn^t  on  the  other  side,  from  serine  the  writers  of  a  whole 
natiaot  not  deficient  in  natural  talents  or  iaacouired  advantages,  agree  in 
dcGTerin^  the  most  puerile  .ibsurdiiiet  as  profound  and  oracular  truths. 
The  train  of  thought  into  which  the  author  has  fallen  in  the  passaie 
jbOTc  cjied  is  pretty  obvious.     Having  undcnaken  to  prove  that  the 
ideas  of  justice  and  mercy  are  mere  seniaiiont,  and  thai  the  conclu- 
noD  thai  justice  is  preferable  to  mercy  is  also  a  mere  tensation,  in 
m&tt  to  shew  the  pouibility  of  this  he  conjures  up  the  ideas  of  a 
good  and  a  bad  king,  of  a  crimioal,  a  prison,  chains,  a  dagger,  and 
^y  citizctia  masKScred  bcTore  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  which  form 
(be  subject  of  three  imaginary  pictures,  and  which  are  in  general  cod- 
lidered  as  so  many  sensible  objects.     All  these  ften«iblc  objects  he 
Nfpoaes  to  be  implied  in,  aad  to  be  the  materials  out  of  which  we 
Inne  the  judgment  or  conclusioa,  that  justice  is  better  than  meicy  : 
ad  therefore  he  infers  that  there  i*  nothing  e!*e  implied  in  or  reces- 
•ary  to  that  Judgnicnt,  and  that  coosequcntly  it  is  nothing  but  a 
wnaatiao.     Having  succeeded  in  resolving  the  compound  and  general 
ideu  of  jiiatice  and  mercy,  good  and  evil,  into  a  number  of  sensible 
^pcaraoccs,  hit  imaginatjoa  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  novelty  of 
tbe  objects  before  htm,  and  he  drops  altogether  the  coniideration, 
«hetber  the  combiaation  and  comparison  of  these  several  objects  or 
•OMatuxu  which  is  aUiolutely  necessary  to  tbcii  forming  the  moral 
Idas  or  inference  spoken  of,  is  not  the  aa  of  some  other  faculty.     In 
•hon,  tbe  principle  that  a  judgment  is  nothing  but  a  senution,  is  not 
ooly  a  perfectly  sjatuitous  aaacctioa,  but  an  assertion  either  without 
■tailnb  or  a  palpable  coninidiction.     For  the  tingle  objects  pre- 
sated  n  the  foregoing  metaphysical  pictures,  and  which  are  supposed 
Ucoattitute  the  judgment,  arc  not  oik  leniation,  but  many.    Now  if 
It  be  meant  that  theae  single  objecu,  us  they  are  perceived  se]>arately, 
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or  successively,  one  by  one,  vithout  the  imcrrcntioo  of  aay  tcBcx  act 
of  the  mind  combining  imd  comparing  them  tomther,  constitute  a(| 
themselves  the  ]udgni<-nt,  '  thai  fustiM  in  preferable  to  mercy,'  thi»  it 
to  fay,  in  bo  many  words,  that  the  mind  forms  a  comparison  between 
tbingt  without  comparing  them,  and  judges  of  their  relatiom  without 
perceiving  them.     On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  meant  to  include  the 
acta  of  the  mind  in  compiling,  judging,  inferring.  Sic.  in  the  tcmi 
tenitukti,  then  the  proposition  that  judgment  or  senutioo  are   the 
same,  will  he  nothing  but  an  idJe  and  insignilicant  abuse  of  word^ ' 
and  will  only  prove  that  if  to  the  scnuiion.  or  pcrccpiian  of  pariicula 
object!  wc  idd  the  faculty  of  comparing  and  judging,  nothing  farihe 
«ml  be  (leceitMry  for  it  to  compare  and  judge.     I  shall   therefore^ 
disiDiEi  this  well  known  maxim  a>  no  better  thin  a  nuanonier,  as  an 
aticmpc  to  shonen  the  labour  of  thought  by  the  intcrpoiitton  of  an 
titimeaning  phrate,  and  to  confound  all  the  distinctions  of  the  under-  j 
etandicg  by  an  cqaivoi{uc. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  tianscribr  a  passage  from 
Logic  of  the  Abbi^  Condillac  (a  work  which  may  be  regarded  u 
quintettcncc  of  slender  thou£bt,  and  of  the  art  of  subttirDting  wotiiij 
for  things)  to  show  how  far  tbe  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  all  our  ideal 
from  seoKEtion  may  be  carried,  and  what  an  imbecility  it  produces  io 
the  mind,  and  deadncss  to  any  but  external  objects.  The  design  of 
the  passage  is  lo  prove  that  morality  is  a  risible  thing.  This  how- 
ever is  a  work  of  supererogaiioo,  even  on  the  principle  supposed :  for 
it  is  not  Dcccstai-y  to  refer  morality  to  any  thing  visible  or  audible,  or 
to  any  other  of  the  senses,  but  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  patn ;  outj 
feelings  of  this  kind  being  allowed  to  come  from,  and  make  a  part 
our  orij^inal  leosaiions.  But  this  system  is  not  an  improrcmcci  OD 
reason,  but  a  progrcsaioo  in  supcrficiBlity  and  absurdity,  a  vast  Tacuity, 
where  ■  fluttering  its  pennons  vain,  the  mind  drops  down  ten  thoutand 
fuhoms  deep.' 

*  ^fo^al  ideas,'  says  my  author,  *  seem  to  elude  the  senses :  they  at 
leait  elude  the  senses  of  those  philosophers  who  deny  that  our  knowl«]ge 
proceeds  from  seniatioo.  They  wouldgladly  know  of  what  colour  virtue 
ts,orof  what  colour  vice  is.  I  answer  that  virtue  consists  in  the  habitual 
performance  of  good  actions,  as  vice  connsts  in  the  haluiual  performance 
of  bod  ones.     Now  these  habits  and  these  actioiu  are  visible. 

*  What,  then,  is  the  morality  of  actions  a  thing  which  falls  under 
the  cogniLance  of  the  senses  \     Wherefore  should  it  not  I     Moralitj;j 
depends  solely  on  the  conformity  between  onr  actions  aiMl  the  law*  |^ 
but  these  actions  arc  rtiiblc,  and  the  laws  arc  ao  ciiually,  since  they 
arc  certain  conventions  made  by  men. 

'But  it  will  be  said,  if  the  laws  are  only  things  of  convention,  they 
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altogether  arbitrary.     They  may  indeed  be  sometiTncs  arbi- 
trary I  there  are  bac  too  rainy  such  Uwi ;  but  tlio«e  which  determine 
whether  out  action*  are  good  or  bad,  arc  ool  ao,  nor  can  tlicy  be  h. 
They  arc  the  work  of  man,  it  is  irue.  bccatue  they  are  conTentions 
which  we  have  made;  ceverthHew,  we  alone  hare  not  made  them: 
nature  mode  then  at  well  u  we,  the  dictated  them  to  ua,  and  it  waa 
MK  u  our  power  to  make  otl|(ra.     The  wama  and  the  faculties  of 
mao  faeicg  given,  the  law*  which  are  to  regulate  hit  conduct  most 
BMCMsrily  follow:    and  though   we  enacted  them,  God   who  ha> 
created  ai  with  nch  wants  and  nich  faculties,  is  in  truth  our  sole 
legiilator.     In  obeying  the  lawt  whidi  are  conforruable  to  our  nature, 
we  render  obedtenee  to  him  who  is  the  author  of  our  nature ;  and 
ihia  is  that  whkh  perfccu  the  morality  of  actions.' — Page  56. 

For  a  work  entitled  Logic,  there  are  a  pleaunt  number  of  contra* 

dktiaaa  in  this  puaage.     To  pass  over  mnny  of  theni,  if  the  taws 

'  Bokcn  of  arc  such  merely  in  coiucqucacc  of  their  being  Tisible, 

1  all  vinbic  objccii  are  lawi,  and  all  laws  arc  equally  moral.     But 

m!  there  are  tome  arbitrary  laws.     Now  if  che  goodness  of  the  law 

Jtpcndi  on  their  conformity  to  our  wanu  aad  f^cuUicSf  neither  of 

iMK  arc  viublc,  any  more  than  God  who  is  said  to  be  our  only  law- 

fmt.    So  that  *  the  latter  end  of  thin  syitem  of  law  and  divinity 

nrgcu  the   beginning.'      That  cbo«c  actions  arc  moral  whkh  arc 

MofiMinablc  to  a  moral  law,  sod  that  those  laws  arc  moral,  which 

m  ^reeable  to  our  nature  and  wantH,  may  be  readily  admitted :  hut 

I  camot  myself  think  that  ilus  cooformit)-  is  an  object  of  the  senses, 

or  that  the  tnic  featurca  of  morality  can  ever  be  discerned  hot  by  the 

r}e  of  the  underitandtng.     The  friends  of  morality,  ii  seenifl,  accord- 

■U  to  our  author,  .uc  not  to  despair,  or  to  suppose  that  the  dinisctioos 

of  right  and  wrong  are  banished  entirely  out  of  the  material  lystem. 

Tbej  only  beconte  more  clear  and  legible  than  ever ;    wi-  are  siill 

right  in  ascerting  rirtuc  to  have  a  real  cxiitcocc,  namely,  on  paper, 

ad  10  supposing  thai  we  have  wmc  idea  of  it,  as  consitiing  of  the 

hven  of  the  alphabet.     Almoat  in  the  tame  mannt-r,  Mr.   Home 

T(M>ke  very  gravely  dchncs  the  cMcnce  of  /aw  and  /■//,  from  the 

etymology  of  these  word),  to  coasist  in  their  being  •omcthing  /atJ 

dttm^  and  Mmething  orJend  (Juttum) ;   and  wlien  preiaed  by  the 

diffiealty  that  there  are  many  things  laid  down  and  ordered  which 

■re  aciUier  laws  nor  just,   be   makes  answer  that  their  obligation 

depeods  on  a  higher  species  of  taw  and  justice,  to  wit,  a  bw  which 

ia  no  where  laid  down,  and  a  justice  which  it  no  where  ordered, 

except  indeed  by  tbe  nature  of  things  on  which  the  etymology  of 

■bete  two  words  does  not  leem  (o  throw  any  light. 

On  all  the  other  poimi  of  the  modeni  metaphysical  tyttem,  mch 
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m  die  nature  of  ifattraction,  judgrnral  and  msoDiog*  the  mxtcriility 
of  the  loul,  Iree-will,  the  atsoctaiion  of  ideas,  &c.  Mr.  Locke  either 
halu  between  two  opiniona,  or  elie  tahei  the  comnoD-pbce  ude  of 
the  quntioa.  The  motion  of  the  STttcm,  which  bean  hit  name  and 
which  bjr  thii  rery  dciiy  gained  ill  that  it  wanted  to  become  popolar, 
wit  retrograde  ia  him,  not  progrcssiTe.  The  extracts  I  am  about  to 
^ve  (tma  hiKwork  will  I  think  citaUith  thii  point.  They  will  at 
the  tame  lime  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong  poetical  wiite,  of 
much  serious  thought  and  iiKjuiry,  and  contiderable  freedom  of 
opinitfOt  and  a  real  lorcr  of  truthi  though  not  >o  bold  and  trncinatic 
a  reaaoner,  or  so  great  a  dealer  in  paradoxes  at  wme  othen.  Modera- 
tion, caution,  a  wish  to  examine  erery  side  of  a  question,  and  an 
uawilltDgncM  to  decide  till  after  the  most  mature  and  circiatnipeci 
inrmigatioot  and  then  only  according  to  tbc  ciearncn  of  the  CTidencc, 
seen  to  hare  been  the  chiracterittica  of  hit  mind,  none  of  which 
denote  the  daring  innovator*  or  maker  of  a  lyctcm.  What  there  Jti 
of  aydem  in  hii  work  it  Hobbci's,  aa  I  hare  already  shown:  the 
deviations  from  its  common  sense  and  getten!  obaervuioo  are  fats  own. 
There  is  throughout  hts  reatooiag  the  same  contempt  for  the  schoci 
meni  and  the  tame  preference  of  native,  nulic  reason  to  learned 
authority  :  the  tame  notion  of  the  nccetiity  for  reforming  the  tystem 
of  philo4ophy,  and  of  the  powibility  of  doing  thi*  by  a  more  exact 
use  of  words:  there  is  the  aarae  diMaitaJVciioa  with  the  prevailing 
ayatem,  but  he  at  the  nme  time  enteitairwd  doubla  of  hit  own.  Whit 
he  wanted  was  conf>deoce  and  decision.  The  prolixity  and  atnti- 
gtiity  of  his  style  seem  to  hare  ariacn  from  thi*  source:  for  he  i> 
never  weary  of  examining  and  re-examining  the  same  objection,  and 
he  auues  his  argumeota  with  so  many  Itmitatiooa  and  with  luch  a 
TBriety  of  cxpreaoioa  to  prerem  miaapivehension,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  gnctt  at  his  real  meaning.  There  it  it  must  be  confessed  a 
son  of  heavinces  about  him,  s  want  of  cleartM««  aad  connection,  which 
in  iptte  of  all  hia  pains,  and  tbc  real  |Joddii>g  atreogth  of  his  mind  be 
was  never  able  lu  orercome.  To  rettim  to  hn  account  of  complex 
ideaa :  the  beginning  of  his  observitioni  on  this  subject  ia  aa  foUowa ; 

*  Wc  hare  hitherto  coondered  thoae  ideas,  in  the  reception  whereof 
the  mind  ia  only  paaaite,  which  are  those  nmplc  onea  received  from 
semation  sad  reflection  before  mentiQaed,  whereof  the  miitd  cannot 
make  one  to  itself,  nor  have  any  idea  which  docs  not  coosiat  wholly 
t»f  them.  But  as  the  mind  is  wholly  pauive  in  the  reception  of  alt 
ita  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  tercral  acts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of 
its  simple  idcsa,  is  tbc  materiala  and  foundations  of  the  ics;«  the  other 
arc  frameil.  The  acts  of  the  mind  wherein  it  exerts  its  power  over 
iu  simple  ideaa,  are  chieRy  these  three. 
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Conbtoing  seven)  timplo  ideas 


nnotind 


itnd 


one  comt 
tta  all  complex  ideas  arc  made.  x.  l  he  tccood  is  biinging 
idai,  vbether  simple  or  cumplex,  together,  arttl  tetting  them  t^  one 
mthcf*  to  as  to  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without  iniitmi  thetn 
iUo  ODC  t  >n  vrhtch  way  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  reltUiau.  3.  The 
third  »  Mparariog  ihem  rrom  all  other  iiieas  that  accompaDy  them  in 
thnr  real  esistettce ;  this  is  called  atitraelron :  and  thus  all  its  general 
fiat  are  made.  This  shows  man's  power  to  be  much  about  the 
wne  is  the  material  aod  iQtellectual  world :  for  the  materbls  id 
hitli  being  atich  is  he  ha*  no  power  oKr,  either  to  make  or  destroy, 
^  dut  man  can  do  is  either  to  uottc  them  together,  or  to  act  them 
}ij  ODC  another,  or  wholly  to  sepante  them.'— VoL  i.  p.  151. 

The  first  great  point  vhich  Mr.  Locke  labours  to  prore  ia  bis 
Elay,  ia  that  there  arc  00  innate  ideas,  which  he  secmt  to  hare 
t«abIislKd  eery  fully  and  clearly,  if  indeed  so  obrioos  a  truth  retjutred 
my  foeraal  demoimration.  Hit  chief  prooft  .-tre  frcun  the  cue  of  a 
foat  bom  blitkd,  who  has  no  idea  of  colours,  and  from  the  ignoraace 
vlach  children  and  idiots  have  of  thote  first  principles  and  universal 
ntxims,  which  some  philosophers  sad  theologians,  confouttding  the 
bnit>es  of  the  mtod  with  actual  impressions,  had  supposed  to  be 
le{3>ly  engraven  on  the  mind  by  the  hand  of  its  author.  For  the 
MffXMRg  the  understanding  to  be  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind  no 
more  proves  our  ideas  to  be  inosic,  than  the  allowing  perceMioo  to 
be  a  dininct  original  faculty  of  the  nund,  which  ercryboay  does, 
proves  that  tliere  mud  be  innate  senraEion*.  These  two  posilions 
■a*^  however,  been  raiDettmes  considered  as  convertible  by  the 
pSRisaat  00  both  sides  of  the  question;  the  one  arguing  from  the 
existroce  of  the  soul  and  the  power  of  thought  to  the  positive  percep- 
tion of  ceDain  truths,  and  the  others  concluding  tfajt  by  denying  any 
original  inherent  imprestions,  they  had  ovcrturocd  the  supposition  en 
■Jie  di^cfeet  faculiJet  and  jxiwers  which  must  be  in  the  mind,  to 
account  for  the  first  production  or  subsequent  modification  of  senta- 
tioa  or  of  thought.  For  instance,  it  has  been  made  a  consequence 
of  the  doctrine  that  there  were  no  inn^iic  ideas,  that  there  could  be 
BO  nich  thing  u  genius,  or  aa  original  ditfeiencc  of  capacity  i  as 
if  the  capacity  were  not  perfectly  distinct  from  the  actual  imiiresiiions 
by  the  very  theory  itself,  and  as  if  there  might  not  tw  n  difference  in 
the  capacity  of  acquiring  ideai  is  all  experience  shows,  ihongh  none 
in  the  kiMwledj^  acquired,  because  this  capacity  had  never  yet  been 
e:xeTted.  As  well  might  we  argue  Uiat  of  two  housei  that  arc  juit 
b«ilt  one  is  as  commodious  aod  eapacioui  ai  the  other,  as  well  fitted 
for  the  recrpiioi)  of  guests  and  the  disposal  of  furniture,  because  at 
It  neittier  of  them  is  furnished  or  inhabited. 
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The  rollowinfi  patsafrei  will  tbow  the  masaer  in  which  out  authot 
trcdta  this  part  of  bis  »ubjca : 

*  Tbe  child  ceruiuly  kaovn  that  the  dutk  that  feeds  h  U  oeither 
the  cat  it  plajr*  with,  nor  the  blaclumoor  it  i*  aftaid  of:  that  the 
wormiccd  or  musuid  it  rcfiiMs  is  not  the  apple  or  txtffii  it  cries  for ; 
this  it  h  certainly  iind  undoubtedly  awnred  of:  but  will  any  one  say 
it  is  by  virtue  of  ttiii  prind|>le,  TmI  U  u  impojiihJe/or  iht  tamt  ihit^ 
ie  ht  and  not  to  be,  that  it  so  lirmly  oHeots  to  these  and  other  psru 
of  its  kcowledKc  ?  Or  that  the  child  has  any  doIiod  or  apprehensioo 
of  that  propo«ilioD  at  an  »fp,  wherein  yet,  it  u  plain,  it  knows  a 
{Kit  many  other  truths  i  He  thai  wilt  lay,  children  join  these  icTcial 
abstract  speculations  with  their  suckiof;  bottleii  and  their  rattles,  nuy 
perhaps  with  juetice  be  thouj;ht  to  have  more  pusion  and  zeal  for  his 
opinion,  but  less  siacenty  and  truth  than  one  of  that  ajc.  Though 
thctcTorc  there  be  scrcral  Kcneriil  propomiona  that  meet  with  coDitant 
and  ready  afcent  as  soon  as  proposed  to  men  grown  up,  who  hare 
atuined  the  use  of  more  general  atid  abttract  ideas,  and  oames 
Btandins  for  them,  yet  they  not  bcioK  to  be  found  in  those  of  tender 
years,  who  nevertheless  Icnow  other  things,  they  cannot  pretend  to 
universal  assent  of  inteIHgent  perioco,  and  so  by  no  mean*  cjn  be 
supposed  innate :  it  han^  impossible,  that  any  truth  which  is  innate 
(if  there  were  any  such]  should  be  unknown,  at  leau  to  any  one  who 
knows  any  thing  else.  Since  if  they  are  innate  truth*,  they  must  be 
iooatc  thoughts  i  there  being  nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind  which  it 
has  never  thought  on. 

'  That  tlie  general  rnaximx  we  are  discoursing  of,  arc  riot  known  10 
children,  idiots,  and  a  fieat  part  of  mankind,  we  have  already  suJli- 
deotly  proved.  But  there  is  this  farther  argument  against  their 
being  innate,  that  these  characters,  if  they  were  native  and  original 
tmprcfsionsi  should  appear  faireM  and  clearest  in  those  persons  to 
whom  yet  we  (ind  no  footsteps  of  them.  And  it  is  tn  my  opinion  a 
strong  presumption  that  they  are  not  innate,  since  they  are  least 
known  to  those  in  whom  if  they  were  inQatc,  they  must  need  cxen 
themselves  with  most  force  and  vigour.  For  children,  idiots, 
savages,  and  illiterate  people  heing  of  all  others  the  least  comtptcd 
by  custom  or  borrowed  opinion,  learning  or  education  having  i>ot 
cast  tlicir  native  thoughts  into  new  moulds,  nor  by  BU|x'rinductng 
foreign  and  studied  doctrinejt,  confounded  those  fair  characters  nature 
had  written  there  ;  one  might  reasonably  imagine  that  in  their  minda 
these  innate  notions  should  lie  open  liiirly  to  every  one's  view,  as  it  is 
eensin  the  thoughts  of  children  do.  One  would  think  according  to 
thuc  men's  principles  that  all  these  native  beams  of  light  (were  ibcrc 
any  luch)  should  in  those  who  have  no  reserves,  no  acts  of  conceal- 
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tncni.  thine  out  ia  their  fuU  ituur,  and  leave  na  in  no  more  doubt 

of  ifa«ir  being  there  than  we  are  of  their  Icve  of  pleoiure  and  ;ibhor- 

mcc  of  pnD<     Bui  das,  affioogit  cbildreo,  idiot*,  «i)-ascf,  and  the 

pt»iiy  illheraie,  what  gcoerd  maxima  arc  to  be  found  ^     What  uni- 

«end  priociple  of  knowledge  i     Their  notions  are  few  and  narrow, 

faoTFOwed  ouf  Boat  tboK  objects  they  hate  had  moot  to  do  with,  and 

which  have  made  opoo  their  kuks  the  frequentrst  and  stroo^it  im- 

pmtiona.     A  child  knows  his  nurse  and  his  cradle,  and  by  degrees 

die  plaTthiof  t  of  a  litdc  moie  advaoced  age  t  aod  a  young  lavage  haa 

jahKft  bis  head  filled  with  love  and  huoting,  according  to  the  fMbtoo 

of  hi)  tribe.     But  be  thai  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant 

of  the  WDod>  will  cx|>ect  tbe*e  abetntct  aiaxims  and  reputed  principles 

of  Kietice,  will  I  fi^ar  find  hiniK-lf  mititakeo.      Such  kind  of  ;<cner3l 

(n^MMtioai  [as  that  which  it,  is;  and  ihai  it  is  impowible  for  the 

■UK  thing  to  be  and   not  to  be]  arc  *eldom  mentioocd  in  the  huts  of 

IidiaDt,  much  Icis  arc  they  to  be  found  tn  the  thouj^hts  of  children, 

or  any  iinptcasiocs  of  ihcm  on  the  minds  of  naturals.     They  arc  the 

higMgc  and  biuincM  vf  the  school*  and  academies  of  learned  natioiw, 

JCnntoiDed  to  thii  sort  of  coavcTiiation  or  learning,  where  disputci  arc 

(reoDeot:  these  maximt  being  suited  to  artificial  argumcniaiion,  and 

wrol  for  convictioD,  but  not  much  conducing  to  the  discovery  of 

iruht  or  adraacentcnt  of  knowledge.* 

I  do  ool  know  that  Mr.  Locke  has  tuJficienily  dtstrnguiahed 
betweeo  two  thingf  which  I  cannot  very  well  expreis  otherwise  than  by 
a  tofo  of  words,  tutndy,  an  innate  knowledge  of  principles,  tad  innate 
ptiBCiples  of  knowledge.  His  argument!  seem  to  me  conclusive  against 
ifae  0M«  bot  not  against  the  other,  for  I  think  that  there  arc  ccrtBin 
ffmaii  ptiDcipIca  or  forms  of  thinking,  something  like  the  nioulda  in 
•Uch  any  thing  is  cast,  according  to  which  oiu  ideas  follow  one 
nether  in  a  certain  order,  thoogh  the  knowledge,  «.<-.,  perception  of 
That  ifaeae  principles  are,  and  the  forming  ihem  into  diuinct  proposi* 
(ions  is  the  result  of  experience.  It  is  true,  the  child  distinguithea 
bttweea  ita  nurse  and  the  blackamoor,  between  bitter  and  twcct : 
vhit  lundcrs  it  from  confounding  them?  The  idca«  of  jamr  and 
ifinrnl  are  tHit  included  in  these  ideas  iheinselvcs,  nor  are  they 
feeidiar  to  any  of  them,  b«t  general  terms.  Wliat  then  dcternunM 
the  child  to  annex  them  tinifornily  to  certain  thing)  and  not  to  other*  ! 
Ii  is  plun  iben,  that  our  ideas  arc  nut  at  liberty  to  rcn  into  clusters  at 
•hey  please  or  as  it  happens,  hut  are  regtdated  by  certairt  bwi^  to 
vhtch  they  muat  confoira  i  or  that  the  maaur  in  which  we  conceive 
of  ihtm  does  not  depend  simply  on  die  particular  nature  of  the 
diaM,  but  on  the  general  nature  of  the  understanding.  Mr.  Locke 
■•tKvfor  certain  innate  practical  priociplcs  oi  general  tcndcucics 
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rcgulatiog  all  our  actioni,  aamcly,  the  love  gf  picuurc,  and  aTcition  to 
fiiti.  He  docs  Dot  howcTcf  admitt  a  I  un  6Qii,  of  any  thiag 
■imilar  to  the  opcrationE  of  the  understanding.  The  aiiaIo}>y,  notwitJh- 
(Ufldingt  boldi  exactly  the  tame  in  both  catcs.  For  die  cbiid  in  na 
moie  contcioBi  o(  any  luch  general  practical  principle  rcgnUriog  all  hi« 
deoKt,  than  of  any  speculative  principle  regulatiog  hii  notion  of 
thiDfrs :  he  gcti  the  idea  uE  Urtfa  from  expciknce  of  their  effects ;  but 
I  tlunk  that  tf  there  were  no  nich  princtpirt  in  the  mind  itielf,  pre* 
Tioui  to  the  actual  impression  of  objecta,  and  merely  developed  or 
called  into  action  by  them,  wl-  luust  be  perfectly  indtifercot  both  to  the 
rccrpiioD  of  pleasure  and  pairii  .1»  wc  should  feel  nu  mote  repugnance 
to  admit  one  conclusion  thui  another,  however  absurd  or  coniradiciory. 
The  neceeiily  we  are  under  of  pcrceiring  ceruin  agrcemeou  or  dis- 
agreements between  our  ideas  is  as  much,  and  m  the  same  sense,  ifac 
roundaiion  of  jiidfmeot  and  reasoDin^  as  the  general  desire  of 
buunew  and  avei&ioti  to  miMry  is  the  touadition  of  morality. 

This  property  of  the  undersUnding,  by  which  certain  judgrnents, 
naturally  follow  certain  pciccptioiis,  and  are  followed  by  other  judg- 
ments, it  tlic  faculty  of  rcaton,  of  order  and  proportion  in  the  mind,  and 
is  indeed  nothing  Imt  the  understanding  acting  by  rule  or  ncccsntyi 
The  long  controversy  between  Locke  and  Leibnitz  with  retpect  to 
innate  ideas  turned  upon  the  distinction  here  stated,  innate  ideas  being 
thus  referred  not  to  titc  iictual  ■m|>restions  of  objects,  but  to  the  forms 
or  moulds  exiiting  in  the  mind,  and  in  which  those  impressions  arc 
cast.  Leibnitz  contended  that  tlicrc  wa*  a  germ  or  principle  of  tnitlii 
I  prc^Wablishcd  harmony  between  its  innate  faculties  and  its  accjuired 
ideas,  implied  in  the  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  According  to  the 
one  it  was  like  a  piece  of  free  stone,  which  the  mason  hews  with 
equal  ease  in  ;ill  direction!,  and  into  any  sliapc,  as  circuoistaiKCS 
require:  according  to  the  other,  it  resembles  apiece  of  marble  sirongly 
ingrained,  with  the  lipre  of  a  nun,  or  other  animal,  inclosed  in  it, 
■nd  which  the  sculptor  has  only  to  brparaic  from  the  surrouodiiig 
ma».  • 

1  will  add  one  more  passage  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
this  intricate  subject,  and  to  show  that  the  ditliculties  surroooding  it 
were  not  completely  cleared  up  oi  even  apprehended  by  the  author  of 
the  '  Essay.' 

*Halh  a  child,'  he  says,  'an  idea,  of  impoitsibilily  and  identity, 
before  it  lias  of  white  or  bbck,  sweet  or  sour  ?  Or  is  tt  from  the 
knowledge  nf  this  principle  that  it  concludes  that  wormwood  rubbed 
on  the  nipple  liuth  nut  the  same  taste  that  it  used  to  receive  from 
thence  i  Is  it  the  actual  knowledge  of  Impotiiiilt  ttl  iikm  tut  tt  mm 
uu  that  tnalisi  a  child  dtitinguish  betwno  its  mother  aad  a  stnnger, 
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or  that  nukei  it  food  of  the  ok,  nod  Oy  the  other  i  Or  doei  the 
mlod  regulate  iisclf  and  iis  aMcni  by  ideas  tiuc  it  never  had  i  Or 
the  uDderttanding  draw  coodiuiont  from  principles  which  it  DCTcr 
Tct  knew  or  underttood.^  The  name*  impoiMiiiy  and  idemiilj/  (tand 
lor  two  idciu,  so  far  from  bcbg  innaici  or  born  with  vb,  that  1  Uiiok 
it  reauiret  great  care  aod  atteotion  lo  form  dicm  right  to  our  viidei- 
sUadiDg*-  They  ate  to  (kr  from  beit^  brought  into  the  world  with  na, 
u  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  infancy  and  chitdhoodi  that  1  bcliete 
upon  examicaiioa  it  will  be  found  thai  miuy  grown  men  want  them. 

'  If  identity  (to  instance  in  that  alone)  be  a  native  impreMioo,  sod 
axMcqannly  w  clear  aod  obviuus  to  us  tiut  wc  must  needs  kooir  it 
nen  uom  our  cradles:  I  would  gladly  be  resoUed  by  ooeof  serenor 
leventy  years  old,  Whether  a  man,  being  a  creature  eoousting  of  «mi1 
lad  body,  be  the  same  maa  when  his  body  is  changed  i  Whether 
Eophotbu)  and  Pyth^ora*.  having  had  the  tame  soul,  wctc  ihr  same 
■an,  thongh  tbey  lived  several  age*  uunder  i  Nay,  whether  the 
tKk  too,  wbich  had  the  same  soul,  wctc  not  the  tame  witii  both  of 
ifcein?  Whereby  pcrhapa  it  wilt  appear  that  our  idea  of  santencw  it 
a«  BO  settled  and  cleat  as  to  dnerve  to  be  thought  innate  in  ua.  For 
iftlioac  innate  ideas  are  not  so  clear  aod  distinct  a«  iv  be  vnivcrtally 
known  and  naturally  agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  tubjecu  of  universal  and 
adoilbtcd  truihi}  bat  will  be  the  unaroidiiblc  occauon  of  perpetual  un- 
ocnaioty.  For  I  suppose  crcty  ooc't  idea  of  identity  will  not  be  the 
WDC  that  Pythjgoras  and  thousaad  others  oi  his  fullowcrs  have :  and 
which  then  shall  be  true,  which  innate  i  Or  are  these  two  ditTcreot 
ideas  of  identity  both  innate  ? ' — Page  60, 

Two  thing*  arc  obvioui  to  icniarli,  on  this  pusagc.  Pint,  it  seems 
dear  that  the  child,  before  it  can  pronounce  that  one  thing  is  or  is  not 
the  same  as  aootber,  mctt  hare  the  idea  of  what  lamt  ii,  i.<.  of  identity : 
K  k  would  be  impostiblc  for  it  10  know  what  is  or  is  not  the  same. 
This  idea,  then^  is  oecesurily  included  in  or  the  result  uf  the  first 
ccntpaiisoo  it  is  able  to  make  bctwcco  any  two  of  its  imprcKiont  at 
alike  or  nntike.  Sccondiv,  tlic  dillicvJty  of  detcrminicg  the  question 
nopoaed  by  Mr.  Locke  ooet  not  arise  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
(Mi/r,  bnt  of  the  word  man.  For  if  this  it  oocc  clear  and  lenled, 
diere  will  be  no  great  effort  of  the  undcrttanding  required  to  determine 
vbethrr  a  mas  it  the  tame  or  not.  They  delinr  him  to  be  a  creatuie 
ccnaisting  of  body  and  soul,  aod  it  is  plain  that  if  ooe  of  these,  the 
body,  it  altered,  the  man  ia  not  the  same.  The  whole  question, 
therribre,  faere  teems  to  turn  on  deciding  what  qualitiet  arc  esienual 
to  tbe  idea  of  man,  so  that  by  keeping  or  leaving  out  some,  lie  will  or 
■ill  not  retain  bit  identity,  in  the  practical  and  moral  scnae  of  the 
tcnn.     It   it  the  complex  and  general  idea  of  man  that  the  child 
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wanu,  not  tlut  of  identity  or  aixmins  which  is  reflected  to  it  from 
crcry  object  it  meets,  iaa  which  it  perceivca  to  Jigrcc  or  dtUKrec 
with  toDW  other. 

In  a  note  to  one  of  the  chspten  on  Innitr  Ideal,  there  it  lORW 
atfcoiuit  of  the  controt-crt)-  between  our  nothor  and  the  fiiahop  of 
WorccMcr  (Sullingllcet)  on  the  <]UFUion  whether  th«  idea  of  a  God 
he  innnie  and  univeriil.  The  Bishop  iR  anxioui  to  have  the  univerul 
belief  in  a  Deity  undciiiood  in  a  ttrict  seiuc^  while  Mr.  Locke  thioka 
it  niun  be  reduced  co  i  very  great  and  decided  nujortty,  there  being 
inntmcet  of  whole  naiiona  without  thtt  idea.  'Thit,'  he  uya  'ti  aJl 
the  uniTcfBal  cooient  which  truth  of  mattcr-of-f^ct  will  tliow  ;  and 
therefore  all  time  can  be  made  utcof  t»  prove  a  God.  I  would  crarc 
leaw  to  a«k  your  lordxhiiv  werr  then-  e»er  in  the  world  any  athci>u 
or  00  i  For  if  any  one  dcay  a  God,  such  a  perfect  Mni»cr«ality  of 
conKct  ii  dcBt(oyctl(  and  if  oobody  doc*  dcoy  a  God,  what  need  of 
firjfumenti  to  convince  atheimf — Pagi'  63,  This ii the acttteMttuVj 
he  ha*  any  where  given  10  ao  argument. 

I'hc  coocludinfi  pauia^c  of  hit  itccouni  of  looatc  ideas  u  worth' 
quoting.     It  b  a  good  deicciptlun  of  the  true  (jiirtt  of  philosophy,  in- 
clining a  little  too  much  to  self-opinion,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  isnctj 
easily  teparabic : 

*SVh.it  censure  doubting  thus  of  innate  principles  nuy  deserre  from 
men  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old  foundnlions  of  know- 
ledge and  ocrtainty,  I  cannot  tell;  I  persuade  myself  at  least  that  the 
way  I  have  pursunl,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  thote  foundations 
surer.  Thi*  I  am  ceitaio,  1  hare  not  made  it  my  btisiaets  to  ^uit 
or  follow  any  authority  in  the  cniuinf;  discourse ;  truth  has  been  my 
only  aim  i  and  wherever  that  hu  appeared  to  lead,  niy  thoughu  have 
impartially  followed  without  minding  whether  the  footsteps  of  aay 
other  lay  that  way  or  i^o.  Not  that  I  want  a  due  respect  to  other 
men's  opinioos ;  but  after  all  the  greatest  reverence  is  due  10  truth  ;  and 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  to  uy,  that  perhapn  we  should 
make  greater  progress  in  the  discovery  of  rational  and  contemplative 
knowledge,  if  wc  sought  it  in  the  fountain,  in  tht  eotuidtratioH  oflth^i 
tktmitlvtt,  and  made  use  rather  of  our  own  thoughu  than  whet  tnen's 
to  Hud  it.  For  I  think  wc  nay  as  raboually  hope  to  sec  with  other 
men's  ryea*  as  to  ktxnr  by  other  men's  uDdentandings.  So  much  as  wc 
oundns  consider  and  compnhetKl  of  truth  xaA  reason,  *a  much  we 
possess  of  real  and  true  kDowledgc.  The  floating  of  other  tnco'a 
opmioDs  in  our  bralm  makes  us  not  oik  joi  the  more  knowing,  though 
they  happen  to  be  tnie.  What  in  them  was  science,  is  in  us  hut 
opiniatRty,  whilst  we  give  up  our  assent  only  to  reverend  oamcs,  aod 
do  not,  SI  tbcy  did,  employ  our  own  reason  to  uodcrsund  those  ituihs 
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wfaicli  gMe  then  rcpuiatioo.  Ariuotlr  wu  ceruinly  a  knowuic 
mail ;  Int  nobody  «vcr  thought  htm  to,  beau»e  h«  bliadly  cmbr»c«a 
and  confidently  vented  Uie  oiiinionit  of  another.  And  if  the  tailing 
up  of  another'*  principlet,  withoot  examiniDg  them,  made  not  him  a 
paiJoMpber,  I  tuppoM  it  will  hardly  make  any  body  clt«  to.  In  the 
acicncci,  every  one  has  tto  much  aa  l)e  really  knows  and  comprebendK  : 
what  he  helieieit  only  and  iake«  upon  trnit,  are  boi  shtedK,  which 
bowc«ef  well  in  the  whole  piece,  make  no  coiwdersble  addition  to  hii 
Rock  who  {Btfaers  them.  Such  borrowed  wealth,  like  fairy  moneyi 
tWwgh  it  were  gold  In  the  hand  from  which  he  receifed  it,  will  be 
hat  iiixt*  and  dti«  when  it  come*  to  tme.' — ^Page  8o. 

In  treating  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  Mr.  Locke  Uboors  to  prorc 
that  men  think  not  alvaya: — thinki  tig,  according  to  him,  being  to  the 
■ed  what  motion  ii  t»  the  body ;  not  it*  eiience,  hut  one  of  its 
•poioooa.  In  thii  opioioD  he  oiBy,  ai  far  a*  I  know,  be  right  i  but 
I  tkiDk  hii  proof  of  it  drawn  from  the  effecii  of  sleep  fails.  The 
msoD  why  I  think  so  is  that  1  wai  never  awakened  suddenly  hut  [ 
fewd  rayaelf  drcamlD^,  thou};h  in  the  intcrTil  required  to  awake 
jmiully  fhxn  sleep  we  fret^uently  forget  our  dreams  before  we  are 
^nte  awake,  the  impressiont  which  objects  have  time  to  make  upon 
<«  bodic*  taking  place  of  and  obliterating  the  faint  trace)  of  our 
•kepiog  ihoughis.  The  coiimion  noiioo  that  the  mind  is  then  rao« 
ntke  when  the  body  is  asleep,  deserves  the  contempt  with  which  Mr. 
Uckt  iieatt  it.  It  it  one  of  the  absurdities  of  tommtn  tmu,  which  is 
DM  cnmety  free  from  them  any  more  tlian  philosophy.  Those  who  can 
bd  any  argument  ts  favour  of  the  immaterial  nature  and  independent 

Cnofthc  so«l  in  the  sublime  fiii^hli  which  it  ukes  when  emancipated 
the  iatmiioa  of  seniible  objects  nrnst  have  finer  dreams  than  I  have, 
[iwoold  be  well  for  this  opinion  if  we  could  regularly  forget  the  next 
naming  the  tmart  rcpartcen,  magnificent  centiments  and  profound 
icmarks  we  so  often  dream  we  make.  The  singular  significaiicc  which 
bileep  we  attach  lo  abnoluie  nonsense  seems  to  arise  from  the  very 
iafotenee  of  our  efforts,  as  we  fancy  that  we  can  Hy  because  wc  cannot 
ant  at  all.  Id  slrep,  indeed,  the  forms  of  imaginatioD  assume  the  ap- 
Nanncc  of  reality,  but  this  advantage  theyseem  to  owe  chiefly  to  what 
nobbeacalU  the  silence  of  sense.  That  sleep,  however,  consisti  wholly 
BtUs  iitencc  of  scctK  (not  afccttogihe  mind  itself)  it  so  far  from  being 
tm,  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  it.  Persons  who  walk  in  iheir 
■ktp,H  I  know  ircm  experiefice,  get  out  of  bed  with  ib«r  eyes  open, 
Ke  sad  feel  the  objects  about  them,  open  ihc  window,  and  leisurely 
•wvey  the  opposite  trees  and  houses,  long  before  they  recollect  where 
ihey  are,  or  before  the  fresh  air  and  the  regular  succession  of  known 
object*  dispel  the  drowsy  pbantonu  of  the  night.  The  only  esscnttal 
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dilfcitmce  between  our  sleeping  and  waking  thought!  I  believe  ti,  that 
in  i)e«p  th«  comprehensive  facclt^r  flagi  aad  droopc ;  to  tiiu  being 
unable  to  conaJdcr  many  things  at  once  ot  to  icUin  a  fUcccMion  of  ideas 
in  mind,  we  confound  things  together,  ai>d  pats  from  one  object  to 
another  without  order  or  connexion,  any  lingle  circum nance  in  which 
they  agree  being  GuRicicnt  to  make  u»  associate  them  together  or  nib- 
ttitute  one  for  the  other.  Otir  thoughts  are,  as  it  were,  disentangled 
from  the  ctrcumitaacet  and  con(ec|Uience«  which  at  other  times  cleg 
their  moboos :  they  are  let  loovc,  and  Iclt  it  liberty  to  waodci  in  aoy 
direction  that  chance  prescoia.  The  greaicst  singularity  obacrrablc 
in  dreams  ii  the  faculty  of  holding  a  diatogne  with  ourf«J?et,  as  if  we 
were  really  and  effectually  two  persons.  We  make  a  ccmark*  aod 
then  expect  ihc  answer,  which  we  arc  to  give  ourselves,  with  the 
same  gravity  of  attention,  ^nd  lie^r  it  with  the  same  surprise  as  if  it 
were  really  spoken  by  another  person.  W^  arc  played  opon  by 
puppets  of  our  own  moviog.  We  arc  staggered  in  an  argument  by  an 
unforeseen  objection,  or  alarmed  at  a  sudden  piece  of  information  of 
which  we  have  do  appreheDsion  till  it  Kcme  to  proceed  from  the 
mouth  of  fionic  one  with  whom  we  fancy  ourwlrcs  cooreraingi  We 
have  in  fact  no  idea  of  what  the  question  will  be  that  we  put  to  our- 
selves, till  the  moment  of  its  birth. 

Mr.  Locke  in  treating  of  out  sensations  as  effect*  of  the  imprcssiotiB 
uf  the  equalities  of  rhiogi,  disdnguishee  these  aualities  according  to  the 
usual  opinion  into  prim.iry  xnd  secondary.  '1  he  former  he  considers 
as  really  and  in  clicnisclves  the  same  as  they  appear  to  out  senses  :  the 
other  as  merely  the  effects  produced  by  certain  objects  on  the  mind 
ttnd  not  existing  out  of  it.  As  this<]uestion  forms  one  of  the  conanMO- 
placcs  of  raetaphyaical  ioqiuryi  I  shall  give  some  account  of  it  in  hit 
own  words. 

■The  qualities  that  ore  in  bodies,  rightly  considered,  are  of  three 
torts. 

*  First,  The  bulk,  figure,  number,  rituation,  and  motion  or  rest  of 
their  solid  parts  ;  these  are  in  thetn  whether  we  perceive  them  or  m  ; 
and  we  have  by  these  an  idea  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself;  these  I 
call  primary  ({ualitLN. 

'  Secondly,  The  power  that  it  in  any  body  by  reason  of  it*  iosen- 
sible  primary  qualities  to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of 
our  senses,  and  thereby  produce  in  us  the  different  ideas  of  several 
colours,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  &c.  These  are  usually  called  sensible 
qualities. 

•  Thirdly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the  par- 
ticular constitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  such  a  change  in 
the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it 
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operate  oo  oar  wmn  difTrrcody  from  whit  it  did  before.  Thus  the 
nui  hu  ■  power  to  mikc  wix  wKite,  and  fire  to  make  Irad  Huid. 
TfacM  are  UHially  calkd  powers. 

*  The  Gin  of  tbctCf  at  hi»  been  said,  1  think,  may  be  properly  called* 
rol,  ori^oal,  or  pnnury  qnalKks,  because  they  are  in  the  things 
dioiMetm,  whctfacT  they  are  perceived  ot  no  :  and  upon  iheif  diJTcrent 
nodi&catioai  it  t>  that  the  tccondary  qualities  depend.  The  other 
iwo  are  only  powers  to  act  diflierently  upon  other  thin];i,  which  powen 
rauh  firoai  the  diS'treot  modificMioo*  of  thOK  primary  <)ualitic«. 

*  Bu  though  Uicw  two  laucr  toria  of  i^tialitie*  ire  powers  barely, 
md  nothing  but  powers,  relating  to  semal  other  bodies,  and  resulting 
fimi  the  differcat  modilicatioas  of  the  original  <|ualitie«,  yet  tbey  are 
genenlly  thought:  otherwise  of.  For  the  second  sort,  riz..  the 
powm  to  produce  wveral  ideu  in  ut  t^  our  sense*,  are  looked  upon 
ss  real  equalities  in  the  things  thus  afFccting  ui :  hot  the  third  sort  are 
ctUcd  and  esteemed  barely  iwwers.  For  example,  the  ideas  uf  heat 
«r  light,  which  we  receive  bjr  our  eye  or  touch  from  il>e  lun  src  com- 
Mwy  tbon^t  real  qiuJitic*,  exitting  in  the  sun,  and  tomething  more 
Am  nere  powers  in  it.  But  when  we  consider  the  sun  to  reference 
u  wax  which  it  melu  or  blanches,  we  look  on  the  whiteneNt  und 
■ofUrss  produced  in  tite  wax,  not  as  ([tiilitiec  in  (he  can,  but  etfecti 
praducca  by  pe^trt  in  It :  wbcrct^  if  rightly  conndcrcd,  thetc 
falidrs  of  light  and  wurnitb,  which  arc  perceptions  tn  me  when  I  am 
nimed  or  ealighinied  by  the  sun,  are  no  otherwiM-  in  the  «un  than 
ihe  change*  made  in  the  wax,  when  it  U  blanched  or  melted*  are  to 
the  sK).  They  are  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  sun,  depending 
m  tiB  primarr  qnalttirt :  whereby  it  is  enabled  in  the  one  ca^e  so  to 
iksf  ilie  tuu,  figure,  tcxtuic,  or  motion  of  boiim:  o(  the  ioaensibJc 
part*  of  my  cyn  or  huids,  as  thereby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of 
e^  or  beat;  and  in  the  mher,  it  is  able  so  to  niter  the  bulk,  ligure, 
Ecnurc,  or  Drntioo  of  the  iD*cn^ible  parts  of  tlic  wax,  as  to  make  them 
it  lu  produce  in  me  (he  distinct  ideas  of  white  and  fluid.  The 
itatoD  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real  qualities,  iind  the 
Mbcr  only  for  bare  powers,  seem*  to  be,  because  the  idc^s  wc  have  of 
titoMX  colours  souodi,  kc.%  containing  nothing  at  all  in  them  of  bulk, 
i|ire,  or  motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think  them  t)tc  elTecti  of  those 
fCtaiary  qusJitiet  which  appear  not  to  our  >eo*ei  to  operate  in  their 
frodnciioit,  and  with  which  they  have  not  any  apparent  congroity  or 
raoennble  conoexion.  Hence  it  ii  that  we  are  to  forward  to 
■■ag^M  that  those  ideas  are  the  resemblances  of  something  really 
tMlii^  in  the  objects  themselves.  But  in  the  other  cate,  in  the 
owniioii  of  bodies,  chinging  the  qualities,  one  of  another,  we  plainly 
dMcover  that  the  quality  produced  hath  commonly  no  resemblaDce 
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with  any  thin^  in  thf  thing  producing  tt ;  wherTforr  wr  look  on  it  t> 
a  iNire  clTcct  of  power,  ror  though  rccctrtDg  the  ides  of  best  or 
light  I'rom  the  tun,  wc  urc  apt  to  think  it  ia  a  perception  aod  rncni. 
blance  of  nch  a  quality  in  the  lun,  yet  whra  urr  IK  wax  or  »  fair 
face  receive  change  of  colour  from  the  «un,  we  CAaoot  imagine  that  to 
be  the  perception  or  resemblance  of  any  thing  in  the  sun*  becatue  ve 
find  not  thoH  different  colours  in  the  *un  ittelf.  Pof  our  craao  being 
able  to  observe  a  tikeocM  ot  unlikene««  of  lenRible  qualities  in  two 
dificrcst  external  objects,  we  forwaidty  enough  cooclodc  the  produc- 
tion of  any  iensible  quality  in  any  subject  to  he  an  e^ect  of  bare 
power,  and  not  the  communication  of  any  qunlity,  which  wa«  really  in 
the  e/^clcnt,  when  we  find  no  aach  arnsible  qiulity  in  the  tbing  thiit 
produced  iu  but  ouraelrea  not  being  able  to  diicooer  any  ucilikenc» 
Between  the  idea  produced  in  ut  and  the  quality  of  the  object  pro- 
ducing it(  weareapt  to  imagine  that  oar  ideas  are  membliaces of  Mme 
thing  in  the  object*,  and  not  the  cfTecu  of  crnain  powcri  placed  in  the 
modiiication  of  their  primary  qualltiei,  with  which  primary  qualities 
the  tdeaa  produced  in  ua  hare  no  resemblance.'     Vol.  i.  page  127. 

Prom  the  aecondary  qualities  later  writeti,  as  Hume  and  Berkeley^ 
have  proceeded  to  the  primary  ones,  and  have  endeavoured  to  siiew 
that  ihcy  have  not  a  real  rxiitcncc  out  of  the  mindi  any  more  than 
the  others.  Hume  uys,  *  The  fuodamenial  piinciplc  of  the  modem 
nhilotophy  ia  the  opinion  concerning  colours,  loundi,  iMtea,  nnellB, 
heat  and  cold,'  Sec. ;  and  Bishop  Berkeley-  hai  made  use  of  the  ume 
principle  to  haoiah  the  least  panicle  of  maiirr  ant  of  the  uniTcrae. 
What  Hume  hat  said  is  merely  Uken  from  Berkeley,  from  whom 
his  opinions  aic  generally  borrowed.  As  1  do  not  know  that  1  ahall 
have  a  belter  o[>]>ott  unity,  I  will  hcte  slate  Berkeley's  arguments 
scaintt  the  existence  6f  these  jirimary  qualities,  or  his  utea/  systeni,  in 
his  own  words.  I  will  only  tirnt  obMrve,  on  the  arf;umcDi  agairni 
the  existence  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  things,  from  their  diiferent 
efTecu  in  diiferent  circumstances  and  on  dilTcrem  pcrioni,  which  Hume 
conaidcrs  at  the  only  solid  one,  but  which  Berkeley  ilunks  more 
doubtful,  seems  to  me  no  argument  at  all ;  for  that  an  object  changes 
its  colour,  Of  food  its  laite,  is  in  consequence  of  distance  or  of  the 
interposition  of  another  object,  or  of  the  indisposition  of  the  organ,  and 
does  not  prove  that  the  object  has  not  a  particular  colour,  or  the  food 
a  particular  tane,  but  ihit  colour  is  combined  with  and  altered  by  the 
colourof  theair,  and  that  taste  is  combined  with  and  altered  by  another 
taste  in  the  mouih  or  stomach.  The  logical  inference  is  merely  that 
one  object  his  rot  the  came  sensible  qualities  as  another,  or.  ai  Berkeley 
has  remarked,  that  we  do  not  know  what  the  true  or  natural  qualities 
of  any  objca  are. 
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■  It  te  cridcnt,'  nys  Biihop  Berkeley, '  to  my  one  wlio  take*  a 
mtmj  of  xht  objects  of  Human  Knowledge,  tlut  they  aic  either  idcu 
Ktvaily  tfnpiint^  on  the  leDses,  or  cUc  «uch  u  src  petceived  by 
ttlcudiog  to  the  pissioas  and  opeiattoos  of  the  mind,  or,  Isatiy,  tdcat 
brmcd  by  help  of  memory  and  imagination ;  cithci  compouading, 
ifiridrag,  or  baiejy  rrpretendng  those  originilly  prrceiTed  lo  the 
tfefcMid  way>.  By  tight  I  have  the  ide^i  of  light  and  colouia,  with 
Aaz  Kvcral  degren  and  wUtionit.  By  touch  I  perceive  hard  and 
nh,  heat  aad  eald,  motion  and  rcnittance,  Sec.  and  of  all  these  nwre 
a>d  less,  etihcT  as  to  quantity  or  dcjtrrc.  Smelling  fumiihc*  me  with 
sdoars ;  the  palate  with  ta:it» ;  and  hearing  conveys  sounds  to  the 
'  in  all  their  variety  of  tone  and  corapotitioo.  And  as  teveral  of 
:  are  obttrved  to  accompany  each  other,  they  come  to  be  marlced 

'  oac  name,  and  to  to  be  reputed  as  one  tbio^c-  Thus,  for  example, 
1  cenaio  colour,  taste,  smell,  figure,  and  consistence,  having  been 
ehserted  to  go  together,  are  iccouolid  o«ie  dtmnct  thing,  signified  by 
the  name  oMir.  Other  collcctioas  of  ideas  cortitituic  a  none,  a  tree, 
■  back,  ma  the  like  sensible  things  ;  which,  as  they  are  pleasing  or 
Agreeable,  excite  the  paisioDi  of  love,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  fee. 

'J.  But  betides  all  ibai  endless  variety  of  ideas  or  objccu  of 
bovledge,  ibete  is  likewise  soniething  which  knows  and  perceives 
tbcn,  and  esercisei  diver*  opentions,  as  willing,  imagining,  remem- 
^ing,  &C.  aboat  chcm.  This  pcrccivinKi  active  being  is  what  I  call 
■in^  jpirit,  soaJ,  or  mjjeff.  By  which  words  I  do  not  denote  any 
one  of  my  ideas,  bat  i  thing  entirely  distinct  from  them,  wherein  they 
niRi  01,  which  is  the  some  tbinj;,  whereby  they  arc  perceived,  for 
Ihe  exifience  of  in  ides  consists  in  being  perceived. 

'  3.  Thai  neither  our  thoughts,  nor  passions,  iwr  tdeas  formed  by 
the  iBu^aation,  exist  witliout  the  mind,  u  what  every  body  will 
ilhnr:  and  to  tne  it  is  no  lest  evident  that  tlic  various  sensations  m- 
ideas  imprinted  on  the  sense,  however  blended  or  combined  together, 
(Utat  it,  whatever  objccu  they  compose,)  canoot  exist  otherwise  than 
a  a  m toil  perceiving  them.  I  tbtok  an  intuitive  knowledge  may  be 
obtained  of  this,  by  any  one  that  th.tll  attend  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
mm  txitlf  when  applied  to  sensible  things.  The  table  I  write  on,  I 
mj,  exitts ;  i.r.  t  see  and  feel  it,  and  if  I  were  out  of  my  study,  I 
ifaoold  say  it  existed,  meaning  thereby,  that  if  I  was  in  my  study 
I  might  perceive  it,  or  that  some  other  spirit  actually  docs  perceive  it. 
There  was  an  odour,  t.e,  it  was  smelt ;  there  was  a  sound,  i.e.  it  was 
heard;  a  colour  or  figure,  and  it  was  perceived  by  sight  or  touch. 
Thii  b  all  that  I  can  understand  by  ihcac  and  the  like  exprcisions. 
For  ai  to  what  is  said  of  the  absolute  existence  of  unthinking  things 
■RfaoB  wof  relaiioo  to  their  being  perceived,  that  b  to  me  peifectJy 
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anjntelligible.  Thdr  tttt  \%  f*teipt,  nor  U  it  pouible  tbe^  ihould  hxve 
any  cxiMcscc,  ovt  of  the  ntiodi  ot  thinkiDg  ihiogt  wbich  pcT««in 
tbcm. 

*  4.  It  if  indeed  an  optoion  Kringtly  ntvvultog  amooj;  iDen,  that 
hotuct,  mouniaing,  tifcrs,  aad  tn  a  word  all  KDiiblc  object*,  ha^c 
an  existence  natufal  01  real,  dittinct  from  ibcir  bctnf;  pefceircd  by  the 
undereundtDg.  But  with  haw  grut  an  anturance  and  acquieacmce 
NcrcT  this  pnnciplc  may  be  cRtettaiiKd  in  \hK  world,  yet  whoever 
shall  find  in  hii  heart  to  call  it  in  t^ueitioD,  imy»  if  I  misialte  not, 
perceive  it  to  inroire  a  nunifeit  coniradiction.  For  what  are  the 
fbrcmeotioned  object!  bat  tbc  ihiogi  we  pcrcctn;  by  •eotCi  and  what. 
I  pray  you,  do  wc  perceive  besides  our  own  idcu  or  leoaaiiou  i  And 
IB  it  not  plataly  repugoanl  that  any  one  of  these,  or  any  combimtJoo 
of  them,  tboiiJd  exiii  unperceived  ? 

* ;.  If  we  thoroughly  cKamine  this  tenet,  it  will,  perhapi,  be  found 
at  bottom  to  depend  on  tbi^  doarine  of  ai/tra/i  idtnt.  Kor  can  there 
be  a  nicer  ttrain  of  abstraction  than  to  ditiinguith  the  exttteoce  of 
wntibic  objrcM  from  iheir  bdnji  perceived,  so  as  to  coaccive  thcin 
cxiiting  unperceived  ?  Light  and  colours,  tteai  and  cold,  exteniion 
and  figures,  in  a  word,  the  ibinga  we  tee  and  feel,  what  are  they  but 
(O  many  senMiions,  notions,  idcaa,  or  imprcwiont  on  the  seme  ;  and 
i>  it  potsible  to  separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  ihew  Irom  perception  i 
For  my  part,  1  might  aa  earily  divide  a  thing  from  itaelf.  1  may, 
indeed,  divide  in  my  thoughts,  or  codccitc  apart  from  each  other, 
thoie  ibiogi  which,  perhaps,  I  never  perceived  by  ictise  10  divided. 
Thua  I  imagine  thi-  uunL:  of  a  human  body  without  tlie  limbs,  or  con- 
ceive the  smell  of  a  rose  without  thinking  00  the  ro«e  itself.  So  ht 
I  will  not  deny  I  cjd  abstnct.  if  that  may  be  properly  called  obttrM- 
tun  which  extcndfl  only  to  the  conceiving  separately  such  objects  u 
it  is  poMiblc  may  really  exist  or  be  actually  perceived  asunder.  But 
my  conceiving  or  imagining  power  does  not  extend  beyond  tbe 
pOHibiiity  of  real  existence  or  perception.  Hence,  as  it  is  imposnhJe 
lot  me  to  see  or  feci  any  thing  without  an  actual  tensaiion  of  that 
thing,  so  it  it  imposnble  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts  any 
tensible  thing  or  object  distinct  from  the  sensation  or  perception  of  it. 
lo  trath.  the  object  and  the  sctuation  are  the  name  thing,  and  cuioot 
thctrfore  be  extracted  from  each  other. 

*  6.  Seme  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind  that  a 
man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  aec  them.  Such  I  take  this  important 
one  to  be,  vie.  that  all  the  choir  of  bearea,  and  furniture  of  the  earth, 
in  a  word,  all  tliose  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the 
world,  haw  not  any  suhsicteoce  wiihooi  a  mind,  that  tbcit  tjif  is  to 
be  |>erceived  ot  known ;  that  coitse(]ucody,  so  loag  at  tbey  are  not 
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actually  ptKrivMl  by  mc,  or  dn  not  cxi«r  in  my  mind  or  (hat  of  lay 
othci  crutcd  apirit,  ihcy  must  ciU>ci  ba*c  no  cxUtence  it  alitor  eUc 
■ubiin  in  the  mind  of  some  Rrrnil  tpirit :  it  being  prrfrctly  untntel- 
li^ble,  and  involttng  all  ihv  Hhnurdtty  of  abstraction,  to  attributr  to 
an^  tingle  pan  of  ihcm  .^n  cximcdcc  indcpcndmt  ol'  a  >pirit.  To 
make  thii  appear  wich  all  tiic  light  and  evttlencf  of  an  axiom,  it  Koni 
lafficiem  if  I  can  but  atvaken  the  rrd<Hnton  of  th«  reader,  that  he  may 
ttke  aa  iiDpmtial  view  of  hit  own  meaning,  and  turn  bis  thtn^hts  upon 
the  nibjcct  iuclft  free  and  discniiBged  from  all  embarrauufwordiand 
pfepoMewioa  in  favour  of  received  miuakei. 

^  7.  From  what  ha»  bna  said,  it  is  evident  there  n  lot  aay  otltei 
nbmincc  than  spirit,  or  ih^t  which  perceive*.  But  for  ihe  fuller 
deaoiutration  of  this  point,  let  11  be  coaftidered,  'he  aensihle  tjualiiiec 
at  eoJonr,  6guT«,  motion,  (nieU,  taitc.  &c. ;  m.  the  ideas  perceived 
by  acnac.  Now,  for  an  idea  to  exisi  in  an  unperceivin?,  thing  is  a 
nanfMT  coDitadiciioo  ;  for  to  hive  an  idea  it  all  one  ai  to  perceive : 
th)U,  therefore,  whetein  colour,  tisure,  &c-  exift  most  perceive  them. 
Hence  it  i*  clear  then;  can  be  no  unthinkin;:  nibiunce  or  laiiiralwn 
«(iboae  ideas. 

*  8.  But,  say  you,  though  the  ideas  themselves  do  not  exist  wilhoni 
the  mind,  yet  there  may  be  things  like  them  whereof  they  are  copies 
or  nwmblasces,  which  things  exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking 
•ibMMKe-  I  answer,  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea,  a 
colour  or  6gare,  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  colour  or  figure.  If 
we  look  bot  oe»cr  so  little  Inio  our  thoughts,  we  ehilt  find  it  impossible 
for  OS  to  conceive  a  iikeoeu  except  only  between  our  ideas.  Again, 
l«k  whether  those  suppovd  originals,  or  external  things,  of  which  our 
ideas  are  the  picinres  or  repreaencatioQK.  be  ihemselTes  perceivable  or 
Bo^  If  they  are,  the&  ihey  are  ideas,  and  we  have  gained  our  point ; 
b«t  if  you  say  they  are  not,  1  appeal  to  any  one  whether  ic  be  vcnse 
to  assert  a  ctuour  is  like  tvmcihing  which  is  invisible:  hard  or  soft, 
Bkt  Bometliing  which  is  intangible,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

*9,  Some  there  are  who  nuke  3  distinction  \xiyma  primary  and 

uaadiary  ijualitics ;    by   the  former,   tbey   mean   extension,   figure, 

-IHdoD,  test,  solidity  or  impenerrabiliiy,  and  number;  by  the  latter, 

tbey  denote  all  other  sensible  qualitie»,  as  coloiir»i  sounds,  taslesi  S(c. 

The  ideas  we  have  of  these  they  acknowledge  not  to  be  the  resem- 

^  hiances  of  any  thing  existing  without  the  mind,  or  unperceivcd,  but 

fifcty  will  have  our  ideas  uf  the  primary  qualities  to  be  patterns  or 

luaje*  of  things  which  exist   without  the  mind,   in  an  oitthinking 

■  ■bstance,  which  they  call  muntr.     By  matter,  therefore,  we  are  to 

Vdenund  an  inert,  oselet*  substance,   in   which  extension,  figure, 

■eooB,  &c.  do  acusally  subsist.     But  U  is  evident  from  what  we  have 
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already  ahewn,  that  cxceiuioo,  6gure,  and  motion  xn  onljr  ideas 
exiaung  in  thr  mind,  aad  chat  cttOK()uenily  neither  tlicy  &or  tbcir 
archeCyprt  can  extd  in  an  unpercciving  tubtuoce.  Hence  it  it  plsio 
chat  the  rery  notion  of  what  h  called  matur  or  corportal  lahilaiuf 
iaTolrea  a  contradiction  in  it,  ioBoniuch  that  I  should  not  think  ti 
necewary  to  spend  mure  time  in  rxpotiog  iu  ahnifdity  ;  but  becatue 
the  tenet  of  the  existence  of  matter  seems  to  have  taken  so  deep  a 
root  in  the  minde  of  pbiloaaphcri,  and  draws  after  it  to  many  ill  coo- 
acqueocci,  I  choote  rather  to  be  thought  prolix  and  ledioua,  than 
omit  any  thin;>  that  might  conduce  to  the  full  discovery  and  extirpa- 
tion of  that  prejudice. 

*  lO.  Tlicy  who  uuert  that  iigure.  motion,  and  the  rcM  oT  the 
primary  or  original  t^ualitiet  do  exist  without  the  mind,  in  unthtnktsg 
«ib«taficce,  do  a[  the  same  lime  ackoowlcdgc  that  coloors,  soonds, 
heat,  cold,  &c.  do  not,  wliich  they  tell  us  are  aenaatioiu  exiatiDg  in 
the  mind  alone,  that  depend  on,  and  ire  occaaioned  by  the  different 
uze,  texture,  motion,  &c.  of  the  minute  particlct  of  mslicr.  This 
they  take  for  an  undoubted  truth,  which  they  can  demonitrate  beyond 
all  exception.  Now  if  it  be  certain  that  thoie  original  cjtialitiet  are 
ifiieparaoly  united  with  th«  other  sensible  qualities,  and  oot,  even  in 
thought,  capable  of  being  abstracted  from  them,  ii  plainly  follows 
thai  they  exist  only  in  the  mind.  But  I  desire  any  one  lo  reflect  aad 
try  whether  he  can,  by  any  abstraction  of  thought,  conceive  the 
extension  aod  motion  of^a  body,  without  all  other  acnublc  (Qualities* 
For  my  own  pari,  1  «ve  evidently  that  it  ii>  not  in  my  power  to  form 
an  idea  of  a  body  extended  and  moving,  but  I  must  withaJ  give  it 
some  colour  or  other  aeneible  quality,  which  is  acknowledged  to  exist 
only  in  the  mind.  In  short,  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  abstracted 
from  all  other  qualities,  ore  inconceivable.  Where,  therefore,  the 
other  sensible  ()ualiiirKiire,  there  must  tiicsc  be  also,  i.t.  in  the  mitxl, 
and  no  where  else. 

'II.  Again,  grfai  and  tmall,  iv^i  a.n6  ilevi,  are  flowed  to  exiM 
nowhere  without  the  mind,  being  entirely  relative,  and  changing  as 
tlic  frame  or  |)0iittar)  of  tlie  organs  of  sense  varies.  The  extenstoo, 
therefore,  which  exists  without  the  mind,  is  neither  great  nor  small, 
the  motion  neither  swift  nor  slow ;  th»t  is,  they  arc  nothinx  at  all. 
But,  siy  you,  they  uce  exteoKion  in  general  and  motion  in  generai.  TfaiM 
we  sec  how  much  the  lenec  of  extended,  moveable  tubsunee*,  cxistiiif> 
without  the  niindi  depends  on  that  strange  doctrioc  of  (i^ffrdf/fiitd/. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  how  nearly  (he  vague  and  indeterminate 
description  of  matter,  or  corporeal  substance,  which  the  modem  philo- 
■ophciB  are  run  into  by  thcic  own  principles,  resembles  that  antiquated 
and  so  much  ridiculed  notion  of  mrtttriafrima,  to  be  met  with  in  Aristotle 
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Mttd  his  foUowcTV.  Whlu»t  rxteniion,  soiidiiy  cannot  b«  canctived ; 
iiac«,  theicfofc,  it  )ui  be«D  thowc  that  cxtcoitoa  cxi>t«  D«t  in  an 
uotliinkiDg  cubnancc,  the  umc  muit  alto  be  iruc  QfiolidUy. 

•13.  That  nombet  is  enurely  the  creatiue  of  the  mind,  even 
though  the  other  i^ualttics  be  allowed  to  exiu  without  it,  will  be 
cridcnt  to  whoever  comidcrt  ihat  the  tunc  thing  bean  a  ditfcrent 
dmonrintioa  of  ountber,  u  the  mind  riewi  it  with  different  aspectt. 
Tkw  tbc  nme  cxtcuiion  ii  one,  or  three,  or  thirty  six,  recording 
u  the  nuDd  ooondcri  it  with  icfrreocc  to  a  yaidt  a  foot,  or  la  inch. 
Number  i>  so  vinbljr  reUtive,  and  depeodcDt  oo  meo's  undersundingt, 
ihtt  it  it  ttrange  to  think  how  any  one  thould  girc  it  an  ab*olute 
ndncace  without  the  mind.  Wc  uy  one  bookt  oik  pige,  wm  lincj 
&C.,  all  tbewr  are  equally  uniti,  though  tome  contain  iCTcral  of  the 
ttiien;  and  in  each  iutance  it  i«  plain  the  unit  relates  to  »otne 
fvucnlar  coRibinauoo  of  idcus  atbiirartty  put  together  by  the  mind. 

'ij.  Unity,  I  know*  some  will  have  to  be  a  simple  or  uncom- 
founded  idea,  accompanying  all  other  ideas  into  the  mind.  That  t 
hmaiiy  uicli  idea  aiMwering  the  word  umir  1  do  not  £nd,  and  if  I 
had,  methinki  I  could  not  miK  finding  it ;  on  the  contrary-,  it  should 
Wtke  moR  familiar  to  my  understanding,  since  it  is  uid  to  xccoin- 
{■■y  all  other  ideaa,  and  to  be  perceived  by  all  the  ways  of  •cntation 
Md  redectioo.'     To  say  no  more,  it  it  an  ahttratt  i<lra. 

'  1^  1  shall  farther  add,  that  after  the  same  manner  as  modern 
(luiMophef*  prorc  ci^ouri,  tastes,  &c>i  to  hare  no  extsCrncc  in 
wttct,  or  without  the  mind,  the  same  thing  may  be  likewise  proved 
rf  all  other  sennbk  qualities  whalerer.  Thus  for  instance,  it  is 
a)d«  that  heat  aod  cold  are  aflccttont  only  of  the  mind,  and  not 
St  all  pailcmi  of  real  beings  cxisiing  in  the  corporeal  substances 
vkicb  excite  them,  for  that  the  same  body  which  appears  c(^d  to 
Me  hand,  teems  warm  to  another.  Now,  why  may  wc  not  m  well 
atjDe,  that  figure  and  extension  arc  not  patterns  or  retembUncet  of 
■{(■fitiea  existing  in  matter,  because  to  the  same  eye  at  different 
■MiOM,  or  eyes  of  a  ditfercnt  icKturv  at  the  same  station,  they 
^peat  rarioas,  and  cannot  thricforc  be  the  images  of  any  thing 
■nied  and  determinate  without  the  miod^     Again,  'tis  proved  that 

'  This  nUtra  la  whit  Ml.  Lacitt  uy»  of  unity,  wliam  all  lucccediiiK  H-ritcri 
■U*  Bi4t  a  poinl  i>r  btingini  fvtviad  on  all  occiitaai,  nifiely  far  the  purpow  cf 
Mwiic  IVMn  bin).  They  ki  him  up  u  ihc  iiandsiil,  or  w  ^ui  Mim  of  profduitil 
^^^SB,  aod  jtt  tt»j  alwsirs  contrive  to  go  beyond  him.  I  will  ji»t  add,  by  tlic 
If^M  fha  arcufiMnC  aboot  aumWr,  th't  the  fail  vrty  of  putliae  it  i>  bj  »kinf[ 
*tektl  one  cambinitioii  of  i4es)  ■•  nol  ^'liffitat  (rum  anutlwr,  or  whcthrt  one 
(Mar Me  iocb  ii  th«  ime  wiUi  lhJil]i.*ii  fnl,  or  thirljr.iU  inchci,  not  tvhetlKT 
W  ttH  m  the  oame  ss  thrtr-tii  inttici.  Olhtrwisr  there  viU  nmiin  a  ml 
^hniiai  •(  iMBite,  both  in  ids*  and  id  ^ict. 
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vweetDMc  ti  luM  rexlly  in  the  npid  thiog,  because  the  ihiDg  renmeiiig 
undtcrvd,  tiit  •wMtnew  ■>  ehtaMl  into  bitter,  as  io  n»r  of  a  firrcr, 
or  othrrviK  viii&tcd  paUte.  ft  it  aot  a>  reawoablc  to  ny,  thac 
motioii  it  not  without  the  mind,  tince  if  the  tucce«>ion  of  ideu  in  the 
miivd  become  «wirtrr,  the  motiofit  it  it  ichnowledged,  ihall  appear 
alowei  witliaut  any  extetiul  alteration. 

'15.  In  ahoit,  let  any  one  con*uiei  thow  argument!  vhich  arc 
thought  manifestly  to  prove  that  colours,  taMe«,  lee,  exi*t  only  in 
ia  the  mind,  and  he  will  find  they  may  with  cqaal  force  be  brought 
10  prove  the  name  thing  of  rxteniioo,  £f>tiie,  and  motion.  Though 
it  muit  be  confessed  thi«  method  of  arguing  does  not  to  much  prove 
that  there  is  do  extension,  cototu,  Sec.  in  an  outward  object,  as  that 
we  do  not  know  by  Bense  which  h  the  true  extenrioo  or  cokMi  of 
ibe  object.  But  the  foregoing  argumenit  plainly  show  it  to  be 
impowaolc  that  any  colour  or  extension  at  all,  or  other  aeosiblc 
quaitiy  whatioevcr,  should  exi«t  in  an  tintliinkinjr  subject  without  tbc 
tnifld,  or  in  truth,  that  there  uhould  be  any  sue))  thing  as  an  uutward 
object.' — Prine^tt  of  Human  KtiowliJ^tf  pp.  54,  S(C. 

Again,  he  uys,  page  0  :— 

■  But  though  it  were  |iaiiib]e  that  solid,  figured  movable  sabttanceG 
may  exiit  without  the  mind,  coftcipoading  to  tbc  idea*  we  have  of 
bodies,  yet  how  la  it  ponible  for  us  to  know  this  i  Either  we  mtin 
luiow  it  by  sense  or  by  reason.  As  for  our  seates,  by  them  we  have 
the  knowledf:e  only  of  our  icosatioai,  ideas,  or  thoie  thingt  that  are 
immediately  perceived  by  sense,  call  them  what  you  wi)l;  but  they 
do  not  infomt  un  that  things  exist  without  the  mind,  01  uopercdved, 
like  10  those  whicb  arc  perceifed.  This  the  materialim  themselves 
acknowlcdjfc.  It  rcmiins,  therefore,  that  if  we  have  any  knowledge 
at  all  of  external  things,  it  must  be  by  reawn,  inferring  thnr  exincoce 
from  what  is  immediately  perceived  by  sense.  But  I  do  not  see 
what  reason  can  induce  us  to  bclinc  the  existence  of  bodies  widiout 
the  mind,  from  what  we  perceive,  since  the  very  pauons  of  maucT 
themselves  do  not  pretend  there  is  any  rtecessary  connexion  betwixt 
ihrm  and  our  ideas.  I  say  it  is  granted  on  all  hands  (and  what 
happens  in  dreams,  frenzies,  and  the  like,  puts  it  bcj'ond  dispute) 
that  it  16  poisible  we  might  be  aBected  with  ail  the  ideas  we  have 
now,  tliough  there  were  no  bodies  existing  without  resembling  them. 
Hence  it  is  evident  the  supposition  of  external  bodies  is  not  necessary 
for  the  producing  our  ideas,  since  it  is  granted  they  are  produced 
uonictimes,  uud  might  possibly  be  produced  always,  in  the  same 
onler  wr  sec  ihem  in  iit  prcseol,  without  ihcit  concurrence.  But 
though  we  might  possibly  have  all  our  sensations  without  them,  yet 
pcihaps  ii  may  be  thought  camr  to  OMiwivc  and  cxplato  tiK  nuaoei 
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of  their  productioB,  by  lupporiog  rxtcrcAl  bodiei  in  th«ir  likfneM 

ntber  than  othnwiK,  ukd  »o  ii  might  be  at  kast  pr9l»l>lc  there  are 

nch   things  u  bodies  ihat  cxciic  their  ideas  in  our  miocli.     But 

Miiher  cic  this  be  Baid,  lor  though  we  gire  the  nuterialist*  their 

external  bmlie*)  '•bey,  by  their  owa  coafcsnos,  arc  ncrcr  the  nearer 

knowing  how  our  ideas  arc  produced,  tioce   they  own  thcmKlvcs 

Muble  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  body  can  act  upon  sptTit,  or 

h»w  it  i»  poxibte  it  »hould  imprint  any  tdctt  ia  the  mind.     Hence  it 

iacvidcat  the  pnxluctian  of  ideas  or  tentaiioni  in  our  miodst  can  be 

M  reaion  why  we  should  Buppose  matter  or  corporeal  eubauncet, 

■DCe  that  ii  acknowledged  to  leraatn  c(|ually  inexplicable  with,  of 

vhboin  this  tuppo*ition.     If  therefore  it  were  poasJblc  for  bodies  to 

oitt  without  the  mind,  jrct  to  hold  they  do  so,  muti  needs  be  a  rery 

prccariavi  optnioD;  since  it  U  to  suppose,  without  any  reason  it  all, 

tlat  God  hu  created  innumeublc  beings  that  are  entirely  usclesi,  and 

Kne  to  no  manner  of  purpo^. 

'  fini  ny  what  we  can,  some  one  perhap*  might  be  «pt  to  reply, 
hcviJl  stiil  believe  his  4enKS,  and  nerer  suffer  any  arguments,  how 
flaiihle  aoever,  to  prtrvail  over  the  cenaintv  of  them.  Be  it  so, 
aacn  the  evidence  of  seme  as  high  as  you  pleaae,  we  are  willing  eo 
da  ihe  same.     Tlut  what  1  sec  and  hear,  and  feel,  doth  exist,  i^.  ia 

rrceived  by  me,  I  no  more  doubt  than  1  du  of  my  own  being :  but 
do  not  see  how  the  testimony  of  sense  can  be  Sieged  as  a  proof 
fi)r  the  existence  of  any  thing  which  is  not  perceived  by  seosc>  We 
see  MX  for  having  any  nun  turn  sceptic,  and  dtsbelieTr  hit  senses; 
en  the  contrary',  we  give  them  all  the  ttreis  and  a&HiT.ince  imaginable, 
car  arc  there  any  principles  more  opposite  to  scepticism  than  those 
vt  have  laid  down,  as  shall  be  hcreaficr  clearly  shown.  Secondly, 
ii  will  be  objected  that  there  'u  a  great  difference  beiweeo  real  iire, 
ht  iaitanoe,  and  the  idea  of  ^re,  betwixt  dreaming  or  imagining 
ooeiclf  bsrat  and  anually  bein^  so :  if  you  suspect  it  to  be  only  the 
ido  of  fire  which  you  see,  do  but  put  your  hand  into  it,  and  you'll 
convinced  with  a  witness.  This  and  the  like  may  be  urged  in 
sition  to  our  teoels.  To  all  which  the  answer  it  efidcni  froin 
kit  hath  been  already  said,  and  I  shall  only  add  in  this  place, 
^ihu  if  teal  fire  be  ray  different  frvni  the  idea  of  lire,  so  aJso  is  the 
teal  pain  that  it  tKcaaJons  veiy  different  from  the  idea  of  the  same 
|aiB,  and  yet  nobody  will  pretetid  chat  real  pain  either  is,  or  can 
poinbly  be,  in  an  unpcicdviog  tiling  or  without  the  mind,  any  more 
hi  idea.' 
Now  with  regard  to  this  system,  whaterer  we  may  think  of  ibe 
■oUdily  of  the  fouodaticn,  the  »uper«inicture  is  as  light  and  elegant  as 
pOiciblCi     There  ia  a  peculiar  character  in  the  cnctaphysi&il  writings 
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of  Bcrkdrf  which  ii  to  be  fooDil  no  where  cl«.  With  all  the 
clowaeu  lod  Rubtilty  of  the  deepeti  retlrctioo,  they  combioe  the 
CMC  axtd  vivacity  of  a  common  ctuy  ;  to  that  th«  moit  Tioleat 
ptndoxcs  and  elaborate  dtKJactioits  arc  rcndctcd  ikmiliu  by  the 
■implicity  of  the  ttyle.  Hii  writing!  thow  that  he  hid  thought 
with  th«  uUno«t  intraiity  on  nlmoK  every  lubject,  yet  he  has  the 
lamc  careless  ftccdoni  of  nianncr  aa  if  be  had  never  thought  at  all. 
He  is  never  entangled  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  thought!,  ajid  the 
buoyancy  of  hie  tpirit  turmounu  every  objectioa  with  a  lingaUr 
Midiy,  as  if  hia  mind  bad  winga.  It  is  pcrhap  worth  remailttng 
that  the  'Principles  of  Human  Koowleage*  were  puUishcd  in 
1710,  at  a  time  when  the  author  wa*  only  fiTC-aad-twentyt  as  was 
the  *  Essay  on  Viaiant'  ihc  greatest  by  far  of  all  his  works,  and  the 
moat  complete  example  of  eUboraie  analytical  rcatoniag  and  pantculor 
inductiofl  jcuned  together  that  perhaps  ever  existed.  It  is  also  gener- 
ally free  from  that  air  of  paradox  and  fancifiil  hypothesis  which  run* 
throujih  hi*  olher  writings,'  1  mcotion  this  the  more  because  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  intellect  have  almoK  always  been 
made  white  the  pstsioflB  arc  in  titcir  greatest  vigoDi,  and  before  hope 
loses  iu  hold  on  the  hean,  and  is  the  clastic  spring  which  aniinnca 
all  our  thoughts. 

On  ihc  reasoning  I  hare  jiut  tjuoted  [  will  make  one  or  two 
remarks  without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  real  diilictiliies  of  the 
question.  First,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  againn  the  exist- 
cS'Cc  of  the  secondar)-  qualities,  drawn  from  the  various  effects  pro- 
duced by  them  on  dilferent  minds  or  in  dilfetent  circumstances,  which 
Hume  memiont  as  the  only  solid  one,  and  which  Berkeley  thinks 
more  doubtful,  is  no  argument  at  all.  Thai  an  object  at  a  distance^ 
for  example,  docs  not  look  like  the  same  object  near  tt  in  coaMqucacc 
of  the  interposition  of  the  air,  which  gives  it  a  dilFereot  hue  t  the 
logical  inference  merely  is  thai  one  object  has  not  the  sanie  scosibJc 
quaUtic«  as  another,  or  as  Berkeley  has  remarked,  since  the  cffea 
depends  upon  the  comtnnation  and  reaction  of  a  number  of  things  that 
we  do  not  know  what  the  true  or  natural  qualities  of  each  object  are. 

2.  The  proof  of  the  Don-cxietcncc  of  the  primary  qualities  or  of 
matter  altogether,  as  inconceivable  by  the  mind,  goes  upon  the  lop- 
po«itioa  that  what  ii  diffeteot  cannot  be  the  sime.     '  Aa  idea/  uyt 

'  Tht  (WO  men  ol'  the  E'**tMt  sbllitv  in  mo^srn  timet  as  nitupbjniciaiss,  that 
It,  with  tbc  t:rcitc)l  iwwir  of  icci»K  thJDgi  in  (he  stntncl,  awl  of  pnraaioa  s 
princifk  iniii  >tl  its  con*ci]ucncu,  *r(  is  my  aamioa  Hobbci  md  Berkeley :  sfto' 
thciri  coiac  Ksme  BO<i  Hsrtlcj.  Compared  with  ihcK  Lgct^  was  ■  incre  coounosi 
pnctical  man  i  of  the  four,  1  think  Hobbes  was  tt  the  heaJ,  m  the  Mben  only 
workie<l  out  the  nuteriali  with  which  he  furnished  ihein. 
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Bnkeley* '  cut  be  like  oothtng  but  in  idea,  a  perceptioo  like  nothing 
ba  1  pme|Kioa.'     But  it  might  br  proved   in  thi*  nunner  that  a 

C'lOl  canaot  rcacmblc  a  picture,  bccauae  that  which  haa  colour  caaiMl 
KjmeDted  by  any  thing  mthout  colour.  Tluc  aa  Cut  a*  our  ideai 
m  fercrptioni  they  do  iKH.  resemble  any  thing  in  muter  iti  line,  bat 
no  oo*  erw  *uppo«cd  that  in  thi*  rwpect  th«rc  was  any  rcKinblancc 
b(t«Tcn  tbcm,  or  that  mattcf  liiought.  Tlist  they  cannot  be  alike  In 
05  thing  doet  not  teem  to  me  proved  by  ihit  mode  of  reuioning : 
ferthit  ouf  ideas  of  thing*  arc  not  mere  perceptions  i>  evident  Irom 
di^  that  they  arc  different  among  thcniacNcs,  tlut  is,  haic  otlier 
Jiniiigutihing  aualitiei  betides  being  perceived. 

J.  Berkeley  t  argnmeot  agunsi  the  existence  of  matter  not  merely 
a  the  object  or  archetype,  but  as  the  cause  of  our  Bcnaations,  is 
facoded  00  the  notion  thai  wc  have  a  right  to  reject  every  general 
coodnwoe  in  which  there  ii  the  lease  tiaw  or  dif^eulty.  Caminon 
OK  is  brought  to  the  bar,  like  an  old  offtndci.  and  condemned  t^on 
(hrili^icK  shadow  of  evidence.  If  ihc  «vlgar  tystcm  ii  vulneraUe 
in  icy  part,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  ought  to  he  discarded,  to 
unit  room  for  a  perfectly  ratioial  and  philosophical  account,  the 
aificieiKy  of  the  aruiciEianding  bring  never  once  doubicij.  But  all 
tUi  KTcre  logic  and  scrutiny  into  the  perfect  connexion  of  our  ideas 
omIksi  when  the  author  comes  to  explain  (he  cause  of  our  external 
»mMaoris,  or  to  find  a  subsiitnte  for  matter.  This,  he  says,  is  God 
tr  jB  ill-powerfiil  ipint,  and  yet  he  atfimis  that  we  h.ive  no  more  idea 
«f  spirit  ihoo  of  matter,  and  consequently  the  one  ou^  upon  this 
tkan  to  pais  (or  a  nonentity  as  much  as  the  other. 

'We  perceive  ;i  continual  aucceiiion  of  ideas,  tome  are  anew 
excjctdi  others  arc  chan;;ed  or  totally  disappear.  There  is  therefore 
me  cause  of  those  idcu,  whereon  they  depend,  and  which  produces 
mi  changes  them.  I'hat  thit  cause  cannot  be  any  quality  or  idea  or 
CtSibioation  of  ideasi  is  clear  from  what  has  been  K»d.  It  must 
tlwreforc  be  a  tubstancc,  but  it  has  been  shewn  that  there  is  no  cor- 
pmt  or  material  lubsiance.  Ii  remains  therefore  that  the  cause  ol 
>dtas  U  an  incorporeal  active  subsunce  or  ifirit. 

'A  sprit  is  one  simple,  undivided,  Ktive  being:  as  it  perceives 
idaai,  it  is  called  the  understanding,  and  as  it  produces  or  otherwise 
OKtates  about  them,  it  is  called  the  will.  Hence  there  can  he  00 
Hci  fisniicd  of  a  soul  or  spirit.  Kor  all  ideas  whatever  being  passive 
ud  ioert,  they  cannot  represeni  unto  us  by  way  of  image  or  Eikeness 
du  which  acts.  Snch  is  the  nature  of  spirit  or  that  which  aas,  that 
il  caioot  be  itself  perceived,  but  only  by  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
dnth.  If  any  man  ihall  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  delivered, 
kt  kin  bat  reflect  and  try  if  he  can  fiame  the  idea  of  any  power  or 
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active  briag.  A  liul«  aiteniioa  will  moke  it  plain  lo  any  one,  that  to 
tisvc  an  idcA  wKich  (ball  be  like  that  actirc  principle  of  motion  and 
change  of  jdua,  is  abtolutely  impoatiblc'  That  it  to  aaj,  mstWr  ii 
here  excluded  from  being  the  cause  or  in  any  way  the  occaiion  of  our 
idcu,  bcMUK  wc  know  not  what  it  ic.  and  the  inference  ii,  that  the 
cause  of  our  idczE  mutt  be  ipirit,  of  which  wv  arc  equally  igooiant. 
The  reatoning  might  have  been  rereraed.  Bat  it  is  thus  thv  philo- 
tojpbT  tecfiw  to  be  in  gencrd  nothing  die  but  'rca»n  pandering 
wut.  The  literal  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  arfiument  it,  that 
there  ia  nothing  in  the  uniTerse  but  oneself,  nor  even  that,  but  ooly 
the  prc*ent  idea  :  all  other  words  must  tignify  nothiog. 

'io  return  to  Mr.  Locke.  He  haa  treated  on  the  ume  question 
In  the  lecond  rolume,  but  without  advancing  any  thing  temarkable 
on  it,  and  it  u  efae  only  jihce  in  which  he  lows  hi*  temper,  and 
substitutes  ridicule  for  argument. 

In  the  chapter  on  Perceplioo,  there  are  some  obserTationB  on  the 
manner  in  which  our  judgmnts  alter  the  impretttiooa  of  antible 
objcat,  which  arc  well  wonh  notjcr*  and  show  that  the  author  was 
well  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  the  practical  processes  of 
the  hunijn  mind. 

He  says,  p.  130,  'We  are  fiirthcr  to  consider  concerning  pcrcep- 
tioo,  thai  the  ideas  we  receive  by  sensation  are  olic-n  in  grown  people 
altered  by  the  judgment  without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we 
act  before  our  eyes  a  rouiid  globe  vt  any  ti&iftfim  colouft  r.g,  goldi 
alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  ccHain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our 
mind  is  of  a  flat  circte,  variously  shadowed  with  several  degrees  of 
light  and  brightncw  coming  lo  our  eyes.  But  wc  having  by  use  been 
accuaiomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  conYcx  bodies  are 
went  lo  make  in  ua,  what  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflections  of 
light  by  ihc  difference  of  the  sensible  figures  of  bodies,  (tie  judgment 
prctenily,  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters  the  appearance*  into  their 
causes ;  »o  that  from  that  which  truly  is  variety  of  shadow  or  colour, 
collecting  the  tigurc,  it  makes  it  pass  for  a  aiatk  of  figure,  and  I'nunca 
to  itself  the  pcrcr|nian  of  a  convex  figure  and  an  uniforra  cotottr, 
when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  n  plane  variously 
coloured ;  as  is  evidetit  in  painting.  To  which  purpose  I  siiall  here 
insert  a  problem  of  that  very  ingenious  antl  studious  promoter  of 
real  knowledge,  the  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  Molincux,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  send  me  in  a  letter  some  months  since :  and  it  it  this : 
"  iiupposc  .1  man  born  hiinit,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by  hia  touch 
to  disiingnish  between  a  cube  and  n  sphere  of  the  oanie  metal  and 
nigh  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell,  when  he  felt  the  one  and  the 
other,  which  is  the  cube,  which  the  sphere.     Suppose  then  the  cube 
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sod  fpbne  ptaeed  on  a  iMe,  and  ihe  blind  man  made  to  we:  Qnere, 

whether  by  kia  sijtkt,  before  be  touched  them,  he  eoild  nav  dutin- 

gituh  and  tell  which  is  the  globe,  which  the  cube  ?  "     To  which  the 

lente  and  jiuticioui  propoier  answerii  "No.      For  ttiough   he  lui 

obtained  the  experience  of  how  a  glohe,  how  »  cube  affects  hi*  touch, 

yrt  he  has  iwt  yet  ittatncd  the  cx]>cricocc  that  what  alTectA  his  touch 

u  or  to,  Riuit  a^ect  his  light  to  or  to ;  or  that  i  protulieraai  angle  ia 

ihe  cube  thjt  presMd  hia  haad  une^juaJty,  «ball  aniear  to  bin  eye  an  it 

doct  b  the  cube."     I  agree '  (saya  Mti  Locke)  '  with  this  thinking 

gentleauB,  wkom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  in  hia  antwet  to  thia 

hi«  eroUem;   and  am  of  opinion  that  the  blind  man  ai  firit  aijcht, 

•ould  not  be  ^Ic  with  ccruinty  to  aay,  which  wu  the  globe,  which 

Ike  cube,  wtiilat  he  onljr  law  tbcm ;  though  he  could  unerringiy  name 

them  by  bit  touch,  lad  certainly  ditunguiih  theio  by  the  difference 

of  ikdr  fifuci  fdu     Thi>  I   have  ki  down,  and   leave  with  my 

Rider  aa  an  occtiion  for  him  to  coniidcr  how  much  he  may  be 

beholden  to  experience,  improvemeni,  and  acquired  aoiioDfl,  where 

^  thioki  be  hat  not  the  icatt  utc  of,  or  help  from  them,  and  the 

ntkcr,  becaute  ihis  observing  gentleman   farther   addi,  that  having 

ifKH  the  occaaioD  of  my  book,  propofed  thia  to  divcn  very  ingenious 

Dkco,  be  hardly  c*er  met  with  one  diat  at  Jint  ga*e  the  answer  to  it 

vliicfa  be  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing  his  reasons  ihey  were  convinced.' 

Mi.  Locke  then  adda  other  instances  to  the  ume  effect,  as  '  That  a 

an  vbo  r«*di  or  bun  with  atteotion  and  understatiding  ukcs  liiUc 

■odce  of  the  charKtcra  ot  tounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in 

Mm  by  them.     How  fre<^uently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes  with 

(V  cy«4id«i  without  at  all  perceiving  that  we  are  in  the  dark  !     Men 

diu  by  Autom  have  got  the  luc  of  a  by-word  do  almost  in  every 

iteoce  pronounce  sounds,  which  though  taken  notice  of  by  others, 

themseh-es  neither  hear  nor  obttrvc :  and  therefore  it  is  rot  so 

image  that  our  reiod  should  often  change  the  idea  of  ixs  scnsatian 

an  that  of  iti  judgment,  and  make  one  serve  only  to  excite  the  other 

vilkMU  our  taking  notice  of  it.' 

On  the  probletQ  above  stated,  which  has  been  often  made  a  subject 
of  dispute,  I  shall  only  remark  that  (be  answer  given  to  it,  with 
vhich  Mr.  Locke  agree*,  is  directly  repugntnt  to  hit  doctrine  of  the 
lui  cxMcoce  of  the  primary  quiiliiics  of  matter,  oanicly  6gure  and 
cxttuioiL  For  it  is  plain,  that  if  there  n  any  thing  in  external 
t^jeen  answering  to  their  ideas  in  our  minds,  the  ideaa  we  have  of 
■bote  qoalitiea  and  which  arc  conveyed  by  dilfctcni  acoscs,  must  be 
nkt  me  another,  tf  the  ideas  of  figure  as  a  viiible  and  tangible 
■Inog  have  i»  resembluice  to  themtelves,  it  ii  ridiculous  to  suppose 
^  they  cua  coincide  wttb  any  thing  out  (^  chcm  ia  nature,    ficcondly, 
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it  appear*  to  me  thu  tbe  mind  imut  recognise  z  certain  limilariiy 
between  the  impieuioiii  of  diiTerent  waKB  in  thti  csk.  For  innaoce, 
the  tudden  change  or  diicontinvity  of  the  lenuuoo,  produced  by  the 
ibarp  anglct  of  the  cubct  it  gomcthtng  common  to  both  idcai,  and  if 
W,  muBl  afford  a  meant  of  compariag  them  logefher.  Bcfkelejr,  in  bil 
<  Euay  on  Vieion,'  goei  so  fir  aa  to  deny  that  there  it  any  iatiiitira 
analogy  between  the  idca»  of  number  sti  conveyed  by  different  tcnsct, 
and  auerta  that  the  diitinction  brcweer  the  two  legs  of  a  itatuei  (at 
ioetance,  aa  pcrcri»ed  by  the  touch  or  by  the  sight  would  not  itoply 
any  idea  of  like  or  tame.  I  grant  thia  coaacqucncc  to  be  truct  on  the 
principle  maintained  by  bim  thai  there  are  no  abttract  ideas  in  the 
mind,  for  o<n  this  principle  there  can  be  no  idea  answering  to  the 
words  tame  or  t^rrrnt,  but  then  tlii*  argunient  would  destroy  aU  kind 
of  coincidence  not  only  between  ideas  of  different  «en>es,  but  between 
repeated  impressions  of  the  same  sense.  The  *  Essay  on  Vimoo,*  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  apparently  originated  in  the  proUcm 
here  inserted,  >ind  it  a  more  complete  exempttfi cation  of  the  cflects  of 
association  with  retpect  to  objects  of  sight  dian  is  to  be  found  even  tn 
Hartley's  account  of  this  tubjecl. 

Mr.  Locke's  account  of  the  dtsiinction  between  wit  and  under- 
■tanding  I  have  already  noticed ;  his  expUnaiion  of  the  diiferaice 
between  idiots  and  madmen  has  been  often  referred  to,  and  is  M 
follows : 

'  The  defect  in  naluraU  Kcemt  lo  proceed  from  want  of  quicknea, 
activity,  and  motion  in  the  intellectual  faculties,  whereby  they  are 
deprived  of  reason  :  whereas  nisdmen,  on  the  other  side,  kcto  to 
■uner  by  the  other  extreme.  For  they  do  not  appear  to  mr  to  have 
lost  the  Tscully  of  reasoatng  ;  but  having  joined  together  some  idea* 
very  wrongly,  they  miMake  tliem  for  truths ;  and  r,bcy  err  as  men  do 
that  argue  riglit  from  wrong  principles :  foi,  hy  the  violence  of  iheir 
imaginations,  having  taken  their  laocie«  for  realities,  they  make  right 
deductions  from  them.  Thuu  you  shall  lind  a  distracted  man,  fancying 
himself  a  king,  with  a  right  inference  require  suitable  utiendance, 
reipect,  and  obedience:  others,  who  have  thought  themselves  made 
of  glass,  have  used  the  caution  ncccsMtry  lo  piciervc  such  brittle 
bodieii.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  tliat  a  man  who  i^  very  sober,  and 
of  a  right  understanding  in  all  other  things,  may  in  one  particular  be 
as  frantic  u  any  in  Bedlam,  if  cither  by  any  sudden  very  strong 
imprcMiOD,  or  long  fixing  h'n  fancy  upon  one  sort  of  thoughts, 
incoherent  ideas  have  been  cemented  together  so  powerfully  ii  to 
remain  united.  But  there  are  dcgrcci  of  madness,  as  of  folly ;  the 
disorderly  jumbling  together  of  ideas  it  in  some  more,  and  some  leas. 
In  short,  herein  seems  to  lie  the  difference  between  idiou  and  mad- 
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mea  i  that  madmen  pot  wrong  ideas  togethcft  and  no  make  WFOOg 
ffopositions,  but  argue  and  traaon  (ighi  from  (htrni :  but  idtoct  make 
«ery  few  or  do  propotitiont,  tad  jeasan  scarce  at  aiV 

Mi.  Locke'i  account  of  Liberty  and  NcccMity,  cooUuacd  in  hi> 
dapici  *  Od  Power,'  hn»  bcm  coninii.-Di«l  upon  in  the  jircTious  Hssajr. 
Ai  U  there  rernarked,  it  ii  one  which  lias  Wen  more  found  fault  with 
ibu  any  other  port  of  his  wurk*  1  tliiak  without  reason.  He  accmi 
tvivoOj  to  have  ulmiclcd  the  deJiaition  of  neccMitjr,  but  not  the 
lantiwluch  is  do*  much  to  be  wondered  at,  cotuideriDg  the  improper 
we  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  which  c^io  icarcc  be  separated  from  it  in 
ibc  dotest  reasoning,  much  leu  as  a  term  of  gcnerJ  ligniiicatioD  :  in 
other  words,  he  denies  the  power  of  the  mind  lo  act  without  a  cause 
or  motive,  or,  in  any  manner,  in  any  circumstances,  from  mere 
ioiliforoce  and  absolute  self-motion ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  denies 
tfce  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  (hit  principle,  tliat  the  mind 
■  Mt  an  agent  at  all,  but  altogether  rabjcct  to  external  force,  or  blind 
mlse. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  treating  of  complex  ide;w,  divides  them  into  three 
xn*,  those  of  modes,  subttancee,  and  relattons. 

First,  'Modes,'  he  says,  'I  call  &uch  complex  ideast  which, 
Weirr  compounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  tuppoiition  of  subsisting 
if  UttOksches,  but  arc  considered  as  dependences  on,  or  affections  of 
MbRBOoei :  ssch  arc  the  sdcaa  eijtnilicd  by  the  woidit  truuijle,  gratitiidtf 
mrJrr,  &c  Of  these  modes  there  arc  two  sorts,  i.  There  arc 
UM  which  are  only  variations  or  different  combinationii  of  the  umc 
uiple  idea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other,  as  a  dvxm  or  jcmt, 
vfaich  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  so  many  tlistinct  units  added 
together,  and  these  I  call  simple  mode*,  i.  There  are  others,  com- 
poaoded  of  simple  ideas  of  scvctal  kinds  put  together,  to  make  one 
complex  OEie ;  r^.  ttduty,  consisting  of  x  certain  composition  of  coloux 
and  figure,  canung  delight  in  the  beholder;  theft,  which  being  the 
ranccaicd  change  of  the  pottcssion  of  any  thing,  without  the  content 
of  ibc  proprietor,  contains,  as  is  visible,  a  comblaaiioD  of  several  ideal 
<if  several  kinds,  and  these  I  call  mixed mtiitt.' 

With  respect  to  model,  the  author  cndcaroutc  to  shew,  I  tbink 
imffDperlyt  that  as  they  arc  pni  together  arbitrarily  by  the  mind, 
iccoeding  to  circomstaniKS,  that  (hey  hare  no  real  existence  in  nature, 
snd  that  the  ideas  wc  form  of  them  are  always  correct.  Neither  of 
these  consctiucnces  will  be  found  to  follow  :  i.r.  the  circumstaDces  and 
scaons  which  conuitute  theft  do  actually  exist  without  the  mind  and 
w  DcocMuy  to  that  idea,  though  it  i*  aioitrary  in  me  accordii^  lo  the 
occanoB  01  the  purpose  in  view,  to  think  of  that  collection  of  ideas  or 
UQthcf,  which  shall  constitute  robbery  ;  that  is,  I  may  add  or  leuve 
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out  the  eircumntance  of  violetm,  u  it  kspprM;  tKoodly,  I   mayt] 
without   bciajt   aware   of  it,   add   oi    kavc  out   wme  circumstance 
oecciury  to  the  combiDation  of  ideas  spoVcn  of,  aad  thss  coofuac  ooej 
idea  with  Another,  and  not  merely  mitcal,  as  yii.  Locke  nippoiei,  bulj 
miiconccirc  the  mode  id  i]ue*tioa.     We  tbett  nierety  miical  when 
though  wc  give  a  wrong  name  to  a  thing,  the  idea  is  kept  perfectly 
diuiscE  and  clear    from  other  idea*,  othermie  we  confoimd 
nanea  tad  thing*.     Bui  it  will  not  be  cootendcd,  that  the  idcat 
theft,  robbery,  and  fraud,  for  instmce,  arc  alwaya  kept  clear  in  e^eryl 
one's  mind,   m  that  he  ta  at  no  lo4«  ever  to  define  them,  or  caa| 
immediately  in  all  cues   reter  any  action  to  the  clat*  to  which  it 
beloBjcE.     Every  collection  of  idea»  which  the  mind  puU  together  ii 
undoubtedly  that  collection  and  no  other ;  but  in  forming  the  idcai 
mixed  mode),  the  miivd  doet  lotnething  more  than  thit,  or  it  w 
one  collection  of  ideat  to  be  the  same  as  another  which  it  haa  had 
a  former  time,  and  give*  a  certain  name  to,  and  in  this  suppoann 
often  err*. 

On  this  subject,  the  author  is  a  good  deal  puzzled  with  (be  qticMioD 
how  it   ih  poifible  for  the  mind  ever  to  confound  one   idea  witf 
another  i     It  is  indeed  a  puzzling  cjuestion,  bat  the  aniuer  which 
girea  co  It  in  renolving  it  into  a  tniatake  of  words  i*  very  unsatiafacio 
For  there  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  miitake  one  name  ortij 
of  an  idea  for  another,  than  why  we  should  miitake  the  ideas  then 
selves.     It  e>e[y  drcumstance  belonging  to  our  idcac  mt  iii  i  iwiiBj 
clear  and  self-evident  to  the  mind,  the  sign  affixed  to  it,  which  ii 
of  those  circumstances,  would  be  so  too,  and  we  tind  that  in 
things  with  which  wc  have  a  thorough  ac<4uaintance,  wc  never  cc 
found  one  name  with  another,  or  if  we  should,  it  does  not  ditturb 
idea,  and  is  of  no  consequence. 

Among  the  second  sort  of  complex  idea*  Mr.  Locke  clssKa  i 
of  subftances.      These,   he  says,  are  *uch  combinatioos  of 
ideas  as  are  taken  to  represent  distinct,  prticular  tbiagt,  i 
by  themselves,  in  which  the  sup|>o»ed  or  confused  idea  of 
such  as  it  is,  is  alwayi  the  fintt  or  chief.     Thus,  if  to  subatanoe 
joined  the  simple  idea  of  a  certain  dull  whitish  colour,  with  cena 
degrees  of  weight,  hardness,  ductility  and  I'usibility,  we  have 
idea  of  lead ;    and  a  combinatroD  of  the  ideas  of  a  certun  aon 
figure,  with  the  power  of  motion,  thought,  and  reasonins,  joined 
subetance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.      Now  of  substances 
alio  there  arc  two  soru  of  ideas;  one  of  single  submanccs,  si 
exist  separately,  as  of  a  man  or  a  sheep;   the  other  of  several 
those  put  together,  a*  an  army  of  ntcn  or  a  dock  of  sheep :  whic 
collcciive  tdeu  of  levera)  subatanccs  arc  as  much  each  of  them 
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na^  idea  u  ihit  oF  a  nun  or  aa  unit.'  He  then  acUi,  'and  Ote 
tfaird  K»n  of  cgmpkx  idcu  ii  thst  vhkh  wc  caU  relative,  which 
tnuiiia  in  the  caoudcriuoa  and  compiring  ont  idea  with  another.' 
Ilw  bn  lort  of  idea*  eeems  to  ate  tJw  only  ones  that  are  perfectljr 
uiB|Je  and  lodiviubic :  thing*  thcmKWc*  arc  aJways  cemplcx. 
Mr.  Locke  coniiderB  rightly  that  wc  know  Dothiog  of  ihc  nature 
t£  nbnanw,  and  that  we  cao  oaly  deHne  it  u  an  abtiraet  idea  of 
•HDe  thing)  that  nppofta  accidcnO  or  connects  difTereot  tetwiblc 
quaiitiet  to}[ctbcr.  For  ihii  modcfi  confesuoit  of  hit  own  igooraiice 
br  wu  boweivr  called  to  a  Tery  severe  account  by  liie  learned  of 
ibt  time,  Bithup  StilliogDeet  and  othciai  who  thought  they  kscw 
nan  trf  the  matter,  and  could  penetrate  the  eitencc  of  thingi. 
Tlie  '  Baaay  on  the  Human  Understanding  *  i«  swelled  out  with 
Rfacvd  lod  long  extracts  from  thii  controTersjr,  and  they  are  not 
Ac  lout  Tftluabic  iwrt  of  the  work,  an  they  nbow  tu  whu  thifts 
■a  can  br  drifes,  to  defend  K)'itrm3tically  not  truth  but  their  ovn 
ofuuoo,  who  become  blind  and  obititutc  by  implicit  faith,  and  who 
9j  adhering  to  crcry  caublishcd  prejudice  orire  others  iato  all  the 
aimliiin  of  pradox. 

Mt.  Locke's  own  account  of  our  ideas  of  lubatance  it  a  good 
4nJ  ifiuD  oto,  and  ia  enriched  with  ai  many  illuatratioos  from  the 
^■litiea  of  gold,  ai  if  be  tiad  been  candidate  for  the  place  of  auay- 
outer  of  the  mint.  The  chapter  •  On  Identity '  i*  perhaps  the  b(«t 
Mwoed  and  the  nkoM  full  ot  thou^t  and  obaenatun  oi  any  in  the 
r:  chough  the  author  sets  out  with  an  obacmiion  which  nvmn 

togsr  dilFcrmtly.  For  after  explaining  identity  at  it  rebtes  to 
bndiulity,  or  implies  that  a  thing  in  the  tame  with  ittcif,  he  tayii 
'From  what  has  been  uid  it  is  easy  to  discoTef  what  i*  so  much 
ia^iifed  after,  the  praieifHam  inAvi^utmut :  and  that,  it  is  plain,  is 
exiMeoce  iiMflf,  which  JacrmiDe*  a  being  of  any  sort  lo  a  particular 
tine  and  place,  inconimunicable  lo  two  being*  of  the  same  kind.' 
Hetbes,  very  witeiy  <|uitting  thit  tirinciplo  which  would  certainly  be 
of  bO  osc  to  him,  proceeds  directly  to  account  for  the  identity  of 
fiAcrent  things  from  a  continuance,  not  of  tlie  same  substance,  bnt 
rf  the  same  eaaence,  or  of  ihe  diaracterittic  poperties  of  any  thing, 
ovried  on  in  tucccssion;  at  a  river  is  the  same  while  il  Bows 
trough  the  same  channel,  or  an  oak  while  it  retains  the  tame 
■piiiatiofi.  and  a  man  while  he  retains  ihe  aame  life  and  continued 
cweiflaaoess. 

b  ibc  chapter  entitled  '  Of  true  and  (kisc  Ideas,'  the  author 
Mffosea  truth  to  depend  on  some  mental  or  verbal  propotitioD,  and 
din  not*  liJie  Hobbei  and  the  modern  metaphytica!  writers,  make 
■tceosist  eotitcly  in  a  form  of  words.     In  ikc  last  chapter  of  the 
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fini  volume  he  crcau  of  the  aaaociadon  of  ide».  This  chapter  wu 
added  aiter  the  fint  edition  of  the  work,  and  he  confeMcs,  that  the 
Kubject  wat  lomeching  new  to  Uim.  He  ku  treued  it  in  that  mixed 
way  of  abtciration  and  rcaioaJng,  in  which  the  peculiar  force  of  hit 
mind  by.  The  account  he  hu  given  o(  it  does  DOl  fom  a  system. 
but  the  tragments  of  3  tyMem,  lomethiag  like  the  French  memoiri 
that  ore  to  serve  for  the  oiaccnals  of  a  history.  He  doc*  not  appear 
to  ha»-c  laid  down  any  general  theorem  on  rhe  rabjco.  or  to  hare 
been  aware  of  the  pouibility  of  applying  this  principle  to  account 
ID  u  pjaatible  maoncr  fot  die  whole  chain  of  our  thoughts  and 
freling*,  a  Hobbes  and  Hartley  hate  done.  Sound*  psscticalt 
Dcwd  SHiEe,  and  a  kind  of  discursive  obgervation,  neither  grovelUng 
in  vidgu  conimuTi  place,  nor  ooaring  into  the  rcgtoos  of  paradoXi  arc 
in  fiict  the  general  characteiiMic*  of  his  mint),  which  has  not  been 
undcrBtood  by  his  admirerf  and  comment  at  ort.  A  shon  passage 
will  auRicc  to  »huw  his  manner  of  contidcring  Ihi*  doctrine  of 
association. 

■Many  childreo,'  he  nys,  *  imputing  the  pain  they  endured  at 
school  to  their  books  they  were  corrected  for^  so  join  those  ideas 
together  tliat  a  book  becomes  their  aversion,  and  tliey  are  never 
reconciled  (o  the  Rtudy  and  use  of  ihem  all  their  lives  after:  «^ 
thus  rending  becomes  a  torment  to  them,  which  otherwise  po*^^^| 
Ehey  might  have  made  the  greitt  plcisurc  of  their  live«.  There  vH 
roomi  convcnirni  enough  chat  some  men  cannot  studjr  in,  and  fashioni 
of  vessels,  which  though  ever  «o  clean  and  commoJious  they  cannot 
drink  out  of,  and  that  by  reason  of  some  accidental  ideas  which  arc 
annexed  to  them,  and  niake  ilieni  ofTcasive:  and  who  ii  there  that 
has  noi  obsetYed  tome  man  to  fiag  at  the  appearance,  or  in  the 
company  of  some  certain  person,  not  otherwise  superior  to  him,  but 
because  having  once  on  some  occasion  gat  the  ascendant,  the  idea  of 
authority  and  distance  goei  along  with  that  of  the  penoo  i  And  he 
that  has  been  thus  subjected  it  not  able  to  separate  them.  Insuncea 
of  this  kind  arc  so  plentiful  every  where,  that  if  [  add  one  more, 
it  is  only  for  the  pleaiuot  oddness  of  it :  it  is  of  a  young  gentleman, 
wbo  haling  learned  to  donee,  and  that  to  great  perfection,  there 
happened  to  stand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room  where  he  learned :  the 
idea  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  liousehold  stuff  had  so  mixed  httif 
with  &U  the  tarns  and  steps  of  his  dances,  that  though  in  that  chamber 
he  could  dance  exceedingly  well,  yet  it  was  only  whilst  that  tronk 
was  there  i  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other  place,  unless  thai> 
or  aome  such  other  trunk  had  its  due  position  in  the  room.' 

The  ibllowiDg  panvage  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  BUtcmcnt  of  k 
geneni  principle : 
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*Thu  stfoQg  combination  of  idcu,  doi  allied  by  nature,  the  mind 
mktt  in  itwir  tither  Totuntarily  or  by  chance:  and  hence  it  come* 
B  different  men  to  be  very  different,  according  to  their  different 
iecfiaitioQi,  educations,  intcTcau,  &c.  Custom  settles  h^biu  of 
ihiflkiag  in  the  imdeTitacding,  u  well  aa  of  determining  in  the  will, 
mi  of  motion*  in  the  body :  all  which  teemit  to  be  but  traint  of 
notion  in  ibc  uumal  spirits,  which  once  m  aj^oing  cootinuc  in  the 
lime  fcep*  they  have  been  used  to,  which  by  often  treading  are  worn 
iito  a  smooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it  become*  eoty,  and  at  it 
were  n4nml.  Aa  far  m  we  can  comprehend  thinkinj;,  thus  idea* 
Rem  to  be  produced  in  oar  mindi ;  or  if  they  are  not,  this  may  ter*e 
ttnjtlain  their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual  train  when  once 
Aey  are  put  into  that  track,  as  well  as  it  docs  to  explain  tuch 
itmicai  or  the  body.  A  musician  used  lo  any  tune  will  find,  that 
Id  it  but  once  begin  in  hit  head,  the  ideas  of  the  lereral  notes  of  it 
Ttll  follow  one  another  orderly  in  his  understanding,  without  any 
car*  or  atteoiion,  aa  regularly  as  his  finger  moTcs  ortlerly  orer  the 
kcyt  of  the  organ  to  play  ont  the  tune  he  has  begun,  though  his 
■auuntivc  tlkoughts  be  clKwhcrc  a  wandering.  Whether  the  lulural 
CMK  of  these  ideas,  as  well  as  of  that  regular  dancing  of  the  fingers, 
bt  the  motioo  of  his  animal  spirits,  I  will  not  determine,  how  probable 
iKm  by  this  instance  tt  appears  to  be  lo ;  but  this  may  help  us 
a  Utile  to  coDceire  of  intellcaual  habits,  and  of  the  tying  together 
tS  ideal.  That  there  are  tuch  associations  of  them  made  by  cnstom 
in  the  ninds  of  tnosi  men,  1  think  nobody  will  <;ue«tion,  who  bos 
*cU  coosideted  himself  or  others ;  and  to  this  perhaps  might  be 
jnaJy  attributed  most  of  the  sympathies  and  anttpathiet  obierrable 
■  mcSf  which  work  **  strongly  And  produce  aa  regular  effects  as 
If  tlcy  were  natural,  and  are  therefore  cafled  so,  though  they  at  first 
lad  DO  other  original  but  the  accidental  connexion  of  two  ideas, 
«1tieh  ettbcT  the  strength  of  the  (irst  impresiioo  or  future  indulgence 
»  Dniled,  that  they  alwajri  afterwards  kept  company  together  in  that 
nan's  miod,  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea.  1  cay,  most  of  the 
at^hies,  I  do  not  say  all  ;  for  tome  of  them  arc  trnly  natural, 
depend  npon  our  original  constitution,  and  are  bom  with  ut ;  but  a 
great  pan  of  ihoee  which  are  counted  lututal,  would  hare  been 
kaewn  'o  be  from  unheeded  though  perhaps  early  imprcssioost  or 
Woo  fiucie*  at  (ir»t,  which  would  hare  been  acknowledged  the 
DtigiDal  of  ibem,  if  they  had  been  warily  obienred.' 

Th<  former  part  ot  this  pastage,  relating  to  the  dancing  of  the 
■anal  spirits*  the  Abbe  Condillac  in  his 'Logic'  has  paraphrased 
TCh  a  i^.«i[flic>eTKy,  an  asgumpiioo  of  originality,  and  a  tmoothness 
oH&ffooKyt  peculiikr  aloioct  to  himielf. 
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On  thr  (ubject  of  maiCTialttm,  NCr.  Locke  lecma  to  hart  had  rwo 
opinions;  the  liret,  that  as  far  at  we  cm  di»ccrn,  the  propcnm 
of  mind  and  nisttti  i.n  utterly  distinct  and  irreconcileabU  i  the 
second,  that  Gud  might  for  aught  we  know  be  able  to  nuperadd  to 
matter  a  faculty  of  thinking:  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
opinioDB  muit  be  wittiout  mcaaiDf!.  In  spcakiog  of  the  diiiicuhics 
attending  both  sides  of  this  tjucstioat  he  has,  howerer*  offered  ooe 
of  the  best  moral  cauiiom  against  precipit^^ncy  of  judgment  and 
impatience  of  inqoirjr  to  be  fottod  in  any  author.  He  says,  {vol,  ii. 
p.  203  :)  '  He  that  considers  how  hardly  sensation  is  in  our  thongbta 
reconcilable  to  extended  matter,  or  existence  10  any  thing  thai  hath 
no  exteation  at  all,  will  confess  that  he  is  very  far  from  certainly 
knowing  what  his  soul  is.  It  ia  s  point  which  seems  to  ine 
(0  l>e  put  out  of  the  reach  of  our  knowledge:  and  be  who  will 
give  himielf  leave  to  consider  freelv,  and  look  tiuo  the  dark  and 
intricate  part  of  each  bypothetiii,  will  scarce  find  his  rcasoo  able  to 
determine  him  fixedly  ftir  or  against  ifae  soul's  niueriality.  Since 
on  which  side  cofvcr  he  views  it,  either  as  an  unextended  substance, 
or  a  thinking  extended  matict,  the  difficulty  to  conceive  cither,  will, 
whilst  either  done  is  in  his  ihoughu,  still  drive  htm  to  the  contrary 
side.  An  uniair  way  which  some  men  take  with  themselves ;  who 
because  of  the  URcoaccivablcncsf  of  some  thing  they  find  in  ooe, 
throw  themselves  violently  into  the  contrary  hypothesis,  thoufth 
altogether  is  unintelligible  to  an  unbiassed  understanding.  Thii 
serves  not  only  to  show  the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  oar  kiiowlcdgc, 
but  the  insignificant  triumph  of  such  sort  of  arguments,  which  drawn 
from  our  own  viewK  may  Kaiiify  uj>  that  we  can  find  no  certainly  on 
one  side  of  the  queition ;  but  do  not  at  alJ  thereby  help  ui  to  tnjth, 
by  running  into  t]>c  oppoiiiie  opinion,  which  on  exantinuion  will  be 
found  clogged  with  etjual  diiTicuiiie*.' 

Mr.  Locke  has  nott  I  think,  himself  enough  fitiendcd  to  this 
admirable  caution  in  his  adoption  of  the  commoo  argument  to  dcmoa- 
strate  tlie  exitrience  of  (lod  a  frriori,  towards  which  I  conceive  not 
the  slightest  advaocct  can  be  made  in  (his  method.  For  the  axiom 
that  every  thin^  must  have  a  cause  can  never  be  made  to  infer  the 
exittenee  of  a  first  cause,  that  is,  of  something  without  a  cause. 
It  is  equally  impoisibk  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  the 
beginning  of  cxiaiencc,  or  to  past  from  nothing  to  something,  dchcr 
by  the  help  of  an  inliniie  series  of  fiflice  eiisieoces,  or  by  the  infiiiite 
duration  of  one  limple,  absolute  existence.  'Lliose  who  wish  to  eee 
how  far  human  ingenuity  can  push  a  complete  confiision  of  ideas  into 
the  verge  of  the  strictest  logical  demonstration  and  self-evident  tniih, 
may  tind  all  that  they  want  in  Dr.  Clarke's  celebrated  work  on  the 
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■  AuribuKc,'  whicb  contains  more  logical  acuieneai  and  mor«  power 
of  KkoloMic  ditpuutioQ  thu  any  otbcr  work  ibu  I  know  vf  in 
udna  times.  Hartley  hii*  iott  him»clf  id  the  same  rndlcu  iaby- 
rloih  of  ticiic  and  infiQicc  tttm.  And  Locke'i  staiemeot  of  this 
<|MiMa  it  oaly  better, because  it  i«(liciter,  and  goc«*traightforward, 
imImv  MopptDg  to  anivcr  diilicttJtie*. 


ON  TOOKE'S  'DIVERSIONS  OF  PURLEY' 

I  wotiu)  dati  the  merit*  of  Mr.  Toolce'it  work  under  three  head* : 
Uk  nynological,.  the  gruniDJiuul,  and  lHc  philowphical.  Tbc 
etjnolog^cal  part  ia  excellent,  the  grammatical  part  iodifTeccnt,  aaA 
tht  philocophical  pan  to  the  laic  degree  deantcabie ;  it  it  downright, 
B^oalificd*  BOicdecmcd  nooacOK.  Aa  Mr.  Tookc  liiiuKlf  says  tbu 
aD  maaphjrucal  reasoaing  is  nonicnic,  it  is  tcarcefy  rude  to  aay  ihat 
b  netaphjrsical  reawming  it  to.  It  appeart  to  me  to  be  '  mere  mid- 
nmincr  madncM.'  He  ought  not  indeed  to  have  meddled  with  logk 
ot  inetapbyuci  afici  such  a  dcclaraiioD  ',  he  ang,hi  to  have  auppcied 
ilu  he  laboured  under  u>me  natural  defect  in  thU  rcipect,  at  a  man 
who  fiadi  DO  baimoDY  io  any  tunc  thai  la  played  to  him,  may  without 
Buch  (Dodcuy  conclude  that  he  has  no  car  for  muiic. 

The  opinion  which  I  have  here  advanced  of  thit  writer's  merits  as 
a  acDcral  ceatoncr  may  ircm  a  bold  one ;  but  the  proof  oF  it  it  not 
dincolt;  it  is  at  easy  as  transcribing.  I  have  only  lo  take  a  few 
pusgei  in  which  be  has  applied  etymology  to  the  illustration  of 
wraJ  and  metapliyiical  truth,  to  make  ha  uodjitioguisbing  admirers 
bkub,  Dot  for  their  idol,  but  for  the  wcaknctt  and  boundt^  faculties 
of  hsnan  nature. 

Mr<  Tookc  lays  i:  down  as  a  maximt  that  the  mtod  has  nciiher 
cnnplcx  &or  abatact  ideas.  He  was  in  Eonic  thiogs  n  zealot,  and  bit 
ml  h«d  led  him  to  belieTe  that  his  system  of  etymology  would  in 
mc  way  or  other  ettabliah  this  meuphytical  principle,  and  orcrtuni 
ibe  cMablishcd  notions  of  law,  morality,  philosophy,  and  divinity. 
The  full  deielopment  and  execution  ot  this  project  is  reserved  for  a 
fiitan  volume,  Mt  there  are  perpetual  hinu  ana  intimattoos  of  it  in 
ibe  two  first,  something  like  the  aerial  munc  and  6yiQg  noises  hi 
Protpeio's  isUad.  The  author  seems  constantly  in  his  own  mind  on 
the  poiu  of  detectng  all  imposture  and  delusion  with  the  Ithuriel 
ipear  of  etymology,  buc  be  as  constantly  draws  back,  and  postpooet 
las  triumph.  The  second  rolume  of  the  '  DitcislDDS '  consists  chicdy 
of  about  two  ihouiaod  instances  of  the  etymology  of  words,  to  proTc 
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that  there  can  bf  no  ubttract  ideas:  Bnrcely  oat  of  whkk  two 
thoutaod  meanings  Is  snything  t\fe  hut  a  more  abstract  ides  iban  the 
word  was  io  general  Mipposcd  co  conrc;r  •  ^^^  cxamplci  the  word  /m/* 
commontv  suind*  for  a  pretty  ■ubatantia),  >olidi  uu^blc  kind  of  an 
idea,  and  is  not  suspected  of  any  latent,  very  refined,  abstracted 
meaning.  The  author  abowe,  on  the  coDtrary,  that  the  word  has  no 
inch  [ulpablr,  jmsitive  meaning,  n  the  particular  object  to  which  wc 
apply  it,  bot  mcTcly  djjnifics  (omerhiog,  any  thing,  mitcd  or  /iftfd  up, 
A  siagular  method,  aufcly,  of  rcducmj:  all  general  and  abstract  signs 
to  individual,  physical  objecu!  Yet  wc  find  this  tiresome  cudogoc 
of  dcrimtionft  concluded  in  thin  manner. 

'  And  on  this  subject  of  tuiaut&mi  I  will  at  present  exercise  your 
patience  no  farther :  for  my  own  begins  to  flaR.  You  have  now 
instuncei  of  my  dactrine  in,  I  snppo&e,  about  a  thoiitand  wordi. 
Their  number  may  be  easily  increased.  But  I  truit  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  discard  that  inugined  oprraiion  of  the  mind,  which  has  been 
termed  ahsiranian :  and  to  ptorc  that  what  we  call  by  thai  name,  is 
merely  one  of  the  contrivances  of  Laognage,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
speedy  communication.* — Page  396,  »ol.  ii. 

How  a  thousand  instances  of  words,  signifying  a  common  qmBtf 
or  abstract  idea,  with  somelhing  understood  (/HfiowAtaM),  can  be 
auppo»ed  to  diKard  that  imagined  operation  of  the  mind  called 
abstraction,  or  in  what  subaudition  ditfert  from  abstraction,  or  wfaetber 
(here  it  not  something  tuHitttUKium,  ai  well  at  ttAaa^hm, — that  Ji, 
certain  circumstanccf  left  out  by  the  mind  lor  the  necessary  progrew 
of  thought,  as  well  as  in  language,  for  its  more  speedy  communicztion, 
— it  is  not  ea»y  to  guess.  This  farcical  mnmmety,  this  inexpticable 
dumb  show,  this  cmphatica)  insignificancti  neither  admits  nor  deserves 
any  answer. 

The  only  places  in  the  worlc  in  which  this  wary  reasoner  has  fdrly 
committed  hiraiclf,  and  giren  an  intelligible  explanation  of  hts  mode 
of  apptytng  his  system  to  general  questions,  arc  in  hit  account  of  the 
woras,  ri^  anJ  vrremg,  just  and  mjiul,  in  hii  lift  of  meuphysiod 
nonentities,  demonstrated  to  be  snch  because  tbey  ate  expressed  by 
the  past  ptiticiples  of  certain  verbs,  and  in  hts  deJinition  of  Truth. 
These,  iberefore,  I  shall  give  as  specimens,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
quite  satisfactory.  The  '  DiTersioni  of  Purley,'  it  should  be  ofascrred, 
it  supposed  to  be  carried  on  in  a  dialoigue  between  the  anthor  and  Sir 
Francu  Burdett. 

*  Enough,  enough,*  says  Burdett,  'innuntertblc  tiMtiBCti  of  the 
same  may,  I  gnni  you,  he  given  fnxn  all  our  ancient  ntbors.  But 
does  this  import  us  any  thing  i ' 

*  TooKk.  Surely,  miach,  if  it  shaO  lead  ns  to  the  cleu  uadcrttaad- 
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ng  of  the  wordi  wv  me  in  ctiscourte.  For  ii  &r  u  wc  "  know  not 
Mr  owe  mcanmg,"  »  fkr  at  "our  purposes  ut  tun  radowcd  with 
word*  to  nait  tb«in  known,"  so  iu  wt  "  gabble  like  thinge  mon 
bfitUi."  But  Uk  importance  liac*  highert  when  wc  rcflrct  upon  the 
iffdicatian  of  words  to  mecaphjrtics.  And  whvn  I  say  metaphysics 
fMwill  be  picuni  to  remember  that  all  gcocril  rca«un:n£,  alt  {wlitici, 
»,  tnoraliiji  and  dirinity,  air  mrrrly  (netaphjNcs.*  [What  u  tfai* 
gnwral  rvMocing  of  Mr.  Tookc's  f] 

*We|],'  tepliM  his  pupil)  'you  hare  Mtivfted  me  that  wrong,  how- 
ttKT  wriitcR,  whether  wring,  wroog  or  wrung,  like  the  Italian  torta 
lod  Ihv  Fresch  tort,  is  merely  the  past  tenoc  or  participle  of  the  verb 
to  wriog ;  umI  has  merely  that  meafiin;;. 

'Toou.  Tree;  it  mnDB  wrung  or  wrested  from  the  right  or 
ttimd  line  of  conduct.  Right  ik  no  other  than  rttttim,  the  past 
■rtiatile  of  the  Latin  rcrb  rtgtrr.  The  Italian  ilrUto,  and  the 
Pitnch  dnitt  arc  no  other  than  the  past  participle  iHrtcium.  In  the 
■se  manner  our  English  word  jtut  is  the  pan  pa;tici|Je  of  the  rerb 
^itft  [jtrtnm). 

*Bvii».TT.  What,  then,  B  law  ? 

'ToOKi.  It  »  merely  the  |ia«t  participle  lag,  of  the  Gothic  and 
Aabt^Saxon  verb  Irgon,  poiun  ;  and  it  mean*  someihing  or  anything 
UiJmn  u  a  rule  of  condnci.  Thui  when  ■  mio  dcnunds  his  nghi^ 
k  a*}y  asks  that  which  ti  is  ordtred  he  thall  have.  A  ri^la  conduct 
ii  thai  which  It  ordered.  A  right  line  i«  that  which  is  ofdned  or 
^tcicd,  not  a  random  extension,  but  the  ihortcst  between  two  points. 
A  n^hi  and  jvtt  aaioa  is  such  a  one  aa  it  ordered  and  commanded. 
The  right  hand  is  thst  which  cuitom,  and  those  who  have  brought 
H  op,  have  ordered  or  directed  us  to  use  in  preference,  wfaca  one 
hwl  only  is  employed,  and  the  left  hand  is  that  which  is  finvj/ 
orlrit. 

'  BiimsTT.  Surely  the  word  r^gf^  is  sometunca  lucd  in  tome  other 
Knee*  And  see,  in  this  newspaper  before  ua,  M.  Portalii,  contend- 
Og  for  the  tonnrdnt,  «ays:— "The  multitude  are  much  more 
■pieMcd  with  what  they  are  eanmandtd  to  obey,  than  with  what  is 
proTcd  to  them  to  be  rigfrt  uui  jiui."  This  will  be  complete  noo. 
Wfue,  tf  f^tt  iod  Jtiit  mean  ardtrtd  and  eommamdtd. 

*  TooK£.  I  will  not  undertake  to  make  scoee  of  the  argumcnu  of 
M<  Portalis,  The  whole  of  his  speech  is  8  piece  of  wretchcil  mum- 
aery,  employed  to  bring  hack  again  to  France  the  more  wretched 
■iMimiy  of  pope  and  popery.  Writers  on  such  oubjccts  arc  not  rery 
wntioiu  about  the  mconicK  of  their  words.    Ambiguity  and  equiroca- 

«  their  uroDabolds.     Fxpiaciatioo  would  undo  them. 

•  BtfutTT.  We!^  b«tt  Mr.  Locke  uses  the  word  in  a  manner  hardly 
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to  be  reconciled  vith  your  account  of  it.     H«  nye: — "God  hu  i 
right  to  do  ttt  w«  are  hin  crcuurci." 

•Toou.  It  appears  to  me  highly  improper  to  lay,  that  God  hu 
«  right,  as  it  ii  nUo  to  say  that  Cod  i«  juit.  For  nothing  i*  order«d, 
directed,  or  cummuniled  conccritiitg  God.  The  CKpretHOo*  «re  ioap- 
plicabte  to  the  Deity  :  thoagh  they  are  common,  and  tbow  who  ute 
them  have  the  best  intcDtioni.  They  arc  s)ipltcable  only  to  nwo,  to 
whom  iilonc  liinguiigc  bi*t<}ngit,  and  of  whuae  scauiioDS  only  words  arc 
the  rcprcicocuioni ;  la  men,  who  are  hy  nature  the  subject*  of  orders 
and  commands,  and  whooe  chief  merit  it  obedience. 

*  Bi/Rsrrr.  Ercry  thingt  then*  tliat  is  ordered  and  commaadcd  is 
right  and  just. 

'TooKE.  Surely;  for  that  u  only  atlirming  that  what  is  ordered 
sod  coramanded  it — ordered  and  commanded. 

'  BuaiJKTT.  These  icntimentt  do  not  appear  to  have  made  you  rery 
conspicuous  ior  obedience.  There  nre  not  n  few  poMsgei,  I  beliere^ 
in  your  life,  where  you  hure  opposed  what  wu  ordered  and  com- 
manded.    ITpnn  your  own  principles,  was  that  rigit  ? 

'TooKK.  Perfectly. 

'  BtJftOETT.  How  now  I  wo«  it  ordered  and  commanded  that  you 
■hoold  oppoac  what  wai  ordered  and  commanded?  Can  the  aamc 
thing  be  at  the  tuitne  time  both  tight  and  wrong  ? 

'  TooKt.  Travel  bacit  to  the  island  of  Melinda,  and  yov  will  find 
the  diAiculiy  most  cA^Iy  solved.  A  thinj;  may  be  at  the  same  time 
both  right  (tnd  •wrojig,  m  well  as  right  and  /*/i.  It  may  be  com- 
manded to  be  done,  and  commanded  not  to  be  done.  The  l«w,  >.'. 
that  which  ts  laid  down,  may  be  dilTcrent  by  differeni  authorities. 

*  I  Iiavc  always  been  most  obedient  whim  most  taxed  with  dJB- 
obedience.  But  my  right  hand  ts  not  the  ri]>ht  hand  of  MeitndA. 
The  right  I  revere  h  not  titc  right  adoied  by  £ycoi>hantH,  the  jm 
vi^gimt,  the  capricious  command  of  princes  or  mintfitera.  I  follow  the 
law  of  God  (which  is  laid  down  ay  him  for  the  rule  <rf  my  conduct) 
when  I  follow  the  laws  of  human  nature :  whtchi  without  any  icvii- 
mony,  we  know  must  jiroceed  from  God,  and  upon  these  are  K>iii>ded 
the  rights  of  man,  or  what  i«  ordered  fnr  man.' 

On  this  paaaaKC  I  will  obacrvc  that  I  think  it  would  be  ditHcult  for 
Mr.  Tooke  himself  to  find  a  more  precious  instance  of  unmeaning 
jargon  in  the  writings  af  any  school-divine.  Mr.  Tooke  im  pretewls 
gravely  to  define  the  CMcncc  of  Javf  and  Jutt  from  the  etymology  of 
those  words,  by  aaying  chat  ihey  arc  tomcihiog  laiJ  dovn  and  socne- 
thing  ordered  i  and  when  pretted  by  the  difficulty  that  there  are 
many  things  kid  down  and  many  things  ordered  which  arc  neither 
'  Iaw  '  nor   'just,'    makes  aniwer  that  their  obligation  depends  on  a 
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ju{^ier  ipcctci  of  law  and  jnnicc,  to  wtti  >  law  which  ii  no  where 
I'Ud  down,  and  a  jofticcr  which  ii  no  whrre  ordered,  except  indeed  by 
utiuc  of  thing!,  DO  which  the  ctymoiogy  of  tbeic  two  wonii  doet 
Kcm  to  throw  much  light.  Ai  one  limci  it  tccmi  ijuite  liccnoni- 
tnble  thai  the  e«*eoce  of  all  law,  right,  and  justice  conaisis  in  it*  being 
Didercd  or  commsnicated  by  wordi :  the  rery  tdca  ti  absurd)  ualeu  we 
cooccire  of  it  as  tome  tbiog  eitbrr  spoken  or  written  in  a  book ;  and 
yet  the  very  next  moment  this  faatidious  reosoner  sets  tip  the  anwritteo, 
nconunuokated  law  of  God,  whtcli  he  tays  mutt  conform  to  the 
bws  of  human  oaiore,  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  as  p^iamount 
to  all  other  pontire  orders  and  commands  whatever.  What  is  this 
orig;ioal  law  of  God  or  natuie,  which  Mr.  Tooke  «eu  vf  u  the  rgle 
ottighti  Is  it  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  wlf-intercM  ?  le  it  the 
voice  of  reasoB,  or  cooicience,  or  the  moral  tense  f  Here  then  we 
have  to  set  oat  afreili  in  our  pursuit,  ai^  to  firope  oor  way  as  well 
re  caa  through  the  old  labyiinih  of  morality,  dirimty,  and  meta- 
,  hysics.  This  new-inrented  ratent-Unip  of  etymology  goes  out  jun 
M  It  is  begisotng  to  grow  dark,  and  as  ibr  path  becomes  intricate. 

Neither  can  I  at  all  see  why  our  author  should  quarrel  with 
M.  Pottali*  for  using  thetr  word*  in  ihetr  common  sense.  He  atHrnn 
that  the  whole  of  this  gcntlenun't  speech  is  a  piece  of  wretched 
mummery,  that  his  distinction  between  what  Is  tight  and  what  is 
eomnundcd  is  a  senselcut  ambiguity,  and  that  explanation  would  undo 
hun.  Yet  he  himself,  two  pages  after,  discovers  (hat  this  distinction 
has  a  real  mciintng  in  it,  and  that  he  has  acted  upon  it  all  his  life. 
'The  one,*  he  tays,  'is  thc/iu  vagiim^  the  capricious  command  of 
prioce*  i  the  other  is  the  law  of  God  and  nature.  It  is  not  impossible 
Mt  M.  Portalii  might  liavc  given  quite  as  profound  an  explanation  of 
bit  own  meaning.  Juntui'a  sarcasm  did  not,  it  teems,  entirely  cure 
Hr.  Tooke  ■  of  the  little  sneering  sophistrirt  of  a  collegian.' 

Ht.  Tooke  next  makes  ttranj^c  havoc  with  a  whole  host  of  nicta- 
fhyiical  agenu;  like  Sir  Richard  Blackmorc, 
•  (Indne*  ereaiiMi  »t  a  jerk. 
And  of  ledempiion  makes  damn'd  work.' 

■  Rebelling  nngvk,  ihe  fnrbidilen  irv«, 
Heaven,  hell,  enrfh,  rhan*,  all ' — 

ire  wcigbed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.     Wc  cannot  tay  with 

Marvel],  that  the  argument 

<  HoMt  ui  1  while  mi«doiib>ing  hit  intent, 
That  he  woulct  ruin  (for  1  »aw  him  «trong} 
The  lacreil  truth*  in  fahb'  and  oM  toitg. 
(SoSampMW  grM>«d  theteraple't  pool*  in  ipite) 
The  wotld  o'envndming  to  icveoge  his  signL' 
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For  Mr.  Tooke  Inva  us  in  no  doubi  about  his  intent.  All  thnc 
sacred  trutlic  are,  according  to  him,  so  msnjr  taliehoodi,  wbich  by 
taking  potMs»ion  of  certain  adjectivM  and  participltti  have  palmed 
ihetntclves  upon  ihc  world  ai  rcaliun,  but  whicli,  by  ■pelling  their 
names  bnckwarija.  he  iiropoiei  to  exorcise  and  reduce  (o  their  original 
noth!ngn»i  ag.-iin.  Here  follows  a  li«i  of  th«in  which  he  has  itnntg 
together,  as  a  warning  to  all  other  pEcado-suibstaniircs.  It  i*  rather 
stninge,  by  the  bye,  thai  the  author  ihoiUd  haie  resoiwd  to  this  mode 
of  argument,  since  he  atfirms  thai  adjertirei  are  the  names  of  things, 
aa  well  as  tmbttaniiTcs;  and  laughs  at  Dr.  South  for  saying  tbat  diey 
arc  the  names  of  nothing. 

•  These  words,  the«e  pnniciple*  and  adjectives,*  Mj»  Mr.  Tooke, 
'not  imdcrstood  as  such,  have  caused  a  metaphysical  jargon  and  a 
false  morality,  which  can  only  be  disRi^lcd  bj-  ctymolftgy.  And 
wh«n  they  come  to  be  examined  you  will  find  that  the  ridicule  which 
Dr.  Coaycrs  Middlcton  has  so  justly  bestowed  upon  tbe  papist*  (or 
their  absurd  coinage  of  saints,  is  equally  applicable  to  ourselves  and  to 
all  other  metaphysicians ;  whose  moral  deities,  moral  causes,  and 
moral  oiulitics  xrc  not  less  ridiculously  coined  a»d  imposed  upon 
their  followers. 


Fate 

Desdny 

Lock 

Lot 

Chance 

Accident 

Hcaren 

Hell 

ProTidencc 

Prudence 

Innocence 


Subatance 

Fiend 

Angel 

Apostle 

Saint 

Spirit 

True 

False 

Dc»ert 

Merit 

Fault.  &c.  &c. 


at  well  as  /utt,  right,  and  'on-ong,  are  all  merely  pariiciplca  poetics 
embodied   and  substantiated  by  those  who  use  them. 

*  So  Church,  for  iostaccc  [Don«n'tcum  aliqmJ)  is  an  adjective; 
and  formerly  x  most  wicked  one :  whose  mifiinterpTecation  caused 
more  slaughter  and  pillage  of  mankind  than  all  the  «her  cheat* 
together.' 

Sir  FrancJK  say*,  'Something  of  this  sort  I  can  easily  pcrceiTe, 
but  not  to  the  extent  you  carry  it.  I  tee  that  those  ^am  deities, 
Fate  and  Destiny,  aliouid  fatum,  quelque  chose  Jtit'mie,  arc  merely 
the  past  participles  at  fori  and  ileitmtr.  That  Chance  ("high 
arbiter,"  as  Milton  call)  him)  and    his  twin-brother  Accident  are 
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ncrd^  the  pvttciplea  of  tuhnir,  thtar,  and  tiuhrf,  Aod  thu  to  ny, 
ii  benll  me  by  ehatce  or  by  aocideiii,  is  abiurdly  nying  it  befell  me 
by  falUog. 

*1  agree  with  yoU|  that  pTortdcnce,  Prudence.  loDOceocCi  Sub- 
■tancer  and  all  Ihe  rpst  of  that  tribe  of  (jualiliee  (in  nff  and  anef)  are 
Bcrely  che  oeutet  pluiols  of  llie  present  participle*  of  orafcrf,  Bw/rf, 
tiare,  &c.  &c.  That  Aagrl>  Saint,  Spirit,  arc  the  nut  participles  of 
«y^AAciv,  taaciri,  ipirare.  Thai  the  Italian  tufoh,  a  cuckoo,  ^res 
lu  the  verb  to  cucoj,  and  its  pait  uaniciple  cuclcotd.' 

And  what  if  ii  docs :  will  Mr.  I'ookc  therefore  pretend  to  »y 

thu  there  ii  nu  luch  thing  i    Thi«  is  indeed  turning  etymology  to  a 

good  accouou     It  i<  clearing  off  old  tcores  with  a   vengeance,  and 

raahliahing  morality  on  an  entirely  new  baaie.     Fur  my  own  part, 

I  can  only  ay  of  tJie  whole  of  the  reaioning  of  thit  author,  with 

Voltaire'tCandide,*jbr//r  flwtowmf  .*  onn*Mk ouFenfti.'    Whether 

uy  or  all  of  thote  nictaphystcal  beings  enumerated  l>y  Mr.  Tooke  do 

ot  do  not  exist,  what  their  nature  or  tjuiiIitieK  :ire,  whether  modes, 

rtbtiTea,  subctaoces,  I  «hall  not  here  underulce  to  determine,  but  1 

do  Gooceive  that  none  of  thcK  questions  can  be  resolved  in  any  way 

b]t  inqoiriiig  wheilicr  the  names  denoting  them  are   not    the  paRt 

pnid^ea  of  certatn  verbt.     A  tihonrr  method  would  I  think  be  lo 

tty  at  ODCc  that  all  mctiiphysical  uid  mora)  tcruu,  whether  panicipica 

or  not,  are  but  naniea,  th^t  naniea  are  not  thing*,  and  that  therefore 

thr  ihin^  themtelves  have  no  existence.     It  in  upon  thia  pliiloM^hical 

ftisciplc  tliat  the  hcioical  Jonathan  Wild  proceeds  in  hit  definition  of 

ihc  word   Honour,   for   after  kuing   himnelf  to  no  purpone  in    the 

coniMB  metaphyiical  jargoa  on  the  Ruh)ect,  and  in  moral  catnte*  and 

^uaGtita,  he  comra  at  ijut  to  tbii  dear  and  uncmWraascd  concluiioni 

-—'That  booouc  con  lilt*  in  tltc  word  honour,  and  nothing  elie.' 

I  will  only  ^ve  on*;  inttance  more  of  this  reformed  ayatem  of  logic 
•ad  mctapbyaics. 

'  Btngcrr.  I  tiill  wish  for  an  cxpUoatioo  of  one  word  more : 
vbich  on  M;count  of  in  extreme  importance  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
What  ia  Truth  I  You  know  when  Pilate  had  aikcd  the  same 
qaadoo,  be  went  out  and  would  not  atay  for  an  answer,  and  from 
that  time  to  thb  no  answer  has  been  given.  And  from  that  time  to 
■  mankifid  hare  been  wrangling  and  tearing  each  other  to  piccec 
the  tnub,  without  once  coniiidmng  the  meaning  of  the  word.' 
•  Toou.  Tim  word  will  give  ub  no  trouble.  Like  the  other 
^wordt,  Irut  it  alio  a  pan  participle  of  the  Saxon  verb  irtontui,  con- 
10  think,  to  belicTe  firmly,  to  be  thoroughly  penuadcd  oF,  to 
trow.  Tnu,  at  we  now  write  it,  or  trtto,  ai  it  was  formerly  written, 
tatuM  umpiy  and  merely  that  which  ii  trowed,  and  instead  of  it* 
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bdag  a  nrc  coranuxUly  upoo  canJi,  except  «aly  in  wordi,  there  ii 
nothing  hut  iiuth  in  the  world. 

*  That  cvffy  man,  iq  hit  commnniution  vith  othert,  tbould  ipeak 
that  which  he  trowcth,  ti  ^feo  great  importance  to  mankind,  that  it 
ought  Dot  to  aurprtsc  (u,  if  wc  lind  die  mou  cxtraTagiini  md 
exaggerated  paite*  benowed  upon  truth.  But  truth  luppoiet  man- 
kind ;  for  whom  aind  by  whom  alone  the  word  U  formed,  and  to 
vhora  only  it  is  applicable.  If  no  mat),  no  truth.  There  isihcrcTore 
no  &uch  thing  41  eteinal,  immutable,  CTerlatting  truth  i  unlcB 
nunkind,  »uch  ai  they  are  at  present,  be  also  eternal,  immutable,  and 
cvcriabiing.  Two  persons  may  coniradia  each  other,  and  y«  both 
speak  truth.  For  the  truth  of  one  peraon  may  be  opposite  to  the 
imih  of  another.  To  speuk  truth  may  be  a  vice  au  well  at  a  virtue  1 
for  there  arc  many  occuions  when  it  ought  not  to  be  apokcn.  If  you 
reject  my  explanation,  6nd  out  if  you  can  some  other  posiible  meaning 
of  the  word,  or  content  yourself  with  Johnson,  by  saying  that  trme 
u  not  faltc,  aad/a/tt  is^not  true,  tot  so  he  explains  the  word*>' 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

In  a  note  the  author  adds,  '  Mr.  Locke,  it)  the  second  book  of  his 
Esuy,  chapter  xitxij.,  treats  of  ime  and  /aJit  ideas,  and  it  mticb 
distrnsed  ihtoughovt  the  whole  chapter,  hnrauBe  he  had  not  in  hn 
mind  any  drterininatr  meaning  of  the  word  tnit.  If  that  excdlon 
man  had  himsell  tollowed  the  advice  which  he  guvc  to  hit  ditptiliBg 
fticnds  concerninj^  the  word  fiqvor;  if  he  had  followed  his  own  rule, 
previously  to  writing  about  true  and  fa/n  ideas,  and  had  detenniaed 
what  meaning  he  applied  to  true,  tang,  tfringf  real,  right,  wnmg,  be 
could  not  hare  wiitien  the  above  chapter,  which  exceedingly  dinrcHcs 
the  reader,  who  searches  for  a  meaning  where  there  Is  none  10  be 
found.' 

Wheilier  Mr.  Locke  would  have  been  satisfied  with  Mr.  Tooke'a 
account  of  these  words,  I  cannot  say.  I  know  tbat  I  am  not.  I  do 
not  think  it  the  true  one.  It  is  therefore  not  the  true  one.  Mr. 
Tookc  thinks  it  is,  and  therefore  it  is  the  true  one.  Which  of  ds  is 
right  ^  That  whxi  a  man  thinks,  he  thinks,  and  that  if  he  speaks 
what  he  thinks,  he  speaks  truth  in  one  principal  sense  of  the  word,  it 
what  does  not  require  much  iltuMtrationg  but  whether  what  he  thinks 
is  true  or  false,  whether  his  opinion  is  right  ot  wrong,  or  whether 
there  is  not  another  possible  and  actual  meaning  of  the  terms  besides 
that  giTCD  by  Mt.  Tooke,  is  the  old  dilEculiy,  which  remaini  JKSi 
where  it  was  before,  in  spile  of  etymology. 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  language  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  Mr.  Tookc  has  rcscrrcd  for  a  volume  by  itaclf :  the  princttde, 
however,  which  he  meant  to  esubltth,  he  has  very  explicitly  laid 
i»6 
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dovn  in  thr  brginninj;  of  fait  Itrtt  rolumc.  *  Th«  bunnns  of  iIm 
waA,'  \w  tays,  •  at  far  si  it  concerns  language,  appear*  to  me  to  be 
very  limple.  It  extend*  no  farther  ilian  Lo  receive  imprewiant,  that 
b,  to  have  lensalion*  or  freiings.  Whn  are  called  iu  operattont,  are 
■erdy  tke  operation  of  larteuage.  The  greatest  part  of  Mr.  Locke'i 
Euajr,  that  i>,  all  whicb  relates  to  what  he  calls  the  tompanlim,  d^ 
tiratiioH,  CMfjtirxilf,  ^tfural'natioH^  rtiittioit,  &C.  of  ideu,  doe*  indeed 
nercly  eoDcern  language.  If  he  had  been  *ooner  aware  of  the 
loMpsnble  conaexion  between  wordi  and  knowtcdgc,  he  would  oot 
bive  talked  of  tke  compoution  of  ideai ;  btn  would  luve  seen  that  the 
oaly  compoiition  wa«  in  the  terms ;  and  conM^nenily  that  it  waa  u 
inpropci  to  aik  of  a  complex  idea  as  of  a  complex  lur.  It  ii  ut 
HBty  matter,  upon  Mr.  Locke'i  own  principles  aad  a  physical  con- 
■tioD  of  the  lenses  and  the  mind,  to  prove  theimpotubility  of  the 
litioa  of  idea* :  and  that  they  arc  oot  tdcw,  but  merely  terms 
which  are  general  and  abstract. '—Vol.  i.  pp.  39,  $1,  tec. 

Now  I  grant  that  Mr.  Locke'i  own  principlei,  aod  a  physical  coo- 
■■dctaxioQ  of  the  mind,  do  lead  lo  the  concluaion  here  stated,  that  id 
tM  as  absurdity :  aod  it  is  from  thence  i  have  endeavoured  to  show 
|^H>re  than  once  tliai  thoie  principles,  aod  the  considering  the  rornd  as 
•  physical  thing,  arc  themseUes  absurd.      How  a  term  can  be  com- 
plex othcrwuc  than  from  the  complexity  of  iu  meaning,  that  is,  of  the 
idea  attached  to  it,  is  diAculi  to  underiUnd. 

As  to  the  other  poncion,  that  we  hare  no  geitetal  ideas,  but  that  it  is 
the  terms  only  that  are  general  and  abniact,  Mr.  Tooke  has  borrowed 
this  piece  of  philosophy  from  Mr.   Locke,  who  borrowed  it  from 
UobOM,     '  Uairersality  '  layt  Mr.  Locke,  at  quoted  by  our  author, 
■bdoi^iKit  to  ihiDgs.  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their  exiai- 
cnce.     When,  therefore,  we  quit  particular i,  the  generals  that  reii  are 
Ooly  crcatnrei  of  our  own  ;  their  general  nature  being  nothin];  but  the 
rcspaciiy  they  are  put  into  of  signifying  or  representiDg  many  particu- 
lar.'     [  have,  bowever,  betbre  shoWD  how  Tcry  looee,  uncertain,  and 
wavering,  Mr.  Locke'i  reasoning  on  this  subject  is,  though  I  cannot 
^tce  with  Mr.  Tooke  tliat  it  is  therefore  '  tvry  tSffertnt /rom  ihai  in- 
ttomfumUf  aalbor^t  umal  mtlhml  <^ ^nxttditig.''     There  ii  one  question 
■^whieb  may  be  asked  with  respect  to  this  sutemeni,  which,  if  fairly 
■Dcwcrcdt  will  perhaps,  decide  the  point  in  dispute :  vm.  if  there  is 
BO  general  nature  in  things,  or  if  wr  have  no  general  idea  of  what  they 
:  have  ib  common  orcbe  same,  how  it  it  that  we  know  when  to  apply  the 
'.  general  terms  lo  different  partictilarst  which  on  this  principle  will 
nothing  left  to  coimect  tbem  together  in  the  mind  '.    For  exsmjJc, 
take  the  words,  a  vtUlr  horit.      Now  say  they,  it  is  the  terms  which 
aic  general  or  commoo,  but  we  have  noijeacral  orabtttact  idcacortes- 


ponding  to  ihem.  But  if  ve  had  no  general  idea  of  whttct  nor  any 
general  idea  of  d  fjone,  we  should  hare  nolhiog  moie  to  guide  us  in 
applying  this  phnftctoany  but  the  fira(hori«,  than  in  applying  the  tercni 
of  an  unknown  tunguc  co  ihcir  respective  objccifr.  For  it  ii  the  idea  of 
somethiag  general  or  common  between  the  leTcnd  objects,  which  can 
alone  determiBe  ui  in  assigning  the  same  name  to  things  which,  coo- 
ttidcrcd  an  particubr*,  or  setting  uide  thai  general  nature,  aic  perfectly 
dittinct  and  indqimdeni.  Without  ihis  link  in  the  mind,  this  general 
perception  of  the  qu:ilrl)eii  of  things,  the  terms  a  wUte  hortf  could  no 
more  be  applied,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  au  more  applicable  to  aninule  of 
thit  deacription  genei^lly,  than  to  any  other  animal.  In  shoTt.  what 
■I  it  that  *  puts  the  same  common  name  into  a  capacity  of  aignifyiog  many 
particulart,'  but  tliai  those  partictdars  are,  and  are  concnved  to  be  uf  the 
same  kind  '  That  in,  general  terms  necetsarily  imply  a  clasx  of  things 
and  ideas.  Language  without  this  would  be  reduced  to  n  heap  of  proper 
oatites :  and  we  should  be  just  as  rouch  at  a  loss  to  name  any  object 
generally,  from  its  agreement  with  others,  a*  to  know  whether  we 
should  call  the  ^r«t  nun  we  met  in  the  Mreet  by  the  name  of  John  or 
Thomae.  The  existence  and  use  of  {general  (emu  i«  alone  a  tulficieat 
proof  of  the  powi-r  of  abattaction  in  the  human  mind ;  nor  is  it 
poi*ible  to  give  even  a  pluusible  account  of  knguage  without  it.  But 
Mr.  Tooke  has  on  all  pflMiblc  occationn  »:icrificed  common  sense  to  a 
false  philosophy  and  q)i};ran)mauc  logic.  Inon|>oiiiifln  co  this  author's 
UKTtioD,  thit  we  have  neither  complex  nor  abttract  ideas,  I  think  It 
may  be  proved  to  a  demon«tration  that  we  have  no  others.  If  our 
idcat  were  abBoIutely  simple  and  individual,  we  could  have  no  idea  of 
any  of  thone  obtectt  which  in  this  erring,  half-thinking  philosophy  are 
called  individual,  at  a  table  or  a  chair,  a  blade  of  grats,  or  a  grain  of 
sand.  For  every  one  of  these  includes  a  certain  conliguratioa,  hard- 
ness, colour,  &c.  i.r.  ideas  of  diScrenc  things,  and  received  by  dtifer- 
ent  tennefi,  which  must  be  put  together  by  the  underAtanding  before 
they  can  be  referred  to  any  particular  thing,  or  foriQ  one  idea. 
Without  the  cementing  power  of  the  mind,  all  our  ideas  wontd  be 
neceitarily  decomposed  and  crumbled  down  into  their  original  clemeois 
and  BcNional  parts.  Wc  could  indeed  never  carry  OQ  a  chain  of 
rranoning  on  any  subject,  for  the  very  links  of  which  this  chain  most 
consin,  would  be  ground  to  powder.     No  two  of  these  aioraic  im- 

Creteioni  could  ever  club  together  to  form  even  a  sensible  point,  ntnch 
■M»  should  we  be  able  ever  to  arrive  at  any  of  the  larger  masses,  or 
nominal  descriptions  of  things.  AU  nature,  all  objects,  all  pans  of  all 
objects  would  be  c<|ually  *  without  form  and  void.'  Tie  maJahnt  u 
formalive,  to  borrow  the  expression  of  a  celebrated  German  writer,  or 
it  ii  that  alone  which  by  its  pervading  and  elastic  energy  unfolds  and 
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espaodi  our  idew.  that  gi*e<  ocder  and  consiuracy  to  thnn,  that 
ani^iu  to  crery  pairt  it»  proper  pbcci  and  that  conatruct*  ifac  idea  of 
the  whole.  Ideas  aie  (be  offipring  of  the  undcTitoiulnift,  not  of  the 
■eam.  In  other  words,  it  u  the  undetsuadinii'  alooe  that  perceivex 
rduioot  but  cvtrj  object  w  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  relations.  In 
•horCt  there  i»  do  object  or  idea  which  does  not  coniiit  of  a  number 
of  paru  amoged  in  a  certain  manner,  but  of  this  amngemeM  the 
puts  tbemselves  caoaot  be  coiMcioua,  A  'phyMcal  consider ati.oa  of 
ibe  seoan  aad  the  mind '  can  arret  therefore  account  for  our  ideas, 
ereo  of  Hmible  objeat.  Mr.  Locke's  own  principlef  do  indeed  ex- 
clude all  power  of  underBtaoding  from  the  human  mind.  The  manoer 
in  which  Hobbcs  add  Berkeley  liave  explained  the  n.iture  of  macbe- 
nminl  demooKratiaa  upon  thi«  syRtem  ihow>  ii«  utter  inadequacy  to 
aay  of  the  parpows  of  general  rcaionin;;,  and  is  a  plain  confession  of 
the  necesaity  of  abitract  ideu.  Mr.  Hume  conndcrs  the  principle 
that  abstiaciioa  ti  not  an  operation  of  the  mind,  but  of  language,  a>  one 
of  th«  BKMt  capital  discoveries  of  modem  philosophyf  ano  attribucei  it 
to  Biahop  Berkeley.  Berkeley  has  however  only  adopted  tlic  argu- 
iDcms  anil  indeed  almost  the  very  words  of  Hobbei.  The  laaet 
MShor  in  the  passage  which  has  been  already  quoted  says,  *  By  this 
nofontioo  of  names,  eomc  of  larger,  some  of  stricter  signification,  we 
tara  the  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  things  imagined  in  the  mind 
iuo  a  reckoning  of  the  conse<]uences  of  appellations.  For  rx.imple, 
a  BttB  that  hath  no  use  of  speech  at  all,  such  as  i«  bom  and  remains 
pnfrcdy  deaf  and  dumb,  if  he  set  before  his  eyes  a  triangle,  and  by  h 
two  right  angles,  (Mch  as  are  the  comer*  of  a  square  figure)  he  may 
by  aeditatioD  compare  and  find  that  the  three  angks  of  that  triangJc 
arc  eooal  to  those  two  right  angles  that  stand  by  il.  But  if  another 
triangle  be  shewn  him  different  in  shape  from  the  former,  he  cannot 
know  without  a  new  labour,  whether  the  three  angles  of  that  alto  be 
Equal  to  the  same.  But  he  that  hath  the  use  of  words,  when  ht  ob- 
■ema  that  such  equality  was  consequent  not  to  the  length  of  the  eidei, 
dor  to  any  ochcr  particular  thing  in  hi>  triangle,  but  only  to  thi«,  that 
tlw  adea  were  straight  and  the  angles  three,  and  thai  that  was  nil  for 
wbiefa  be  named  it  a  trbngle,  witt  boldly  conclude  unieersaDy,  that 
path  equality  of  angle*  it  in  all  triangles  whatioevcr;  and  register  his 
inrcntioQ  in  thcac  general  lermi :  £ve/y  iriai^U  Inal)  iij  ibret  aagUt 
laaal  10  tttio  righi  onfi.  And  thus  the  consequence  found  in  one  par- 
ocwbr,  comes  to  be  registered  and  remembered  as  an  universal  rule; 
and  discharges  our  mental  reckoning  of  time  and  place,  and  dclircra 
M  from  all  labour  of  ibe  mind  saving  the  first,  and  makes  that 
wfaicb  was  found  true  ivr/  and  itcw  to  be  trve  ia  aJll'met  and  plaeu' — 
itewtaitaM,  p.  14. 
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fiiihop  Berkeley  givei  the  fame  view  of  ihe  ouiirc  of  abstract 
reasoning  in  the  introduction  to  hts*  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.' 
*  But  licic,'  he  says,  '  it  will  be  dcmBodcd  how  wc  can  kaow  aoy  pro- 
ixwiiion  to  be  true  of  al)  paittcular  trianglca.  except  wc  have  fiift  leeo 
It  demonctrated  of  the  ab«tract  ideaof  a  triangle,  which  agrees  equally 
to  all.  To  vhich  1  aiuwcr,  that  though  the  idea  I  hare  ia  view, 
whilst  I  make  the  dcmoBstraTton  be,  for  totiancc.  that  of  ao  iioKelca 
rectangular  triangV,  whone  »ide«  are  of  a  determinate  length,  I  may 
DCfcrthdcM  be  certain  ii  extends  to  all  other  rectilinear  triangles  of 
what  sort  or  bignct*  sorrcr.  And  thai  because  neither  the  right  angle 
nor  the  eijuality  nor  the  determinate  length  of  the  aidei  are  at  all  con- 
ceiDcd  in  the  demon tli.ntion.  'Ti»  true,  the  diagram  1  ha<e  to  view 
includea  all  these  particular),  but  then  there's  not  the  leaa  mention 
made  of  them  in  the  proof  of  the  proposition.  It  i»  not  said  the 
three  anglet  arc  equal  to  two  right  ones,  becaute  one  of  them  is  a 
right  angle,  or  because  the  atdrt  comprehend  in;;  it  are  of  (he  same 
length  I  which  iuilicicntly  shows  that  the  right  angle  might  havr  been 
oblique  and  the  sides  unequal,  and  for  all  that  ihc  dcntODSintioD  bare 
held  Kuod.  And  foi  this  reason  it  is  that  I  cooclude  that  to  be  true 
of  any  oblique  angular  or  scalenoa,  which  I  had  demontirated  of  a 
particular  right  angled  equicrural  triangle,  and  not  because  I  demon 
Btrated  the  pro|K]iiition  of  the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle.* — Page  34. 

This  answer  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory.  It  amount  to 
this,  that  though  the  diagram  we  have  in  view  includes  a  number  of 
particular  circumsianccs,  not  applicable  to  other  ca^cs  yet  wc  know 
Ihe  principle  to  he  true  generally,  because  tbtr/  it  uoi  lli  hajl  mention 
made  !if  these  pArlitutari  ia  iht  ^oiif  of  tht  ptap6iiiif>K. 

When  it  is  aaiicrted  that  wc  mutt  necessarily  have  the  idea  of  * 
particular  siic  whenever  we  think  of  a  man  in  general,  all  that  i> 
intended  t  bt^licve  is  that  we  must  think  of  ■  particular  height.  This 
idea  it  is  supposed  must  be  particular  and  determinate)  just  as  wc 
must  draw  a  line  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  make  a  mark  with  the 
slider  of  a  measuring  instrument  in  one  place  .ind  not  in  another.  I 
think  it  may  be  shown  that  this  view  of  the  question  is  also  extremely 
fallacious  and  an  inver«ion  of  the  order  of  our  ideas.  The  height  ch 
the  individual  is  thus  resolved  into  the  consideration  of  the  lines 
ternitnating  or  defining  it,  and  the  iotermcdiatc  spcKC  of  which  it 
proj»cr]y  consists  i^  entirely  ovcrtooked.  For  let  us  take  any  given 
height  of  a  man,  whether  lall,  short,  or  middle-sized,  and  let  that 
height  he  as  visible  as  you  please,  I  would  auk  whether  the  actual 
length  to  which  it  amounts  does  not  conutc  of  a  number  of  other 
lengths,  as  if  it  be  a  tall  nun,  the  length  will  be  six  feet,  and  cadi  of 
thc«c  feet  will  consist  of  a«  many  incites,  and  thoac  inches  will  be 
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again  made  up  of  dednuls  aod  thotc  dcctmalt  of  other  (ubordiintt 
and  infinitcfimal  parts,  wbicb  mutt  be  all  distinctly  perceived  and 
added  together  before  the  mm  total  which  they  compote  tran  be  pre- 
tended to  be  a  diftinct,  partkular,  ot  iodiridaal  idea.  la  any  given 
ri>iblc  ob}cci  wc  hut  stwayt  a  grosi,  general  idea  of  lomcthing 
exteoded,  aod  never  of  the  precUe  lenj^ih ;  for  tliit  preciie  length  in 
it  b  thoaght  to  be  ii  oeceuarily  compotcd  of  a  oumbet  of  lengthi  too 
many,  and  too  minDic  to  be  separately  attended  to  or  jointly  comccived 
by  ibemind,  and  at  )ui  Io«e«  itielf  in  the  infinite  diviaibality  of  matter. 
Whit  ion  of  dininctoesa  or  todividuality  can  therefore  be  foond  ifl 
■ay  risible  image  or  object  ofsenac,  1  cannot  well  conceive  :  it  accmi 
lo  me  like  weking  for  ccruiniy  in  the  dancing  of  inaecii  in  the 
eveniag  uut,  or  for  fixedneaa  ind  rett  in  the  motion*  of  the  tea.  All 
panicBlars  are  nothing  but  scoemli,  more  or  IcM  defined  according  to 
drcamsiancei,  but  never  perfealy  so.  The  knowledge  of  .iny  finite 
being  re*t*  in  general*,  and  if  we  ihink  to  exclude  all  generality  from 
ov  ideat  of  things,  a>  implying  a  want  of  perfect  truth  and  clearness, 
we  man  be  conitraiocd  to  remain  in  utier  ignorance.  Let  any  one 
try  the  experiment  of  counting  a  Hock  of  sheep  driven  fast  by  bira, 
and  he  will  toon  find  his  imagination  unable  to  keep  pace  with  tbe 
npid  nxccMioo  of  objects ;  and  his  idea  of  a  particular  number  slide 
into  the  general  notion  of  multitude :  not  that  because  there  are  more 
tibjccti  Ulan  he  can  poiiibly  count  be  will  think  there  arc  none,  oi 
that  ibc  vrotd  JTott  will  present  to  his  mind  a  mere  name  without  any 
dea  correaponding  to  it.  bvery  act  of  the  attention,  every  object 
*e  see  or  think  ofi  oifcr»  a  proof  ul  the  name  kitid. 

The  application  of  this  view  of  the  subject  to  explain  the  difTerecce 
tetween  the  synthetical  and  analytical  facultie!,  between  generaliza- 
tion and  abstraction  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  this  last  word,  between 
(ormnao  tense  or  feeling  and  underManding  or  re»on,  demands  a 
wpnraic  CMay. 

I  do  not  think  it  powblc  ever  to  arrive  at  the  truth  upon  thcac,  or 
tt  prove  the  existence  of  general  or  abttraa  ideas,  by  bcginniag  in 
Mr.  Locke's  method  with  particular  one«.  This  faculty  of  aburac- 
tieo  or  generalization  (to  vtc  the  words  indiSrrently)  is  indeed  by 
nnat  considered  u  a  sort  of  artificial  refinement  upon  our  other  ideas, 
u  an  excrescence,  no  ways  contained  in  the  common  impressions  of 
tkin^  nor  scarcely  necessary  to  the  common  purposes  of  life  j  and  is 
ij  Mr.  Locke  altogether  denied  to  be  among  the  faculties  of  brutes. 
It  is  the  ornament  and  t»p-«^dition  of  the  mind  of  man  which  pro- 
ceeding from  wmple  sensation  upward*,  i«  gradnally  tuMimed  into  the 
afaairact no^ns  ch  things:  *so  from  the  root  springK  lighter  the  green 

~k,  ftTKB  thence  the  leaves  more  airy,  last  the  bright  consummate 
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flower.'  Od  the  oihet  band,  I  imagine  that  all  our  tutidos  horn  fint 
to  la«t  arc,  atiictly  apeaking,  general  aod  abairact.  Dot  abaolnte  and 
particular,  and  liiat  thU  faculty  mixn  itself  more  at  lew  with  crery 
act  of  the  mind,  and  Id  every  moment  of  iti  exittence. 

Lwtly,  I  conceive  that  the  mind  hat  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in 
this  and  other  ({ueBtiona  of  the  Bsmc  kiod.  ThcdiAcuIty  bclooging 
to  the  notion  of  absuaction  or  comtKchennian  it  ia  perhaps  impoMible 
ever  to  clear  up  :  bet  that  i*  no  reason  why  wc  should  diacard  thote 
operations  from  titc  human  mine)  any  more  than  wc  should  deny  the 
existence  of  motion,  extettiion,  or  curved  lines  in  lutorc,  becaoac  we 
cannot  explain  them.  Matter  alone  seems  to  have  the  privilege  of 
prcicntiog  difiicultici  and  coniradictioDs  ai  any  time,  which  pact 
current  under  ihc  name  o{  fatts ;  but  the  mamcni  any  thing  of  this 
kind  is  observed  in  the  undersuniling,  all  the  petulance  of  logicians  is 
up  in  arms.  The  mind  i»  made  the  mark  on  which  they  vent  all  the 
modes  and  fifrum  of  their  impertinence :  and  mciaphyiical  tnitb  has 
in  this  respect  lared  like  the  milk-white  hlod,  the  emblem  of  pure 
faith,  in  Dryden'i  fable,  which 

•  Has  oft  been  chased 
With  Scythian  <(hafts  and  many  wineed  wound* 
Aimed  a<  her  heart,  wai  often  fo-rcea  to  fly, 
Anil  doomed  to  death,  though  talt^d  not  to  die.' 
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THt  modem  tystcm  of  philosophy  has  one  great  idxanuge,  which 
makes  it  dilEcult  to  attack  it  with  any  hopes  of  success,  namely,  that 
it  b  not  founded  on  any  of  the  prevailing  opinions  or  natural  flings 
of  mankind.  It  rests  upon  a  mrj^Ic  principle— its  boaated  superiority 
over  all  prejudice.  Uniuppcrtcd  by  facta  oi  reason,  it  is  by  this 
circumstance  alone  enabled  to  trample  upon  every  diaate  of  the 
understanding  or  feeling  of  the  heart,  aa  weak  and  vulgar  prejudices. 
Id  this  alone  it  is  tccuic  and  invulnerable.  To  this  it  owes  iu  giant 
jwwcr  and  dreaded  name.  Let  the  contradictions  and  fallacies  con- 
tained in  the  sysiem  be  proved  over  and  over  again,  «till  the  uniwcr 
is  ready : — all  the  objections  made  to  it  arc  tcwivcd  into  prejtuStt. 
Destitute  of  every  other  suppon,  it  suggers  our  faith  in  received 
opinions  by  the  hardihood  of  its  assertions,  and  derives  its  claim  to 
implicit  credence  by  the  boldness  of  lU  dcGaocc  of  all  cstabtiahed 
authority.  Common  sense  is  brought  to  the  bar  like  an  old  ofTeodcr, 
and  condemned  without  a  hearing.     Under  the  shelter  of  thii  pre- 
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•onjriion  then  it  ao  abuirdity  »o  gmt  >■  not  to  be  advanced  wnh 

impoflity.     There  if   no   hypolhnis,   howrrcr   gratuitous,  howrvcr 

inadequatF,  oi  however  onfounded,  ihai  is  not  held  up  at  the  true 

ooc,  if  it  it  bm  coatrarjr  to  all  obtervation  and  experience.     The 

gnmett  credulity  nuccccda  to  the  moti  extravagant  vccpticitm.     From 

bring    the  lUvei  oi  authority   we  become  the  dupn  of  paradox. 

Eveqr  opinion  which  i*  to  abturd  »  nerer  to  have  been  alfrmed 

before  it  converted  into  ao   undeniable   truth.     Whoever  dares  to 

(jncftion  it,  unawed  by  the  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and  undazzled 

by  the  novHtjr  on  the  other,  is  eoDiidered  lu  a  person  of  a  narrow 

aad    bigoud  uodereumdiDCt  *nd   as  rclin(|ui  thing  all   claim  to  the 

rxcrciae  of  his  rratoo.     We  are  efTectually  drleircd  (rom  protmini; 

agiiDM  any  of  thne  'wite  tiwa  and  modem  iostancea '  by  the  dread 

of  being  imxcd  up  with  the  vulgar)  and   we  dare  not  avoid  the 

commoa  feeUngs  of  humanity  leai  wr  should  be  ridiculed  u  (he  Hupea 

of  telf-love,  oe  oi  the  whininj;  cant  of  ntoralitts.     There  it  however 

ito  bigotry  >o  blind  aa  that  which  it  founded  on  a  eiippoeed  exemption 

from  alt  prejudice.     The  mind  in  thn  cate  iijeniifirt  every  opinion  of 

it*  ovn  with  reaaon  ittelf :  and  regarding  the  objrctiont  made  to  it  ai 

proceeding  from  a  jaundiced  and  dittoited  view  of  the  caie,  it  coo- 

vtna  them  into  the  atrongeat  confirmiitioni  of  the  depth  and  compre> 

hentiveneca  of  its  own  view*.     There  are  accordinglv  no  people  to 

tittle  capable  of  reMooiog  »«  thote  who  make  the  louaest  pfetentions 

to  h :  and  having  WMmed  the  name  of  Philoiophen,  are  attonithed 

tbat  any  one  thould  call  their  title  in  quettion. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  cbeie  obter*iiiion*  from  reading  Helvetiut'a 
account  of  aclfJove,  which  i*  nothing  hut  a  teriet  of  niiiirepreteota' 
tions  and  aiauniptione  of  the  qucsnon,  and  which  can  only  have 
■npoaed  upon  his  teadert  from  that  tone  of  confidence  and  alertness 
which  meo  always  have  in  attacking  a  received  and  long-established 
pril)Ct|>le,  and  a  tacit  and  inrolutiury  frelin^  that  boldneu  of  opinion 
iiaplics  suengih  and  independence  of  mirKf.  A  few  examplei  will 
show  that  thit  censure  ia  well-founded.  *  What,'  sayt  this  author  in 
the  beginning  of  hit  view  of  the  quettion, — *what  tc  the  human 
BBderttanding !  It  it  the  ataemblage  of  hit  ideas.  To  what  tort  of 
■wlcratandtng  do  we  give  the  name  of  talent  {  To  the  understanding 
OOacentmed  upon  a  tingle  mbject  i  thac  it  to  tay  to  a  large  aiaembiage 
of  ideas  of  the  tame  kind. 

*  Now  if  there  ate  no  innate  ideas,  human  undcrtianding  and  gcniiu 
are  only  acquired ;  and  both  one  and  the  other  have  the  following 
faoditu  for  their  principles : 

'I.  Pbyaica)   tcoaibdity;    witboot   which   we   could   receive   oo 
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* ).  M«tnory,  that  i(  to  uy,  the  faculty  of  recalling  the  Koiatiooi 
received. 

*  J.  The   interetc  which   we  have   in    comparing  our   tcnutioiu 
together,  that  u  to  sxy,  to  ot»er*ing  with  attention  the  reeeniblancei 
and  diffcreDCea,  the  ajiiccmcata  aad  tiiugrccmmtt  of  tcrcral  objecti^ 
imongn  them.     It  ia  thi&  intcreu  wiuch  lixci  the  attention,  and  la' 
raindt   caiiimonty   wetl-organtted,    ia   the  efficient   cante   of  under- 
■taadiog.' 

It  if  added  in  a  note,  ■  To  judge,  according  to  M .  Kouascau,  ia  aot 
to  feel.  The  proof  of  hit  opinion  is  that  we  have  a  faculty  ot  pover 
which  enable*  ni  to  compare  objects.  Now  tliia  power  according  to 
him  cannot  be  the  effect  of  physical  fcnBlbility.  But,'  continuef 
Helvecius,  *  if  Rouvieau  had  more  profoundly  considered  the  ({ueftion, 
he  would  li.ive  ptrceiwd  that  thii  power  (or  faculty  of  onderttanding ) 
is  no  other  than  the  inictcnt  iterli  which  wr  have  to  comiKirc  ihrhe 
objecti,  and  that  this  interest  latei  its  rise  in  the  leeting  of  lelf-love, 
which  ia  the  immediate  effect  of  physical  Bensibility.'  This  ii  the 
author'*  account  of  the  ucdcrstaading.  it  is  bold  and  decided,  hut  it 
is  not  on  that  account  either  more  or  lets  true.  It  comei  to  ihii  i 
that  the  faculty  or  power  of  understanding  it  owing  to  the  uae 
have  lor  such  a  faculty  i  ot  thiit  wc  h^vc  a  power  of  ooitiparing  o«ri 
■enntioQii  because  we  have  an  interest  in  comparing  them,  and  that 
therefore  this  power  is  nothing  but  the  effect  of  physical  seodbility. 
So  that  a  man  before  he  hu  any  uodcrvtanding,  feeling  the  want  of  it, 
Bupplies  himself  with  this  very  neceasaty  faculty  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
and  out  of  pure  friendly  regard  to  himself.  The  ittierest  or  deaire  la 
fly  might  at  thi?  rate  tupply  us  with  .1  pair  of  wings,  or  an  effort  of 
curiosity  might  furnish  us  with  a  new  sense,  or  an  effort  of  self-interest 
might  enable  a  man  to  he  in  two  places  at  once.  All  these  con- 
scc^uenccB  might  very  easily  follow,  it  we  were  only  (ucisiicd  to  bclicrc 
any  extravagance  of  assertion,  and  to  use  word*  systematical ly  without 
cither  connexiori  or  meaning. 

The  whole  of  tliia  writer's  argument  againtit  the  existence  of  a 
benevolent  pnnctple  in  the  mind  is  founded  either  on  a  play  of  words, 
or  an  arbitrary  substitution  of  one  feeling  for  another.  He  has 
conlbunded,  and  does  not  even  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
distinction  between,  self>lovc,  considered  as  a  rational  principle  of 
action,  or  the  voluntary  and  delibersce  pursuit  of  our  own  good  as 
■ucb,  and  that  immcdiaiv  intercat  or  gratilica6oo  which  the  mind 
miiy  have  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  cither  relating  to  ourtclvcH  or 
others.  He  sometime*  evidently  considers  the  former  of  these,  that 
is,  a  deliberatiag,  calculating,  conscious  8cllisbne«s  as  the  only  rational 
principle  of  action,  and  treats  all  other  fcclingn  «  romance  and  folly, 
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or  tna  dniei  their  exiimc«  :  while  m  other  umn  he  comeitdf  thai 
the  most  diunte rested  genero«ity,  patfiaium,  and  lore  of  &ine,  ire 
c^oaUy  and  in  the  itricicsi  scnic  sclf-loTc,  because  the  purwit  of  ihcfc 
objca»  ii  coDDccied  with  and  icnds  immediately  and  iDtcntionally 
to  the  gfuitintioa  of  the  Individual  who  has  an  attichmenl  le 
tbeoi. 

After  ttniDg  the  sentimeni  ofRouuciu,  that  without  an  innate  and 
abttract  sense  of  right  and  wroug  we  should  not  we  the  just  mao  and 
the  true  citizca  cootult  the  public  ^ood  to  h»  own  prejudice, 
Hclvrtiiu  goes  on  tfaua : — *  No  oac.  I  reply,  has  ever  bceo  fovsd  to 
promote  the  pabhc  good  when  it  injaicd  his  owd  iniefeat.  The 
^triot  who  fi»k»  his  lii'e  to  crown  hiniMrlf  with  glory,  to  gain  the 

Sblic  esteem)  and  todelircr  his  country  from  davery,  yieldn  to  the 
rfing  which  it  most  agreeable  to  him.     Why  should  he  not  placv 
his  hapjilDCbs  in  the  exerdse  of  virtue,  in  the  acijoititioD  of  public 
rcipect,  and  in  the  pleasure  conte(|ucm  upon  this  respect  ?     For  what 
(caaoo,  in  a  word,  should  he  not  cxpuM  his  life  for  his  country,  when 
the  tailor  and  soldier,  the  one  at  wa,  and  the  other  in  the  treaehei^ 
daily  expose  theirs  for  a  shilling^     Tlic  tirtuout  man  who  seems  to 
lacrilice  hi*  own  good  to  that  of  the  public  is  only  governed  by  a 
•cmiment  of  ooblc  celf-interest.     Why  shouM    M.   Rousseau   deny 
here  thu  interest  i»  the  exclusive  and  uni>ertul  motire  of  action,  when 
he  himtelf  admits  it  in  a  thouKud  ptaceit  of  hi*  work  ? '     The  auihot 
ibeti  quotes  the  following  pasngr  fron    Roiuteau't  ^Emilius'   in 
wpport  of  his  doctrine : — '  A  man  may  indeed  pretend  to  prefer  my 
isUTcit  lo  his  oiTD :  however  plausibly  he  colours  over  this  falsehood, 
1  am  quite  sttre  it  is  one.*     But   I   would  ask  why,  on  the  principle 
jw  stated  by  Hclvetius,  he  nliould  not  ptefc:  another  to  hinitctf,  <  if 
it  ii  igree-ablc  to  him  '. '     Why  should  he  not  place  hit  liawiiness  in 
the  exercise  of  friendship  ?     Why  should  he  not  riik  bin  life  for  his 
Kritada  as  well  as  the  patriot  for   hia  country,  or  as  the  soldier  or 
mSot  for  a  shilling  a  day  ?      Wh;il  is  Ixcoim*,  all  of  a  sudden,  of  that 
Bot4e  self-interest  which  identities  u(  with  uur  country  und  our  kinil  i 
It  it  quite  forgot  ?     Has  it  cTsiwratcd   with  a  bicatii  i     Is  there 
Hllnng  of  tt  Im  ?     When  any  instances  are  brought,  or  tuppoted,  of 
(he  acriiice  of  private  interest  to  principle,  or  linuc,  or  passion,  it  is 
nnKdiaiely  pretended  that  these  iostaacc*  ate  not  at  all  inconsistent 
nh  [he  grand  uniTerial  principle  of  self>tntcrcBi,  which  embraces  all 
ihr  wotiBMOta  and  affections  of  the  human  mind,  even  the  most 
htroical  and  disinterested.     But  the  momnit  these  intucces  .ire  out 
M  tight  and    the   evasion   is   no  longer   necessary,  this   expansive 
franple  shrinks  into  its  own  luttiral  Utilenesi  again;  and  excludes 
tl  ngard  to  ibe  good  of  others  at  roniuitic  ;ind  idle  folly.    All  those 
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imtancei  of  virtue  which  are  at  one  inoment  perfecdy  corapntible  with 
thia  '  uoivcrwl  principle  oi'  action '  aic  thr  ocxt  (nontnit  uid  to  be 
incompatible  with  it,  and  (he  author  afur  hit  little  rhctoiical  frloziogs 
on  the  exun^ive  views  and  geoerom  lacriliws  of  •eH-taieiesi,  irr- 
TTiediately  dcKcodi  inio  the  vulgar  prorerh  that  *the  mitfortnno  of 
oihcts  arc  but  a  drnm.'     To  proceed :  Hclrctiua  aayi,  (p,  14) : 

■  What  we  understand  bjr  goodneu  or  the  moral  tcDK  in  man,  ii 
hia  benevolence  towarda  olhera :  and  ibti  beneroleoce  we  alway*  Rod 
ia  protiortkin  to  the  utility  they  are  of  to  htm.  1  prcin  my  fellow- 
dcizena  to  ctrangert,  and  my  fiinid  to  my  Mlow-citizciu.  The 
welfare  of  my  friend  is  reflected  opon  me.  If  be  becotnee  mote  rich 
and  more  powtttui,  I  paitalce  of  hii  riches  and  hi»  pown.  Bcnerc^- 
snce  toward*  others  it  nothing,  then,  but  the  rfftct  of  love  to 
ounrlret.* 

The  infisreace  here  atatcd,  that  benevolence  is  merely  a  reHection 
from  (elf-love,  it  founded  on  the  aunmption  that  we  always  fed  for 
others  in  proportion  to  the  advantsgc  they  are  of  to  us,  and  this 
asmunption  is  a  false  one.  That  the  habitual  or  known  connexion 
between  our  own  welfare  and  that  of  others,  it  one  great  source  of 
our  atlachment  to  thrm,  one  bond  of  society,  it  what  I  do  not  wish 
to  deny  i  the  question  is  whether  ii  ii  the  only  one  ta  the  mind,  or 
whether  benevolence  \\aa  not  a  natural  buit  of  its  own  to  rest  upon, 
as  well  an  self-love.  Grant  this,  and  the  actual  effeetn  which  we 
observe  in  human  life  will  follow  from  both  prtociplcs  connbined ;  but 
to  say  that  our  attachment  to  others  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  our 
oblintionfl  to  them,  it  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  human  luture.  I 
¥rou1d  ask  whether  die  alTcctioo  of  a  mother  for  her  child  is  owing  to 
the  good  received  or  bcfltowcd;  to  the  child's  power  of  conferring 
beneJits,  or  its  standing  in  need  of  otsittance  !  Are  not  the  fatij^ues 
which  the  mother  undergoes  for  the  child,  its  helpless  con^iition,  its 
little  vexations,  its  suffcrioga  from  ilF  health  or  accidents,  additioDal 
ties  upon  maternal  tenderness,  which  by  increasing  the  attention  to  tb» 
wants  of  the  child  and  ^nxiciy  to  supply  them,  produce  a  pr^vottion- 
ablc  interest  in  an  uitacliment  to  its  wdfarc?  HclTctiiis  jasily 
obienres  that  we  prefer  a  friend  to  a  stranger,  but  die  reason  which 
h«  assigns  for  it,  that  our  interests  and  pleasure*  are  more  closely 
allied,  is  not  the  only  one.  We  panicipaic  io  the  svccesscs  of  our 
Iriends,  it  is  true,  but  we  also  participate  In  their  dJstrewet  and  dis- 
appointments, and  it  is  not  always  found  that  this  lesjen*  ovr  regard 
for  them.  Benevolence,  therefore,  it  not  a  mere  physical  reflection 
from  self-love.  His  account  of  friendship  agrees  exactly  with  that 
which  the  grave  historian  of  Jonathan  Wild  has  given  of  the  friendship 
between  his  hero  and  Count  La  Kusc :  '  Mutual  interest,  the  greatest 
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all  pnrpoM*,  wu  ihe  ceneot  of  ihii  aUiince,  wbich  nothing  of 
eotuep^nct  but  lupcnor  inter Mt  wai  capable  of  dtiiolnng.' 

The  mechanical  ptinciplc  of  utociuioOi  andcrttocd  id  a  strict 
fCQW,  vill  not  accouDC  for  the  muhtfariout  and  mixed  nature  of  om 
iffvctiofu,  and  if  we  do  not  undcrstaDd  it  in  a  itrict  uxaae,  it  will 
then  aolf  be  uiothci  nunc  for  cyinpathy,  imagioaiioD,  oi  any  thing 
die. 

■  What  then  is  truth,'  proceeds  thii  author,  *  u  the  natural  Bond- 
acM,  or  moral  kbm,  m  much  extolled  by  the  Engilih?  What 
distinct  idea  can  wc  form  of  inch  a  icnte,  or  oo  what  eTidence  found 
Its  exiuoKe  i  If  we  allow  a  moral  (eDse,  why  not  allow  an 
algebraical  or  chemical  kiik?  Nothing  i»  more  abvurd  than  thit 
tbeologkal  pbiloaophy  of  Shaitcsbtiry,  aixl  yet  mott  of  the  Eoglioh 
arc  as  much  delighted  with  it  a*  ibe  French  formerly  wrre  with  their 
muatc.  It  i*  not  the  lame  with  other  natiooB.  No  foreigner  can 
ladrivtaDd  the  one  or  hear  the  other.  It  ii  a  lilm  oo  the  eye  of 
Ihe  EngUsh,  which  it  ia  neccvury  lo  remoTe  in  ordei  that  tliey 
may  tee. 

■  According  to  ihrir  phtloaopliy,  a  man  in  a  itatc  of  iodifFeteoce 
■tttng  ia  his  elbow  chair,  detire*  the  good  of  otiieri :  but  in  it  tar 
W  he  ia  indifTerent,  man  detire*  and  can  dr»ire  nothing.  A  itaie  of 
deitre  and  inditferencc  ia  incompatible.  These  philoaophert  rcjxat  in 
nin  that  the  moral  aente  it  implanted  in  man,  and  makes  him  at  a 
eonio  onie  ditpoted  to  corepattiooate  the  MilFertnga  of  hit  fellavt. 
TUa  lyitem  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  >y«tcm  of  innate  idcM 
tnennmed  by  Locke.  For  my  port,  I  can  form  an  idea  of  my  live 
waN*,  and  ot  the  organ  which  cotucitute  them  :  but  I  confess  that 
I  haw  oo  more  tdea  of  a  moral  senic  than  oi  a  moral  cleplutni  and 
caole.  The  enthuaiasts  for  "  mural  beauty  "  are  ignorant  of  tlie 
OMnnpt  in  which  these  nations  are  held  by  all  those  who,  either  in 
dw  daractcr  of  atatcsmca,  oflicers  of  police,  or  men  of  the  wodd, 
bte  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  human  nuture  it.* — Page  1 5. 

In  really  10  the  dognutieal  queation  with  which  this  passage  begins 
— 'What  duitinct  idea  can  be  given  of  the  moral  acnsef  * — I  answer 
bt  myielf,  the  following  very  explicit  one :  namely,  that  it  is  the 
KKDfal  preference  of  good  u>  evil,  arising  from  the  conceptioa  or  idea 
^Kffled  of  them  in  the  andcrsUnding.  Those  who  assert  a  moral 
mt(  aHirni  that  there  ia  a  faculty  of  some  sort  or  other  inseparable 
ftmnilie  nature  of  a  rational  and  intelligent  being,  that  enables  ns  to 
fcnaa  conception  of  good  and  evil,  or  of  the  feeling*  of  pleasure  and 
fU  generally  speaking,  which  ideas  so  formed  hare  a  natural  tendency 
loticiie  certain  alfections  and  actions. 

Th«c,  00  the  other  hand,  who  deny  a  moral  aeose,  or  any  thiog 
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eoiufalent  to  it,  mun  aflitiu  either  that  we  can  farm  no  idea  whucrer 
of  the  leelJngit  of  others  or  of  good  and  evil  geaeraiiy  (peakioj^  or 
chu  these  ideu  have  no  powible  influence  orcr  1^  mtnd.cxccpi  I'svm 
their  coaacxion  with  phyaicil  impieuions,  memory,  habit,  tclf-intcrcst, 
or  eome  other  motive,  (]uite  diiitnct  from  the  ideal  themMlvec  But 
I  have  alccody  nhuwa  tiiu  wiLhoui  the  ciMjpcTaiioo  of  ibQdiuI  nwtlTMi 
there  could  be  neither  habit,  nor  self- interest,  nor  Toiuniaiy  acwm  of 
any  kind.  The  moral  it  therefore  nothing  but  the  3{>plicatioo  of  the 
undcritanding  to  the  fecliDgs  or  ideas  of  good.  The  <]ueMioD, 
coosct^ucntly,  whether  there  is  a  inoril  acDK,  is  reducible  to  ihi»( 
whether  the  mind  can  underatand  or  conceive,  or  be  atTrcted  by  any 
thing  beyoad  its  own  physicaJ  or  mcchiiaical  feeling*.  If  it  can,  then 
there  is  lomethtng  in  man  besides  bis  five  kuk-s  and  the  ofganij 
which  compose  them,  for  these  can  gi*e  him  no  thought,  conception, 
or  lympathy  with  any  thing  bcyood  himself,  or  even  with  himself 
beyond  the  present  moment.  Tbe  aaioos,  and  events,  and  feelings 
of  humaD  life,  the  passions  :ind  pursuits  of  men,  could  no  more  go  on 
without  the  interference  of  the  uaderitanding  thiii  vithout  an  original 
principle  of  physical  sensibility.  Neither  the  one  nor  tbe  other 
expUinK  the  whole  economy  of  our  moral  nature,  but  that  i«  no  rcawBi 
why  both  are  not  essential  and  integrant  parts  of  it.  The  6*t  sensH 
and  the  organs  which  compose  them  will  nut  account  for  tbe  sdcncc 
of  nionUtiy,  let  it  be  as  iiDperfeci  as  it  may,  any  more  than  for  the 
tcience  of  algebra  or  cheraittry  in  the  different  degrees  in  which  they 
art  poese)«cd  by  dilfcrent  men.  I'he  point  is  not  whether  reason  is 
furnishing  us  with  a  perfect  and  infallible  rale  of  action,  ahtuluie  over 
any  other  motive  or  passion,  hut  whether  it  ii  any  rule  at  all,  whether 
it  has  any  possible  influence  over  our  moral  feelings.  According  to 
HelveiiuK,  the  moral  sense  is  either  a  word  without  meaoing,  or  it 
must  ii}<nify  one  of  out  live  senses :  that  is,  impressions  not  actually 
aifeciing  one  or  other  ut  these  ate  to  him  absolutely  nothing.  It  u 
strange  that  after  this  Ite  should  propose  to  take  tbe  &\tn  fionthe  eye* 
oftliose  who  ridiculously  fancy  that  they  have  other  ideas.  It  is  as 
if  a  blind  man  should  undertake  to  undeceive  tho«e  who  can  sec,  with 
respect  to  certain  chemical  notions,  called  objecu  of  nghu  In  coo- 
ftrmation  of  hi«  theory,  he  refers  the  romantic  admirers  of  moral 
beauty  to  the  opinion  of  certain  classes  and  professions  of  men,  whote 
risital  ray  has  been  purged,  and  who,  it  should  acem,  poneia  a  son  of 
second  tight  into  human  nature,  namely,  ministers  of  state,  officer*  of 
police,  and  men  of  business.  Either  this  argument  it  a  satire  on  these 
characters,  or  on  the  understanding  of  his  readers.  If  these  respect- 
able, and,  I  dare  say,  very  welUnieaning  iiersann,  are  by  ttie  oarrowneas 
of  their  occupations  and  views,  precluded  from  nny  general  iii»wledge 
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ef  Imoub  nature,  or  the  Tifton  of  the  human  h«art,  it  iv  an  dncivil 
iron^  to  propose  tbcni  as  coniummatc  judgci  of  the  abotract  nature  of 
mao.     If,  on  the  other  hand,   in   ipite  of  iheir  emplo^ntent,  they 
teaia  the  ume  notion*  and  liberality  cf  feeling  at  other  men,  there  ii 
so  nana  u>  anpposc  that  they  would  subscribe  to  the  tcotinicnt  of  our 
■uhor,  thai  morality  *  ii  an  iwair  of  the  five  tentea : '  a  proposition 
which  any  minitter  of  ttate,  ot  police  officer,  or  mao  of  the  world, 
powcMcd  of  the  Icut  commoQ  seme,  would  treat  with  ai  much  con- 
tempt and  incredulity  at  Shaftesbury  or  Hutcheton.     Our  author*! 
obferTBtion,  that  the  notion  of  a  moral  tenie  or  natural  dtipotition  to 
•ynpatbisc  with  others,  ts  only  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  in  die(>ui«e, 
h  another  misconceptioa  of  the  luiurc  of  the  quemion.     The  actual 
feeling   of  campaasion  is  not,  ai  he  layt,  innate;  hut  this  no  more 
proTca  that  the  ditpoiation  to  compoMion  or  bencvoteocc  is  not  iaoatc, 
tku  the  Ibci  that  the  ideas  or  feeliDgi  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  not 
ianace  and  horn  with  us,   provei  that  physical  tenaibility  is  not  an 
origiRal  faculty  of  the  mind.     Mora]  ifoiibilily,  or  the  capacity  cf 
bdag  affected  by  the  ideas  of  cenain  objeciti  is  a»  much  a  pan  of 
av  Harare  as  physical  seotiibility,  or  the  capacity  of  being  alfected 
n   a  certain   manner  by  the  object*  thcmtelvet.      Hdvetim   says, 
Bhytical  srasibility  is  the  otdy  tguality  cHcntisl  to  the  nature  of  man : 
I  nswer,  that  physical  icoiibiliiy  it  not  the  only  quality  essential  to 
the  tuttore  of  man.     To  thow  how  tencele^s  and  inrignilicant  u  this 
kind  of  rcaaonin^  I  will  refer  baclt  to  Hclvctius's  condac  profession 
of  hu  mMaphytical  faith,  which  is  that  he  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
fin  inaea  and  of  the  organs  of  them,  Uit  of  nothing  die.     Now, 
I  may  ask,  how  he  comes  by  this  itiea  ^    Which  of  his  senses  or  which 
of  the  organs  of  them  is  it  that  gi»e*  liirn  an  idea  of  the  oilier  four  ? 
Hat  the  eye  an  action  of  word^  or  the  eai  of  colours,  or  either  of 
tiic  impreHioiu  of  laMr,  smell,  or  feeling  f     Which  of  them  is  die 
common  tense  i  or  if  nunc,  mu«  we  not  suppose  some  euperinteoding 
fienhy  lo  which  all  the  other  imprcinoni  are  subject,  and  which  alone 
can  give  him  an  idea  of  his  own  senses  or  their  organs?     Another 
instance  of  the  utter  want  of  logical  and  cooEeaiiive  reasoning  which 
duracierizes  the  French  philosophers,  might  be  giten  in  their  singular 
proof  of  the  sdfiibDeti  of  the  human  mind  fi-om  the  incompatibility  of 
a  natr  of  dcnre  and  a  ttate  of  indtfTeTence.    The  English  philoraphers 
mre  charged  with  representing  a  man  in  a  state  of  indiifcrence,  'seated 
io  ht>  arnKbair,'  a>  detiiing  the  good  of  other*.     This  aira-cliair  it 
h  should  aecm,  no  lew  than  his  tiatc  of  indifTcTcncc,  presents  certain 
iiunnnowUable  barriers  to  his  de&irei,  which  they  cannot  past  to  as  to 
adect  hifu  with  the  diglitett  concern  for  any  thing  beyond  it.     So  far 
ta  a  man  it  indilfcreot  to  cicty  thing,  he  cannot  it  is  true  desire  any 
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^llluiB.     All  that  followi  from  this  is,  that  *o  fiir  a«  be  d««irc*  iht 
good  of  others  h«  it  not  in  a  vtotc  of  iodifiVrmce. 

Thai  a  mnn  cannot  dnirc  ao  object  aiul  nuc  desire  it  at  the  mat 
lime  requires  no  proof.  But  what  ought  lo  have  been  proved,  and 
what  was  mesnt  to  be  so,  is  that  a  man  in  a  state  of  inditTerence  to 
the  welfare  of  others  on  his  own  account,  cannot  desire  it  for  their 
sake,  and  this  is  whH  it  not  proved  by  the  truism  mentioned.  The 
genersl  maxim,  that  I  cannot  deaire  any  object  as  lonj;  us  I  am 
indifTcTCRC  to  it,  cannot  be  made  to  show  that  sclf^ntcrnt  is  the  onljr 
motive  that  can  make  me  pt«  from  the  one  state  into  the  other.  By 
tnditfcrence,  as  used  by  the  writers  here  ridiculed,  in  a  popular  aettK, 
is  evidently  meant  the  want  of  personal  oi  physical  interest  in  way 
object,  and  to  say  that  this  necesuLrily  implies  the  want  of  every  other 
kind  ofinicrt-st  in  it,  of  all  ratiODai  desire  of  the  good  oi  others,  is  a 
meagre  assumptioa  of  the  point  in  dispute.  It  is  strange  that  tbesc 
pretenders  to  [>hi[osophy  ctioose  to  insult  the  Koglith  writer*  for 
daring  to  wear  the  plain,  homely,  useful,  nuional  goib  of  philosophy, 
while  their  most  gloaiy  and  most  fashionable  euiu  arc  mode  up  of  the 
shreds  aa<t  ptchct  stolen  from  our  countryman  Ilobbct,  disguised 
with  a  few  spangles,  linfielled  bee,  and  tagged  points  of  their  own. 

Helrcuus'i  paraphrase  of  Hobbc*'*  nuxim,  that  'pity  i*  only 
aftolhei  name  for  self-love,'  is  as  follows: 

<  What  then  do  I  feel  in  Uie  presence  of  an  object  of  compusioo .' 
A  strong  emotion.  What  causes  this  emotion  ?  The  recollectioD  of 
the  sutTeringa  lo  which  man  h  subject,  and  to  which  I  am  myself 
liable.  It  is  this  consideration  that  disturbs,  that  lormeots  me,  and 
•o  lonf;  as  the  uofortunaLc  sulTcrcr  continuet  in  my  prcseacc  1  am 
aiTected  with  melancholy  Kniatians.  Have  t  relieved  him, — do  1  no 
longer  see  him  ?  A  ciilm  is  tosenstbly  restored  to  my  breast,  becaoie 
in  proportion  to  the  distnnce  to  whicK  h*  it  removed, the  r«memhrance 
of  the  evils  which  his  si^hL  recalled  is  ](radually  effaced.  When 
I  was  concerned  for  him,  then,  I  wai  concerned  only  tor  myself. 
What  are,  in  fact,  the  sufTcrini^s  which  1  compcusioDate  the  most? 
They  arc  those  not  only  which  I  have  felt  myself,  but  those  which  1 
my  still  feel.  Thoie  evils  the  more  present  to  my  memory  impress 
me  more  strongly.  My  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  another  is 
always  in  exact  proporiion  to  my  fear  nf  being  exposed  to  the  same 
suiferings  myself.  I  would  willingly,  if  it  were  possible,  destroy  the 
very  germ  of  my  own  tutferings  in  him,  and  thus  be  released  from 
the  apprehension  of  the  like  evils  to  myself  in  time  to  come.  The 
love  ot  others  is  never  any  thing  more  in  the  human  miod  than  the 
effect  of  love  to  ourselves,  and  cooiequently  of  our  physical  seeaibility.' 
— Vol.  ii.  pj^  20. 
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I  follow! : — What  do  I  &cl  in  the 


of 


To  ihtt  1  tatwcT  aa  lollowa : — What  do  I  l«cl  in  iIk  pretence 

an  object  of  eompOMion  f     A  ationg  emotion.     What  cautet  cbti 

emotion  i     Not,  certainly,  the  jrcncral  rccollcciion  of  ihc  ndTcnaga  lo 

which  man  in  general  ii  subject,  or  to  wttich  1  myiclf  may  be  expoted. 

It  U  not  this  remote  and  accidentil  refiection,  which  hat  no  particular 

lefcrencc  to  the  object  bct'orc  mc,  but  a  Firong  icntc  of  the  KifFcriDgi 

of  tlie  particular    pcrion,  excited  by  hii  immediate  pmcncc,   which 

affect*  me  with  compauion,  and  impeli  me  to  his  relief.     The  rehef 

I  afford  bim,  or   the  abtcucc  of  the  object*  icueni  my  uQcasificaii 

mhrr  b^   the  contrmpUiion  of  the  diminution  of  his  cuffcno^i,  to 

which   I   have  contributed,  or  by  dii-ening  my  mind  from  the  eon- 

aderatioD  of  hit  niHcringa.      Keither  the  relief  aftiTdcd,  nor  the 

afawncc  of  the  object  could  produce  thti  effect,  if  the  itroog  emotion 

which  I  experience  did  not  relate  to  the  panicular  object.     It  ■■  the 

buoftfac  iadi vidua),  aod  of  him  only,  which   I  am  contrmplatin;;, 

lad  my  sytnpalhy  accordingly  nx3  and  falls  with  it,  or  ai  my  attention 

ii  more  or  toe  fixed  upon  it.     A  total  alTeradon  in  the  ntiution  of  the 

■■dmdm]  prodtice*  a  total  change  in  my  feelings  with  retpeci  to  him, 

wUcfa  coaid  otn  be  the  cue,  if  my  compMtion  dcjicndcd  wholly  on  my 

MMe  of  my  own  lecuritv,  or  the  general  condilioo  of  human  nature. 

la  feetin}>  comp»Mioo  for  another,  therefore,  it  wm  notformytelf  (hat 

I  waa  cocicemrd,  but  for  the  mifTcrcr :  my  feeling*  were,  in  a  maitoer, 

bcnaid  up  with  hie,  and  I   forgot  for  the  moment  both  myself  and 

Mfcen.     Dut  do  I  not  compauionatc  mo«t  tho«e  evili  which  I  have 

fell  myielf  ^     Yes  j  bccau«:  from  my  own  knowledge  of  them  I  hare 

a  mwe  lively  aense  of  what  other*  must  aulfer  from  them :  just  in  the 

UK  manner  I  dread  thoie  evila  most  with  re«pect  to  mywlf  in  time 

Ucanw.       For  those  cvili  which  1  have  ixit  experienced,  I  feel,  for 

thai  KMon,  lees  fympathy  in  respect  to  others,  and  less  dread  with 

tffeenee  la  mywlf  in  time  to  come.     Neither  do  I  always  feel  for 

others  ID  proportion  as  I  dread   the  umc  feelingn  myself.      The 

■inogy  of  my  past  raffctings  cannot  exctic  my  disposition  to  relicTe 

Ant  of  others,  and  the  imagiaary  apprehension  of  my  own  /uture 

■lAcringa  can  only  tend  to  produce  roluntary  action  on  the  same 

principle  as  my  imaginatioD  of  those  or  others.     I  do  not  wish  to 

jtewor  their  sufferings  as  the  germ  or  cause  of  mine,  but  because  they 

xt  of  the  tame  nature  a*  mine.       Benevolence,  therefore,  is  not  the 

tffea  of  self  lore,  though  it  is  the  effect  of  our  phyucal  sensibility, 

tOfflbised  with  our  other  faculties.     1   will  in  this  place  insert  the 

Rriy  of  Bishop  Butler  { a  true  philosopher )  to  the  same  argument  in 

Habbes,  in  a  note  to  one  of  hit  sermons. 

'If  any  persoo  can  in  earnest  doubt  whether  there  be  such  a  thing 
■•IMd-wiU  ia  one  mas  towards  another  (fo(  the  question  U  not  con- 
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ceming  dtber  tb«  degree  or  exicnsivefieH  of  it,  but  coDceming  tha ' 
alTection  tttelf,)  let  it  be  obierred,  ihaE  tvhtthtr  maa  bt  rbuj  or  othaM 
v/ite  fomtittiud,  v/hoi  it  the  in-vtarJ  framt  m  thni  panimlar  it  a  mere 
qucitioD  of  fact  or  naturdt  bitiory,  not  proTcabk  immediately  by 
reaBon.  It  is  therefore  to  be  judged  of  and  deiernuned  in  the  same 
way  other  factt  or  historical  mattci*  an; ;  \>j  appealing  to  the  external 
•enies.  or  inward  perceptions.  rcspectiTely,  ai  (he  matter  under  con- 
tidention  is  cogniiah]e  by  one  or  the  other  t  by  arguing  from 
acknowledged  lactK  and  attiont,  inquiring  whether  thcK  do  not 
luppotc  and  prove  the  matter  in  queoiioo  so  far  as  it  ii  capabk  erf 
proof.  And,  lastly,  by  the  leBtimony  of  mankind.  Now  tlwt  there 
i»  aome  desiec  of  beoevolcoce  anioag»l  mcn>  nuy  be  as  ttrongly  and 
plainly  proTcd  iit  all  thnc  wayii  u  it  could  poMihIy  be  prDved, 
tuppofing  there  was  thia  nffection  in  our  nature.  And  abould  any 
one  think  fit  to  asMit,  that  recentTuent  in  the  mind  of  man  was  abNl- 
uicly  nothing  but  reasonat>Ir  concern  for  our  own  vifcty,  the  faltity  of 
this,  and  what  i<«  the  real  nature  of  that  passion,  could  be  shown  in  no 
other  way«  than  those  in  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  jome  Hfsrtr  at  real  good-will  in  man  towards  man. 

*  There  being  manifestly  this  appearance  of  mrn'i  subxtituting  others 
for  theintelvei,  ind  being  carried  out  and  alTceted  towards  them  M 
towards  themvclvr* ;  some  perwni,  who  hare  a  system  which  excludee 
every  affection  of  this  sort,  have  talcen  a  pleasant  method  to  solve  it  t 
.\nd  tell  you  it  is  ml  aaetbtr  you  are  at  at!  coticeived  about,  but  your 
itifoniy,  whcQ  you  feel  the  siTection  called  compassion;  i,t.  there  ia 
a  plain  matter  of  fact,  which  men  cannot  recdnolc  with  the  geoeni 
account  they  think  lit  to  give  of  things;  they  therefore,  ittstead  of 
thai  manifest  fact,  nubscilutr  anotbtr,  which  it  reconcilable  to  their 
own  scheme.  For  docs  not  e*ery  body  by  compassioD  mean  an 
affection  the  object  of  which  b  anoiher  in  distress  ?  Instead  of  thi», 
but  designing  to  have  it  mistAkeii  for  this,  they  speak  of  an  afiicctioo 
at  passion,  the  object  of  which  is  ourselves,  or  danger  to  oursetvra. 
SnppOM  a  person  to  be  in  real  danger,  and  by  some  means  or  other  to 
have  forgot  it  i  any  trilling  iiccidcitt,  any  xound  might  ularm  him, 
rccaU  the  danger  to  his  remembrance,  and  renew  his  fears :  but  it  ii 
abnost  too  grossly  ridiculoui  (though  it  is  to  show  an  absurdity)  to 
speak  of  that  sound  or  accident  ax  an  obji:ct  ofcompauioo  i  and  yet, 
according  to  Mr.  HobbcM,  our  greatest  frieiHl  in  diitms  is  no  more  to 
us,  no  more  the  object  of  comp-ission  or  of  any  aCccdon  in  our  heart. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  raises  any  emotion  iu  our  mind,  but  only 
the  ilioughtt  of  our  liablcnesx  to  calamity,  and  the  fear  of  it :  and  both 
eqiully  do  this. 

'  There  «c  often  three  distinct  perceptions  or  inward  feeUngt  BpQn 
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tight  of  pcrsont  in  di«trcn :  real  lorrow  anci  concrm  (m  ihc  miicry 
Lof  our  fellow-erratum ;  tome  degree  of  utiilaaion  from  i  conicioitt- 
[jwu  of  oar  freedom  from  that  uiiery ;  xai,  aa  the  mind  pasiet  on 
am  one  thing  to  ADoOier,  it  u  oot  unnutucal  from  «uch  an  occattoo  to 
[rrflecT  upoo  our  own  liableneu  to  the  ume  or  other  cdamitic*.  The 
[.two  btt  frequently  accompuy  the  first,  but  it  ia  the  firtt  o(«^  vfaich  i» 
L^Qpcrly  conipatsioit,  of  which  the  distrewed  oie  the  object)  aod  which 
^directly  carrict  uswith  caltnticss^ind  thought  to  their  ^ttmtance.  Any 
ooe  of  lhe«e,  ffom  varioui  and  complicated  rratona,  mav  in  pv- 
ticulu  caie*  jircvail  OTcr  the  other  two ;  and  there  are,  I  au^xMCt 
CCS  where  the  hare  j^ht  of  diMte**,  without  our  feeling  any 
•'compution  for  it,  may  be  the  occstion  of  cither  or  both  of  the  two 

I  aball  proceed  to  exzmine  the  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  bnie- 
nilnicr,  oothe  tuppoution  that  our  tympathy  when  it  exitta  is  realiya 
rt  of  our  tDtcrett.     Thi«  objection  wm  long  ago  atatod  by  Hobbct, 

Lochcfbocaolt,  ami  Mandetille,  .mil  hai  been  adopted  and  glossed 
OTer  by  HelTctiua.  It  is  ptetendcd,  then,  thai  in  withing  i«  telieve 
the  dUcrcsws  of  otbeit  we  only  desire  to  remove  the  uiKMioesi  which 
pity  creates  in  our  mind  ;  tliat  all  our  actions  arc  unavoidably  selfish, 
as  they  all  arise  from  the  (ecfing  of  pleasure  or  pain  existing  in  the 
mind  of  the  indiv»daat,  ind  that  whether  we  intend  our  own  good  or 
thai  of  others,  the  iittmcdiaic  gratification  connected  with  die  idea  of 
any  objra  is  the  sole  motive  which  deterraineH  ut  to  tlie  pursuit  of  it. 
Ftrsi,  this  objection  docs  not  at  all  affe<t  the  main  question  in 
diaputc.  For  if^it  is  allowed  thai  the  idea  of  the  pleasures  or  pains 
oF  others  excitrt  an  iramediair  interest  in  the  mind,  if  we  feci  sorrow 
and  anxiety  for  their  iimginary  distresses  exactly  in  the  lame  way 
we  do  for  our  own,  and  are  impelled  to  action  by  the  same  prin- 
de.  whetlier  the  action  has  for  itt  object  our  own  good,  or  that  of 
I^Otbefs  ;  in  a  word,  if  we  sympathise  with  other*  as  we  do  with  our- 

elves,  the  nature  of  man  as  a  voluntary  agent  must  be  the  umc, 
whether  we  choose  to  call  this  principle  self-lore,  or  benevolence,  or 

rhtiever  refinementK  we  may  iniroducc  into  our  manner  of  explaining 
lii<  The  icUtioD  of  man  to  himself  and  others  »  a  moral  agent  is 
plxinly  determined,  whether  a  radonil  pursuit  of  lits  own  future  weU 
ttr«  aiwJ  that  of  ocbert  it  the  real  or  only  the  ostensible  motive  of  hia 
actioDs.  "VVcTc  it  not  thai  our  feelings  arc  so  siiongly  uUchcd  to 
tama,  the  rest  would  be  a  qacition  more  of  ^culacive  curiosity  than 
pnctice.  All  that,  commonly  sgieaking,  is  meant  by  the  mon  di»- 
natemtcd  benevolence  is  this  immediate  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
of  others,  as  by  self-love  is  meant  the  tame  kind  of  aiuchment  to  our 
OVS  future  imereits.     For  if  by  self-love  we  undemand  any  thing 
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beyond  the  impulse  of  ibc  present  moment,  sny  thing  diiTcreot  from 
iDclinartios,  let  the  object  be  what  it  will,  thii  ctn  no  more  be  a 
mechsniciil  thinf;  than  the  moat  refined  md  comprehennive  beaerolence. 
Self-love,  tited  in  the  btmc  which  the  aborc  objection  impliea,  mutt 
iherefure  m»n  lome  thing  very  diiTerent  from  an  exduuvc  principle 
of  delibentr,  calculating  aelliiJinett,  rendering  ut  inditfereni  to  every 
thing  but  our  own  advanUf^e,  or  from  the  love  of  physical  plcwure  or 
avcTaion  to  physical  pain,  which  could  produce  no  inicrcn  id  any  but 
tenitible  iniiirestiont.  In  a  word,  it  expreMM  merely  any  inclination 
of  tJie  mind  be  it  to  what  it  will,  and  doc*  not  at  all  determine  or 
limit  ilic  object  of  puifluit.  Suppoainj;,  therefore,  that  our  moat 
generouE  feelingt  and  accioni  were  ho  far  e<]uivocal,  the  object  only 
bearing  a  *haw  of  dininlereittednctt);,  the  lecret  motive  beirtji  always 
■elliBh,  ihia  would  be  no  teaaoo  for  rcjcaiof;  the  common  uec  of  the 
term  dit'mtertsud  iiaavolmct,  which  expresKS  nothing  more  than  an 
immediate  reference  of  our  actioot  to  the  j^ood  of  other*,  at  telf-love 
cxpresse*  a  coaicious  rclcrcncc  of  them  id  our  own  good  as  meam  ID 
an  end.  Thia  ia  the  proper  meaoing  of  the  lermi.  Ifwedeoooninate 
our  actions  not  from  the  object  in  view,  but  from  the  inclination  of 
the  individual,  there  will  be  an  end  at  once,  both  of  *  iclfiihncM '  and 
•benevolence.' 

But  farther,  t  deny  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  objection 
itacif,  or  any  reaaon  for  tciolring  the  feclingi  of  compauion  or  our 
voluntary  motives  in  general  into  a  priodplc  of  mechanical  Klf4ofc. 
That  ihe  motive  to  action  exiita  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  acts, 
ia  what  no  one  can  deny,  or  1  tuppoie  ever  meant  to  deny.  The 
pnsiion  excited  and  the  impretuon  produciog  it  muM  ncceiaarily  aflect 
the  iitdividual.  There  mutt  alwayi  be  lome  one  to  feel  and  act,  or 
there  could  evidently  be  no  such  thing  as  feeling  or  action.  If  there- 
fore it  had  crer  been  implied  a*  a  condition  in  the  lore  of  others,  tltat 
this  love  should  not  be  felt  by  the  person  who  loves  them,  this  would 
be  to  say  that  he  must  love  them  and  not  love  them  at  the  lame  time, 
which  it  too  palpable  an  absurdity  lo  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  Ii 
could  never,  I  say,  be  imagined  that  in  order  to  feel  for  others,  we 
mu»t  in  reality  feel  nothing,  or  that  beaerolence,  to  exist  at  all,  must 
cxin  DO  where.  This  kind  of  reasoning  is  therefore  the  mon  arrant 
trifling.  To  call  my  motives  or  feelings  tel^sh,  because  they  are  fdt 
by  myself,  is  an  abuse  of  all  language :  it  might  just  as  well  be  said 
that  my  Idea  of  the  monument  is  a  selfish  idea,  or  an  idea  of  oiyKlfi 
because  it  is  I  who  perceive  it.  By  a  selfish  feeling  must  be  meaat, 
therefore,  a  feeling,  not  which  belong*  to  myself  ffor  that  all  feeling* 
do,  at  is  undenlood  by  every  one}  but  which  rdatu  to  myself,  and 
io  thii  sense  benevolence  is  not  a  sellish  feeling.     It  is  the  individual 
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wtu  ttt\i  both  for  himBcIf  and  otben ;  but  by  »e!r-lovc  ia  iDrant  ttial 
h«  fnh  oa\f  for  hitnielf ;  for  it  ii  ]ire«umcd  that  the  word  ^r//  has 
tame  racaning  ia  it,  and  it  would  hxxe  abtotmcly  oonc  at  all,  if  nothing 
more  were  inteodcd  by  ii  ttuin  uny  object  or  imnreiiion  existing  in 
the  nnnd.  It  therefore  becom««  necessary  to  »et  limtu  to  the  meaninfi 
of  ibc  icrme.  If  wc  except  the  burl«<]uc  inierprctatioo  of  the  word 
juK  noticed,  Mlf-lovecan  mean  only  one  of  these  three  thinj>i.  i.  The 
coatcioiM  portnit  of  our  own  good  tu  tuch  ;  z.  The  love  of  physical 
Bkamre  aad  averaion  to  phyticil  piio;  3.  The  gruification  derived 
(ram  our  lympathy  with  oihcrB.  If  all  ocr  actioos  do  Dot  proceed 
from  one  of  thece  three  principles,  thej'  are  nil  retolvable  into  wlf- 
lo«b 

Firx,  tbcQ.  telf-kmr  may  properly  lignify.  n  already  explained, 
til*  love  or  affection  excited  by  the  idea  of  our  own  tateieat,  and  the 
CQMciom  portstt  of  it  an  a  genera),  remote,  ideal  object.  In  thii 
■■K,  thai  h,  cuoridcrcd  with  mpect  to  the  proposed  end  of  our 
idiixn,  I  have  shown  tulficieatly  that  there  is  no  cxclusite  principJe 
of  lelf-love  in  the  horoan  miod  which  coailantly  impels  ut|  as  a  Kt 
fwposct  to  poicue  our  own  adranlagc  and  Rothing  but  that. 

Seooodlyt  any  beinf;  woald  be  atrictly  a  sellish  .igeni,  all  whose 
iaplbe*  were  excited  by  toere  physical  ple:isiare  or  pain,  and  who  had 
■0  icaK  or  imaginiitiont  or  anxiety  about  any  thing  W  ha  otra  bodily 
Min{».  Sach  a  being  could  hate  no  idea  beyond  ttt  actiial, 
■OBMBtary  exinence,  and  would  be  equally  incapable  of  rntional 
Ktf'bre  or  benevolence.  Bat  it  it  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the 
noD  and  desires  of  the  human  mind  are  nut  conKned  within  the 
limin  of  hi*  bodily  sensatioas. 

Thirdly,  it  U  said  that  though  ntan  is  not  merely  a  physiciil  agent, 

btt  it  naiurally  capable  of  bring  influenced  by  imagination  and  tym- 

fKbjr,  yet  that  this  doe*  not  provr  him  to  be  potseeted  of  any  degree 

0^ ififUKemtediKM  or  real  good-wilt  to  others;  since  he  pursue*  the 

g»od  of  others  only  fnm  ita  contributing  to  his  own  graiificatton ; 

tint  ia,  not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  hi«  own,  which  it  trill  telKshness. 

Thai  ia,  the  indulgence  of  ccT.ain  aifcctioni  oc^eisarily  tends,  without 

mr  thinking  of  it,  to  our  own  immediate  gratilication,  and  the  imputae 

10  prolong  a  statr  of  pleasurable  feeling  and  put  a  ttoji  to  whatever 

prtt  the  mind  the  least  uneasinett,  is  the  real  spring  and  over-ruling 

fnadple  of  our  actiom.      If  out  benrrDleocc  and  aympathy  with 

Mfecn  arow  out  of  and  was  entirely  regulated  by  thia  principle  of 

icU^g^tificalioo,  then  these  might  indeed  be  with  juctice  regarocd  as 

the  oatOMible  accidenul  moti>-cB  of  our  actions,  as  the  form  or  vehicle 

wfcieli  acrved  only  to  transmit  the  eAcscy  of  any  other  hidden  prin- 

cif4e,  sa  the  mask  and  cov«r  of  lelfiahneat.     But  the  supposition  ittelf 
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ii  the  atMonlcit  that  can  well  be  conceived.    Self-lore  ud  t^miuth; 
tfc  inconaiatcnt.     The  ianant  we   qo  loDjicr  suppOK  man  to  be  a 
physical  agent,  and  allow  him  to  hate  ideas  of  things  out  of  himaelf 
and  to  be  inHucnccd  by  them,  that  i«,  to  be  endueti  with  aympatby  it 
all,   be  must  oecMsarily   ccanc  to  be  a  merely  aclfith  agent.     The 
ioMaat  he  h  tuppo&ed  to  conceive  and  to  be  anected  by  the  idcu  of 
other  thiagt,  he  cjnnot  be  wholly  governed  by  what  relate!  to  himself. 
The  ictiDS  'tclfish'  and  'oaiuial  agent '  arc  a  coniradictioD.     For 
the  one  expression  implies  that  the  mijad  is  actuated  lolely  by  the 
impulse  of  self-love,  and  the  other  that  it  is  in  the  power  and  under 
the  coDtrol  of  other  motives.     If  our  sympathy  vith  other*  doca  not 
always  origioate  in   che  pleajuie  with   which  it  !■  accompanied  to 
ourselves,  or  does  not  cease  the  momeat  it  becomes  troublesome  to  tu, 
then  man  i«  not  CDtircly  and  oeceHorily  the  creature  of  self-love.    He 
is  under  another  bw  and  another  neceaaiiy,  and  in  spile  of  hinuelf  ia 
forced   out  of  the  direct  line  of  his  own  interest,  both  future  and 
present,  bv  other  principles  inKparable  fcom  hi»  nature  a* ao  iatelligcflt 
being.     Out  sympathy  therefore  t»  not  the  servile,  ready  tool  of  otir 
aelf-love,  but  this  latter  principle  is  itself  subservient  to  and  over-ruled 
by  the  formei ;  that  it,  an  attachment  to  others  is  a  real  indepcadcnt 
pj'incipEe  of  iiumaii  action.     What  I  wish  to  state  it  tliis :  that  the 
mind    neither  conhtantly  aims  at    nor   tends  to   in  own   individu^ 
interest.     That  in  bcDevoIcocc,  compassion,  friendship,  &c.  the  otiod 
does  jum  ar  its  good,  is  what  every  one  must  acknowledge.    The  oaly 
sense  then  in  which  our  sympathy  with  others  can  be  construed  into 
sclf-Io«c,  must  bi:  tliat  the  mind  is  »o  coaslitulcd  that  without  fore- 
thought or  any  reilection  !n  itself,  or  when  teeming  mott  occupied 
with  others,  it  is  still  govcrni-d  by  the  tame  universal  feeling  of  which 
it  is  wholly  unconscious ;  and  that  we  indulge  in  compassion,  &c.  oaJy 
because  and  in  as  tar  ai  it  coincides  with  our  own  immediate  gratifi- 
cation.    If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  current  of  our  de«ire«  always 
run*  the  same  way,  either  with  or  without  knowledge,  I  dMtild  con- 
fess that  this  would  be  a  strong  presumption  of  what  bat  been  called 
the  falsity  of  human   virtue-     But  it  is  not  trtsc  that  soch   la  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  mind.     It  is  not  so  constructed  as  to  receive 
ao  imprcMioDs  but  those  which  gratify  it»  desire  of  happiness,  or  to 
throw  off  every  the  leait  uncasincas  relating  to  others,  like  oil  from 
water.     It  it  not  true  that  the  feelings  of  others  have  no  natural  hold 
upon  the  mind  but  by  their  coDOCxion  with  tclf-iaurest.     Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  we  do  not  on  any  occasion  blindly 
consult  the  interest  of  the  moment;  there  it  no  instinctive  nnerring 
btai  to  our  own  good,  which  in  the  midst  of  contrary  motive*  and 
doobtfii]  appearances,  puts  aiidc  all  other  impulses  and  guides  them 
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l>«  to  iu  owe  purpotet.     It  it  against  all  cxpcrivncr  to  lay  that  in 

^viag  way  to  ibc  fcclm^i  of  sympnthy,  any  more  than  to  ihotc  of 

tatioiul   Klf-intcr««  (for  the  argument  i«  the  utne  in  both  caan), 

I   alwaya  ifietd    to    thai   im^ulte    which  ti   accompanied    with  fflOtt 

pkaawc  at  the  time.     It  is  mie  tb«  I  yield  to  the  (UongcK  impulse, 

DBt  not  that  my  tiron^t  inipulac  ii  to  pEraiure.     The  idea,  for 

iMtaace,  of  the  relief  I  may  alTord  to  a  peraon  in  extreme  dittrcRt,  it 

o«  ncocwuily  acconi]nDicd  by  a  corrcfpODxlcai  dcf;iec  of  pleaaunUc 

■maacion  to  conoierbaUocc  the  painful  irnaaiion  hii  immediate  diureaa 

Mcaaiona  in  my  mind.     It  tc  certain  thai  cometimei  tlie  one  and 

wnctioKa  the  other  may  prevail  withoai  altering  my  purpoac  in  the 

kaac     1   am  led  to  persererc  in  it  by  the  idea  of  what  are  the 

•Aring*,  aad  ibat  it  ii  in  my  power  to  alleviate  them :  though  that 

idea  u  twt  alwaya  the  mott  agreeable  coQtemplation  1  could  bave. 

Tkoac  who  voluntarily  perform  thr  moit  painful  dutica  of  fricoiMitp 

Uf  hamuiuy  do  not  do  them  from  the  immediate  gratification   aritrng 

licrefran  ;  it  it  m  easy  to  turn  away  from  a  beggar  a«  to  relieve 

bm :  and  if  the  mind  were  not  actuated  by  a  Kenrie  of  trutbt  and  of 

Ibareal  cooaequeoccH  of  its  actions,  we  diould  uniformly  tiateo  to  the 

itmtmu  cf  otheri  with  the  ume   sort  of  feeling  as  we  go  to  lee 

•  tragedy,  only  because  we  calculite  that  the  pleasure  is  greater  th;iD 

tW  pain.     But  1  appeal  to  every  one  whether  this  is  a  true  account  of 

hma  nanre.     There  it  indeed  a  false  nnd  bastard  kind  of  feeling 

COmBoaly  called  sensibility,  which  is  governed   altogether  by  this 

mctioo  of  pity  on  out  own  mindi,  and  which  instead  of  disproving 

only  iciTei  more  nrorgly  to  distinguish  the  true.     Upon  the  theory 

here  iiatcd  the  mind  is  nuppoaed  to  be  imperceptibly  ittacheil  to  or  to 

Sy  Iraai  every  idea  or  imprenion  simply  as  it  effects  it  with  plejiturc 

or  pain :   all  other  impulses  an  carried  into  etfeci  or  remain  powetleia 

tocording  as  ibcy  touch  ihit  great  spriag  of  human  uHectiun,  which 

dckrmines  every  other  movement  anil  openition  of  the  miod.     Why 

Ihn  do   we  not  reject  at  first  every  tendency  to  what  may  give  ut 

pain  ?     Why  do  wc  sympathise  with  the  distrcMcs  of  others  at  all  i 

'  T*he  jealous  God  at  sight  of  human  tin, 
Sprnd*  his  Eight  wings  and  in  a  moment  ftiei.' 

Why  does  not  our  self-love  ia  like  manner,  if  it  ii  so  perfectly 
iadiffereiii  and  unconcerned  aprinciple  as  it  is  represented,  immediately 
^KflUDgle  itself  from  every  feeling  or  idea  which  it  finds  becoming 
faiofoi  to  it  ?  It  should  seem  we  are  first  impelled  by  self-love  to  l«ei 
UMsMiaeH  ai  another's  snffeiingst  in  order  that  the  same  principle  of 
lender  concera  for  ourselves  may  afterwards  impel  us  to  get  rid  of 
that  uaeuioess  by  endeavouring  to  remove  the  suSeriog  which  is  the 
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came  of  i(.  In  desiring  to  relieTc  ib«  ditcnw  of  aootbo',  it  it 
prrtrnded  that  our  only  w)>h  i*  to  rnaoTc  the  uoeaiiiWM  it  occasion* 
la:  do  we  iilw  feci  ihi*  uoeaiioeia  in  the  Gnl  latlaacc  for  the 
Mme  reason,  or  from  legard  to  ouikItcs  !  It  is  Jibsuid  to  aay 
that  in  compuiioiuiing  others  1  am  only  occupied  with  rajr  own 
paio  or  unesuineu,  tince  thit  very  un»iinets  arite*  from  my  con- 
pas&ion.  It  ti  to  take  tlic  effect  for  the  cause.  One  half  of  the 
firocest,  namelyt  our  connecting;  the  tcnw  of  pain  witli  (he  idea  of  it, 
hat  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  Bclflove :  nor  do  I  »ec  any  more 
reason  for  ascribing  tlic  active  Intpuiic  which  follows  to  this  priaciplci 
rince  it  does  not  tend  to  remove  the  idea  of  the  object  u  it  givei  mf 
pain,  or  as  it  actually  atfects  "nietf,  but  as  h  it  supposed  to  aHect 
another.  Self,  tncic  positive  self,  i«  entirely  forgotten,  both  practically 
and  consciously.  The  effbn  of  the  mind  is  not  to  remove  the  idea 
or  Che  immediate  feeling  of  pain  as  an  abnract  inipression  of  the 
iodiridual,  but  as  it  represents  the  pain  which  another  fecU,  and  u 
connected  with  the  idea  of  another'iv  pain.  .So  long  then  as  this 
imaginary'  idea  ot  what  another  feein  excites  my  sympathy  with  him. 
Its  it  &xes  my  atlentioo  on  his  sufTeriogs,  howerer  painful,  as  it  impels 
me  to  hit  relief)  and  to  rmploy  the  necessary  incima  for  th.it  purpose, 
at  the  expense  of  my  cJiKr  nnd  satisfaction,  that  is,  so  long  as  1  am 
interested  for  others,  tt  is  not  true  that  my  oaly  concern  it  for  mytelf. 
or  that  I  am  governed  solely  by  the  principles  of  self-imeresi. 
Abstract  our  nympathy  as  it  were  from  itself,  and  molve  it  inio 
another  principle,  and  it  will  no  longer  produce  the  efleets  which  wc 
constantly  nee  it  produce  whereirer  it  exists.  Let  us  mppose,  for  a 
momrni,  that  the  nrntation*  of  others  were  embodied  by  tome  meant 
or  other  with  our  own,  that  we  felt  for  them  exactly  ai  for  guraeitet, 
would  not  this  girc  us  a.  real  sym|iatliy  in  them,  and  extend  out 
interest  ;ird  identity  beyond  ourselves^  Would  the  modres  and 
principles  by  which  we  are  actuated  be  the  ssine  9«  before?  Bat 
the  imagitMtioii,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  produces  the  «mc 
effects:  it  modifies  and  overrules  the  tmpitlsri  of  self.love,  and  hinds 
ui  to  the  interexts  of  other*  :ic  to  our  own.  If  the  imagination  girn 
aa  an  artificial  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  if  it  dctermion  my 
feetiaga  and  actions,  and  if  it  even  for  a  moment  draws  them  off  from 
the  pursuit  of  an  abstract  prlttciple  of  lelf-inteTeit,  liien  it  canacK  be 
mainutocd  that  self-love  and  bcnevolcace  are  the  same.  The  motiTa 
that  give  birth  to  our  social  a^cctions  arc  by  tneant  of  the  nnder- 
standing  as  much  regulated  by  the  feelings  of  others  at  if  wc  had  a 
real  communication  and  sympathy  with  them,  and  are  swayed  by  an 
impulie  alioxcihcr  forei|;n  to  tctf-iove.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  after 
all  we  are  as  lelfish  as  we  can  be,  and  that  the  modifidtiofii^  and 
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fcalrirtioni  of  the  principle  of  lelf-loTc  are  only  a  wcctnry  cos- 
■e(|Bencc  of  the  nature  of  a  tbinkiog  being,  I  antver,  tliat  (hi*  it  the 
frry  point  I  wiih  to  cstabliih :  or  tlut  ii  is  downright  nooscDK  to 
ulk  of  a  principle  of  tntitc  leltiahnest  in  connexion  with  a  power  of 
rcflectiooi  that  u,  with  ;i  mind  capable  of  perceiving  the  cot)«ec|uenceB 
of  ihiogi  beyond  iitclf,  sad  of  being  afTecicd  by  them. 

Should  any  desperate  metaphyEician  pertist  in  AtTirmbg  (hat  my 
kite  of  otben  ia  ttill  the  love  of  mytelf,  becaute  the  iropre*eioct 
aching  my  sympathy  muK  exist  in  my  mind,  and  so  be  a  pan  of 
syielf,  I  would  answer  that  this  is  using  words  without  atfixing  any 
Jitttoct  nteaoiog  to  tbeni.  The  love  or  alfectioa  excited  by  any 
ipieifti  idea  existing  in  my  niindt  can  no  more  be  said  to  be  (he  lore 
rf  myself,  than  the  idea  of  another  person  is  the  idea  of  myself, 
beaue  it  is  I  who  perceire  it.  Thit  method  of  reasoning,  however, 
vil  sot  go  a  f>rcat  way  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  an  abstract  principle 
of  self- interest ;  for,  by  ihe  samr  rule,  it  wuulH  follow  that  in  hating 
Mother  person  I  hate  myself.  Indeed,  upon  (hit  principle,  the  whole 
■tnoare  of  laoguage  is  a  continued  ab^urdicy.  It  is  pretended  by  a 
nokat  aasumptiun.  that  benevolence  it  only  a  desire  to  prolong  the 
iiea  of  another's  pleasure  in  one's  own  mind,  hecaosc  the  idea  exists 
llicre:  malevolence  must,  therefore,  be  a  disposiiion  to  prolong  the 
idea  of  pain  tn  one's  own  mind  for  the  same  reason,  that  is,  to  injure 
taoeif,  for  by  this  philowphy  no  one  can  have  a  single  idea  which 
^  not  refer  to,  nor  aoy  impubc  which  does  not  oiigtnate  in,  self, 
ikn  the  love  of  otbeis  cannot  be  built  on  the  love  of  scTf,  cunnidering 
this  last  as  the  eAect  of  *  phystcnl  sensibility ; '  and  the  moment  we 
motvc  self-love  into  the  rational  purwitt  ol  a  remote  object,  it  has 
ken  shown  that  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  both,  and  thnt  the  love 
•f  others  has  the  same  neeettiary  foundation  in  the  human  mind  as 
Aeloie  of  ourielves. 

1  have  etidcavourcd  to  prove  that  there  is  no  real,  physical,  or 
ntmial  difference  between  the  inoiivet  hy  which  we  are  naturally 
impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  our  own  welfare  tnd  that  of  Others.  The 
tnith  of  this  paradox,  great  as  it  seema,  may  be  brought  to  a  very  fair 
tm:  aamely,  the  being  able  to  demonstrate  tliat  the  docirtne  of  self- 
utttett,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  i*  in  the  nature  of  thingt  an 
absolute  impoaetbtlity ;  and,  the  being  able  to  account  for  that  hvpo- 
thcsii,— chat  is,  for  the  common  feeling  and  motives  of  men  fr»m 
bafalts,  and  a  coofitted  association  of  idea*  aided  by  the  use  of  language. 
U*  others  cannot  answer  my  reasons,  and  if  I  can  account  for  their 
prt^xlica,  I  ehould  not  be  Just i tied  in  hastily  telinquiihing  my 
opiotoB,  merely  on  accnune  of  its  singularity.  It  may  not  be  improper 
btiedy  to  rccapiiulaw  the  farmer  arptmeni  as  fat  as  it  proceeded.     I 
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am  far  from  dny^ing  that  there  is  a  differracr  bctwcn  rr^  or  phriical 
impulfcs  and  idt^al  motives,  but  I  cantmd  that  this  diatioctioD  ii  (]uiw 
betide  tlic  present  purpose.     For  scl/totc  properly  fclaies  to  actioo^ 
and  all  aciion  relates  lo  the  future,  and  m\  future  objects  are  ideal, 
and  the  interest  we  take  in  nil  Kuch  objecis  and  the  motives  to  the 
puiBuii  of  them  arc  tdcaJ  too.     The  distinction  between  self-loTc  and 
beneTolencc,  therefore,  as  separate  mtnciptea  of  action,  cannot   be 
founded  on  the  difference  between  real  and  imaginary  objects,  between 
physical  and  rational  motive*,  innsmuch  at  the  motiref  and  objects  of 
the  one  and  the  otiicr  are  equally  ideal  things.     Whether  we  Tolun- 
tarily  pursue  our  own  good  or  that  of  another,  we  must  inevitably 
pursue  that  which  in  at  a  dimanee  from  ui,  somcchioji  out  of  ourselv«e» 
absuactcd  from  the  being  that  acta  and  wills,  and  that  is  incompatible 
alwayi  with  our  present  sensation  or  physical  existence.     Self-love, 
therefore,  as  the  actuating  principle  of  the  mind,  must  imply  the 
cflicacy  and  opciaiion  of  the  ima^inauon  of  the  remote  ideas  of^lhings, 
as  connected  with  voluntary  action,  ind  the  most  refined  benevolence, 
the  greatest  sacrifices  of  natural  affection,  of  stneerity,  of  friecdtbip, 
or  humanity,  can  imply  nothing  more.     The  notion  of  the  necessity 
of  actual  objccia  or  imprcsiions  at  the  motives  to  action  could  not  so 
easily  hare  gained  ground  at  an  article  of  philasaphic.il  faith,  but 
from  a  petvetfc  diatinction  of  the  use  of  the  idea  to  aburact  defini- 
tions or  external  forms,  having  no  reference  to  the  fcctiags  or  passions ; 
and  a^atn  from  amociniinji  the  word  magmatim  with  tnerriy  fictitiout 
situaiiona  and  events  tuch  as  never  have  a  real  existence,  and  which 
coniei^ucntly  do  not  admit  of  action.     If  then  self-love,  even  the  mott 
grots  and  {lulpable,  c;in  only  lubtist  in  a  rational  and  intellectual  aaturef 
not  circumscribed  withm  the  nairow  limits  of  animal  life,  or  of  the 
ignorant  present  time,  but  capable  o(  givioj;  life  and  interest  to  the 
forms  of  iti  own  creatures,  to  the  unre^il  mockeries  of  fvture  Cbiags, 
to  that  shadow  of  ittclf  which  the  imaKinalion  sends  before;  is  it  not 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  stop  here,  and  poorly  and  pitifully  to  sup- 
|)Ose  thai  thit  pervading  power  must  bow  down  and  worship  this  idol 
of  its  own  makiofi;,  and  become  its  blind  and  servile  drudge,  and  that 
it  cannot  extend   its  creatures  as  widely  around  ii,  as  it  projects  them 
forward,  that  it  cannot  breathe  into  all  other  fofm&  the  breath  of  life, 
and  endow  even  sympathy  with  viul  warmth,  and  difTutc  the  soul  of 
morality  through  all  the  relations  and  iratimmis  of  human  life  i  Take 
away  the  real,  physical,  mechanical  principle  of  self-iBterett,  and  it 
will  have  no  basis  to  rett  upon,  but  that  which  it  has  in  common  with 
every  principle  of  natu:nl  justice  or  humanity.    That  there  is  no  real, 
physicjd,  or  mechanical  principle  of  selfishness  in  the  mind,  has  been 
abundantly  proved.     All  that  remains  is,  to  show  how  the  contioued 
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idcDtity  of  the  iodividiul  whh  himaeir  had  gircn  nte  to  ttir  ooiion  cf 

wK-intneu,  whicb  afitr  what  hu  born  prpmiscd  will  not  be  a  very 

dIfEcnit  twk.     What  t  *hall  atietn^t  to  i>bow  vill  l>e,  dial  iadiTtdu- 

altty  expRasci  not  ritlier  abdoluu-  unity  or  rml  identity,  but  properly 

mch  a  particular  relaiion  beiu-ren  a  number  of  thing*  as  produces  an 

tatmcdiatc  or  cottiioucd  coaDcxion  between  them,  and  a  correspoadent 

marlccd  Kparation  between  them  and  other  thingA.     Now,  in  coexitt- 

tog  thingi,  one  put  may  by  means  of  thic  communication  niuiitally  act 

and  be  acted  upon  by  other*,  hut  where  the  cooDcxion  is  continued, 

«t  id  racccisire  identity  of  the  individual,  though  what  folluwii  may 

depend  intimately  on  what  hat  gone  berore,  that  ii,  be  acted  apon  by 

it,  it  cannot  react  upon  it ;  that  i«,  the  identity  of  the  individual  with 

tae\i  can  only  relate  practically  to  ita  connexion  with  iu  past,  and 

HH  with  iu  fnCDre  kIi. 

Hrery  human  being  in  di^ttn^utihed  from  every  other  human  being 

bsili  niUDciicaUy  aod  cbaracteriitically.      He  muit  be   numerically 

dinoct  by  the  ■uppoatiioD,  or  he  would  not  be  another  individual,  but 

ihe  oine.     There  U,  however,  no  contradiction  in  nippoting   two 

iDdiiridBali  to  poMcet  the  tame  atnolute  properties :   but  ihen  ihetc 

oriffnal  propertiet  muat  be  dilTcreDiJy  moaiSed  afterwards  from  the 

McwMry dMereoce  of  their  tituaiioBt,  unleii  we  conceire  thetn  both  to 

KCVpy  Uk  tame  rclatiTc  liluation  in  two  diiiinci  lyttcmi.  COimpoodtDg 

exactly  with  each  other.    In  fact,  erciy  one  is  found  to  differ  cwentiaUy 

^om every  oneelie;  ifnotinorij<inal  qoalitieg,  in  thecircumRanceianil 

r^ata  of  their  lirei,and  coDM»]ucntly  in  their  ideas  and  characters.     Id 

lUdung  of  a  number  of  iodiriduata,  I  conceive  of  them  ail  Mdiffcriog 

b  rarioui  wayt  from  one  another  ai  well  at  from  myielf.     They  dilTer 

ia  MIC,  in  complcxion.in  fcaturci,  in  the  exprcuioo  of  their  countenaacct, 

in  ife,  in  occupation,  in  minners,  in  knowledge,  in  temper,  in  power. 

It  ii  thii  perception  or  appreheniion  of  their  real  differences  that  fini 

fluUes  me  to  diacinguish  tbc  (crcral  individuaiR  of  the  species  from 

•acb  other,  and  that  iccms  to  give  rise  to  the  most  obviout  idea  of 

■tdividuality,  as  represeming, liru,  |H>tiiive  namber,  aod,  secondly,  the 

■m  of  the  dirierence*  between  one  being  and  another,  u  they  really 

uiii,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  nature,  or  as  ihey  would  appear  to 

eiiH  to  an  impartial  spectator,  or  to  a  per^ctly  intelligent  mind.    But 

/in  rvH  in  reality  mote  different  from  other*  th«n  any  one  individual 

■■^om  any  other  itKliTidsal,  neither  do  [  in  fact  suppose  myself  to 

differ  really  from  them  otherwise  than  as  they  differ  from  each  other. 

What  IS  it  then  thai  makes  the  difference  seem  greater  to  ■»*■,  or  that 

aikci  me  feel  a  greater  change  in  pasiing  from  my  own  idea  to  that 

of  mxhrr  person,  than  in  paisinj^  from  the  idea  of  another  person  to 

tbic  of  Mty  one  else  i      Neither  my  existing  as  a  separate  being,  nor 
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my  diAcriDg  from  otbcr«,  is  of  it*clf  tollicicat  to  account  foi  tltc  idea 
of  telf,  ftince  I  might  equally  perceive  others  to  exin  and  compare 
ihcir  acnal  diffcrencM  without  vitr  having  thii  idea. 

Farther,  individuality  ii  •omctimn  u»cd  to  cxprew  not  fto  moch  the 
ibaolute  ditTercncc  or  dbttnctton  between  one  inaindiuJ  and  aiMthri, 
SI  1  rvtBtion  or  compftriwii  of  thM  individual  with  itwlf,  whereby  we 
tacitly  affirm  that  it  i»  in  nomc  way  or  other  the  •amc  with  itMlf,  or 
one  idc2.  Now  in  one  sense  it  is  true  of  all  exincDces  whatever  that 
■hey  are  literally  the  lame  with  themrelvet ;  that  ii,  they  are  what 
they  are,  and  not  fomethinj;  el»e.  Kach  thing  it  iiscir,  ti  that 
individual  tiiiag,  and  no  other  ;  and  each  combinartion  of  thtoi^H  b  that 
'  combiaatioQ,  and  no  other.  So  alio  each  individtial  conKtoat  being 
in  necMtarily  the  same  with  hitnielf ;  or  in  other  word*,  that  com- 
bination of  ideas  which  reprctcoii  nny  individual  person  ia  that 
comt»natioa  of  ideai,  and  not  a  ditTerent  one.  This  Hteral  and  verbal 
is  the  only  true  and  abtclule  identity  which  e:in  he  affirmed  of  aay 
indiridu.-il ;  which,  it  ii  j>laini  doct  not  ariac  from  a  compariMU  of  the 
different  parts  or  succesBive  imprpstions  compoiing  the  ^eiwral  idea 
ore  with  another,  but  each  with  itself  or  all  of  theni  taken  together 
with  the  whole.  1  cannot  help  thinking  thai  «omc  idea  of  thm  kind 
»  frequently  at  the  bottom  of  the  perplexity  which  is  fdi  by  mou 
people  who  ate  not  mcta physician*  (not  to  mention  those  who  are), 
when  ihcy  are  told  that  man  it  not  always  the  same  with  himKlJf, 
thrir  notion  of  identity  being  thai  he  must  always  be  what  he  ii.  He 
is  the  same  with  hinuelf,  in  it  far  aa  he  is  not  another.  When  ihey 
My  that  the  man  i*  the  nmc  being  in  general,  they  do  not  really  mean 
thai  he  is  the  same  at  twenty  that  he  is  at  sixty,  but  thcit  gcDcral  idea 
of  him  include!  both  these  extremes,  and  therefore  the  tame  man,  that 
it,  the  tame  collective  idea,  ii  both  the  one  and  the  other*  This 
howcrer  is  but  a  rude  logic.  Not  well  undcrstatidin;|  the  pircx%at  of 
dialing uishirg  the  snme  individual  into  dilTerent  metaphysical  sections, 
to  compare,  collate,  and  set  one  again«t  the  other  {»o  awkwardlv  do 
we  at  first  apply  ourselro  to  the  analytical  art^,  to  get  rid  of  the 
dilficulty  the  mind  produces  a  double  individual,  part  real  and  part 
imaginary,  or  repeals  the  same  idei  twice  over ;  in  which  case  it  ii  a 
contradiction  to  suppose  that  the  one  does  not  correspond  exactljr  with 
the  other  in  all  its  parts.  There  ii  no  other  absolute  identity  in  the 
case.  All  individuals  (or  all  that  we  name  such)  ate  aggregates, and 
iggregates  of  dissimilar  things.  Here,  then,  the  question  is  not  how 
wc  discinguish  one  individual  from  another,  or  a  number  of  things 
from  I  nnmber  of  other  things,  which  diatinctioa  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  truth,  but  how  we  come  to  confound  a  number  of  thmgs 
together,  and  consider  many  thmgs  as  the  tame,  which  cannot  be 
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•trictlj-  inie.    Thu  id«a  mtuc  iheo  mereiy  »late  lo  <ach  i  cooiKxioa 

beiwwfl   a  number  of  ihtngB  u  dMefmion  th«  mind  to    cofuidcr 

tfacm  u  one  wholct  eich  pan  having  a  much  ccaicr  and  more  lutiag 

conoexioo  with  the  rc»t  than  with  any  thing  else  noi  included  in  the 

tame  collective  idea.    (It  it  obriou*  (hat  (he  want  of  thii  cloie affinity 

ml  intiinatc   connexion  bctwcm  any  number  of  ihingt  is  what  >o 

far  prodocei  a   coircapondcnt  dininctinn  and  separation  bclwccn  ooc 

iadividual  and  aomber.)      The  eye  ii  not  the  tame  thing  as  (he  cart 

it  ia  a  contradiction  to  call  it  to.    Yet  bolh  arc  parts  of  the  >amc  body, 

which  coQtaimtheceaod  infinite  other  diiiinctiont.     The  reason  of  thia 

ii,  that  all  the  pans  of  the  eye  have  evidently  a  dittinet  nature,  a  (eparate 

we,  a  greater  imttgal  dependence  on  one  another  than  on  those  of  the 

car  t  at  the  taiiic  time  thai  there  is  a  considerable  conoextoD  between  the 

tyt  ;iDd  the  ear,  as  parti  of  the  same  body  and  organs  of  the  same 

laind.       Similarity   is   in  general  but  a  mbordinatc  circumitance  in 

ducimiDiflg  this  relation.     For  the  eye  ii  certainly  more  like  the 

■me  organ  in  anoihef  indiwidual,  than  the  ditferent  organs  of  highland 

kewinjt  >re  likv  one  another  in  ihe  Mme  indiTidual.     Yet  we  do  Dot, 

■  Making  up  the  imaginiiry  mdiriitoal,  aaociate  our  ideas  iKcurilinit 

U  ihis  analogy!  which  would  answer  no  more  purpoie  than  the  things 

ilnwelves  would,  so  separated  and  so  united ;  but  we  think  of  them 

ia  tbu  order  in  which  they  are  niecbanica.lly  connected  tt^ethec  in 

Utue,  and  in  which  atone  thry  can  serve  to  any  practical  purpose. 

KovcTcrt  it  nem*  hardly  ponible  to  define  the  dinrrent  degreei  or 

^adi  gf  identity  in  the  same  thing  by  any  general  rule.     The  nature 

of  ifai  thing  will  best  point  oot  the  senw  in  which  it  is  to  be  the  same. 

'■difidiulity  may  relate  either  to  absolute  unity,  to  the  identity  or 

**Jirky  of  the  partit  of  any  ihingi  or  to  .in  extraordinary  degree  of 

cnacxioi  between  things  neither  the  same,  nor  simitar.      This  Ian 

*nw  principally  deternnines  the  positire  use  of  the  w«rd,  at  least  with 

t^cei  to  man  and  otbrr  organi^d  beings.     Indeed,   the  term  is 

Willy  rtrr  applied  in  common  language  to  other  thtn^js. 

To  itiMflt  on  the  firm  circmiuUBce,  namely,  absolote  onicy,  as 
<MO(ial  CO  iodiniduality,  would  be  to  destroy  all  individuality  i  for  it 
•Mid  iead  to  the  lupjiosition  of  as  many  distinct  individuals  as  there 
*n  thtxights,  feelings,  sction«,  and  propertiee  in  the  same  being, 
£tch  tbonghl  would  be  a  separate  conscioosneas,  each  organ  a.  different 
syNnn.  Each  thought  is  a  distinct  thing  h  nature ;  but  the  individual 
n  composed  of  mmtberiess  thouf^hts  ind  various  faculties,  and  con- 
tndietory  psMions,  «i>d  mixed  habvts,  all  coriously  woven,  and  blended 
MptlkeT  in  the  aamc  coaaciout  tidng. 

Bat  to  noceed  to  a  more  pnicular  accnunt  of  the  origin  of  the 
*da  of  sclt,  which  is  th«  conncxioo  of  a  being  with  itself.     This  cu 
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onlj*  be  known  in  the  dm  iniunce  Troni  reflecting  on  what  panes  tn 
our  own  minde.     I  ihould  uy  thit  iodinduality  la  this  scum  does  aoc 
afite  either  from   the  &b«oluie  umplicity  of  tlie  mind,  or  from  iu 
identity  with  ttielf,  or  from  itt  divernty  from  other  mindt,  which  arc 
not  in  the  least  ncccuary  to  it,  but  from  the  peculiar  and  iatimatc 
connection  which  iubu»u  between  the  ceveral  iaculties  ind  ixrcep- 
cioni  of  the  tame  thinking  being  conatituced  an  man  i» ;  so  that,  u  the 
subject  of  hi*  own  rcilcctioD  or  coosciouuictB,  the  same  thing*  impreucd 
on  any  of  bis  faculties  produce  a  quite  dilTerent  effect  upon  him  from 
what  they  would  do,  if  they  were  impietiied  in  the  Rame  way  on  any 
other  being.     The  scoic  of  pcrtonallty  seenn  then  to  dcpcod  cnurcly 
on  the  particular  consciouancu  which  the  mind  has  of  iu  own  opera* 
tioM,  lensations,  or  ideas.    Self  ii  nothing  but  the  Itmiis  of  the  mind's 
consctouineis ;  as  far  as  that  reaches  it  extend*,  and  where  that  ess 
go  no  furihcr,  it  ceases.     The  mind  i«  one,  from  the  confined  sphere 
in  which  it  acta;  or  became  it  i*  not  all  things.     It  is  nearer  and 
more  preient  to  itself  than  to  other  mtsdu     WHm  passe*  wiihta  tt, 
what  HctE  upon  it.  immediately  from  without,  of  this  it  cannot  help 
being  conscious  ;  and  this  consciousness  is  continued  in  it  afterwards, 
more  or  less  perfectly.      All  that  does  not  come  within  this  sphere  of 
personal  consciousness,  all  that  has  ncTci  come  within  it,  is  e«^ually 
without  the  verge  of  self  i  for  that  word  relates  solely  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  manner,  or  the  dilfereot  degree*  of  force  aad  certaintr 
with  which,  fcom  the  imperfect  and  limited  nature  of  our  fscullic^ 
certain  thtngH  affect  us  is  they  aa  immediately  upon  ourselves,  and 
are  supposed  to  act  upon  others.     Hence  it  is  endent  that  personality 
itaclf  cannot  extend  to  futurity ;  for  the  whole  of  this  idea  depcodi 
on  the  peculiar  force  and  directness  with  which  certain  impulses  act 
upon  the  mind.     It  is  by  comparing  the  knowledge  I  have  of  my  own 
impressions,  ideas,  feelings,  powers,  &c.  with  my  kaowlcdf:e  of  the 
Ktme  or  timilar  impreciions,  ideas,  &c.  in  oibeti,  sod  with  this  ittll 
more  imperfect  conception  that  I  form  of  what  passes  in  their  minds 
when  this  is  EUpposcd  to  be  entirely  different  from  what  passes  in  my 
own,  that  I  acquire  the  general  notion  of  self.     If  1  could   form  Do 
idea  of  any  thing  pasaing  in  the  minds  of  others,  or  if  my  ideas  of 
[heir  thought*  and  Icclingi  were  perfect  rcpicscatations,  i.t.  mere  con- 
scious repetitions  of  thrm,  all  pcisonal  distinction  would  be  lost  either 
in  pure  sensation  or  in  perfect  universal  sympathy.      In  the  one  case 
it  would  be  tmpDtsible  for  mc  to  prefer  myself  to  others,  as  I  sfaotild 
be  the  sole  object  of  my  own.  coDsdonsnee* ;  and  in  the  other  case  I 
must  love  all  others  aa  myself,  becanse  I  should  then  be  nothiag  more 
than  a  part  of  a  whole,  of  which  all  others  would  be  equally  member* 
with  myself.     This  distinction,  however,  subsists  as  necessarily  and 
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■pietety  between  myielf  and  tboee  who  moit  uearljr  reMinUe  me, 
t  between  ntyietf  and  thotc  whose  character!  and  properaea  ire  the 
my  oppDtiic  (o  mine.  I&dccsi.  the  difiinction  iiteli  bccomct  maiked 
aid  intelligible  in  proportion  ib  the  objects  or  imprcHioni  ibcmtclvei 
ire  istrinitcally  the  fame,  ai  then  i;  is  impoaiible  to  miitake  the  true 
rriociplc  oc  which  it  ti  foundcdi  namely,  the  want  of  any  direct  com- 
■mbcjlion  between  the  fce!inE;s  of  onr  being  and  those  of  another. 
Thil  will  shew  why  the  difference  between  our»eUe«  and  other» 
9pcar>  greater  to  im  than  that  betwcea  other  individtuli,  thosfh  it  is 
Mt  really  w. 

Considering  mankind  in  this  twcKfold  relaiioo,  as  they  are  to  them- 

KlTe«,  or  aa  they  ipftu  to  one  another,  a*  the  •objects  of  their  own 

tbougbis,  or  the  thooghta  of  other*,  we  ahitll  find  the  origin  of  that 

■ide  aikd  abiolute  diatinction  which  the  mind  feeli  in  comparing  itself 

with  otbcrt)  to  be  conlincd  to  two  faculties,  viz.,  leosatioo,  or  rather 

couciouancwi  and   memory.     To  avoid  an  endleis  subtilcy  of  dit- 

linctioB,  I  have  ikm  given  here  any  account  of  conscioumest  in  gmetal ; 

bM  the  Mine  reaaoniag  will  apply  to  both.     The  operation  of  both 

ttme  faculties  is  of  a  perfectly  exclunvc  and  inditidual  oaiure,  and  ao 

iu  a  their  operation  extendi  (but  no  farther)  i>  man  a  pertonal,  or 

if  joti  wdl,  a  »el(i»h  bring.     The  sentation  excited  in  me  by  a  piece 

of  tcd-bot  iron  ttrilcing  against  any  pan  of  my  body  is  simple,  absolute, 

imiBMltng  as  it  were  in  itaelf,  not  repreaenting  any  tiling  beyond  itself, 

tot  cipable  of  being  reprenMed  by  any  other  sensatiot),  or  commoni- 

ciied  to  any  other  being.    The  same  kind  of  lenKation  may  be  indeed 

ncitcd  in  another  by  the  same  means,  but  this  sensation  will  not 

imfhr  ay  refiereocc  tc,  or  coniciousneei  of  mine ;  there  ia  bo  com- 

■uoKMwn  between  my  nerve*  and  another's  brain,  by  which  he  can 

be  aflected  with  my  sensations  as  1  am  myitelf.     The  only  notice  or 

r'ceptioe  which  another  can  have  of  this  sensation  in  mc,  or  which 
oa  have  of  a  similar  seoHiiioQ  io  another^  is  by  mcaaii  of  the 
■apnation.  I  can  form  an  imaginary  idea  of  that  pain  as  exiBting 
mof  myself ;  but  1  can  only  feel  it  as  a  sensation  when  it  iti  actually 
tnpcttscd  on  myself.  Any  tfflprcssion  made  on  anolhci  can  neither 
be  the  cause  oor  object  of  acnsaiion  to  me.  Again,  the  impression  or 
slri  Mt  in  my  mind  by  this  sensation,  and  aReiward)  cxciied  either 
^7  Kcing  iron  in  the  umc  state,  or  by  any  other  meaQe,  >^  p(0))erly 
sn  idea  of  memory.  This  recollection  necessarily  refers  to  some 
prrrioot  impression  in  my  own  mind,  aod  only  exisu  in  consei^uence 
ti  that  im&rcssioo,  or  of  the  continued  connexion  of  the  same  mind 
Tik  itself:  it  cannot  be  derived  from  any  impression  made  on 
OMhct.  My  thoughts  have  a  particular  mechanical  dependence  only 
n  ny  owe  previous  thoughts  or  seosatioDs.     I  do  not  remember  the 
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feelinge  of  my  odc  but  myKlf.  I  najr,  mdecd,  rcroetnber  the  objecu 
which  mwt  have  canted  tuch  lad  rach  fcclingi  in  othcn,  or  Ute  <mi- 
wird  Bgiu  of  paitioo  which  iccompanivd  tHrm.  Thnr,  howrvcr, 
arc  but  the  rccollcctJoni  of  sty  own  iminrdiatc  impmMoiit  of  what  [ 
nw,  aod  I  can  only  form  an  idea  of  the  feelingi  themtelTci  by  meaiu 
of  thr  inugififltioB.  But,  though  we  tskr  away  ill  power  of  imaj^ina- 
tion  from  the  human  iniod,  my  own  feelings  must  leave  behind  them 
crnatn  trace>t  of  reprcsetitatioRt  of  ihemiclKS  reLuntng  the  ■amc 
grnetal  propertiet,  and  having  the  tame  intimair  connexion  with  the 
conKioui  principle.  On  the  other  band,  if  I  wish  to  anticipate  my 
own  future  fcclingat  whatever  these  may  be,  I  must  do  so  by  iDeani 
of  the  tame  faculty  by  which  I  conceive  of  tho«e  of  others,  whether 
pasE  cr  future.  I  have  no  distinct  or  scparatt  faculty  ca  which  the 
events  and  fceliDgs  of  my  future  being  are  imprcsacd  before  handi  attd 
which  shows,  as  in  an  enchanted  mirror,  to  me,  and  oie  alone,  the 
reversed  picture  of  my  future  life.  It  is  absurd  to  tuppote  that  the 
feelings  which  I  am  to  have  hcrealtei,  should  excite  ceriain  corre- 
spondent impresiioDf  of  themcelvct  before  they  have  exicted,  or  act 
mechanically' unofl  my  mind  by  a  secret  synipathy.  The  romatitic 
sympathies  of  lovers,  the  exploded  dreams  ot  judicial  aatrologyi  the 
feats  of  magic,  do  not  equal  the  iiolid,  substantial  absurdity  of  this 
doctrine  of  prlf-imert-'st,  which  aiiriSute*  to  that  which  is  not  and  has 
not  been,  a  mechanical  operation  and  a  realinr  in  nature.  I  cao  only 
abstract  myself  from  this  prcwni  being,  and  ulce  an  iotemi  b  toy 
future  being,  in  the  umc  tense  and  manner  in  which  I  caa  go  oat  of 
myself  entirely,  and  enter  into  the  minds  and  feelings  of  others.  In 
shon,  there  neither  ii  nor  can  be  any  principle  belonging  tu  the  indi- 
vidual that  antecedently  idetiti^es  hii  future  events  with  his  preseat 
&casation>,  oc  that  rcllccts  the  impression  of  bis  future  feelings  back- 
wards with  the  s^me  kind  of  contciousnest  that  his  past  feelings  art 
transmitted  forward  through  the  channels  of  memory.  The  size  of 
the  river  as  well  as  in  taste  depends  on  the  water  that  has  ^rcady 
fallen  into  it.  I  cannot  roll  tncic  its  course,  nor  is  the  stream  next 
the  source  affected  by  the  water  which  falls  into  it  afterward*,  yet  w* 
call  both  the  same  river.  Such  is  the  nature  of  personal  identity.  It 
it  founded  (in  the  continued  cotinexion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  awaits 
their  graduBl  progreK,  and  does  not  connst  in  a  preposterous  and 
wilful  unscttliDg  of  the  natural  order  of  thinjci-  There  is  an  iliustra- 
lion  of  thii  argument,  which,  itowerer  (juaint  or  singular  it  may  appear, 
I  rather  choose  to  give  than  omit  any  thing  which  may  serve  to  nuke 
my  meaning  clear  and  intcUiKiblc.  Suppose  then  a  oumber  of  men 
employed  to  cast  a  mound  into  the  sea.  Aa  far  as  it  has  giMte,  the 
workmen  paas  backwards  and  forwards  on  tt:  it  atattds  firm  io  ita 
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dd  Uiouglt  it  advatiMi  Tunher  inct  fvrthtr  from  the  thon,  it  is 
Mill  joined  to  it.  A  min'i  p«r>ona1  idcotity  and  *elf-im«vM  bare 
jun  ilic  aamc  pitiiciulc  and  extent,  and  caa  reach  no  farther  than  hi> 
tctnal  rxiitence.  But  if  any  nun  of  i  metaphyucal  tuin,  >ceing  that 
(b«  picT  waji  not  yet  £niBhed,  but  was  to  br-  continued  to  a  certain 
pointt  and  in  a  cmain  direction,  &bould  take  it  into  his  head  to  iniin 
that  what  wat  already  built,  and  wliat  w»>  to  be  built  were  the  wune 
pier,  that  the  ow  muat  therefore  afford  a*  ^ood  footing  ac  tb«  other, 
and  ihoitld  accordingly  walk  over  the  pier-head  on  the  wiid  founda- 
tioB  of  hia  ntetiphyaica)  hypothe*)^— he  would  act  a  great  deal  more 
tidiealotuly,  but  would  not  argue  a  whit  more  absurdly  than  thoae  who 
feond  «  principle  of  abwiutc  telf-iatcrcat  on  a  man't  future  identity 
vith  hia  preacct  bcin^.  But,  >ay  you,  the  coinpariton  does  not  hold 
nihia,  that  a  man  can  extend hii  thouj>hia  (and  thattery  wiaely  too), 
Wyood  the  ptneat  moBieM,  whercaa  in  (he  other  case  he  caonot 
tan  a  linglc  iicp  forwards.  Grant  it.  Thti  will  only  thow  that 
the  mind  has  wingi  ai  well  aa  feet,  which  i*  a  nlficieiit  anawer  to  the 
•Hliih  bypotbena. 

If  the  foicgoinft  account  be  true  (and  for  my  part,  the  only 
fVfflexity  that  crosset  my  mind  in  ihinting  of  il  ari»e«  from  the  Utter 
■■imMbility  of  conceiricg  of  the  contrary  fuppotition],  it  will  follow 
iliai  those  fnculties  which  may  be  said  to  connitute  tclf.  and  the 
opnaiiant  of  which  convey  thai  idea  to  the  mind,  draw  all  (heir 
mwriali  from  the  past  and  preKOt.  But  alt  voluntary  action,  a«  I 
hate  before  largely  ihown,  miut  relate  solely  and  cxcluaively  to  the 
ham.  That  is,  all  th<ue  impreMiom  or  ideas  with  which  selfish,  or 
Borc  properiy  tpeaking,  peraoual  feeling*  muat  be  aituralty  cooDcctcd 
ve  jtM  those  which  have  nothing  (o  do  at  all  with  the  motlres 
■•  acdoa  io  tbc  pnrsuit  either  of  our  own  interest,  or  thai  of  others. 
If  iadced  il  were  pOMible  for  the  humaa  mind  to  alter  the  prenent  or 
ll>  pMC,  ao  aa  cither  to  rccal  what  was  pan,  or  to  give  It  a  still  greater 
rcthiy,  to  make  it  exict  orei  again,  and  in  some  more  emphatical 
■Mt,  then  man  might,  with  some  pretence  of  reamon,  be  supposed 
nocally  iocapaUe  of  being  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  any  fiau  or 
^rnmr  object  but  from  the  mechanical  excitement  of  personal  motives. 
It  might  in  thia  ca»e  be  pretended  that  the  impulies  of  imagination 
■id  sympathy  are  of  too  light,  untubntaoual,  .tnd  renwtc  a  creation  to 
Bioctioe  our  real  conduct,  and  thxt  nothing  ii  worthy  of  the  concern 
of  a  wise  nun  in  which  he  ha*  not  this  direct,  unavoidable,  and 
kowlik  iotereU.  This  is,  however,  too  absurd  a  suppotition  to  be 
dach  m  for  a  moment.  The  only  proper  objects  of  voluntary  action 
■re  (by  oecestity)  future  eveou :  these  can  excite  no  possible  interett 
ii  dkt  BuBd  but  by  the  aid  of  the  iroaginaUon  t  and  these  nuke  the 
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tame  direct  ap^peal  to  th«t  fiKultjr,  whether  they  relate  to  ouiKlvet  or 
10  others,  as  the  eye  rcceivei  with  equal  dircctocts  the  impreinon  ai 
our  own  external  form  or  that  of  othen.  It  will  be  easy  to  percetve 
by  thii  train  of  reaaoning  how,  noiwithBtandinj  the  contradictioB 
iarolred  in  the  luitpositiuD  of  a  generally  abtohitc  aclf-mtcrrBt,  the 
mind  cotnei  to  feel  a  deep  and  habitual  conTiction  of  the  truth  of  thii 
principle.  Finding  in  itself  a  continued  coBKiootneM  of  ita  patt 
iniptcMiunn,  it  in  naturally  enough  di>potcd  to  trantlcr  the  Mine  Mrt 
of  identity  and  coQ*ciousne»t  to  the  whole  of  its  being.  The  objects 
of  imaginAtion  and  of  the  senus  are,  as  it  were,  perpetually  playing 
into  one  aaotlier'i  hiindii,  and  shifting  character*)  so  that  we  lose  our 
reckomng,  and  do  not  think  it  wonh  while  to  mart  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  As  our  actaal  being  is  comuntly  puatng 
iato  our  future  beings  and  carries  the  internal  feeling  of  coiwciousoeti 
along  with  it,  we  seem  to  he  already  idcntilicd  with  our  future  being 
in  this  permanent  part  of  our  nature,  and  to  flrel  by  a  mntual  impulse 
the  same  necessary  sympathy  with  uur  future  selves  that  we  know  we 
shall  have  with  our  pait  selves.  We  take  the  tablets  of  memoryt 
reverie  them,  and  Ktamp  the  image  of  self  on  thai  which  ai  ye< 
possesses  nothing  but  the  name.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
imagination,  constantly  dinregarding  the  progrni  of  time,  when  its 
course  is  marked  out  .-ilong  the  straight  unbroken  line  of  individuality, 
should  confouDd  tlic  nccesiary  dilTcreoceii  of  ihinj;*,  and  convcn  a 
distant  object  into  a  present  reality.  The  interest  which  is  hereafter 
to  be  felt  by  this  continued  conscious  being,  this  indefinite  unit,  called 
iM,  sccm«  necessarily  to  affect  me  in  every  state  of  my  existence, — 
'thrills  in  each  nerve,  and  lives  along  the  line.*  In  the  first  place 
we  abstract  (he  succeilive  modtiicaiioni  of  our  being,  and  ttirl'tndar 
temporary  inlcrcst«,  into  one  umplc  nature  and  general  pnocipk  of 
aclf-intercat,  and  then  make  luc  of  this  nominal  abstraction  as  an 
artificial  medium  to  compel  thote  particular  actual  interests  into  the 
cloiest  affinity  and  union  with  each  other,  as  different  licet  meeting 
in  the  same  centre  must  have  a  mutual  communication  with  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  always  remain  perfectly  distinct  from 
othcn  (the  interen  which  I  take  in  their  former  or  present  feehngt 
being  like  that  which  I  take  in  their  future  feelings,  never  any  ihiag 
more  than  the  effect  of  imagination  and  sympathy),  the  same  illuSMM 
:md  transpoiieion  of  ideas  cannot  take  place  with  regard  to  these) 
namely,  the  confounding  a  physical  impulse  with  the  rational  moiircs 
to  action.  Indeed  the  uniform  nature  of  my  feelings  with  regard  to 
others  (my  interest  in  their  welfare  having  always  the  same  soarec 
and  sympathy)  seems  by  analogy  to  confirm  the  inppoiitioD  of  i 
similar  simplicity  in  my  relation  to  my«elf,  and  of  a  poslitTe,  oalutal, 
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ic  iotcrtti  in  wHitcrcr  bdonjti  to  that  tclf,  not  coefinnl  to  my 
exincDCe,  but  extending  ovrr  the  whole  of  my  being.  livery 
lion  that  I  feel,  or  thit  afterwards  recurs  vividly  lo  my  memory 
fUcngtkenB  the  kdic  of  tcif,  which  incrrucd  strcnjiih  io  the  mcchsni- 
ul  feeltog  is  indirectty  iraotfcrred  to  the  general  ide>,  and  to  my 
icnoCe,  future,  iroagiiury  intereat ;  whereas  our  sympathy  with  ihe 
fecUng*  of  others  bciog  always  imBKiniiry,  (tending  only  or  iu  own 
baiii,  having  no  sensible  iittefesc  to  iupj>o[t  it,  do  teiilesi  mechanical 
impulse  to  urge  it  on,  the  ties  by  which  we  are  bound  to  others  hang 
lowc  upoD  IU :  the  interest  wc  take  ia  iheir  wclfkrc  seems  to  be  somc- 
thing  foreign  to  our  own  bosoms,  to  be  [lansieoi,  arbltiary,  and  directly 
i>{ipo*ed  to  that  necessary,  unalienable  interest  we  are  supposed,  lo 
iun  in  whatever  conduces  to  our  own  well  being. 

There  ii  another  con»dcraiioQ  (and  that  probably  the  principal 

mt)  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  explaining  the  origin  and  growth 

af  out  »cl&sh  habits,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ioregoiog 

tbcoryi  and  eridenity  aiisci  out  of  it.     There  is  naturally,  then,  no 

enential  dtffcfence  between  the  motives  by  which  I  am  impelled  to 

ite  pursuit  of  my  own  good  or  that  of  others :  but  thougli  Uinc  is 

n«  a  dilTerescr  in  kind,  there  is  one  in  degree.     Wr  know  better 

vkat  oor  owo  future  feelings  will  be  than  what  thoK  of  ochert  will 

be  ia  s  like  case.    We  can  apply  the  materials  afforded  m  by  expert- 

ace  with  leu  difBculiy  and  more  in  a  mau  in  mxkiag  out  the  piaure 

of  oat  fiiturc  pleaiures  and  pains,  without  ftitlering  them  nny  or 

denroyiog  their  original  shajpnestes :    in  a  word,  we  can   imagine 

them  more  plainly,  and  must  therefore  be  more  interevted  in  (hem. 

This  &ctlity  in  pasting  fiosn  the  recollection  of  my  former  impreuiona 

ta  ihe  anticipation  of  my  future  ones  makes  the   transition  almost 

impcTceptiblc,  and  gives  to  the  latter  an  apparent  reality  aod  prcsenc- 

Hai  to  tbe  imagination,  to  a  degree  in  which  the  feeliagi  of  others 

tan  Kircely  ever  be  brought  home  to  o«.     It  is  chiefly  from  this 

grater  reaotocas  aod  ccfiatniy  witli  which  we  can  look  forward  into 

<wown  mindi  than  out  of  us  into  thoac  of  other  men,  th»t  that  strong 

and  uneasy  MtBebmem  to  wif,  which  often  comci  at  last  to  overpower 

tiay  gacroHi  feeling,  takes  its  rise ;  not,  »s  I  think  I  have  shown, 

fronaBy  natural  and  impenetrable  hardness  of  the  human  heart,  or 

nccMary  abtoryrtion  of  all  its  ehoughu  and  pui|x>W(i  in  a  blind  cxclu- 

■it  feeling  of  self-iotcrcn.     It  conlttms  this  account,  that  wc  coo- 

■Ucily  are  found  to  feel  for  others  in  proportion  a*  we  know  from 

hog  acnuaimance  with  the  turn  of  their  minds,  and  events  of  their 

lives, •  toe  haiT'breadth  scapes'  of  ihcir  travelling  history,  or  *Bomc 

dmtrous  stroke  which  their  youth  suffered,*  what  tlic  real  aamre  of 

tlwii  fiMliasa  i>t  U)d  that  we  have  in  general  the  stroogeat  aineh- 
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mcDi  lo  Ota  immcdUtc  rclatins  and  (rieodf,  wba  from  thii  tmer- 
connDimiiy  of  ihougbu  and  feelingi  may  more  truly  be  *aid  to  be  a 
part  of  ourielv«i  than  from  cvca  the  tie*  of  blood.  Moreover,  a  roMt 
muft  be  cmiiloyed  marc  utuoily  in  proridinj;  fox  his  own  wants  aiid 
hii  own  feelings  thm  ihoce  of  othCTt.  In  like  minttet  be  ii  employed 
in  providirg  lor  the  immediate  welfare  of  hie  Family  and  connextOD* 
much  more  than  in  proTiding  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  arc  not 
bound  by  any  poiittvc  tics.  And  we  accordingly  bnd  tli;ii  tbe  aiten- 
lion,  time,  and  faint  beiiowed  on  theie  leTera]  objects  give  him  a 
proportionable  degree  of  anxiety  abvot,  and  attachment  lo  his  own 
ioteim,  and  that  of  those  connected  with  him ;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  lo  conclude  that  his  affectiooa  are  therefore  circumscribed  by 
u  Qiittiriil  nccMMty  within  certain  impanable  limita,  either  in  the  one 
ca>e  or  the  other.  It  tbould  not  be  forguttcn  here  that  thii  abmid 
opinion  has  been  very  commonly  referred  lo  the  elfects  of  natural 
oHeciion  a»  it  hat  been  called)  n>  well  as  of  self-intcint ;  partmtal 
anil  lilial  afTcaiun  Ixing  suppOKtl  to  be  originally  implanted  in  the 
mind  by  the  wt,  of  nature,  and  to  move  round  the  centre  of  lelf- 
interest  io  an  orbit  of  their  own,  within  the  circle  of  our  farailio  and 
friends.  This  gt-ncral  connexion  between  the  tiiibiiual  pursuit  of  any 
object  and  our  interest  in  it,  will  accoum  for  the  well-known  observa- 
tion, that  the  affection  of  parents  to  childreo  is  the  aerongeiT  of  all 
others,  frequently  uvcrjKiwcring  self-lore  itself.  This  fact  docs  not 
•eem  easily  reconciUMr  lo  the  doctritie  that  tlic  wcial  affections  are 
all  of  then]  ultimately  to  be  deduced  from  a««ociatiof>,  or  the  repated 
conoexioit  of  immediate  selfish  gratilicaiioD  with  the  ideii  of  some 
other  (>cr»oii.  If  this  were  strictly  the  Ciise  wr  most  fe«l  the  auongeGi 
Bttachraent  to  those  from  whom  we  had  received,  instead  of  thoie  to 
whom  we  had  done,  the  greatest  number  of  ItiDdnesees,  or  where  the 
grcateat  quantity  of  actual  enjoyment  h^d  l>eea  uaociated  with  an 
indifTerent  idea,  .luniun  has  remarked  that  friendship  it  not  CM- 
ciliaeed  by  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  by  the  ctjuality  with 
which  they  are  received  and  may  be  returned. 

I  have  hitherto  purposely  nvotdcd  saying  any  thing  oa  the  nibject 
of  our  physical  appetites  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
ihonghi  to  aUcct  the  principle  of  the  foregoing  reasoniaga.  Thry 
evidently  teem  at  firtl  tight,  to  contradict  the  general  concluiion 
which  I  hare  endeavoured  to  establiiL,  as  they  all  of  them  tend  cither 
cvcluMvdy  or  principally  to  the  gratilication  of  the  individual,  and  at 
the  same  time  refer  to  some  future  or  imaginary  object,  as  the  source 
of  this  gratification.  The  imptilse  which  they  give  to  the  will  is 
mediiwcaJ»  and  yet  this  impulse,  blind  as  it  in.  constantly  tends  to 
ami  coalesce*  with  the  pursuit  of  some  rational  end.     That  is,  here 
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itn  ntd  aimed  at,  ebe  deiin  and  regular  punuit  of  a  known  good, 
nd  sll  this  produced  by  motives  evidrntljr  RiKhanicsl,  ind  which 
trrtf  rmpcl  tbe  toiod  btic  ia  a  sclfislt  direction :  it  makci  no  dilfcr- 
mcc  in  tbc  qimtion  whether  the  actrrc  impuUr  proc«:cd  directly  from 
At  deiire  of  positive  enjoyiiieni,  or  a  wi«h  to  ^rt  rid  of  tome  positire 
■eaancM.  I  should  say  then  ih»t,  teitinf;  a»ide  what  is  of  a  purely 
fliyiical  nstuTc  in  the  case,  the  iR^vencc  of  appetite  uver  oar  voliiioos 
aif  be  accounted  for  eon*i«ientiy  enough  with  the  foregoioj  bypo- 
Mttfrom  the  natural  effects  of  a  particdarly  irritnhle  state  of  bodily 
ftdii);t  icndcting  the  idea  of  that  which  will  heighten  and  zratify  its 
Mcepdhility  of  pleasurable  feeling,  or  remove  some  p^nRu  feeling, 
fttfornoaably  virid,  and  the  object  of  a  more  vehement  de«ire  than 
OS  be  excited  by  the  same  idea,  when  the  body  it  supposed  to  be  in 
1  Rate  of  indiTereacc,  or  only  ordinary  sensibility  to  that  particular 
kad  of  grarificatiofl.  Thus  the  imaginary  desire  ts  sharpened  by 
OOMaoUy  rcccivinf,  tupplies  of  punp,cncyi  from  the  irritation  of  bodily 
Ming*  and  its  direction  ii  at  the  same  time  determined  zccotding  to 
iht  bus  of  this  new  impulse ;  first,  indirectly  by  having  the  attention 
(led  00  our  own  immediate  tcnuUoii;  tccondly,  because  that  par- 
xuiar  gratificuioo,  the  desire  of  which  it  increased  by  the  pressore 
of  phyueal  appetite,  man  be  referred  primirily  and  by  way  of  dis- 
baetiOQ  to  the  same  being,  by  whgm  the  want  of  it  U  feh,  that  il,  to 
Dysclf.  As  the  actual  uneasiness  which  appetite  implies  can  only  be 
adted  by  the  irritable  sute  of  my  own  body,  bo  neither  can  the 
&Hre  of  the  correspondent  gratificatioo  nibsist  in  that  intense  dcgrcct 
which  properly  constitutes  appetite,  except  when  ii  tends  to  relieve 
thai  very  nme  uneasiness  by  which  it  was  excited,  at  in  the  case  of 
tiuagei.  There  is  in  the  lirst  place  the  itrong  nscchaaical  action  of 
the  nermtu  and  muscular  systenu  co-operating  with  the  rational  desire 
flf  my  ovm  belief,  and  forcing  it  its  own  way.  Secondly,  this  state 
of  uaeatiness  grow*  more  and  more  violent,  the  longer  the  relief  wliich 
it  requires  ii  withheld  from  it :  hunger  takes  no  denial,  it  hearkens  to 
n  coDtprofnirte.  is  soothed  by  do  (littery,  tired  out  by  no  delay.  It 
gnrt  more  importaaate  erery  moment,  its  demaadi  become  larger 
tbc  leu  they  are  attended  to.  1'he  lirst  impulse  which  the  genera] 
lavr  of  personal  ease  irceives  from  bodily  pain  will  give  it  the  advan- 
ti|[e  over  my  diffposition  to  sympathise  with  oth«rs  in  the  same 
ntuiioa  with  myself,  and  this  diifcreoce  will  be  increasing  every 
cnomrat,  till  the  pain  is  removed.  Thus,  if  I  at  lirtt,  either  through 
tsapuooD  or  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  am  regardless  of  my  own 
wun.  Mid  wholly  bent  upon  satisfying  the  more  pressing  wants  of 
ny  coa^nooa,  yet  this  enfort  will  nt  length  become  too  great,  and  I 
shall  be  ittcapable  of  attending  to  any  thing  but  the  violence  of  my 
va(.  n.  I  I.  161 
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owD  *cniation>,  or  the  mcaoi  of  allcTiating  tbcni.  h  would  be  my 
to  khow  Irocn  many  thingc  that  mere  appetite  fgencralljr,  at  Irast,  in 
rcanaable  bnagi)  ii  buc  the  frasmCDl  ot  a  veU-moviog  ntachinc,  but 
a  son  of  half  organ,  a  subordinate  inatrument  rvea  in  tlii:  accomplith- 
ment  of  hs  own  porpoaes ;  that  it  doec  littlr  or  nothing  without  the 
ud  of  another  faculty  to  inform  and  direct  it.  Before  the  impulMt 
of  appetite  can  be  converted  into  the  regular  pumitc  of  a  ^ven  ODJeci, 
they  must  first  be  communicated  to  the  undemanding,  and  ratify 
the  will  through  tha.  Conse^juentty,  as  the  dettre  ca  the  ultimate 
gratiiicatton  or  the  unpctite  in  not  the  same  with  tlie  appetite  itaelff 
that  i(  mere  phyiiical  uneaiciiieKt,  but  an  indirect  result  of  iii  com- 
municAlioo  to  tht  thinking  or  imaginative  principle,  the  infliKnce  of 
ap|>eiite  over  the  will  muat  depend  on  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
force  iind  Tividnei*  which  it  give*  to  the  idea  of  a  particular  object; 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  tame  cauae  which  irritate*  the  detire 
of  ttelfish  grattlication,  increase!  our  sensibility  to  the  same  dceires  and 
gradlication  in  other*,  where  they  arc  coniiiteiii  with  ouf  own,  and 
where  the  violence  of  the  physical  impulse  does  not  orcrpower  erefy 
other  consideration. 


MADAME  DE  STAEL'S  ACCOUNT  OF  GERMAN 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  LITERATURE. 

fh  Mifnag  Ciitmitli.]  [M.  ],  1S14. 

The  moBt  interciting  part  of  Madame  Dc  Stacl's  very  iogenioui  and 
elegant  work  on  Germany  is  undoubtedly  (co  literary  readers)  that  in 
which  she  has  iketched  with  to  much  intelligence  and  gnce,  the 
present  state  of  opinions  with  respect  to  philosophy  and  taste  in  that 
country,     I  have  not  yet  seen  any  satisfanory  aWraci  of  her  reason- 
ing* on  either  of  these  subject*.    The  article  in  '11k  Et/miurgi  Revievi 
touches  but  lightly  and  incidentally  oa  thcmi  from  the  variety  and 
pressure  of  other  topics  of  a  more  lively  and  general  interest.     I  shall 
attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  ac  the  tame  time  to  offer  some 
farther  thoughts  00  each  subject.     The  two  points  on  which  I  wish 
to  enlarge  are  the  view  which  Madnme  De  Stae1  takes  of  GcrnuD 
poetry,  as  contrasted  with  the  French,  and  secondly  of  the  spirit  and  , 
prindptes  of  the  German  philoaophy,  that  of  Professor   Kant, 
opposed  to  the  French  syatoa  of  philosophy  which  is  not   indc 
peculiar  10  them  as  a  nabon,  but  common  to  the  age.     I  shall  begii 
with  the  last  first,  not  only  because  tt  is  perhaps  the  most  impotUnt, 
but  because  I  think  that  as  the  English  were  the  lirst  to  propagate  the 
latter  ayctcm  (for  the  French  have  only  adopted  it  from  n**  carryin 
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ill  pcaoicil  aod  popular  application  rarlhcr),  we  ought  aot  lo  be  the 
lilt  to  ditcbim  aod  explode  it.  It  may  not  be  uninteretting  ai  a 
h^och  of  Duiood  literature)  to  uke  a  grnrral  view  of  the  rise  and 
VDgKM  of  tbrii  philoMphy,  before  we  came  to  examine  Madame  Dt 
Stael'i  account  ot  the  system  which  Rant  has  opposed  to  it,  and  to 
■ttew  in  what  that  ifBtcm  is  well  founded,  and  where  it  fail). 

According  to  the  piTTaiiin^sytten), — I  ntcanihe  iDaccrial  ormodcrs 
)h)loK]|iby,  XI  it  has  been  called,  all  (hought  is  to  be  retoUed  into 
Knntioo,  all  morality  into  the  l»te  of  plcature,  and  all  acuon  into 
ncchanical  tmpuiie.  Theac  three  propoutiona  taken  together,  embrace 
ihwMt  every  question  reUttngtoihc  humxn  mind,  and  in  their  diiTerent 
raBificatioos  and  intefM^ctions  form  a  net,  not  unlike  that  u«ed  by  the 
csdiaater*  of  old.  which,  whosoever  hai  once  thrown  oter  him,  will 
Gndall  farther  el^rU  vain,  and  hii  uttempti  to  reason  freely  on  any 
vbJKt  in  which  hii  own  nature  is  conctrned,  baffled  and  coofoundeo 
a  every  direction. 

Thia  (yatcm,  which  Grn  rose  at  the  niggcttioo  of  Lord  Bacon,  on 
tbe  rains  of  the  school-philoiophy,  has  been  gradually  {rowing  up  to 
tu  present  hei£ht  cxtr  since,  from  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  word 
exptrvatt,  confining  it  to  a  knowledge  of  thing*  without  ui ;  wliereai 
ii  is  fact  include*  all  knowledge,  relating  to  objectt  either  within  or  out 
«f  llic  mind,  of  which  we  have  any  direct  and  pomivc  evidence.  We 
ooly  know  that  we  ourielvea  cxiat,  the  moat  certain  of  all  truthi,  from 
the  experience  of  wh^t  pxtteti  within  ountelves.  Strictly  speaking,  all 
other  (acts  of  which  wc  &rc  not  immediately  conacioui,  arc  neb  in  a 
■emudary  and  lobordioate  tense  only.  Phytical  exiwricnce  i*  indeed 
the  foundstion  and  the  tett  of  that  pari  of  philosophy  which  relitci  to 
plyncal  objecu :  farther,  phytical  analogy  is  the  only  rule  by  which 
vt  can  extend  and  apply  our  immediate  knowledge,  or  infer  the  dTects 
to  be  produced  by  the  different  objects  around  u».  But  to  tay  that 
pfapical  cxpcriinent  ie  cither  the  ten,  or  source,  or  guide  of  that  other 
pan  of  philoaopliy  which  relates  lo  our  internal  pcrceptioni,  that  we 
are  u  look  in  external  nature  for  the  form,  the  tubtitance,  the  colour, 
the  very  life  and  being  of  whatever  exitu  in  our  minds,  or  that  wc 
cnoely  infer  the  laws  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  the  mind 
fron  those  which  regulate  (he  phenomena  of  niattei,  ti  to  confound 
two  dtiogf  entirely  distinct.  Our  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena 
%mu  contciousocsai  reflection,  or  obacmtion  of  their  correspondent 
Ngos  m  other*  is  tbe  inie  basis  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  as  the  know- 
fedgc  tX  fadtt  commonly  so  called,  ia  the  only  tohd  batis  of  natural 
pbOoKipfay.  To  assert  that  the  opcra,tionsof  the  miodand  the  operations 
of  matter  are  in  reality  the  fame,  so  that  we  should  always  regard  the  one 
as  «mibols  or  exponenu  of  the  other,  is  to  osiume  the  very  point  in 
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dispute,  not  only  vfithoui  any  endcnce,  but  in  deGwce  of  crery  appeac- 
atiM  to  tho  coRlrary. 

Lord  Bacon  was  undoubtnlly  a  great  man,  indeed  one  of  the 
greateit  that  hnve  adorned  iliiii  or  any  oihei  country.  He  w»a  man 
of  a  clear  and  .iciire  ipirit,  of  a  moiit  fertile  geniua,  cf  vsit  deiigu,  of 
gcDccal  koowlcd^Ci  and  of  [iiofound  wiadoni.  He  itnited  the  powen 
of  imaginaiion  and  undertiLinding  in  a  gte^tter  degree  than  almosi  any 
OtHer  writer.  He  wa«  one  of  the  mo«t  remarltahk  irttancM  of  tbo«e 
men,  whoi  by  the  rare  privilc|{e  ofihcii  oatuic,  arc  at  once  |>ucia  and 
pliiloaopher&,  and  tec  equally  in  both  world»— the  inilitidiud  and 
neniible,  and  the  abtcracted  and  inielligible  form*  of  thiaj;*.  Tbr 
Schoolmen  and  their  followers  attended  to  notliio^  but  Dames,  to 
cMcncci  and  ipccies,  lo  Ubouied  analyse!  and  irtiiicial  deductions. 
They  Kent  to  have  alilce  disregarded  all  kind*  afexperience,  whether 
relating  to  cxUtniil  objects,  or  to  the  obKrvation  of  our  own  intcroaJ 
feelicii.  From  the  imperfect  sutc  of  knowledge,  they  hjd  not  a 
Buliicient  number  of  tacts  to  guide  them  in  thetr  experimental 
rciearche»;  and  intoxicated  with  the  novelty  of  their  vain  diHincttOBi, 
leamt  by  rote,  they  were  tempted  to  despise  the  clearcat  ai>d  nvou 
obvious  suggestions  of  their  own  itiindB.  Subde,  reitlesa,  and  lelf 
sutBciertt,  they  thought  tlui  truth  wai  only  made  to  be  ditputed  about, 
4nd  exiaicd  no  where  but  in  their  demoosl ratio ni  and  ayllogiami. 
Hence  arose  their  *  logomachies ' — their  everlasting  word-lighu,  their 
sharp  debates,  their  captioui,  bootleat  cotktrorenie*.  A*  Lord  Bacon 
cxpreMcs  it,  '  they  were  made  licrcr  with  dark  keeping,'  aignifying 
that  their  angry  and  UDinieltigible  contests  with  one  another  were 
owing  to  thcirnot having  anydiitinct  objeettto  engage  their attentioi- 
Tbcy  bulk  altogether  on  their  own  whims  and  fancies;  and,  buoyed 
up  b^'  their  specilic  lenty,  they  mounted  in  their  airy  disputations  in 
eodleu  (lights  and  ctrclee,  clamouring  like  birds  of  pecy,  till  they 
equally  tost  aight  of  truth  and  nature.  Thia  groat  man,  tbcrefore, 
intended  an  essential  service  lo  philosophy,  in  wishing  to  recall  the 
attention  to  facts  and  experience  which  had  been  almoat  entirely 
ac^ectcd ;  and  thua,  by  iacorpoiating  the  abvtract  with  the  concrete, 
and  general  reasoning  with  indindual  ob«cTvatioii,  to  give  to  our  con- 
elncions  tliat  solidity  and  tirmoeu  which  they  must  otherwise  always 
want.  He  did  potliing  hut  ianist  oo  tbciMcewity  of  experience,  more 
particularly  in  natural  iciencc  ;  and  ^m  the  wider  field  that  is  open  to 
it  there,  as  well  as  the  prodigioaa  auccest  it  has  met  with,  this  latter 
application  of  the  word,  ia  which  it  is  tantamount  to  physical  experi- 
ment, has  ao  hi  engrossed  the  whole  of  our  attention,  that  miiKl  hat, 
for  a  good  while  put,  been  ia  some  danger  of  being  overlaid  by  matter. 
We  run  from  one  crioi  into  aaodMti  and  as  w«  were  wtoof  ai  fint, 
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»  to  ilttring  out  courae,  we  hxtt  pu*ed  into  tht  oppoute  extr(^m«. 
We  dnpised  txperipncc  aliegcib«r  before:  now  wc  would  ha»c 
Hodiiai  b«  ncpcnencc,  aod  that  of  the  grOMcit  kind.  Wc  hire,  h  is 
tncvS^oed  much  fay  not  connilting  the  luggettiomoTourown  mindiin 

r'lofli  where  tbey  ioform  ut  of  nothing,  namely,  on  the  fMrtieular 
■ad  pbciwtncna  of  the  m«icri^  world  ;  and  we  have  hutilr  con- 
dided  (reronQg  ibe  nile)  that  (he  beti  way  to  arrive  it  the  tnow- 
ieife  of  ooTKlvet  alto,  wa>  to  lay  atide  the  dtctaten  of  otir  own  con- 
KJClWltfl,  ihoHghu,  and  fcclin^E,  as  deceitful  and  insuflicieDt.  ]^idct, 
dai|k  they  arc  the  oely  means  by  which  wc  cm  obtain  the  leait 
fight  spoa  the  nbjcct.  We  »eem  to  have  retigned  the  natural  uie 
if  our  ooderttandio];!,  and  to  have  given  up  our  own  exigence  a«  a 
■neatky.  Wc  look  for  out  thougthts  and  the  diningubhinK  propcnict 
of  ow  minds  in  wme  image  of  them  in  matter  ai  we  look  to  tee  our 
bat  a  a  glua.  Wc  no  longer  decide  phytical  problemi  by  lo];icaI 
ifih— lai,  but  wc  decide  quenions  of  logic  by  the  evidence  of  the 
■MM.  Imtead  of  patting  our  reason  and  invention  to  the  rack 
bdificrcntly  oD  all  queftioo*,  whether  wc  have  any  previous  knowledge 
of  ibeni  or  not,  we  have  adopted  the  caiier  method  of  suspccdinjt  the 
UM  of  our  faculties  aJtogethet,  and  setding  tedious  coniroveniet  by 
BKanof '  foar  champion*  ^crce — hot,  cold,  moitt  and  dry,'  who  with 
■  frwmorc  of  the  rctaioeTs  and  hangers  on  of  matter  dctennine  all 
^■■ioM  rebtrng  to  the  nature  of  man  and  the  limiii  of  the  human 
NadentaBdiog  very  learnedly.  But  the  tawi  by  which  wc  think,  feci, 
ad  tOt  wv  must  discover  in  the  mind  itself,  or  not  at  all. 

TMb  original  bias  in  favour  of  mechanical  reasoning  and  physical 
analogy  wa»  confirmed  by  the  powerful  aid  of  Hobbes,  who  was, 
ndeeil,  the  father  of  the  modem  philoMphy.  His  strong  mind  and 
body  appear  to  have  reciitcd  all  imprestions,  but  those  vhich  were 
derived  from  the  downright  blows  of  matter :  ali  hi*  idea*  leemed  to 
ic  like  enbnanceii  in  his  brain :  what  was  not  a  itotidt  tangible, 
dinnct,  palpable  object,  was  lo  him  nothing.  The  external  image 
ftwed  io  close  upon  hU  mind  that  it  destroyed  the  power  of  con- 
•MMnna.  and  left  no  room  for  anrmion  to  any  thing  but  itielf.  He 
«K  by  nature  a  materialist.  Locke  asntied  greatly  in  giving 
mduity  to  the  same  scheme,  a«  well  by  etpeusing  the  chief  of 
HoUks's  metaphysical  principles  as  hy  the  doubtful  rc«istance  which 
Iiciude  to  the  rcK.  And  ii  tus  been  perfected  und  has  received  its 
liHpaliah  aod  rouodnew  in  the  hands  of  lomc  French  philMophers, 
M  CoodiUac  and  others. 

The  modem  metaphyncal  ayRrin  assumea  at  ita  bssis  that  the 
operatiooi  of  the  ineellect  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  imptilaea 
nwiag  in  matter  j  or  that  all  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the 
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mind  arc  nothing  more  than  variotu  moitilicuion*  of  ibc  origtD) 
imprr*»ion>  of  thingx  on  a  being  cndunl  with  •cntaciott  or  umple 
perception.  Thit  tyetem  connidcm  idcan  merely  u  they  »re  canted 
by  outward  iinprcasions  acting  on  the  organs  of  mdsc,  and  exclude 
the  underittanding  ai  a  dlaiinct  faculty  or  power  from  at)  (hare  ia 
own  opcratiooa. 

The   following  is   a   aunimary  of  the  general  priociplca  of 

EhiloMphy  aa  they  are  expteuly  laid  down  by  Hobbe«t  and  by 
itetc  writer*  of  the  French  ichool. 

1 .  That  our  uUat  arc  copie*  of  the  imprcMoni  made  by  cxt 
objects  on  the  icnics. 

2.  That  aa  nothing  exi«i>  out  of  the  mind  but  matter  aixl  motiftS 
•o  it  ia  iticif  with  all  it>  operations  nothing  but  maiiet  and  motion. 

3.  That  thoughts  arc  single,  or  that  we  can  think  of  only  om 
object  at  a  time. 

4.  That  we  hare  no  gcnctnl  nor  ab*iract  ideas. 

5.  That  the  only  principle  of  connection  bciwcea  one  thought  and 
another  is  association,  or  their  preTioua  connection  in  tense. 

6.  That  reason  and  undemanding  depend  entirely  on  the  mccli 
of  language. 

7  and  6.  That  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pais  it  the  aole  spring  1 
action,  aiul  self.inierest  the  source  and  centre  of  all  our  affectioot. 

9.  That  the  mind  acts  from  a  mechanical  or  physical  necewity, 
over  which  it  has  no  coniroul,  and  contequently  is  dm  a  moral  or 
acccuntablc  agent. — -Thr  mannrr  of  rfojoning  upon  ih'u  fait  ^iuit»n 
ii  the  oniy  cirtumtlante  of  mportance  at  vjhiih  Hobta  £ffert  JedJtiilj 
frvm  moarra  tvriurt. 

10.  That  there  it  no  di^erenee  in  the  natural  capacities  of  ml 
the  mind  being  onginaily  passiTc  to  all  imprcisions  alike,  and  becoming 
whatcTcr  it  ii  from  circumstances. 

Except  the  first,  all  of  these  position*  arc  ather  denied  or  doubt- 
fully admitted  by  Mr.  Locke.  It  is,  however,  hi*  admission  of  the 
first  principle,  which  has  opened  a  door  directly  or  indirectly  10  all 
the  rest.  The  system  of  Kant  it  a  formal  and  elaborate  anttthesis  to 
that  which  bears  the  tumc  of  Locke,  and  it  ii  bvilt  00  '  the  jsAGiw 
restriction  (as  Madame  dc  Siaci  cxprestci  it)  added  by  Lribnilz  10 
the  well-known  axiom  tiihil  in  inttfUelti  ^od  non  firhi  in  jeiuv—nai 

tHTElAKTUS  IPrt.' 

It  is  in  the  manner  of  proving  this  retiricdon,  and  of  ex}^ning 
this  word,  tif  'mt*!lt[t,  that  the  whole  question  depeoda,  and  to  this  I 
shall  devote  another  letter, 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

n-  Nkm^  Or^mktr.}  [ft*.  1 7,  1 1 14. 

Tm  priDcipl?  (hat  aJi  lie  idtat,  eperati«tti,  avdfaevbiti  oftke  mind  may 
it  btctd  to,  and  ul^mattiy  acemaUtd  fort  fnm  Mmpk  itrua/ioMf  it  aU 
(WranaiDi  of  Mr.  Locke'<  celebrated  Estay,  and  thai  lo  which  it 
cm  iu  pmcDt  rank  smong  philosophical  producuoni.  Hit  variaQs 
Mtttpla  to  BMxJi^  thii  piinciple,  ur  reconcile  it  to  Eommon  noiioos 
bftWo  gradual!)-  exploded,  snd  have  given  pUcci  oac  b^  one,  to 
dK  more  leTere  and  logical  deductions  of  Hobbei  from  the  laitve 
gmnl  principle.  Mt.  Locke  took  the  facultie*  of  the  mind  as 
he  fbnM  them  in  himaelf  and  others  >dcI  iDttrad  of  levelling  the 
•tnaurc,  was  coDienied  to  place  it  on  a  new  foundation.  By  this 
mnproiBnc  with  prudeocc  and  candouf,  he  prepared  the  way  for  ti>c 
ncruictiaa  of  the  priociplci  which  being  once  established,  very  toon 
omuned  til  the  trite  opiniooB,  and  vclgar  prejudices,  which  had 
btcoN^operly  sstociatcd  with  it.  There  wis  in  fact,  ito  place  for 
t^  in  tJie  new  «7Metn.  I  confcis  it  siiike*  some  degree  of  awe  into 
tbc  mad,  and  makes  ii  feel,  that  fame,  even  the  beit,  n  not  a  tub- 
M«ia!  thing,  but  the  imcertain  shadow  of  real  excellence,  when  we 
t^ta  ihat  the  imman^l  renown,  which  attends  the  name  of  Locke 
adie  great  luminary  of  the  »ge  in  which  he  lived,  is  hut  a  dim  and 
bertowed  luitre  from  the  wriiiojjs  of  one,  whom  he  himself  cailt,  and 
rto  hu  been  unirerully  considered  u  'a  justly  decried  author.' 
TW  Mntence  of  the  poet  is  at  applicable  here  as  it  ever  was^ 

'  Fame  ii  do  plant  that  ^tonn  on  mortal  toil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  olT  to  live  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lici ; 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  (hose  pure  cyei. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-|udging  Jove ! ' 

Tbe  great  defect  with  which  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding 
ii  ckargeabic,  is  thai  there  really  is  not  a  word  about  the  understanding 
u  u,  bor  any  attempt  to  (hew  what  it  is,  or  whether  it  is,  or  is  not 
uj  iking,  distinct  from  the  faculty  of  simple  perception.  The  opcn- 
uaat  of  thinking,  comparing,  discerning,  reasoning,  willing,  and  the 
Etc,  which  Mr.  Locke  generally  aicribes  to  it,  are  the  operatiooi  of 
■aching,  or  of  we  know  not  what.  All  the  force  of  his  mind  scemi 
B  hare  been  so  bent  on  exploding  innate  ideas,  and  tracing  our 
dMaght*  to  (heir  external  source,  that  he  either  forgot,  or  had  not 
Uton  to  examine  what  the  internal  principle  of  all  thought  it.  He 
hu  basis  a  bad  simile,  namely,  that  the  mind  is  like  a  blank 
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ih«ct  of  pspef)  onginally  void  o(  all  chancters,  aad  m«r«ly  puam  Ut 
the  imprcisian^  made  upon  it :  for  (hiii  though  true  u  lar  a*  rclatci 
to  innate  ideas,  thai  is,  to  any  impicesiont  previously  cxining  in  tlic 
mind,  it  not  true  of  the  mind  itself,  or  of  the  nuoner  in  which  il 
(ormi  iu  idcuof  thcobjccUactuallyimi/rcHMrd  upon  it.  Thcobrtoot 
trndcDcj'  of  this  simile  wa>  to  cosveit  the  undernandiDg  into  the 
mere  nwai?e  receiver  nnd  retsioer  of  phytieal  imprenioni,  a  comeRieot 
repository  for  the  nniggling  imago  of  thiogv,  or  a  sort  of  empty  room 
into  which  idea*  are  conveyed  from  withoat  (brough  the  doois  of  (he 
sensct,  as  you  would  carry  goods  into  an  unfufDished  lodging.  And 
hence,  againi  it  lia<  been  found  ncceiury,  by  nuUe^ucnt  wrners*  to 
get  fid  of  ttiOK  diUcrcnt  faculties  and  operations,  which  Mt.  Locke 
elsewhere  supposes  to  belong  to  the  mind,  but  which  arc  in  truth  only 
comnattblc  with  the  iclirc  powcis,  and  independent  osUuc  of  the 
mind  imeir.  Tt  was  to  remciiy  ihis  deficiency  that  l.eiboits  proposed 
to  add  to  the  msNtm  of  Locke,  that  ihtrr  ii  aoth'mji  m  iht  imdtrjtmSag 
ivhitb  wat  nut  btfnrt  in  tbi laiiti — 'that  lublinte  lettriction,'  ao  andli 
appt^iudctlhy  Madame  dc  Staci— *  kiccktthf  uMin-RSTaNiMmiiTm^:* 
and  it  in  to  the  eitablishnient  and  development  of  this  diatioctton,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Kantcan  philosophy  appears  to  be  directed.  Is 
what  mnnnci,  and  in  what  sncceM  (junging  from  the  representations 
we  have  received  ofli)  remains  to  be  shewn. 

The  account  which  Mndame  dc  StacI  h»s  gircn  of  tlus  system  it 
full  of  the  grace)  of  imagination  nnd  the  charm  of  scntimeni :  it 
passec  slightly  over  many  of  the  diflicuJties,  and  softrns  the  oliruptnesa 
of  the  reasoning  bv  the  harmony  of  the  style.  It  is  therefore  the 
most  jiopular  .ind  |>lca«ing  account  which  hat  been  given  of  the  ayatem 
of  the  German  Philosopher :  but  after  all,  it  will  be  better  to  take  his 
own  (Utemcnt,  though  somewhat  '  harsh  and  crabbed '  as  the  most 
tangible,  authentic,  and  satisfactory. 

'The  following,' tityti  his Lfaiidator  Willicli,  'are  the  clcnieots  of 
his  Critique  of  fturt  Rtmon,  the  first  of  Kant's  (yilcmatica)  works, 
and  the  moti  rcmarkiiblc  for  pofbund  reasoning  aad  tiw  striking 
tlluatraiions,  witli  which  it  throughout  abounds. 

*  We  are  in  poftession  of  certain  notions  a  priori  •  which  are 
absolutely   independent   of  all   experience,   although  the   objects  of 

'  Thii,  If  ihr  tMMlilion  ii  CRmct,  i«  ptflviof  a  gttit  ifral  marc  tliao  Leibniu't 
rMlrklsoD  of  Lockr't  iiuctrinc  rcquicei,  anil  i),  ■>  ri  ippcat*  [o  me,  (he  |nst 
XumblinK  bloclc  in  Kani'*  Pfailoiuphy.  I(  ii  quite  enough  id  thew,  no)  that  ibctc 
tfc  ctitaio  ODtioiM  li  pniri  oi  inilcptnrlrat  of  icnuiian,  bat  cemla  hnlilcs 
iodepciulent  of  the  stnie*  or  KDtibk  oljetti,  nhich  nrc  the  intell«t  iUclf,  anil 
ncemity,  after  Uic  objrcti  ne  given,  lo  forin  '.liai  at  ihem.  Thsit  tt  to  sty, 
tiittt  air  the  rtaull  uf  tlw  adioa  of  obiKlt  on  iu<h  *aJ  lucb   ftcultio  of  iKc 

mini).    fCint't  aeiJoni  i  pmn,  aMsn  little  better  ihsn  ific  innsie  iritsi  of  ijie 
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experwocc  corrcspood  with  them,  and  wbich  ir«  dwtingBitbed  by 

□ccctnitjr,  and  Mrict  snircnaiity.     To  ihc«c  are  opposed  empirical 

BOOODi,   or  «uch  as  arc  only  possible  a  feutrriori,  thai  ik  through 

eipvriiace.     Beiidct  th«M,  we  have  certain  notions,  with  which  no 

objecta  of  cxpcncocc  erer  correspond,  which  rise  above  the  world  of 

■BMe.  and  whkh  wc  consider  ai  the  most  lublime,  such  as  God, 

Ebeny,  immortality.     There  is  always  suppoeed  in  every  empirical 

Mcioo,  or  impreasion  of  external  objects,  a  pure  perception  apriorif 

a&rm  of  the  sensitive  faculty,  1^'ic.  space  and  iin>e.     This  form  lust 

rcsdcn  every  actual  appearance  of  objects  possible.     By  the  sensitive 

bodiy  we  are  able  to  form  perceptions;  by  the  undcrsunding  we 

font  general  idns.    By  tbe  senndve  faculty  we  experience  imprcsnoni, 

ud  objects  arc  given  to  us ;  by  the  uiuieruandinf;  we  brinj;  reprcsmta- 

Mo*  m  these  objecta  before  us :  we  think  of  them.     Perception*  and 

jmoal  idcaa  are  (he  elcmenu  of  all  oci  knowledge.     Without  the 

MMitive  ticnlty,  no  object  could  be  given  (proposed  to)  us  ;  vithout 

tke  tutdetstaBdjng  none  would  be  thought  of  by  lu.    Thetc  two  powers 

seically  dt>eii>a  from  one  another ;  but  neither  of  the  two  without 

tbefltber  eao  pfoduce  a  «Mioii.     In  order  to  obtain  a  dicrinci  notion 

rfuy  oac  thing,  wc  must  pic«cnt  to  our  general  ideas  objecta  in 

ptmpion,  and   reduce  our  perceptions  to,  or  connect  them   with, 

tine  general  iileas.     At   the  sensittv*  faculty  has  its   determined 

^ttvt,  so  has  our  undrritsodiog  likewise  forms  a  prim,     Thcw  may 

W  fropetly  termed  mttgorlrt;   they  xre  pure  ideas  of  the  under- 

■swdiog,   which  relate,  a  priori,  to  the  objccu   of  perception    in 

Sneral.     The  objects  of  experience,  therefore,  aic  in  no  other  way 

ftnble;  they  can  in  no  other  way  be  thought  of  by  u«,  tml  their 

mkiplied  diversity  can  only  be  reduced  to  one  act  of  judgment,  or 

to  oite  act  of  coosciowsaess,  by  meant  of  these  categories  of  sense. 

HcDcc,  tbe   categories   have  objective   reality.      They  are   either 

utegorieaof 

I.  QMnM/,  as  unity,  number,  totality ;  or, 

1.  Of  Quaitjf,  as  reality,  ne]|;aiioni  limitation  i  or, 

}.  Of  fie/atien,  an  (ubcunce  and  accident,  cause  and  eHect ;  or, 

4.  Of  AfatiaJitjf,  as   possibility  and   impossibility,   rxistcnce  and 

aos-exiiteocc,  necessity  and  contingency. 

'  Tbe  jadgroent  is  the  capacity  of  applying  the  general  ideas  of  the 

•chMl^  Of  tbe  PUiosk  i|ka«  or  forms,  whidi  m  I*  nw  the  forms  of  iMti/*|. 
Tkc  nIcbJ  nmplc  qBcttion  i*,  wlKtW  ihttr  alt  not  Certain  inUlktliul  facuUxi 
iaCBCt  (ntn  the  ttsttrt,  vhicii  tun  ailort  lay  I'irii  cut  be  forniC'i,  ,1  it  !•  not 
dsaisil  hf  1*7  Ml«,  itiit  there  art  <eHM\n  *eaiili»  (■cultUs  which  muM  eaist 
bt<s«t  my  NSMttotii  can  be  Teceina.  The  one  (uppmilian  no  tnwt  implits 
:  Ua»f  dun  tbe  otbci  im^ies  innate  (ensiiMnk 
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undcrtunding  to  the  information  of  cxpniracc.  The  object*  of 
rxpcricncr  .-ltp  reguLaied  accordiog  to  theie  idcai ;  and  not^  w/  veriA^ 
<nr  idea*  accotdiog  to  tbe  object*.' 

Sttcli  i*  the  outline  of  thii  author's  Mcouot  of  tbc  intellect,  whidif 
aiter  all,  sppeari  lo  be  rather  dogmaiica]  than  demonttrative.  He  it 
much  more  intent  on  nitiag  u  exteosivc  ood  nugnificent  fabriC)  than 
on  laying  the  foundationi.  Bach  [wrt  doet  not  rest  upoo  iu  owa 
separate  basil,  but,  like  the  worknianship  of  tome  lofty  arch,  is 
•apported  sad  rivetted  to  il<  place  by  the  weight  sod  regular  boUncc 
ot  the  whole.  Rant  doci  not  appear  to  iFoublc  himself  abont  the 
evideocc  of  any  particular  propotinon,  but  to  rely  on  the  conformity 
and  mutual  corretpondcnce  of  the  didcrent  parts  of  his  general 
Byotein,  and  its  sufficiency,  if  admitted*  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  human  intellect  with  consittency  aod  accuracy; — in  the  same 
manner  an  the  decyphrrer  infer*  that  he  has  foond  the  true  key  of  the 
hieroglyphic  haod-wriiiog,  when  he  is  able  to  lolve  every  difficulty 
by  tL  However  profound  and  comprehensive  we  may  allow  the 
news  of  human  nature  unfolded  by  this  philosopher  to  be,  his  method 
is  oeccsMrily  defective  in  Bimplicity,  clcarneso,  and  force.  His 
reasoning  ii  seldom  any  thing  more  than  a  detailed,  paraphrsMd 
explanatioD  of  his  arif>inal  siitement,  iottead  of  being  (what  it  ought 
to  Dc)  an  appeal  to  known  faciSi  or  a  deduction  from  ackoowlcd^cd 
principles,  or  a  detection  of  the  inconsiitendei  of  other  writers. 
The  extreme  involution  and  technicality  of  hi<  style  proceed  irom 
the  same  source ;  diat  is,  from  the  occestity  of  adapting  a  codtch- 
lional  Iangu;<.ge  to  the  anifictal  and  arbitrary  arrangemrm  of  hts  ideas. 
The  whole  of  Kant's  syKlem  it  evidently  an  elaborate  antithesis  or 
CDntradictioo  to  the  modern  philoaophy,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a 
real  approximation  to  nopulat  opinion.  Its  chief  object  is  to  oppose 
certain  fundamenul  pnoeipie*  to  the  tmfmital  or  mechanical  philo- 
sophy, and  it  cither  rejects  or  explains  away  the  more  commoa  and 
established  notions,  except  so  far  at  they  coincide  with  the  ri^id  theory 
of  the  iiutlior.  He  seta  out  with  a  preconceived  hypothesis ;  and  all 
other  facts  and  opinions  aie  made  to  bend  to  a  predomtoaot  purpose. 

The  founder  of  ilic  traiucmJnUal  philosophy  vcrv  properly  iossta 
on  the  distinction  between  the  i.eniiitive  and  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  makes  this  division  the  ground-woik  of  bis  entire  system.  He 
considers  the  joint  operation  of  these  differcnc  powers  as  necesMry  to 
all  our  knowledge,  and  eoumeratn  with  Bcrupuloni  formality  the 
dilFerent  ideat  which  originate  in  this  connplex  progress,  and  poiaU 
out  the  share  which  each  has  in  each.  The  author  conceives  of 
certain  general  ideas,  as  tattianct  and  aeddtm,  cause  and  tficr^ 
letalily,  numier,  piaatiJy,  relaltcn,  pouHiSty,  neetjtitj,  etc.  as  puK 
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idfiu  of  tbc  nndcniaodioK  ;  and  he  clauci  ifati  and  timt  as  primary 
famu  of  the  senKiUTe  facility.^  All  tbii  may  be  rery  true;  but  the 
proof  nay  alto  be  re^jutied,  and  it  ii  not  given.  Yet  tnodern  m«ti- 
phyiiciana  are  not  likelyi  either  »  iccptical  iii<iiiirert  after  truth,  or 
ai  loreti  of  abetniie  puadoxet,  to  be  satiilied  with  the  bare 
auumption  of  a  eoniinon  prejudice.  They  will  uy,  either  that  al) 
thc«e  ideas  have  no  real  existence  in  the  nund,  that  ihcy  arc  mere 
aburact  ternu  which  owe  their  force  and  validity  to  the  mechanicm 
ef  langiiaje ;  or  adraitting  their  existence  in  the  mind,  they  will 
cootcMl  with  Lockci  that  they  are  only  general*  reilcx,  and  com- 
potoid  idea«,  originally  derived  from  acnsatioD.  ■  Whence  do  all  the 
ideu  and  operations  of  the  mind  proceed  i '  From  txfieritnte,  it  the 
■cwcr  gircQ  by  the  modcro  philosophy — Fram  enptritnte  iutJftvm 
At  wdtr/iimJhig,  h  the  aniwer  gi»en  by  Kant-  The  former  solution 
haa  the  advaoiage  of  limpliciiy;  and  xlic  logical  proof  is  wanting  to 
the  latter.  To  compare  grave  things  with  gay,  the  i^iplay  wluch 
thii  celebrated  philofopher  makes  of  hii  catcgoriei.  hit  (ormt  of  the 
■entiUTe  foctilty,  ha  pure  ideai,  and  i  tSnorj  principles,  somewhat 
resemble*  tbc  method  taken  by  Sir  bpicurc  Mammon  in  7"^ 
jtlcfymut  to  persuade  his  iceptical  friend  that  he  it  about  to  diicoTcr 
the  philotopher's  stone  by  overpowering  his  imagination  with  the 
description  of  the  fine  thing*  he  will  do  when  he  has  it: — 'And  all 
this  I  will  do  with  the  stone.*  '  But  will  all  this  give  you  itir 
BtoDei'  nyt  Pcrtinax  Surly,  who  'will  not  believe  antiquity'  any 
OM>rc  than  our  modem  sceptics. 

I  think,  that  the  truth  may  be  got  at  much  more  limply,  and 
without  alt  ihii  parade  of  words.  The  buainets  of  the  mind  ii 
twofold — to  receive  impressioni  and  to  perceive  their  rcUtioDt; 
vitbotit  which  there  can  be  no  ideav.  Now  the  first  of  these  is  the 
Df&ce  of  the  erntet,  and  it  the  only  origiiial  function  of  the  mind, 
according  to  the  prevailing  system.  The  tecond  it  properly  the 
office  of  the  undcrtianding,  and  in  that,  the  nature  or  exiticncc  of 
«rhich  is  the  great  point  in  debate  between  the  conirndiog  parties. 

*  Nmr  K»M,  by  |]i«a  ttaating,  m  ht  tpputatiy  iloca,  tbr  rcptcttntaliont  of 
apacE  tnd  time  »*  ionat  ol  th<  Koiilive  faculty,  thfom  up  lb*  whole  aigumcci  ; 
'Fat  if  lh«M  very  <«npUi  {not  lo  iiy  Witt  met  «•!)  i'lnt.oa  bt  rtfccted  to  mctc 
•Buatiao,  I  rfA  QM  tet  why  ill  the  tot  mty  n«t.  Time  it  obvioiuly  m  iJn  at 
•Bcccuion  or  mtinory,  and  nnnot  be  the  retult  of  an  immediaif  lenaible  imprri- 
■M*.  The  only  power  of  Ihr  aeiuiiive  faculty  u  to  receive  bliiKl,  unconiclimt, 
MMConnectcil  impfritionii  ihe  only  ciietoiy  of  the  undeiilati'linf  ii  lo  pcttcive 
the  rfXttMBi  ittmta  tika  im^iann,  to  *a  to  (tinacit  them  (otiKioutiy  tocdber, 
«■  W  farm  jitcii.  Tcr  tbi*  nttnvy  ot  tcUliCDi  ill  the  other  poeia]  calt(nri(l  of 
^•uitii;,  istaliiy,  oaar  anil  finet,  et«.  ai  byII  at  the  iHcat  of  iface  and  time,  ite 
■wests  rJy  (oa>«^Mnt  aikl  nbotiluMlc. 
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The  nior«  complex  and  rHintd  cmrationt  of  thi«  faculty,  rach  •• 
judging*  icMoniDg,  abatraction,  willing,  etc.  are  cither  totally  denied, 
or  »  belt  [cmIvkI  into  limple  idea*  of  leontion  by  modern  meta- 
physical writer*.  I  know  of  no  btcter  vty,  therefore,  to  eMaUMt 
the  contrary  hypothcsit  than  to  t&tc  these  timpic  ideas  of  the 
modern*,  ind  iihew  that  they  contxin  the  Hame  necntary  principlei  of 
the  under  (landing,  the  taitie  operaliotM  of  judging,  comparing,  di$- 
tinguisliing,  abnracting,  which  they  discard  with  to  much  pcofound 
contempt,  or  treat  ai  accidental  and  artificial  reiuka  of  some  higher 
fsculty.  If  it  can  l«  proved  thnt  the  unriertunding,  in  the  ttrict  and 
cxcluiivc  scnee,  is  Dcccsssry  to  our  baling  any  idm  whatcrcr,^that 
the  rery  terms  arc  synnnymous  and  inseparable— that  in  the  liru 
original  oonception  of  the  dimplest  object  of  aitore  there  it  iinplted 
the  some  principle,  a  power  of  perceiving  the  rcUtioM  of  difTcrcnt 
things,  which  is  only  exerted  in  a  more  pcifcct  and  comprehensive 
manner  :n  the  most  complex  and  difficult  prooenes  of  the  human 
iotcllect,  one  would  think  that  there  must  be  an  end  of  the  qucffioa. 

Am  EmOUSM  METArKTSKUM. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Tir  A<«rtnjr  CirotiV/t.]  {Martk  ),  ttu- 

'Far  men  to  lia>«  rt<«unc  ta  nttletiu  in  nising  diiK<ultK«,  lUii  cIkb  to 
COmpUin  that  (tiry  diouH  be  ttkto  off  by  minotcly  cxtmininf  thet«  lubtlctirt,  Is 
■  itninfc  kinil  at  procceJing.' 

I  CAMNOT  better  explain  the  modcra  theoiy  of  the  tuidentUMliBg 
(which  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  letter  to  canstdcr)  than  m  the 
words  of  one  of  the  Sert  and  ablest  commentators  of  ih«  school, 
Mr.  Hornc  Tooke. 

'The  bu)inc»B  of  the  mind,'  he  says  'appears  lo  mc  to  be  very 
Rimple.  It  extendi  no  farther  than  to  receive  impmtions,  that  is^ 
to  nave  senutiorw  or  feelings.  What  are  called  it*  operations  an 
merely  the  operations  of  langUBKc.  The  greatest  part  of  Mr.  Locked 
Essay,  that  is,  all  which  relates  to  what  he  calls  ibe  na^aiiti 
aitlraetioitf  eowf/exity,  gtatrafiZiilicn,  rrlalioH,  etc.  of  ideas,  doei 
indeed  merely  concern  langaagc.  If  he  had  been  sooner  aware  of  the 
inseparable  connection  between  words  and  knowledge,  he  would  not 
hnve  talked  of  the  corapoiicion  of  id»t,  but  would  have  seen  that  the 
only  composition  was  in  the  terms,  and  cooKCiucnily,  that  it  was  as 
imptoper  to  talk  of  a  complex  idea  as  of  a  complex  star !  I  will 
venture  to  lay  that  it  it  an  eaiy  matter,  upon  Mr.  Locke'*  own 
prin^iiplcf  and  a  physical  comidcriiuon  of  the  >cnsc«  and  the  mind,  to 
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prove  th«  iffl|)0«»ibility  of  (he  compoiitioo  of  td«u,  and  ihu  they  arc 
not  idcat,  but  mcrdy  trrmid  which  iirc  general  and  abetraa.'^ 
DivmionB  of  Purfcy,  Vol.  i.  p.  j^*.  51.  Ac' 

Now  ihU  it  rery  explicit,  and,  I  iUa  conceive,  very  logical.     For 

1  un  mdy  lu  giant  (bat  '  Mr.  Locke'*  own  principles  anil  a  phyacal 

anxideratiOD  of  the  mind '  do  lead  to  the  coociiuions  here  suted  | 

nd  it   i«   on  that  accaum  that  I  shall  attempt  to  shew  that  thoae 

pnacifdes  and  the  con.fideraTioit  u)  the  mindi  aa  a  physical  thing,  are 

in  thcmscivrs  abwrd.     ThcK*  writers  lalciDg  up  the  priociple,  thai  u 

have  aensotioDi  or  feeling!  was  the  only  realfacalty  of  the  mind,  and 

perceiving  that  the  having  aeoaationa  rocrcly  wan  a  ditTerent  thing  Iron) 

having  an  idea  or  conadouRneM  of  ihrir  relatione    ( inasmuch  as  do 

•nuaiion  as  such  can  include  a  knowledge  of  or  reference  to  any 

other]  have  ioiencd  very  rationally  that  all  the  operationoof  the  mind 

finoded  on  a  principle  of  general  conacioiutnctit  or  common  undcr- 

aaoding,  vra.  ftn^imJing,  C9mparit\g,  i£jcfmmg,/iu^if^,  rtaiotm^,  etc. 

vnc  excluded  fiom  tlicir  pbvucal  theory  of  aenaatiga,  aad  must  be 

leferrtd  10  tomt  trick  or  acception  of  titc  mind,  the  ineclianinn  of 

bnguagc  or  babitiul  auociation  of  ideas.     Accoiding  to  this  theory, 

Widcs  the  eetuible  imprcseioos  of  indindual  objects,  and  their  disttsct 

tntcs  left  in  the  memory-— the  rest  is  merely  wordH.     Id  tupjxMtng 

thit  «v  combine  thene  difTerent  impressions  together,  that  wc  compwe 

^ilttcat  objects,  that  we  reason  upon  them,  it  seems  wc  only  deceive 

Mntlvc*!  and  miatake  ■  rapid  and  nveclwuitcal  transitiun  from  one  idea 

to  tBotber  for  the  actual  perception  of  the  relations  between  them. 

Tbus  have  these  philosophers  sacriiiccd  all   the  luiowo  fact*    and 

wnsciova  opcraiioos  of  the  mind  to  a  literal  deduction  from  a  gross 

mbal  fallacy.     For  what  are  tlieie  single  objects  or  individual  ideas, 

of  which  the  seascs  arc  competent  to  uke  cosnizdocc,  and  beyond 

whidi  the  understaading  can  never  advance  a  sieji^     Heither  more 

M(  Itu  than  complex  and  genertl  ideat,  which  imply  »ll  the  same 

'""tttfTltl'  itDpossiDilities  of  comparing,   judging,  dtatiagaisbinj,  ftc. 

*•»•  of  perceiving  a  number  of  divcrsijicd  rclaiion&,  of  connecting  the 

IS4NV  into  the  oNf,  which  arc  objected  to  tlie  more  deliberate  and 

fcrcial  MU  of  ttoderstMMJing  and  reason.     The  mind,  say  they,  can 

ptrceive  bat  one  idea  at  a  time,  that  is,  it  may  perceive  a  square  or 

a  tiiansle,  but  it  cannot  compare  them  together,  or  perceive  their 

propO(tioo«,  because  to  do  this,  it  mutt  attend  to  difTercni  ideas  at 

ODGc.     Yet  what  is  this  iadividual  idea  of  a  square,  for  instance,  but 

aa  idcB  of  given  lines,  their  direction,  equality,  cooncctioo,  &c.  all 

■  Set  to  ihr  tttnc  puipow  Hobbet'i  Humin  Nature,  p.  :f,  ind  Levuthin,  f. 
14.  Birkrlaj'i  PriiKipIc*  of  llumin  Kno«kil|F,  p.  i;  nntl  14.  Kunies 
Trtatae,  p.  «(>.     KclvttUi  on  tlu  Min>l,  p.  10,  and  Camlillac'i  Logic,  p>  $4. 
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which  muit  be  combined  logeihct  in  the  mind,  before  ii  can  pouibly 
form  any  idea  of  th«  object  i  Mr,  Tooke  uy*,  the  camplcxiti^  is  in 
the  trtni.  I  should  my,  the  indiridaality  ia  in  the  ictrn,  that  ia,  b 
the  applicttiua  of  one  name  to  a  collective  idea,  which  laperficiil 
reawnera,  at  once  the  *lave>  of  idle  paradox  and  vulgar  pfejudtce, 
hare  therefore  imagined  to  be  one  thiD|;.  The  whole  error  of  thii 
syttem  h^  indeed,  ariiieQ  from  coniidering  ideaa  cheimelTca,  or  thotc 
particular  objecti,  which  are  marked  by  a  itngle  name,  or  ilrike  ai 
once,  and  in  a  mafts,  upon  the  icnKt,  m  timple  things.  But  tbcfc  » 
no  one  of  these  particular  idni,  ai  ibey  are  called,  which  it  not  an 
3g);Teg:tte  of  many  Uiingt,  or  that  can  lubaitt  for  a  momeni  but  in  ilie 
understanding.  By  deiuoying  the  compoiitioo  of  idcaa,  alt  idea>  at 
well  is  all  comhinanoQi  of  ideas,  would  be  completely  and  for  crer 
b;iniiihed  from  the  mind  :  which  would  be  left  a  mere  tabula  raia,  3 
blank,  indeed,  or  would  at  all  timei  ftiictly  resemble  what  Mr.  Locke 
deacribct  it  to  be  in  its  original  nace,  '  a  dark  cloict  with  a  little 
glimmering  of  light  let  in  through  the  loop-holee  of  the  seniCB.' 

Writer*!  io  geoeral,  who  have  maintained  the  existence  of  <l 
distinct  (acuity  betides  the  aenscs,  have  applied  themaelres  to  shew 
that,  beside*  particular  ideat  or  objects,  it  was  necesiary  to  admit  the 
underotanding  to  explain  the  perception  of  the  relations  between  them. 
My  purpose  in  lo  nhcw  that  the  umc  perception  of  reblion,  the  (ame 
undcistanding  is  implied  in  the  very  ideas  or  objects  thcmiekes.  To 
hare  aeniationa  Li  not  to  compare  them,  that  ii,  Kauiion  and  under- 
BCanding  arc  not  the  tame  tliing4  To  hare  ideas,  it  is  ncccisary  to 
compare  our  leniations,  that  ii,  ideas  and  uodertiandiog  are  the  tame 
thing. 

I  can  concei»c  then  of  a  being  endued  with  the  power  of  scontion, 
so  as  to  receive  the  direct  imprestioDs  of  outward  objecit,  and  alao 
with  memory,  <o  as  to  retain  them  for  any  length  of  tiitte,  lu  they 
were  scTcraily  and  uocoaaeciedly  presented,  yet  without  any  signs  of 
underecanding.  The  state  of  such  a  being  would  be  that  of  animal 
life,  aivd  Komething  more  (with  the  additiofi  of  memory),  but  it  would 
not  amount  coioullecU  As  this  diatinccion  i*  rather  diffictdc  to  be 
explained,  I  hope  1  may  be  allowed  to  cxpreu  it  in  any  way  I  can. 
and  without  Bscrilicing  to  the  graces.  Suppose  a  number  of  animat- 
cuIki  ai  a  heap  of  niitev  in  a  rotten  checK.  lying  at  cUwc  togetbci  as 
they  possibly  can  (though  the  example  should  be  of  sometbiog  more 
■drossy  and  divisible'  of  something  lest  reasonable,  approaching 
nearer  to  pure  seatation  thin  we  can  conceive  of  any  creature  that 
exercises  the  fiincitioni  of  the  meaneat  inttioct).  No  one  will  contend 
that  in  chii  heap  of  living  matter  there  is  any  idea  or  intimatiOD  of  the 
number,  pontion,  or  intricate  involution  ot  that  little,  lively*  restless 
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tribe.  Tbia  idea  if  cTidcDily  not  conuioed  in  any  of  the  pans 
aepmtel)'(  nor  it  it  conciincd  id  all  of  them  put  togctiMi.  That  ia, 
the  aggregstr  of  nuny  actual  Mrnutionti  ii,  Wf  hvit  plainly  lee,  a 
tiMall]^  dinerent  thing  ftom  the  collective  idea,  comprehension  or  con- 
tcioiuaeu  of  thoic  lenutions,  at  cunnccted  together  ioto  one  whole, 
or  oTray  of  their  relatioDn  to  each  othei.  We  maygooo  nuliiplying 
icoutione  to  the  end  of  time,  without  ever  advancing  one  txep  in  the 
other  proceu,  or  producioe  a  tingle  thought.  Bui  in  wb^t,  1  would 
ailt,  doc>  rh'u  tupposiiion  difcr  from  thai  of  many  diitincc  paniclcaof 
■attcr,  full  of  aninutiun,  tumbling  about,  and  prctiing  againtt  each 
otbcri  in  tltc  tame  brain,  except  tliat  we  make  uic  of  thi^  braiD  at  a 
commati  medium  to  unite  their  dilfereni  de«ultory  action*  in  the  same 

Sneral  principle  of  thought  or  conKiousneu — that  it,  undemanding '. 
r,  if  this  comp>tri«oo  should  be  thought  not  coutlty  enough,  let  a» 
imagioc  one  of  Mrs.  Salmon's  iiiU  faced,  comely  wax-ligures,  titling 
in  iu  chair  of  iiate,  to  be  suddenly  endued  with  life  and  physical 
Mganiucion  but  nothing  more.  Such  an  unaccountable  /uw  itatvrd 
vould  answer  exactly  to  the  theory  of  modem  mccjifhysiciani,  or 
VOttfcl  be  capable  of  receiving  feelingt  or  inipreuioni  by  iit  dilferent 
ergaas,  but  would  be  totally  void  of  any  rcHection  upon  them.  It 
■Oud  be  oaly  a  bloated  mast  DFlinleM  sensation,  a  tordid  compound 
of  proud  flesh  and  irritable  humours,  a  mere  animal  existence,  a  liring 
MiQcnation,  crawling  ill  over  u-ith  morbid  feelings,  but  without  (he 
nj  of  undcDtondinj:.  or  any  knowledge  of  itaelf  or  of  the  thing* 
larouod,  incapable  of  comtstency  of  character  or  purpose,  of  forenght, 
deliberation,  tympathy,  and  of  all  that  dittingiuibes  human  reaton  or 
dignifirs  huroan  nature! 

Besides  actual,  sensible  impressions.  I  suppose  that  there  it  a 
common  principle  of  ihoughi,  a  superintending  faculty,  which  alone 
ptrccires  the  rclaitons  of  chingi  ana  enables  us  to  comprehend  their 
eoimectionf,  fotmi.  and  masses.  This  faculty  is  properly  the  under^ 
■anding,  and  it  is  by  meant  of  this  faculty  that  man  indeed  become) 
a  reasonable  losl.  Without  this  surrounding  and  iotming  power,  we 
coold  never  conceive  the  idea  of  any  one  object,  at  of  a  tabic  or  a 
chair,  a  blade  of  griM  or  a  grain  of  sand.  Everyone  of  these  includes 
*  ceroio  configuration,  hardocM,  colour,  ti^e,  &c.  i.f.  imprctiions  of 
QC  thtogs,  receired  by  difTeient  sentei.  which  must  be  put 
er  by  Uie  underttaoding  before  they  can  be  referred  to  any 
ticular  object,  or  coniidered  as  one  idea.  Without  this  Acuity,  all 
><nu  idcat  would  be  necessarily  dccompoKd,  and  crumbled  down  into 
their  original  elements  and  lluxioaal  parts.  We  could  assuredly  in 
itliis  case  never  connect  the  dilTcrent  links  in  a  chain  of  reasoning 
ther,  for  the  rcry  links  of  which  this  chain  must  consiit  would  be 
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ground  to  powder.  Wc  coald  nchbcr  form  asy  cMapaiiiDo  bctwecB 
our  ideas,  oot  have  any  ideas  to  compatr.  There  wowld  be  so  infinkc 
divUibility  id  the  impreuioos  of  the  mind,  ai  well  u  in  the  poru  of 
m«tctial  objects,  hach  separate  ini|)ieMion  muit  remain  abitolutcl; 
simple  and  ditiinci,  unknown  to  and  unconecioiu  of  ttie  rest,  shut  up 
in  the  oarrow  cell  of  hs  own  indiridualiiy.  No  two  of  ihew  atonuc 
imprtMioiia  could  ever  club  together  to  form  ereo  a  seanblc  poisti 
much  leu  should  we  be  able  to  arrive  at  any  of  the  larger  mauet  or 
nominal  detcripiions  of  ihingi.  The  mod  that  Eensation  could  poeiiblj 
do  Tor  us  would  be  to  turoiah  the  mind  with  ideal  of  wine  of  tbofc 
which  Mr.  Locke  calls  the  simple  qualities  of  objects,  as  of  colour  or 
pressure,  though  not  as  a  gcnnal  notion  or  difHited  ffelingt  for  it  it 
certain  that  no  one  impremon  could  ever  contain  more  than  the  tin^ 
of  a  single  ny  of  light,  or  the  puncture  of  a  ainglr  particle  of  nutter< 
Perhaps  we  might  in  Ihtt  way  be  nipposed  to  poMrss  an  infinite 
number  of  microscopic  imprefsioDs  and  fractions  of  tdeu,  but  there 
being  notiiing  to  arrange  ut  bind  tliem  together,  the  whole  would 
pretent  only  a  disjointed  mau  of  blind,  unconscious  conlutioo.  All 
nature,  ail  objectc,  all  pans  of  sll  objects,  wo«ld  be  equally  *  without 
form  and  void.'  The  mind  alone  u  formaiivt,  to  u»c  the  expresiion  of 
Kant ;  or  it  is  that  which  by  its  pervading  and  elanic  energy  unfolds 
and  expands  our  ideas,  that  gives  order  and  connstency  to  them,  that 
assigns  to  every  part  its  proper  place,  and  fixes  it  there,  and  that 
frames  the  idea  of  the  whole.  Or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  under- 
standing alone  that  perceives  relation,  bnt  erery  obieei  is  made  up  of 
a  bundle  of  relations.  In  short,  there  i*  nu  object  or  idn  which 
does  not  consist  of  a  number  uf  parti  atranged  in  n  certain  mnuwr, 
but  of  this  arrangement  the  jMrts  themselveK  cannot  be  seoiible.  To 
make  each  part  conscioui  of  its  relation  to  all  the  rest  is  to  suppoar  on 
ittiinitc  number  of  intellects  instead  of  ane  ;  and  to  aay  that  a  know- 
ledge or  perception  of  each  part  separately  loithetit  a  reference  to  the 
test  can  produce  a  conception  of  the  whole,  it  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

Ideas  then  are  the  offinuing  of  the  understanding,  not  of  the  teosef. 
An  idea  ncccMsrily  imolies,  not  only  a  number  of  diuinct  positive 
imprcsnons,  but  tome  oond  of  union  between  them,  some  uneroal 
conscious  principle  to  which  tliey  are  alike  communicated,  and  which 
grasps,  overlook*,  and  comprehends  the  whole.  The  idea  fS  a  •^oarc, 
for  example,  is  not  the  sune  thing  with  the  compound  iropression 
made  by  the  figtire  on  the  senses.  For  the  immediate  impressioa  of 
any  one  of  the  sides  cannot,  as  a  mere  seosatioo,  be  accompanied 
with  u  additional  knowledge  or  reflex  ima^e  of  the  remaining  three 
sides,  but  is  a  perfectly  distinct,  physical  thing ;  neither  can  the 
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Od  all  theie  imptntiun*  br  accomfionicd  with  i' 
^^^^   '   mutual  relation*  to  Mch  othtr,  i.r.  with  an  idea 
itf  without  suppwing  same  gcncrat  rcprucntJtJvc  faculty* 
v>  whicb  ihne  dJMiixrt  impreiRionit  arc  refcfrcd. 

Othcrwbr,  difffrcfit  impfeuionn  made  on  the  «me  organiicd  W 

drat  bciag  would   no  more  produce  the  sliKhtcat  continuity  of 

[ht  or  id«i  of  the  tame  object  than  dilTcrent  phyatcsl  inipretuona 

to  dilTerent  organized  bctngt  would  pioduce  an  immediate 

iac«  of  tJic«c  ditTcrcnt  objects  or  of  the  rcUboat  betvccn 

If  to  hxTC  KDUtiont  were  the  lame  thing  ai  to  compaie  tbem, 

t&a  diflereot   peraon*   nedng   dilTerent  object*   might  without  any 

oommunicatioo  make  an  exact  cointMnKra  bctwccD  ihcm.     If  lo  have 

the  Kiiaibte  impreuion  of  the  dincrcnt  pans  of  an  object  were  the 

tune  thing  as  to  form  art  idea  of  it,  then  different  perioos  looking  at 

tht  two  balmi  of  any  object  would  be  able  to  compouod  an  idea  of 

the  whole    between    ihem.   though   each   of    them    was    perfectly 

iiooiu  of  what  wu  pusing  in  the  other's  mind.     Unleta  we 

tOBK  faculty  of  chit  *on  which  opens  2  direct  commonicalion 

our  pctceptioni,  to  thai  the  ume  thinkiog  principle  la  at  the 

lime  cogniaani  of  dilTereni  irapresuona,  and  of  their  relation),  to 

other,  it  sccmt  a  thing  impowiblc  to  conceive  how  any  com- 

fatiwa  can  take  place  between  dificteni:  impcc«Biona  cxiaiing  at  the 

■Be  time,  or  between  our  past  and  present  inipreuionc,  or  ever  to 

txpUia  what  U  meant  by  uyicg.  ■  /  perceive  luch  and  toch  objecu, 

/  Kneinber  mch  and  toch  evenie,'  since  these  dilTcrcnt  imprcMioos 

uc  evidently  referred  to  the  same  conscious  bnng.  which  very  idea 

fJ  Bdivirdulity  could  ocver  have  been  10  much  ai  cooceiied  of.  if 

ilwt  were  00  other  connection  between  our  perccirtions  than  thai 

vdicb  arises  from  the  juxuposiiion  of  the  panicles  of  matter  oit 

vfcicli  they  are  aetually  impreticd,  or  from  *  a  phyucal  conttdcration 

if  the  Knsct  and  the  mind.'     The  mind  in  this  cue  coDfiisting  of 

tcthing  more  than  a  auccession  of  material  pointa,  each  part  would 

tewDuble  of  the  corresponding  part  of  any  object  which  might  be 

•ii^)rcMed  upon  it,  but  could  certainly  knuw  nuthing  of  the  impreMiion 

vfcicli  was  made  on  any  other  part  of  the  same  organic  tubttancer 

eicnt  by  its  commtinication  to  the  lame  general  principle  of  under- 

ttoaiDg.     Idea*  would  cxtnt  in  the   niiDO,  like  tapestry  figures  or 

pictom  in  a  gallery,  without  a  *pcctatoT.     On  thU  hypothesis,  I 

perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Horite  Tooke,  that  it  would  be  aa  abcurd 

lo  taik  of  a  complex  idea  as  of  a  complex  »tar ;  for  each  imprcwioD 

or  iciuation  must  be  aa  perfectly  diatinct  from,  and  unconncaed  with 

the  reu,  ae  the  stars  that  compose  a  cootiellation.      One  idea  or 

imprewtoti  would  have  do  more  coaocciion  with  uny  otlicr,  clian  if  it 
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werr    parcel   of  xnuther  intdlea,  or   BoiMcd  ia  t}>c  rcgiofi   of  the 
moon.' 

It  it  Btnogc  thai  Mr.  Locke  sfaotild  rtok  •mong  (imjilc  idn*  that 
of*  number,  wliich  he  dclitic*  to  be  the  idea  of  unity  repeated.  But 
how  the  imprcHfiion  of  succcssivr  or  ditttnci  unitn  ihould  ever  give 
the  i<lea  of  rcpctitioo,  unless  the  former  insiiDCfs  are  borne  in  mind, 
I  have  Dot  the  Kligbtot  coficeptt^tn.  There  mi];ht  be  an  cndteo 
mntition  from  one  unit  to  another,  bai  no  addition  nude  or  ideal 
aggregate  formed.  As  well  might  we  (up]XM<i  that  s  body  of  an 
inch  diametei,  by  shifting  froin  place  to  place,  ma^  enlarge  ita 
(Itmeftciont  to  a  fool  i>r  a  mile,  a*  that  a  aucceiiion  of  uoiti,  percn*ed 
icparately,  thoold  produce  the  complex  iAe»  of  multitude.  On  the 
mechanical  hypotheus,  the  mind  can  receive  or  attend  to  but  one 
imprcuion  at  a  linie,  and  the  idea  of  number  would  be  too  niighc]t 
for  it.  Though  Mr.  l.oebe  comiantly  «uppote«  the  mind  to  perceive 
relations,  and  cxplatoi  iia  coruition  opmiioDS  on  this  principle,  there 
ia  but  one  place  in  his  work  in  which  he  sccma  to  have  been  upon 
the  point  of  diccnveriog  that  ihit  principle  lies  at  the  foondatioa  of, 
and  is  absolutely  ncccMoxy  lo  all  our  idcaa  whaicrer.  He  •aysi  ia 
the  beginning  of  his  chapter  oo  Power,  which  he  claMcs  amoog 
timple  ideal,  *  I  confess  power  ineludei  in  it  tome  Had  ^  rrtalitB 
(a  reiatioD  lo  action  or  change),  at,  indeed,  which  of  our  ideas,  of 

'  *  LamIjt,  (till  iheit  U  tome  arte  jitinciple  ««  tutxtancc,  abtoUtf  ly  liaofilf  in  iU 
n4tDre,aod  itiitinct  ftoni  evtry  csmpoailisn  of  nutlet,  wbidi  >(  ibe  Kit  of  itiAiight, 
the  (Oul  of  niin,inii  the  banri  of  nur  rxiiimcr,  wilt  ippear  evidenl  lo  ibj  oMEwbci 
coRsiilrri  the  nuiuir  (■r}iiilciiirnc  mil  cnrnforiton  i  wBcre  boih  terma  of  tlx  tarn, 
tnA  bnlh  brancliTt  uf  (lgr  other  mu*t  be  i^iprchmilriJ  lotethtr,  tn  otdcr  to  deter- 
miiK  btlwKcii  ()icm.  Lirl  unc  tnin  be  tvrr  tu  k-cII  acquiicilFil  witk  Si.  Pctcr'l  *l 
Rome,  anri  anutlicc  witli  Si.  Piul'i  in  Lan<ion,  tbc]r  ua  ikkt  ult  whkb  it  ibc 
larger,  tW  hinrliomrr,  or  mikr  any  other  cvmpitiKia  bd'vttn  the  two  baiI<ItD(< 
by  virtut  or  Ihif  htioH'lrijjf.  Hut  you  will  tiy,  tbr  one  may  communiciM  hdi 
lcnai«lF.lge  ta  the  othtr  i  but  thro  (hat  9lher  hii  the  idea  of  botb  before  him  in 
hit  imicinaiiun,  anil  it  ii  from  tliit  ihil  he  rormi  hit jii<lgmetil.  Norittbci 
iliffrrtni  nith  reaped  (o  the  paria  of  i  percipient  bcia),-:  lei  the  i^nof  to  eleg' 
be  impieiMil  upon  particle  t,  iiKl  thai  b(  a  mouac  upon  panicle  b,  they  can  i 
know  either  jainily  or  lepiiitely  wtiith  i>  the  Uifcr  creature:  nor  can  ■ 
■neut  b>  formeif  till  ihe  Ueaa  of  both  coinci.le  ia  one  •ad  the  aaiiM  •a4ivi'l«tL 
Tlut  it  the  eamoion  aente  of  miiihiad.  For  when  we  make  uae  «J  the  pronoun*, 
I.  He,  Yoo.&e.  tnrt  itv,  I  itarj  tiuM  a  ttvi^t  I itw  mi  it  Ufit;  tt  fitt  mi  a 
irMut'ev t  are  not  theie  liifFrreo;  impreationa  atl  referreri  by  mptiealtnn  lo  tht 
tame  simple  indiviiluii  t  Or  irerr  I  to  aiy,  that  in  tookini  at  i  <hn»<batrd  fal 
Initance,  one  part  of  mc  aaw  the  yillix*  kint,  anolher  the  black,  analber  the 
quKB,  another  the  bitbop,  ami  lo  niii  ihoulii  I  nut  be  laui:lK<i  at  by  every  bcdy  aa 
not  k-riawinjf  what  1  via  lilkian  about'' — Tuckcr'i  Liitbt  «f  Nature  pumed, 
chapltf'  an  the  Iniiepcndent  EniiCracc  of  Minil.  S*e  alio  RoD*arau*a  reaaonifig  io 
Aatww  ID  HtlwtMt,  Etnlk,  teiD.  j.  And  BeBtley**  Scroioflt  at  the  Boyle 
Lectnre. 
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iritttluiKlaocTcrfWhcDattcQtiTdycDRBidefcdtCtoo  not?  For  our  Idcan 

of  extension,  duration,  and  number,  do  thcjr  not  all  contain  in  tbctn 

3  »Kret  relation  of  the  parti  i     Figure  and  motion  hjive  toniething 

tdatire  io  them  much  more  viitbly  ;  and  tensible  aualitici,  at  colour* 

ud   tmrlls,  what   arc  they   but   the  povcrt  of  oifTercni  bodiea  in 

rcUtioa  10  our  perception  f     And  if  cootidered  in  the  thtngi  iheni- 

leltcs*  do  tbcy  not  depeiKl  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion 

of  the  pact*  ?     All  which  include  lomc  kind  of  relation  in  them. 

Our  idea,  therefore,  of  power,   I   think,  may  wdl   have  a  place 

amoogst  other  iimple  tdeu,  and  be  coandered  a*  one  of  them,  being 

ne  oSf  thote  that  make  apcincipal  ingredieni  in  our  complex  ideas  of 

aces.' — Eiiajf  on  Human  Undetsuading,  toI.  i.  p,  2^4. 

at   ia   to   (ay,   in   other    word*,  the   idea   of  power,   tkcu];h 

con^aedly  complex,  according   lo    Mr.    Locke,  a»  dcpmding  00 

the  changes  we  observe  produced  by  one  thing  on  another,   it  10 

pui  iior  a  ample  idea,  because  it  ha  as  good  .1  right  to  ibia  denomina- 

tiDO  aa  otber  complex  ideaa,  which  arc  uiu;illy  classed  as  simple  oncti. 

Itii  tfaut  thai  the  incjuiring  mind  M;cmH  10  be  always  horeritig  on  the 

brink  of  truth :   but  timidity,  or  indolence,  or  prejudice,  makes  us 

tiviDi  back,  unwilling  to  trust  oursclrci  to  the  fathomlcM  abyM. 

I  have  thus  given  the  best  account  which  it  is  io  my  power  to 
pn  of  ibe  ufKJervtandiog,  as  that  conscious,  comprehensive  ptinetple, 
vkicb  is  the  source  not  only  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  but  which 
»  implied  in  ewry  posuble  idea  of  the  mind,  or  conception  e*en  o( 
•tanble  objects,  i^very  such  object,  it  has  been  shewn,  ii  made  up 
«f  a  nombcr  of  individual  imprcMioim  yet  how  ihcie  perfectly 
tlnached,  and  desultory  impretsiont  shouid  of  ihemseUes  contain 
or  produce  a  knowledge  of  their  relalioes  to  each  other,  of  their 
<rder,  oambcr,  likcncs*,  di»ancee,  limit*.  Sec.  by  which  alone  they 
cm  be  connecled  into  one  whole — without  being  firtt  communicated 
b  ibc  same  cooscious  principle  of  thought,  to  one  ditfusiTe,  and  yet 
■If-ceaicTcd  inicUcct,  one  undivided  active  spirit,  co-extended  witti 
ike  objea.  and  yet  errr  present  to  itself,  thm 

*  T^rilli  in  each  ncrvv,  and  lives  along  the  Gne,' 

it  b  difficult  (o  imagine.  There  is  no  idea  that  it  not  evolved  from 
tflf*  coitKiaorancout  power  io  the  mind.  The  aairiiy  which  3hake- 
ipeare  ascribes  to  jfn//  is  not  greater  than  that  which  is  necessary 
production  of  the  meanest  thought.  •Jove's  lightening*  more 
«*>n>  3]k1  sight -outrunning  arc  not ! ' 

An    EmCLISM   MlTArilYSICUM. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 
(ON  ABSTRACTION) 

Tit  Mwrnng  OrtmitU.]  {Afrilt,  1(147 

I  AM  aware  that  the  long  (tigr«MioTi  oo  the  fftrmatioa  of  our  ideu, 
with  which  I  troubled  you  in  my  lut,  will  be  looked  upon  31  rbjipaody 
and  extrivaeaccc  by  the  strictest  acci  of  thoae  who  ire  called  philo- 
KOpher*.  Ihe  underRanding  has  beni  set  aside  by  these  iogetUMS 
pcfsoni  as  an  awkward  incunibnuice,  since  they  coDcciTcd  11  practic- 
able to  cirrv  on  the  whole  business  of  draught  and  reason  by  a 
succession  otitulindual  imaDcsaod  scnuble  points.  The  fine  setwork 
of  the  mind,  tbc  inteltcctual  cords  that  bind  and  bold  our  scattered 
pcrceptioos  together,  and  form  the  tiling  line  of  communication 
between  them,  are  dissolved  and  vanish  before  the  clear  light  of 
modern  metaphysict,  as  the  gossamer  is  dissipated  by  the  ssd.  Tbc 
adepts  in  this  sysicni  smile  at  the  contradictions  involred  in  tbc 
suppoution  of  perceiving  tlic  relations  betvTcn  different  things,  and 
tay  that  the  common  theory  of  the  undct»tanding  ie<ids  to  the 
ibntrdity  that  the  mind  may  attend  to  iwu  ideas  at  once,  which  is 
vntii  them  impossible.  What  1  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  is, 
that  if  the  mind  cannci  have  more  than  one  idea  at  a  time,  it  can 
never  have  any,  since  all  die  ideas  we  know  of  coniist  of  more  than 
one ;  and  though  the  conviction  we  have  of  attending  to  ditferent 
impressions  at  once,  when  we  eomptrc,  distinguish,  judge,  reason,  &c. 
has  been  gratuitously  resolved  into  a  deception  of  the  mind,  miuaking 
a  rapid  succession  of  objecu  for  a  joint  conception  of  them,  yet  it 
will  hardly  be  pretended  that  wr  deceitx  our»elies  in  tbinktog  ve 
have  any  idenn  at  all.  Whether  the  advocates  for  this  faypothetti 
will  sii  down  contented  under  the  total  disapatian  of  all  thought,  the 
utter  pritsiion  of  all  ideas,  to  which,  by  their  own  argumeots,  they 
will  have  reduced  themselves,  it  renialnii  for  them  to  determine.  We 
have  seen  that  Mr.  Tookr  reitolves  the  complexity  of  our  Ideas  into 
the  complexity  of  the  terms  made  use  of.  How  a  term  can  be 
complex,  otherwifx:  than  from  the  complexity  of  its  meaning'  that 
is,  of  the  ide^  attached  to  it,  it  by  no  means  easy  to  understand. 
Other  writers,  to  avoid  the  seeming  contradiction  of  supposing  the 
mind  to  divide  its  aiicniion  between  different  objects,  have  suggceicd 
the  insunt  of  its  passing  from  one  to  the  other  as  the  true  point  of 
comparison  between  them  ;  or  that  the  time  when  it  had  the  idea  of 
botJi  together,  was  the  time  when  it  had  an  idea  of  neither.  To 
such  absurdities  are  ingenious  men  driven  by  setting  up  argument 
a^inst  fact,  and  denyng  the  most  obvious  truths  for  which  they 
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eauiot  account,  like  the  *ophU(  who  denied  the  cximencc  of  motion, 
btcaiMc  he  could  not  undcntand  its  nature.  Ii  might  pcrhapi  be 
deemed  X  Rifficicni  aatwer  lo  tho»  who  buitd  ByBt«ini  lod  lay  down 
tearord  propositions  on  the  principle  itiut  the  mind  ciin  comprclicnd 
but  ooe  idex  at  a  tinK,  to  say  that  they  CDnac<]ueatl]r  can  have  no 
neaainjr  in  what  th«y  writf,  lince  when  thvy  heffin  a  leniencF,  they 
caonot  have  the  lent  idea  what  will  be  the  end  of  it,  and  by  tiic  time 
they  get  ibne,  miut  totally  forget  the  beginning. — *  Peace  to  all 
fuch.'» 

Mr.  Horac  Tookc  jiutly  cofflplain*  of  the  uDccrlainty,  coofution, 
and  laxity  of  Mr.  Locke's  reannin^  on  the  mbject  of  abnnct  tdeit, 
though  I  cannot  agm-  with  him  that  it  it  tht^refore  *  «-cry  different  ftoni 
(hat  ioeompaiahlc  authot's  uiuaJ  method  of  pcoctcdlog.' — Sec  E*say 
on  HoiriBii  Undeistanding,  vol.  ii.  p.  i  $,  &c. 

I  atn  quite  »t  a  toss  to  drtrrniiDe,  from  Mr.  Locke's  various 
axementi,  whether  he  ically  Buppo»cd  the  abstraction  to  be  in  the 
ideas,  or  nKrcIy  ia  tlic  termi.  There  is  none  of  this  wavering  and 
perpieziiy  in  the  mbdi  of  his  French  commeni^itors,  none  of  this 
Nspcioo  of  error)  and  aoxiou*  de*ire  to  correct  it ;  no  unforeseen 
cbJKtioni  arise  to  itaggcr  their  natural  confidence  in  themaclTcs ;  it 
'»  ill  the  same  lig^t,  ^ry,  ielf-eom]>lai:eocy,  not  a  cjieck  is  seen  to 
•lily  the  clear  sky  of  their  philo»ophy,  not  a  wrinkle  disturbs  the 
I  and  noiltog  current  of  their  thoughts.  In  the  Logic  of  the 
rCoodtllac,  that  manual  uf  ihc  modrTn  Hciolim,  the  question  of 
act  ideas  ia  settled  and  cleared  from  all  dilficultiet,  past,  present, 
ud  to  contc,  with  as  little  cxprncc  of  thought,  lime,  and  trouble,  as 
(MSnUe.     The  Abbe  demcmtraies  with  ease. 

'But  uihal  in  truth,'  he  nsks, '  is  the  reality  which  a  general  and 
tbxract  ide«  has  in  the  mind  ?  It  b  nothing  but  a  name ;  or  if  it  ia 
Vy  thing  more,  it  necesuttly  ccaies  lu  be  ^ilntract  and  general.  If 
b  thinking  of  a  man  in  general  I  contemplate  anything  in  this  word, 
betides  the  mere  denominaijon,  it  can  only  be  by  representing  to 
nyielf  sonie  one  man ;  and  a  m.in  can  do  more  be  a  man  tn  the 
tfaitract  in  my  mind  than  in  nature.     Abstract  idcu  are  therefore 

['  Stttialt  haa  tha  pincipic  of  ibr  unity  of  lbou(hl  aai<  conicioiiinrM  brcn  cndar- 
',l)ul  tvm  Pr«f«Hor  St'wmt,  lh<  gttif  (himplon  of  the  mlclUciuil  ptiiUiophjr, 
ij  rtJKts  it,  Mil  lappoMt  thai  (he  i>:>fa  which  the  minil  formi  of  >ny  viiibto 
tfVSe  ii  odllling  b«l  a  rapid  aacceuion  of  lh«  idea*  a(  the  Mvctml  parti.  S«e  his 
tnSMiai  on  Ifaia  luhjeit  mou  ibty  coitfoiEd  in  a  work  lately  publiihcr!,  entitled 
'An  EaasT  on  ConKiooincu,  by  John  Fcirn.'— Thia  Esujr,  in  ipitc  af  the  diMil- 
laaUfe  at  ifce  mccbuiicil  hypolhesla  with  which  It  ii  cneumbere'l',  ind  the 
iM^ical  obKuriiy  «f  the  iiilc,  eunlsiDa,  I  think,  more  c1c*c  and  original  obaerva- 
I  011  the  in<:liv:lti>t  proeeian  of  ike  human  niind,  than  ant  work  publitbe-t  ia 
ID  the  latt  Afvf  fesrt. 
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only  denofninatioDi.  This  confirmi  what  wt  h&vc  already  drmoo- 
ttratcd,  how  ncconrjr  wordi  arc  to  ui ;  for  if  wv  had  no  jmcral 
term*,  we  ahouM  havr  no  iburaci  idca^i  if  w«  bad  no  abttraet  idcu, 
ve  ohoold  have  neither  genrra  iK>r  tpetiei ;  and  without  genera  a&d 
tpe('us,  we  conid  rearoo  upon  nochitrg.  To  ipeak.  to  retton,  to  fixm 
gmeral  and  abttrnct  idcat,  arr  (hen  in  fact  the  ume  thing ;  and  thit 
truth,  simple  an  it  is,  might  pue  lor  a  discovery.  Certainly,  men  in 
general  hate  not  even  had  ;i  notion  at'w' — Logic,  p-  ij'i- 

Now,  in  order  to  preTent  the**  gratr-ii  and  tfteut,  and  all  rational 
idea*  alonf;  with  themt  from  bcioj;  prccipiuted  into  tbe  emp^  abyn 
of  wordi  prepared  Iot  them  by  time  philoraphcri,  ii  may  tie  proper 
to  itk  one  <^untiun,  vij.  if  we  hate  ro  idea  of  genera  and  jfirifJ,  or 
of  what  diKcrcoi  ii\tag,a  have  in  common  or  alike,  that  is,  if  the  idea  ti 
nothing  but  the  name,  how  is  it  that  we  Icoow  when  to  apply  the 
■ame  general  name  to  dilf'efent  particukftf  which  on  iliia  principle 
can  bate  notbin^  Icfi  lo  connect  tbcm  io  the  mind?  For  cxstopic, 
lake  the  words,  a  itihsit  torn.  Now,  uy  ihey.  it  is  the  letma  whicb 
are  general  or  common,  but  we  hate  no  general  or  abstract  idea 
correspoadioj;  to  cbem.  But  if  we  have  no  general  ides  of  wikt, 
sor  any  K^^^tiJ  ■''c^  of  a  /nrje,  what  hate  we  lc(i  to  guide  aa  in 
applying  the  phrase  to  any  but  the  lim  horse,  any  more  than  in 
appIyiQE  ^c  termt  of  an  unknown  tongue  to  their  retpective  objects.' 
In  short,  what  in  it  that '  iruia  the  same  common  name  into  a  capacity 
of  tignifying  many  parti cubrt,*  but  that  common  nature  or  kind  which 
ii  conceited  to  belong  to  thetn  ?  CondiDac  aaya,  t^at  without 
general  tcrmi,  there  would  be  no  general  ideas ;  it  appeara  to  tne, 
that  without  general  ideas  there  could  be  no  general  termi.  I.ai^uage 
without  this  would  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  proper  names,  and  we 
Bhoald  be  as  completely  at  a  Iom  io  clau  any  object  generally  frosn 
it*  agreement  with  ottiers,  or  to  say  at  tight,  this  i«  a  man,  this  it  a 
horae,  a«  to  know  whether  we  *hould  call  the  firu  man  wc  accidcM- 
ally  met  in  the  street  by  ibc  name  of  John  or  Tboraai.  The  tery 
existence  of  language  is  alone  a  lulFicient  fioof  of  the  power  of 
akitrncuon  in  the  human  mind. 

Ii  is  so  far  from  being  true,  according  to  ttic  modem  philoaopby, 
tliat  we  have  neither  complex  nor  general  ideas,  that,  I  think,  it  may 
be  proved  to  a  demomtiration  that  we  have  and  can  hare  no  othert- 
I  naai  premise,  however,  thai  I  do  not  bclicre  it  powble  ever  to 
atrive  at  general  or  abetract  ideas  by  beginning  in  Mr.  Locke's 
method  with  particular  images.  This  faculty  of  abstraction  it  by 
most  writers  considered  as  a  sort  of  artificial  rcSnemcnt  upon  our 
other  ideal,  as  an  excrescence  no  ways  contained  in  tbe  common 
impression*  of  things,  nor  necessary  to  the  common  purposes  of  life  ; 
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!•  by  Mr.  Loclte  altogether  dminl  to  be  amoog  the  faculties  of 
Ibrutei.     It  ii  dctcnbcd  si  the  orn:uncnt  iind  to]>-MJditioa  of  die  mind 
6f  tnas,  which  procecdiRj^  from  ein)|ilc  (cnutioiu  upwards  t*  gtaduiLly 
tubliined  into  the  ;tlMtract  notions  of  things  : — 


■  So  from  the  root 
SpringB  lighter  the  green  inll:,  from  thence  the  teaves 
More  airy,  latt  the  bright  Mmsummate  flower.' 


On  the  contrary,  1  concei*e  that  nil  our  notion*,  frotn  Urn  to  bstt 
ue  (Ki;ictJy  •pcAing)  gcoerai  and  .ibtlrocti  aoi  absolute  or  (Ktrtkidar  i 
tnd  that  to  have  a  perfccdy  distinct  idea  of  any  one  individual  object  or 
uacreie  existence,  either  as  to  the  |)aitt  of  which  it  is  composed,  or 
the  differecKes  belonging  to  it,  or  the  circUTnitances  connected  with 
i;,  vould  require  an  unlimiietl  power  of  comprchenMon  in  the  human 
tnind,  which  is  impossible.  All  particular  things  consist  of,  and  even 
itid  10,  aa  infinite  number  of  other  things.  Abstraction  is  therefore  a 
acccisary  cotuctfuencc  of  the  limitation  of  the  comprcheittivr  faculty, 
ui  mixes  itieif,  more  or  less,  with  every  act  of  the  undentanding, 
of  «faue*vr  kind,  during  erery  tnomeot  of  tu  existence.  The  same 
blbcy  has  led  to  the  rejection  of  abstract  and  £caetal  ideas  which 
bt  ltd  to  the  rejection  of  complex  ones,  viz.  that  of  stipposing 
lasiMe  images  to  be  perfectly  simple  or  iodiridual  things.  But  the 
tiwfa  it,  that  there  is  no  one  idea  of  an  indifidij.tl  object  which  is 
mj  tbkig  more  thjm  a  gettcral  and  imperfect  notion  of  it :  for  as 
tbtrets  so  such  idea  which  does  not  relate  to  a  number  of  oon- 
plicitcd  impteMtoos  nod  ihctr  coooectlonsi  to  we  can  conceive  the 
vbole  of  DO  one  object.  Again,  there  is  no  idea  of  a  particular 
polity  of  any  object,  which  is  perfectly  simple  and  detiniie,  but  the 
resoll  of  a  niunber  of  stmsiblc  impressions  of  the  sjune  sort,  classed 
ugccber  by  the  mind  uitder  the  abatract  oolion  of  likeness,  or  of  somc- 
ihii^  common  between  them,  without  sitending  to  their  difference  in 
Otfcer  ie*f>ecU. 

This  Ticn-  of  the  subject  it  not,  I  ctrafess,  very  obTious  at  lirst 
aght,  and  requires  strong  and  clear  proof,  but  it  also  aduuts  of  it. 
The  only  way  to  defend  our  common  sense  against  the  sophisms  of 
Ac  noderos  is  to  retort  their  own  analytical  diBlitictions  upon 
than. 

In  looking  at  any  object,  as  at  St,  James's  P«lac«,  for  example,  it 
ia  ukea  for  granted  that  the  inipreuioii  1  have  of  it  is  a  perfectly 
ditiiaci,  precise,  and  definite  idea,  in  which  abstraction  or  generalin. 
tsoo  baa  no  concern.  Now  it  appear*  to  me  an  easy  matter  to  shew 
t3ut  this  seiuil>te  image  of  a  particular  building  is  itself  but  a  raguc 
and  confused  noiioti,  not  one  precise,  individual  impresiion,  or  any 
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number  of  imprcssionii  diilinctJy  perceived.     For  I  would  dcnaaad 

of  any  one  who  thinkn  hii  »rn»c>  fumiab  him  with  these  infallibte  and 

perfect  images  of  thiaf;s,  free  from  ail  contrailictton  and  perplexity, 

wh&t  ii  the  amount  of  the  knowledge  whicK  he  ha*  of  the  object 

before  hiiti  ?     For  iniuncc,  is  the  knowledge  which  he  ha»  that  St. 

Jamct'i  Palace  it  larger  than  the  houies  which  are  near  it,  owing  to 

hit  pcrcciTing,  with  a  gUocc  of  the  eye,  all  the  briclca  of  which  the 

front  is  compoied,  or  can  he  not  tell  that  it  contiunt  a   tiumbet  of 

wioiJowK  of  ditfrrent  niet,  without  diuinctly  counting  them?     Let 

ui  ereti  luppotc  thai  he  hat  this  exact  Icoowlcdge,  yet  thii  will  not 

be  eaou):h  unless  lie  has  alto  a  distinct  perception  of  the  number  end 

lize  of  the  panes  of  glasi  in  each  window,  and  of  every  mark,  itvn, 

or  dent  in  each  brick,  otherwix,  hi*  idea  of  each  of  thete  particulari 

will  atill   be  gcDeial,  and   his  most  subnactial  knowledge  built  oo 

ihadowi,  that  is,  composed  of  a  number  ofparttfOr  the  parts  of  which 

he  hat  no  knowledge.      In  the  ume  manner  that   1  form  an   idea  of 

Sl  Jamci'B  Palace,  I  caa  form  an  idea  of  Pall-Mall,  of  the  adjoioio}; 

ttreeci.  of   Westminster,  and   London,   of  Paris,   of  Prance,   and 

England,  and  of  the  different  ctttet  and  kingdoms  of  the  world.     At 

least,  1  do  not  sec  the  point  of  separation  tn  this  progrcsnvc  ecale  of 

our  ideas.     May  I  not  be  able,  in  looking  out   of  my  window,  to 

distinguish,  6rst,  a  certain  object  in  the  distance,  then  that  it  is  a 

man,  then  that  it  is  a  person  whom  1  know,  and  all  this  before  I  can 

distinguish  his  ponicular  fcaturn  ;  and  after  I  can  distinguish  tboac 

feature),  what  do    I   know   or   nee  of  them,    except    their  general 

Form,  expression,  and  effect  i     Little  or  nothing.     Let  any  one,  who 

is  not  an  artist,  or  let  any  one  who  is,  attempt  to  give  an  outline  from 

memory  of  the  features  of  hit  most  intimate  friend,  and  he  will  feel 

the  truth  of  this  remark.     Yet  though  he  docs  not  know  the  exsct 

Turn  of  any  one  feature,  he  will  infitancly,  and  without  fail,  rccopute 

the  person  the  moment  he  meets  him  in  the  street,  and  that  often, 

merely  from  catching  a  gttmp»c  of  tome  part  of  hin  dress  or   from 

peculiarity  of  motion,  ihoujih  he  may  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  define  in 

what  this  peculiarity  consists,  or  ic  account  for  its  imprenion  on  him. 

We  may  be  said  to  have  a  particular  knowledge  of  things,  tn  ptopor- 

tion  to  the  number  of  parts  which  we  disiinguiili  in  ihcra.     But  the 

real  ultimate  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  is  and  mutt  be  general, 

tiiat  it,  made  up  of  niatoct,  not  of  points,  a  mere  coofused  result  of  ■ 

number  of  iniprestions,  not  analysed  by  the  mind,  aiixe  there  it  no 

object  which  docs  not  consist  of  an  inlintte  number  of  parts,  and  we 

have   not  an  infinite  Dumber  of  distinct  ideas,  answering  to   them. 

The  knowledge  of  every  finite  being  rest*  in  generals,  and  if  we  think 

to  exclude  all  generality  from  our  ideas  of  things,  at  implying  a  want 
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of  perfect  trutli  and  cleamni,  it  will  be  impotsiUe  for  the  mind  to 
fbfinaa  idn  of  any  one  ubjeci  nrhau'ver.  Lei  any  penon  try  the 
eiMfinicnt  cf  couDiio;;  a  Aocki  of  »hecp  driven  fatt  by  him,  and  he 
wJ  ioon  find  his  inu|;ination  unable  to  keqi  pace  with  the  rapid 
■accession  of  object*,  and  hi>  idea  of  a  positive  number  ilide  inia  the 
geoerid  noitoQ  of  multitude.  But  bccauK  ibeie  arc  raore  objMti 
pumg  before  him  than  he  Ciin  jKuaibly  count,  he  will  not,  [hcTrfotc, 
UuBk  that  there  arc  nunc,  nur  will  the  word,  _^uft,  pteftcni  to  hii 
^Dd  a  mere  name  without  any  idea  corrtspondin;;  to  it.  Every  act 
the  atinitioo,  every  object  we  see  or  tbink  of,  often  a  proof  of 
ilie  nmc  kind. 

These  rentar ki  will  be  fouod  to  contain  the  an«wcr  to  the  commoo 
BgunKnc  used  on  tfai*  subject,  that  in  thinking  of  a  man  in  general, 
■c  tnuK  alwayf  conceive  of  a  man  of  a  particular  «zc  and   figure. 
Now  if  it  be  meam  that  when  we  pronounce  the  word  man,  we  have 
nt^r  no  idea  at  all.  or  a  diitinct  and  perfect  one  of  an  entire  figure 
of  a  Baa  witli  all  iti  parti  and  proportioni,  it  would  amount  lo  a 
kooviedge,  which  no  icvlptor  or  painter  ever  had  of  any  one  6gure 
it  ttbicb  be   was  the   most   thoraugh  ma»tct,  and  which  he   had 
imiiKdiaTely  before  bim.     Or  if  it  be  only  meant  that  wc  think  of  a 
panicalar  height,   which    muit   be   a  preciae,  potitive,  determinate 
xle*,  eren  thi*  tuppoution  may  in  the  tame  way  be  ahcwn   to   be 
Qcecdiogly  fallacious,  and  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  our 
deas.     For  take  any  given  height  of  a  man,  whether  tall,  short,  or 
isiddtc-fizcd,  and  let  that  height  be  at  visible  as  you  please,  yet  the 
JCtoal  height  CO  which  it  amounts  must  be  made  up  of  the  length  of 
thedi^erent  pant,  the  head,  the  face,  ibe  neck,  the  body,  limba,  jic. 
all  wtiich  roufi  be  dittinctly  «ddcd  together  by  the  mind,  before  the 
ma  UNil  which  ibcy  compote  can  be  pretended  to  be  a  precise, 
drfnitt,  individual  idea.     In  the  impresuon  then  of  a  given  vitible 
object,  wc  have  only   a   general   idea   of  samething   more  or   lea* 
eJOeodcd,  and   never  of  the  precise  length  itself,  for  thii   precise 
Jeogtb  (as  it  it  thought  to  be)  is  necesiarily  composed  of  a  number  of 
■Dbordinatc  lengths,  too  many  and  too  minute  to  be  tcpatately  attended 
lo,  or  jointly  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  at  last  loses  itself  in  the 
tttfinite  dtvitibility  of  matter.     What  tort  of  abtoIiKe  certainty  can 
therefore  be  found  in  any  ruch  image  or  idea*,  1  cannot  weit  con- 
ceive :  it  seems  to  i»e  like  seeking  for  distinanesa  in  the  dancing  of 
inaecu  in  the  evening  son,  or  for  fixedness  and  rest  in  the  motion  of 
lite  i«a.     All  particulars  are  nothing  but  generals,  more  or  less  defined 
according  to  circiunsunces,  bui  never  penectty  so. 

Lastly,  as  the  ideas  of  senftible  objects  can  only  be  general  notions, 
m>  the  ideas  of  seniibte  qualities  are  properly  abstract  ideas  of  likenesi 
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or  of  MTnmhinj  cornmon  brtwevn  s  number  of  •endble  impr«MioM  of 
Uic  same  clau  or  >on.  Foi  example,  the  idea  I  bave  of  ifac  wbitc- 
neim  of  i  marble  statue  u  not  the  idea  f>f  a  poioi,  oor  of  any  Dumber 
of  points,  with  all  their  diiFereacei  and  circumiUnce*,  but  a  rebtive 
idea  of  the  colour  of  tJic  whole  statue.  Now  in  artiriiif[  ac  ihu 
general  result,  or  in  clasiing  hi  sensible  imprcsnooi  togeihci  as  of  ibc 
same  son  or  quality,  the  mind  certainly  is  not  conscious  of  erery  stain 
in  the  coloni  of  the  maiblei  or  streak  thai  may  happen  to  vary  it,  or 
of  it<  shape  or  size,  or  of  every  difference  of  light  and  shade,  aiiring 
from  ine(]tia}ity  of  surface,  &c.  Yet  if  the  idn  falls  any  thing  short 
of  this  minute  and  absolute  knowledge,  it  can  only  be  an  itDpcrfect 
and  abstract  one.  The  idea  of  whiteness  in  the  same  object  (or  m  a 
ftcniible  (|t]aliiy)  necessarily  tmiplies  the  amc  fovfei  of  aijrraetmg /rvm 
f^arlkularj  in  the  mind,  as  the  general  idea  of  whiteness  talcen  from 
different  objccis,  from  a  white  horse,  a  white  cloud,  a  white  wall,  a 
white  lily,  or  from  all  the  other  white  objects  1  have  ever  Kt». 
The  precise  differences  of  form,  size,  and  every  other  actual  dr- 
cumEtaocc  in  ihcae  panicular  im^K^'  ^'v  '*  ''"'(^  necesury  to  be 
attended  to  in  forming  the  geoejal  idea  of  whileneas,  as  the  differ- 
ences of  shape,  size,  and  colour  in  every  particle  of  the  ttadu  of 
white  marble  are  lo  the  jtencral  impreKsion  of  colour  in  ibe  whole 
object. 

J  will  only  add,  that  the  mind  has  not  been  fairly  denli  with  in  this 
and  other  quetitons  of  (he  same  sort.  The  difliculiiee  bclonginj;  to 
the  abitJTiction,  complexity,  general!  ication,  Sec.  of  oui  ideas,  it  is, 
perhaps,  impossible  ever  to  clear  up;  but  that  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  discard  these  operatjons  froin  the  hum^in  mind,  any  nwre  thaa 
we  should  deny  the  existence  of  motion,  of  extensioo,  or  of  cttrre 
lines:,  because  we  cannot  explain  them.  Matter  alone  seems  to  bare 
the  jirivilcfic  of  presenting  dillicuhics  and  contradictionH  at  every  torn, 
which  pass  cuxrent  under  the  name  c( /mu :  but  the  moment  any 
thing  of  this  kind  is  observed  in  the  understanding,  all  the  petukuee 
of  logician*  is  up  in  arms  against  it.  The  mind  i>  ni»dc  the  mark  oa 
which  thry  vent  all  the  moodh  and  figurci  of  their  impertinence ;  and 
metaphyricil  troth  has,  in  [his  respect,  fared  like  the  milk-white  hind, 
the  emblem  of  pure  faith,  in  Drydcn's  iablc,  which  'had  oft  been 
chased — 

With  Scythian  *haft*,  and  many  winged  noundt 
Aimed  at  her  hfart,  was  often  towed  to  fly, 
And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  t»  die.* 

An   Emcush  MBtArHrsKUM. 
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Tkk  rxhitntion  of  thit  ynt  is,  we  think,  upon  the  wfaok,  tnrnior 

14  tbc  one  m  two  Uot  cxbtbitiood ;  fgr  though  the  historJcai  dcpart- 

nrat  is  ^uitc  n  mpcciablr  filled,  there  ia  not  the  nnr  proportioo  of 

pleasing  rrpmratatioas  of  common  life,  and  nstunl  Mmtry.      In 

•pitc  o?  certain  cUwical  prejudices,  vrc  thooJd  be  Mrry  to  «ce  ibit 

vhich  hu  been  tiie  moot  tucccwful  wilk  of  the  modern   Enjilish 

•cfaool,  neglected  for  the  puritiit  of  prizc-medaU  2nd  rpic  manej,  which 

W»lc  well   in  the  catalo^e.     There  h  indeed  n  greater  dilFerence 

bnwccn  tn  btMoricai  picture,  and  a  picture  of  an  hittortcal  lubjccl, 

dnn  cTei)  Mme  eitiinmt  painter*  veem  to  h»«e  imagined.     But  we 

■R,  we  confeM,  10  little  refined  in  6ur  ta«te,  u  to  preter  3  good 

Buttliaa  of  common  nature  to  a  bod  imitation  of  the  hixhcit*  or 

rxbcr  10  an  imitation  of  nothing,     Msmj  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by 

fnng  artist*  nt  thin  Intlitution,  have  ihewn  a  eapacity  for  correct  and 

hapf  dclincsiion  of  actual  objecti  and  domritic  incidents,  perhapt 

mj  inferior  to  the  nuuer-piecet  of  the  Dutch  i^chool.  from  the  use 

rf  a  (eu  perfect  vehicle,  and  the  want  of  long  practice,  neadily  and 

nfermly  directed  to  the  Kunc  objccU     But  in  the  higher,  and  what 

■  ntber  atTcctcdly  called  tlie  epic  «yle  of  art, — in  giving  the  moTe- 

iimtt  of   the  loftier   and  more   violent   paMions,  thia   country   haji 

IKK  1  tingle  painter  to  boa»i,  who  haa  made  cren  a  faint  approach 

to  the  excellence  of  the  great  Italian  paintera.      We  have  indeed 

a  good    number  of  apeeimem   of  ihe   clay-figure,  the   bonea   and 

Ruuclea  of   the  man,  the  anatooiical  mcchaniam,  the  tegular  pro- 

pCNiioiii  meaaurcd  by  a  two-fuot  rule— large  canraiaci  covered  with 

■tf  figurei    arranged    in   decent    order,   with    tlie    charactert  and 

Hory  correctly  exprcMed  by  uplifted  eyes  or  hands,  accordioj;  to 

old  recdpt-booka  for  the  psaaiona,  and  with  all  the  bardneii  and 

iidexibilitj  of  figure*  carved   in  wood,  and   painted  over  in   good 

imog  body  cotooffi,  ihnt  looli  ni  if  tome  of  nature's  journeymen 

Iwd  made  them,  and  not  made  tbcm  well.      But  we  itill  want  a 

Prmnctbeufi  to  give  life  to  the  curobrout  tna»,  to  throw  an  imellectua! 

light  over  the  opaqne  imafjc,  to  embody  the  inmott  relinemcnts  of 

thoujihc  to  the  outward  cjre,  to  lay  bare  the  very  loul  of  passion. 

Thai  picture  if  of  little  comparative  value,  which  can  be  completely 

tt^MtlaUd  into  another  languaj;>e,  of  which  the  description  in  a  common 

cmtogue  is  aa  good,  and  conveys  all  that  is  expressed  by  the  picture 

hjetf ;  for  it  it  the  excellence  of  every  art  to  give  what  can  be  given 

by  BO  other,  in  the  same  degree.     Much  lea*  is  that  picture  to  be 
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C6tfcnied  wbich  only  injurci  and  defaces  the  idea  already  exittiog  i& 
die  mlnd'a  eye,  which  does  Dot  come  up  to  the  conceptiaa  which 
the  imiginatian  formi  of  the  Rihject,  and  *ubttitute«  a  dull  reality  for 
high  KDtimcnt;  foe  the  art  i*  u  thii  caie  an  incumbrance,  t»t  an 
auiatance,  and  intetferei  with,  iDilead  of  adding  to,  the  nock  of  our 
pl(r.iiur;ibte  •cnialiona.  But  we  should  be  at  a  loai  to  point  out  (we 
will  noi  say  any  Gaglith  picture,  but  certainly]  any  Hnglith  painter, 
who  in  heroic  and  claiucal  compoiruon,  ius  riKO  to  ihc  height  of  hu 
subject,  and  aniwered  the  expectation  of  the  well-informed  •pectaior, 
or  excited  the  same  iinpre«*ioD  by  viiible  meant  at  bad  been  excited  by 
wiird»,or  by  reflection.  Thai  this  infcrioriiy  io  Englishart  is  not  owing 
to  a  deiiciency  of  genius,  imagination,  or  passion,  is  proved  suilicieotly 
by  the  works  of  our  poet*  and  dramatic  writers,  which,  in  loflinest 
and  force,  arc  ccnsinly  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  natiop. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  intental  thought  and  feeliog  io  the 
English  character,  it  seemt  to  be  m»rt  iitlerna/,  and  (whether  this  it 
owing  to  climate,  habit,  or  physical  coniiUuiion )  to  hare,  compara- 
tively, a  lets  immediate  and  powerful  cominuBicaiion  with  the  orgaoic 
expression  of  passion,  which  exhibits  the  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the 
countenance,  and  furnishes  matter  for  the  historic  muic  of  paintiag. 
The  English  artist  is  instantly  sensible  that  the  flutter,  grimace,  and 
extravagance  of  the  French  physiognomy,  are  incompatible  with 
high  history:  and  wc  are  at  no  lots  to  explain  in  this  way,  that  it, 
from  the  ilcfcct  of  existing  modclfi,  why  the  producdona  of  tlic 
French  school  are  marked  with  all  the  afectadon  of  national  cari- 
cature, or  link  into  tame  and  lifeless  imitatioDi  of  the  antique.  M^ 
wc  not  account  satisfactorily  for  the  general  defects  of  our  own 
historic  productions  in  a  simiUr  way, — from  a  certain  isertnew  and 
constitution u I  phlegm,  which  does  not  habitually  impress  the  workings 
of  the  mind  by  correspondent  traces  on  the  countciUQce,  and  which 
may  also  render  us  less  sensible  of  these  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
passion,  eren  when  they  are  »  imprcsted  there  i  The  irregolanty 
of  ])roportion  and  want  of  symmetry  in  the  itructare  of  the  national 
features,  though  it  certainly  enhaaces  the  difliculty  of  infuBing  oainral 
grace  and  grandeur  into  the  works  of  art,  rather  accounts  for  our  iwt 
having  been  ablcio  ait^n  the  exquidie  refinements  of  Grecian  iculpturci 
than  tor  our  not  having  rivalled  the  Italian  painters  in  expreHion. 

The  strongest  exception  to  these  general  remarks  in  the  present 
collection,  is  certainly  Mr,  BirJ'j  PieUire  of  Jeh,  surrounded  by  hit 
friends.  Many  of  the  heads  and  figures  in  ihia  v«ry  able  com- 
poaition  hare  a  strong  and  deeply  infused  Uocture  of  true  history. 
The  best  of  them  arc  in  a  mixed  snie,  which  remind*  us  n  the  sune 
time  of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  N.  Pouasin.     The  three  fioHt  fignret 
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sr«  inxlotibccdly  th(Mc  of  .lob,  ind  the  nan  ud  wofnu  trated  on  tnh 

■idc  of  him.     The  countcoancc  of  Job  displajri  a  noble  llrmncu  wiih 

a  mixture  of  nippreMed  feeling,  nut,  perhap«,  sutTiciently  niirkcd  for 

the  character  or  lor  the  inleresi  of  the  lubjcn.     The  full  prey  drapery 

which  iiiTclopci  hii  witolc  figure*  has  aa  admirable  elfcctt  and  lecmi 

in  a  maaner  to  ahrond  bjm  from  the  attacki  of  cxieinal  miafortunc,  in 

the  cooKilatiORB  of  hit  own  mind.     The  action  of  the  man  on  hit 

rigbt  hand,  pointing  with  hi*  linger,  and  iadced  the  whole  £k»ic,  ue 

n^oally  appropriate  and  ttriking.     The  posture  of  the  man  leaning  on 

t  nuuble  ibb,  is  alio  natural  and  pictureaque,  though  it  hat  too  great 

to   appearance  of  case  and    indificrcncc   for   the   occMion.      The 

drapery  of  thii  lut  figure  it  remarkably  loose  and  flinuy,  or  what 

the  piateT*,  we  beliere,  call  vroolfy.     There  are  several  other  good 

in  the  picture  ;  but  both  the  countenance  and  altitude  of  the 

I  behind  ibc  messcngcrt  and  ihc  face  of  the  figure  between  Job  and 

'Front  figure  tn  red,  are  mean  and  vulgar — mere  low  life,  without 

KBte or  dignity.     Theexprcatios  in  thccouDteoanceof  themctKngcr* 

vbo  comes  to  ioforni  Job  of  the  last  calamiiy  that  haa  befallen  him, 

iioeliher  intelligent  nor  beautiful ;  and  the  whole  of  the  figure,  both 

by  ill  •itsatioo  aod  the  <]uantrty  of  light  thrown  upon  it,  awn  met  a 

fmninence  difptoporiioncd  to  iia  importance,  and  throw*  the  real  of 

dw  compotidon   into  s  kiod  of   half  background.      The  story  is 

Autrated  (whether  with  ehronologic;il  propriety  or  not  we  leave  to 

Ibr  crkica)  by  a  group  of  figures  Just  behind  the  circle  of  Job  and  tiia 

fnttit,  carrying  off  the  dead  body  of  one  of  hit  children.     The 

fftu   faull  of  ihi*   picture,  which    ditplayt  much    lenic,  character, 

Mndy*  and  invencion,  is  the  heavincuand  monotony  of  the  colour.      It 

B  cf  ooe  uniform  leaden  tone,  a  if  it  had  been  ameared  over  with 

putty,  except  where  a  ndden  iiaoaitioin  tn  a  glaring  red  or  yeltow,  or 

the  introduction  of  a  spotty  light,  not  at  all  accounted  for,  serres, 

iMCead  of  relieving,  to  add  greater  weight  to  that  mechanic  gloom, 

which  aiTecta,  not  the  imagination,  but  the  eye.     We  think  It  right  to 

notice  a  defect  which  may  be  more  easily  remedied  by  attcniion,  viz. 

tbat  the  cxiremhiea  of  Mr.  Bird's  figures  are  io  general  very  ill  made 

Ottl- 

Vb.  Allcton's  large  picture  of  lie  dead  man  rtMirJ  le  fjft  ty  ttiui- 
kg  l&f  boiui  of  Eliiha,  deserves  great  praise  both  for  the  choice  and 
origpDalirf  of  the  subject,  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  general 
flOOiKMBliotH  aed  the  correct  drawing  and  very  great  knowledge  of 
the  DDinan  figure  throughout.  The  figure  of  the  revived  toldiei  in 
tbe  foregTonnd  is  nobte  and  striking;  the  drapery  about  him  is 
tt{va\iy  well  imagined  and  well  executed.  There  is  also  a  very 
beantinJ  head  of  a  young  man  in  a  blue  drapery  with  his  hands  liitcd 
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togfthcr.  and  in  the  icc  of  »t«iuon  lo  another,  who  U  poioting  out 
the  miracle,  which  haa  mnch  of  Ow  umpir  dignity  aod  paihot  a( 
Raphael.  With  revpeci  to  the  jcnenil  cqIout  aad  cxprcsiion  of  tbia 
piccurci  wc  thinlt  ii  hm  coo  much  of  the  look  of  a  French  conipo- 
Bjtion.  The  facea  are  in  the  school  of  Le  Bruo's  heada — theoretical 
tliagramt  uf  the  patatune — got  natoral  and  profound  cxprcMJooi  of 
them ;  forced  and  orerchnr^edi  without  prccidoa  or  nriety  of 
character.  The  colouring,  too,  is  without  any  nrongcK  contnunt  or 
general  gradations,  and  ia  half-loaed  and  balf-titited  away,  between 
reddish  brown  ilcah  and  wao-red  drajtery,  tilt  all  ciTcct,  imioo,  and 
relief,  is  lost.  It  would  be  unjun  not  to  add,  thai  we  think  Mr. 
AlUton's  picture  denionatraic*  great  uleau,  great  profetmonal  ac<iuir^ 
menu,  ana  eren  genius ;  but  we  suspect  iliat  he  has  paid  too  excluf  ivc 
xn  atcentian  to  the  inviru mental  and  theoretical  parts  of  hit  art.  The 
object  of  art  is  not  merely  to  ditplay  knowledge,  but  to  gire  pleaiurc. 

There  i*  a  small  picture  of  DumaSatJ^ii^t  hy  this  geDiTemao,  which 
we  think  equally  admirable  for  the  character  and  drawing.  The 
koowiedge  of  the  human  tigure  in  thii  pleating  composition  might  be 
opposed  with  ;idvanugc  to  the  utter  ignorance  of  ic  inaumc  Muttdora 
iketchea,  in  which  the  limhn  seem  to  hate  been  kneaded  in  paste,  and 
are  thrown  together  like  a  bundle  of  drapery. 

Ot  Mr.  HiJton'ii  picture  of  Mary  JUaj;JMcn  amintirig  th*  fut  of  ftur 
Saviour,  we  bare  little  more  to  hay,  than  tliat  the  ligures  are  much 
larger  than  life,  xni  that,  we  undemand,  it  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Institution  for  ;oo  guiocai. 

Mr.  West's  picture  of  I.M  and  bis  Family  is  one  of  those  highly 
jinished  specimens  of  metalfor^  which  too  often  proceed  from  the 
Pretidenc  a  hardware  maDufaciory.  Aa  to  the  subject,  we  conceive 
it  has  been  often  enough  treated  in  a  country  famed  for  '  pure  religion 
breathing  household  lawn.'  We  da  not  mean  to  lay  it  down  as  x 
title,  tbai  the  sublimity  of  the  execution  may  noi  redeem  the  defonnity 
uf  the  subjc-ci  of  a  composition,  aa  there  it  a  great  and  acknowledged 
difference  k'twern  Shakspe^tre  and  the  Newgate  Calendar  ;  but  thii 
of  Mi.  West's  is  a  mere  furniture  picture,  and  olTcis  tw  paUiadoa 
from  the  genius  displayed  by  the  artist.  Having  touched  unawzte*  oa 
this  very  delicate  subject  of  the  ethics  of  painting,  weshidl  just  itoticCt 
that  the  jncturc  of*  Venus  weeping  over  the  dead  body  of  Adooist' 
•eems  to  have  been  painted  lout  exfrtj,  for  the  purpose  of  bdng 
bought  up  by  some  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppreasttin  of  Vice. 

Mr.  Turner'*  grand  landscape  of  J^fitifSiu  and  jlpvi^  has  om 
rtcommcndalion,  which  must  always  enhance  the  value  of  thia  moK 
able  artist's  produciioai,  that  the  composition  is  taken  verbatint  from 
Lord   Egremont's  picture  of  'Jacob  and   Laban.'      The   bcauti^ 
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"irrmgefBcat  ii  Cbodc's;  the  powvrfal  cxccndon  it  hit  own.  From 
thii  ijKCimeii  of  parody,  and  ftorn  hit  nerer-cnough-to-be-admiml 
pknnc  of  '  Mercury  and  Htnc,'  we  could  almoM  wUh  that  this 
piwhiii  III  would  slvays  work  in  the  tnmnKU  ot'  CUodr  or  N. 
PouMn.  Ail  tbc  CUM  md  ill  the  iimgimiioo  being  borrowed,  hit 
powtn  of  eye,  band,  sod  memory,  arc  cqaaJ  to  aay  thing.  In 
gnmlf  hit  picturei  arc  i  waste  of  marfaid  ttrength.  Thry  giw 
fleumre  only  by  the  exceu  of  power  triamphiRg  over  the  barrcnocis 
of  the  nibject.  The  arttit  driighu  to  go  lack  to  the  lirn  chaotof 
the  world,  or  to  thai  «taie  when  the  watert  were  merely  tepoxated 
from  the  dry  knd,  lod  do  creeping  thin^  nor  herb  bearittg  fruit  wu 
•ten  upoD  the  face  oT  the  laoa.  Tbc  figurca  in  the  prc«em  picture 
4re  execrable.  Claude's  are  Aimty  enough  ;  Ixit  tkeie  are  impudent 
aod  oborsiive  vulgarity.  The  utter  want  of  a  capacity  lo  draw  a 
diniiia  outline  wtu  the  force,  tbc  depth,  the  fulscw,  and  jureciuoa  of 
dw  anist's  rye  fur  colour,  ii  truly  attoruihing.  There  la  only  ooe 
ftn  of  the  colouring  of  Mr.  Tnmer't  bodacane  whJcfa  did  not  pleaae 
ut:  tt  ia  the  blue  of  the  water  ncarcat  the  foregroucd)  immedutely 
aArr  the  dark  brown  ihadaw  of  (be  treea. 

Thepicture  of  the  fjivvurife  I.amt,  bv  Colliot,  baa  exauiate  ImI- 
iog.  The  xroupc  of  childien  luirounoiog  the  little  nctiru,  and 
arreating  him  in  his  progreat  to  the  batcher*!  cart,  hai  a  degree  of 
naaanl  patho*  and  touching  ttmdieity,  which  we  have  never  aeeo 
nqnaaea  tn  aay  pictttre  of  tbc  kind.  It  may  eaaily  draw  tears  front 
eyva,  at  ail  uacd  to  the  rndting  mood. 
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Tig  MmatMi  Ckramtli]  [FdrMrf  14,  tSif. 

The  Dunner  in  which  Shakctpeare'i  plays  hare  been  generally 
altered,  or  rather  mangled,  by  modern  mcchaDisi&.  n  in  our  opinion  a 
daigrace  to  the  English  Stage.  The  fatch-work  RieharH  which  it 
acted  oDder  the  tanction  of  hit  oame,  is  a  striking  example  of  this 
rcnaik.  The  piay  itself  in  undoubtcdlv  one  of  the  finest  cffusiont  of 
Sludievpeare's  genius,  tt  is  as  truly  Shaietpfdriitn — that  in,  it  has  as 
tMicb  <n  the  auehor't  mind,  of  paiaion,  character,  and  interest,  with  as 
tittle  alloy  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  age,  01  extraneous  mailer,  at 
almost  any  other  of  bit  productioos.  Wherever  SbakeBpeare  relied 
npn  hiniMlf,  and  did  not  appeal  to  the  taste  of  bit  audience,  he  out- 
•cr^fied  all  competition,  and  this  he  did  as  often  as  he  had  a  motive  in 
bis  subject  10  do  so;  he  had  oone  ia  bis  vanity,  or  in  theatfecution  of 
coaiofBUDg  to  certain  erilical  rules.     The  winds  blow  ai  they  list ;  and 
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the  golden  tide  of  passion  no  sooner  rises  in  his  breatt,  ibu  it  twelli 
ind  bean  down  every  thing  in  iu  mighty  courte. 

The  ground  work  of  die  ckuacier  of  Rie/rarJ^—thu  mixture  of 
intelicctui  vigour  with  moral  deprarity,  in  which  Sbikcapeue 
delighted  to  shew  his  itrength, — gave  hill  scope  aa  well  as  tempiattoo 
to  the  exertion  of  hii  genius.  The  character  of  his  hero  is  almott 
ererywhcn:  predominant,  and  marks  its  lurid  track  throughout.  The 
original  play  ii,  however,  too  long  for  repretenuiion.  and  there  are 
some  few  scenei  which  might  be  better  ipired  than  preferred  and  by 
omitting  which,  it  would  remain  a  complete  whole.  The  only  rule, 
iodctd,  for  altering  Shakespeare,  is  to  reaesch  cetuin  passages  which 
may  be  considered  cither  as  superfluous  or  obsolete,  but  not  to  add  or 
transpose  any  thing.  The  arrangement  and  dcrelopcmeat  of  the 
story,  and  the  mutual  contrast  and  combinacioo  of  the  ih-amat'u 
ftrtoHM,  are  in  general  as  finely  managed  »  the  derelopement  of  the 
character*  or  the  cxprcasiun  of  the  pMion*. 

This  rule  ha»  not  been  adhered  to  io  the  present  instance.  Some  of 
the  most  important  and  striking  paasages  in  the  principal  character 
have  been  omitted,  to  make  room  for  tedious  and  misplaced  extracts 
from  othei  plays ;  the  only  intention  of  which  seems  to  hare  been,  to 
make  the  character  of  RifharJ  as  odious  and  ditguiring  u  possible. 
A  bugbear  seems  to  have  been  always  necessary  to  the  l^nglith  oatioDi 
and— ^vc  them  but  this  to  vent  their  spleen  upon — they  will,  either 
in  matters  of  taste  or  opinion,  *  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose  aa  a«se« 
are.'  It  it  apparently  for  no  other  purpove  than  to  make  GloMttttr 
slab  King  Hinry  on  the  itagCt  that  the  nac  abrupt  introduction  of  this 
character  in  the  opening  of  (he  play  is  tost  in  the  tedious  whinniig 
morality  of  the  uxorious  King  (uken  fiom  another  play)  ; — we  say 
tediauii  because  it  interrupu  the  busincis  of  the  scene,  and  loact  its 
beauty  and  etfect  by  having  no  intelligible  connection  with  the 
previous  character  of  the  mild  and  well  -  meaning  monarch.  The 
passages  which  Mr.  Wroughton  has  to  recite  are  in  themselves 
exijuisLtely  pathetic,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  that 
RickarJ  has  to  '  biietle  in."  In  the  same  spirit  of  vulgar  caricature  i( 
the  Kene  between  R'uhard  apd  Laify  Atuie  (when  his  wift) — 
interpolated,  merely  to  gratify  this  Favourite  propensity  to  disgust  and 
loathing.  With  the  same  perverse  consistency,  Rukard,  after  his  lui 
fataJ  struggle,  is  raided  up  by  some  Galvanic  pioceos,  to  uUrr  the 
imprecation,  without  any  motive  but  pure  malignity,  which  is  so  finely 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Norlkumbtrlaii  J  on  hearing  of  Prrty'i  death.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Kean,  when  he  acta  Matttth,  will  die  aa  Shakeapeare 
makes  him,  and  not  with  four  tines  of  canting  [lenicence  (a  common* 
place  against  ambition)  in  his  mouth.     To  make  room  for  these  need- 
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le»  additioni  aod  iAterpoIatioD*.  nuny  of  the  mott  nriktng  puiagea  in 
ifac  real  play  hare  been  omined  by  ihr  foppery  and  ignorance  of  the 
prompt' book  critics.  We  do  not  meu  lo  intbi  merely  on  pauagci 
whicb  are  fine  ai  [toetry  and  to  the  reader,  tucb  aa  Ciarfti^/j  dream, 
S[C>  but  ifaote  which  are  imporum  to  the  doclopemrot  of  the 
charaaer,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  mge  elfeci.  We  give  the 
fftUftwisg  a*  iaMaticet  among  many  othen. 

Tbe  firu  is  the  icene  where  Ruhard  cntcri  abmptly  to  the  Queen 
and  her  friendi,  to  defend  himwlf : 

Emter  GlovccsTIII. 

Gb.     Tliey  do  me  wrongi  and  I  will  not  endun  it, 
^Who  arc  lliej  that  complain  umo  the  King, 
'Tbat  I,  fonootb,  ara  item,  and  love  ilicm  not  t 

Bv  holy  Paul,  they  lot-c  hit  Grace  but  lightly, 

tnai  nil  hi*  ran  with  luch  ditKntiout  luiDoun; 

BccauK  I  cannot  llattrr,  and  look  fair. 

Smile  in  mrn'i  faces  tnioalh,  drrctve,  and  cog. 

Dock  with  French  nodt  and  apith  caurtny, 

I  niuct  be  held  a  raneoroui  enemy. 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  aixl  think  no  bann, 

Bui  thus  h»  limple  truth  timtt  be  abuwd 

With  (ilken.  tij,  intiouaiinK  Jacki  >. 
Grey.     To  nluun  in  all  tnit  pietence  ipeakf  your  Grace  * 
Gt»,     To  thee,  that  ha>.i  nor  liooeiiy  nor  grace  \ 

XVhcB  km  I  injured  thee  >     When  done  thee  wrong? 

Or  thee  f  or  ibee  >  or  any  of  your  faction  ' 

A  plague  upon  you  all  ■ 

WhM  can  be  more  ebaractertitic  than  the  turbulent  preteniiom  lo 
■nlDcn  and  timplicity  Id  thio  addrni  i 

Apis,  the  Tcraaiiliiy  and  adioitneai  of  RkbarJ  it  admirably 
dner^ed  in  the  following  ironical  aniwer  to  Bnkeobury : — 

Bn^fHht^.     I  be««ch  yout  eracet  both  to  pardon  me, 
Rii  Majerty  hMh  ttnutly  given  in  charge, 
That  so  man  ihall  have  private  confcnnce. 
Of  what  degree  wevrr,  with  joar  brother. 

Git,     E'en  w,  and  please  your  wonhip,  Brakcnbiiiyi 
You  may  partake  of  any  ihinf;  nc  tay  , 
We  tpcak  not  reason,  man— wc  tay  tnc  Kinf 
I*  wIk  and  vinuoui,  and  hit  nobk  VuMO 
Well  etrook  in  ycart,  lair,  and  Dot  jmloua. 
We  aay  thai  Shore 't  wife  hath  a  preiiy  foota 
A  chenj  lip,  a  pavunz  plea-'ing  loogiie  : 
Thar  the  Qtiem'i  kindred  are  made  gentle  folkii. 
Wrrrr  tajr  yoii.  Sir  ^     Can  ynu  deny  all  this  f 
roL.  ai. :  ii  19} 
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Brai.    With  this,  ni]F  Lord,  mywlf  ham  nought  to  do. 

GU.     What,  icUoir,  nought  to  do  with  Mistrcn  Shore  } 
I  tell  you,  Sir,  hr  ihil  doth  nou^  with  h«r, 
Esifcpting  one,  were  I>e»t  to  do  it  Kcretlj'  aJion«. 

Brai.     Wiiat  one,  my  Lord  ? 

Glf.    H«r  huKb«n(i,  knave — wouldft  thou  bftray  me  * 

The  feigned  recondliation  of  Gtoucecter  with  the  Queen'i  ktnimea, 
it  alto  3  maitcr-piccc.  Ooc  of  the  tincrt  featurci  in  the  play,  and 
which  tenet  to  shew,  an  much  at  any  thing,  the  deep  duplicity  of 
Rutwd,  is  the  unsuspecting  security  of  ffatti^gs,  at  ihe  very  time 
when  the  icriner  it  plotting  hii  death. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  Iteiuliful  pottage*  in  the  originalt  uc  the 
ran-well  apostrophe?  of  the  Qiiten  to  the  Towet,  where  her  childrea  are 
shut  up  nom  her,  and  TyrrtTt  description  of  their  death.  We  wili 
lini«h  our  quotaiiona  with  them  :  — 

'  Sgten.    Stay,  y«  look  back  with  mc.  unto  the  Tower  j 
Pity,  you  ancient  itone*,  ihotc  tender  habcs. 
Whom  envy  haih  immiiml  vrithin  ynur  walU  i 
Kotigh  craiHe  for  luch  Hitlc  preitv  onet ; 
Rude,  rugged  mine,  old  lullen  puyfellow. 
For  Tender  prince*  ! ' 

The  other  passage  i)  the  account  of  their  death  by  Tjrref:—~ 

'  Dighton  and  Forrwt,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  thi»  piwe  of  ruthlew  butchery, 
Albeit  they  vfere  Se»h'd  villaint,  bloody  dogt, 
Wept  like  to  children  in  their  death'*  ud  (tory  : 
O  thu«  !  <iuoth  Dighton,  Uy  the  j^enile  babe* ; 
Thui,  ihu*!  4UC11I1  Forretf,  j^rdling  one  another. 
Within  their  innocent  alabaster  umn  ( 
Tlieir  lip*  were  four  red  ro*f*  on  a  iilalk, 
And  in  that  lunimer- beauty  kiu'd  each  other; 
A  book  of  pniyeni  on  their  pilloT  Uy, 
Whieh  once,  ciuotln  Paneit,  almost  changed  my  mind, 
^ui  Oh  the  Devil ! — there  the  vdlain  rtopped  1 
Wlirn  Dighton  thun  told  on — we  »mothered 
The  iiiiiM  irplcniihed  tvrcct  work  of  nature. 
Thai  from  tlir  piiiiic  creation  ere  Khe  framed.* 

These  arc  thote  wondeiful  burnt  of  feeling,  done  to  the  very  height 
of  Dtture  which  our  •Shakesgieare  nionc  could  give.  We  do  mm 
baiit  on  the  repetition  of  these  last  passages  as  proper  for  the  ttagc; 
wc  should  indeed  Ik  loth  to  tiuat  them  with  almoit  any  actor  ;  but  we 
«hou1d  wish  them  to  )>e  retained,  al  least  ta  preference  to  the  fantoccini 
exhibition  ofthe  young  Princes,  bandjring  childish  wit  with  their  UDcle, 
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Wr  hafv  taken  the  preient  opportunity  lo  offer  thcte  rcmsrlct  on  the 
iKCCvitf  of  acting  the  pbys  of  our  grot  fiiin\,  ir  npirit  and  tubsuncCi 
ittiMid  of  bartnqtnng  ibeni,  because  we  think  the  stage  has  acquired 
io  Mr.  Kcan  an  actor  capable  of  doing  noguUr  justice  to  many  of  hit 
fiont  delioeationt  of  character. 
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Ik  Utrami  Clftmlr]  [M#rfil4,  1I14. 

•Ir  Bliicher,  if  the  CoMack»,  get  to  Pari*, — to  PanB,  the  teat  of 
Benipirte'i  pride  and  inolence, — what  mercy  will  they  ihew  to  it, 
or  why  should  they  ihcw  it  any  incicy '  Will  they  ipare  tte 
jndow  worki  of  art,  to  decorate  the  palace  of  a  monster  whom 
liny  junly  dete«?  Will  they  treat  the  Thuilerics  more  tenderly 
tW  the  French  Officer*,  only  fight  months  ago,  openly  thrc.iicncd 
U  treat  Berlin?  tt  Parit,  Bonajxirte'K  Paris,  more  tacred  than 
Hotcow?  or  are  the  ilavet  of  the  Cordcan  more  inriolahle  than  the 
hnn  and  mtooui  ciltzeai  of  Hamburgh?  No,  no;  the  todignanl 
nrrior*  will  cry, — 

■'  Ai»ay  to  Heav'n  reiiicciive  Lenity, 
Anil  firc-ej'cd  Fury  be  my  conduct  now." 

'Tliere  is  oo  other  mode  by  which  the  Paritians  can  disarm  the 
nD|taf>ce  which  imw  bo  closely  impends  OTer  iheni,  than  by  dii- 
cjwinaji  f^  *''"  ^""^  whose  crimei  have  been  the  joit  cause  of  that 
■ngeaoce.  Paris  under  che  wbitc  standard,  returning  to  loyalty  and 
nnni,  may  be  spared  by  a  generous  conqueror ; — but  Paris,  identified 
vith  Boupaite,  most  partake  all  the  vindictive  sentimetitB  which  are 
Vtiched  10  that  haiciul  name. 

[Tel  some  time  ago  this  writer  auured  ut  that  if  the  l-'rench 
praple  identified  thenuelves  with  Bonaparte,  they  ought  not  to  be 
•qaraied  from  hint.] 

'  la  what  momentous  times  do  we  live !  Perhaps,  the  famoas  city 
of  which  we  speak  may  even  dow  be  laid  in  ashesl  Perhaps  and 
ttore  welcome  be  the  omen,  it  may  have  returned  to  its  allegiance, 
and  proclaimed  its  naDie  Sarcreign,  and  set  a  price  on  the  head  of 
that  wicked  rebel  who  still  dares  to  call  himself  the  Emperor  of 
France.' — Hmtit  Match  17. 

*  Nay,  if  you  mouth,  I  'II  rant  as  well  as  you  * ' 

It  i*  a  pity  to  spoil  this  morsel  of  Asiatic  eloquence,  so  worthy  of 
the  subject  and  ihc  leotimcBts  ;  but  the  evident  meaning  of  it  is,  that 
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ihe  French  mnn  expecc  to  do  peoaow  in  ssck-clotb  and  uhct,  or 
eon«ent  to  put  on  the  old  iJTery  jicketa,  made  up  for  them  by  oor 
srmy-agcnit  long  ago,  nnd  which  hkvc  unfortunaiely  lain  oq  hand  ctci 
jincc.  If  so,  thcjr  mu«  needs  be  * jngcon-lirer'd,  and  lack  gall.' 
Yet  we  hardly  know  what  to  aay  to  the  chivalrouc  and  cliMical 
politiciani  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  They  are  cot  drircn  to  the 
extremity  of  Gothic  rage  bv  the  larikinc  itivctrracyt  acd  old 
uniatislied  grudge  of  the  Pitt-Khool.  Yet  surely  no  piiiable 
enthusuit  that 

•  Scrawls 
Wth  dnprmic  charcoal  on  hU  dukcn'd  walli,' 

can  be  more  incoriigible  to  rcasoo.  They  arc  alwayt  tctting  out 
their  w:iy  to  Pariii  from  Motcow,  while  the  Pitt-school  ■tudiotuly 
return  to  join  Lord  HawketbuiY  in  the  year  1 793,  or  they  think  the 
whole  ceremony  incomplete !  The  treaty  of  Piiniu  doei  not  uud 
between  our  modern  popular  incendiariei  a.nd  theii  Ju«t  revenge  I 
They  live  only  in  * iniB  present  igRorant  time!'  They  ^ee  the 
white  ttandard  a[  the  Bouibons  wavinj;  over  tlie  wallo  of  Paris 
un(]Kiited  with  the  blood  of  million*  of  rrenchmen  !  They  do  not 
teera  ever  to  hare  known,  or  (with  our  poet-laurcat)  they  forget,  that 
the  6anic  atAndard  to  which  our  milky  politicians  adTttc  the  Fieoch 
people,  lick  of  destruction,  and  panting  for  freedom,  to  fly  for  deliver- 
incc  and  repose,  it  that  very  wandard,  which,  for  twenty  yetn, 
horering  round  them,  now  seen  like  a  cloudy  tpeck  to  the  dinaoce 
— now  apreading  out  ita  diooping  liliet  wide,  hxi  been  the  caase  of 
that  dettniction — hat  robbed  them  at  once  of  liberty  and  of  repoie ! 

Moscow  is,  however,  the  watchword  of  the  rencgado*  of  Tie 
Tinsft.  It  seem*  to  them  juit  titat  Paria  should  be  sacrificed  to 
revenge  the  setting  fire  to  Moscow  by  the  Russian*,  and  that  the 
RiODtuncntt  of  art  in  the  Louvre  ou^ht  to  be  destroyed  becaiue  tikcy 
are  Bonapartc'a.  No ;  they  are  oura  as  well  as  his ;— >they  belong  to 
the  human  race  ;  he  cannot  monopolize  all  genius  and  all  art.  But 
these  madmen  would,  if  they  could,  blot  Uie  Sun  out  of  heaven, 
because  it  shines  upon  France.  They  verity'  the  old  proverb, 
■Tell  me  your  company,  and  I'll  tell  you  your  manners!' 
Tlicy,  no  more  than  their  friends  the  Coaeacks,  can  |icTceivc  any 
difference  between  the  Kremlin  and  the  Louvre.  There  !•  ai  least 
one  difference,  that  the  one  may  be  buitt  up  again,  and  the  o«h*r 
cannot.  For  there,  in  the  Louvre,  in  Bonapaitc't  Louvre,  ate 
the  precious  monuments  of  art — the  luicrcd  pledges  which  human 
genius  haa  given  to  time  and  naiuie;— there  *  stands  the  statue  that 
enchant*  the  world ;  '  there  is  the  Afello,  the  LMtooa,  the  Dying 
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GiaAasor,  the  Htad  ef  thf  Antinctu,  Diana  vtitb  hrr  Fawn,  and  alt 
the  glories  of  the  antique  world ; — 

'There  ti  oUI  Proteus  t-oming  rrora  tlie  tea. 
And  MTcathnl  Tritan  blans  his  winding  horti." 

TbcfCt  tcM,  arc  the  two  St.  Jtrwntt,  Corrcgio't  aod  Domtiiichino'i  i 
there  is  Kaphacl'i  TraniJlgiiratioK,  ihc  Si.  Mark  of  Tintorei,  Paul 
VetoneBs's  Marriagt  e/"  Cma^  the  Dtt^r  of  Nicholi*  Pouwin,  and 
Titiui'a  St.  Peter  Martyr; — all  these, and  more  than  thcKi  of  vhich 
the  world  it  Kirce  worthy.  Yet  all  ihcic  amouni  to  Do:hin)t  in  the 
ma  of  those  *iriuosoc  the  Cosnclct,  and  their  feUow-siudentB  of  Tbr 
Tmu  !  '  What'*  Hecubn  to  them,  or  they  to  Hecuba f  But  we 
DM  be  allowed  to  sec  with  our  own  eyec,  and  to  have  ccmin 
leeliogi  of  our  own.  We  will  not  be  brayed  by  these  quaclu  lih 
jteJt  im  a  mwiar.  We  tovi  a>  Mr.  Burke  expreMC)  it,  huve  'real 
leeliogi  of  f)c«h  and  blood  beating  in  our  boioms.'  *  We  look  up 
vnh  awe  to  Kingt;  with  atfection  lo  parliaments;  with  duty  to 
(Ugistrates;  with  reverence  to  pric*t>;  an<l  with  respect  to  nobility.' 
Btt  all  this  is  a  marhinc  that  goes  on  of  iiictf,  and  may  be  repaired 
if  out  of  order.  We  bow  willingly  to  Lordi  and  Commoners, 
ik)ugh  we  know  that  *  breath  ciin  make  them  a»  n  breath  hat  niiide.' 
Btiicbcr.  Wtttgeostcin,  WtnEingerode,  and  Ktzichigoff)  are  true 
Wroei;  their  namci  become  the  mouih  well,  and  rouse  the  ear  as  the 
mmd  of  a  tnimpet ;  but  they  an  the  heroei  of  i  day,  and  all  that 
ikey  hare  done  might  be  as  well  done  by  others  to-morrow.  But 
heir  it  is :  once  destroy  the  great  monumeats  of  art,  and  they  cannot 
be  replaced.  Tho*e  mighty  ^eniutei,  who  have  left  their  works 
bdnod  them  an  inheritance  to  maakiad,  liic  but  oner  to  do  honour  to 
ifantnlTes  and  their  nature.  •  But  once  put  out  their  light,  and 
(bm  ia  no  Promethean  heat  that  can  their  light  telumine.'  Nor 
ought  it  ever  to  be  re-kindlcdi  to  be  exiinguiihcd  a  Kcond  time  h^y 
the  harprs  of  the  human  race.  What  have  'the  worshippers  of  cats 
and  onions'  to  do  with  those  triumphi  of  human  geniut,  which  give 
the  eternal  lie  to  their  creed  \  We  would  thererore  recommend 
tbete  accomplished  pioneers  of  civilisation  and  social  order,  after  they 
have  done  their  work  at  the  Louvre,  to  follow  the  river-side,  and 
tbejr  will  come  to  a  bare  inciotture,  Kurrounded  by  four  low  wallti. 
It  IB  the  pbce  where  the  BatdUe  ttood  :  let  them  rear  that,  and  all 
will  be  well.  And  then  some  whiffling  poet  who  celebrated  the  fall 
of  that  nionun>eiit  of  mild  paternal  tway — that  sacred  ark  of  the 
caa6deoce  of  King*— that  strong  bulwark  of  '  time-hallowed  laws,* 
and  preciouf  relic  of 'the  good  old  times,'  in  an  ode,  may  hail  its 
tiKoraiioo  in  a  •oonetl 
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WILSON'S  T.ANDSCAPES.  AT  THE  BRITISH 
INSTITUTION 

Tki  Citwfim.}  IMj  «?,  tSl*. 

Thl  landocapei  of  this  oelrbrated  anin.  may  be  divided  into  ihru 
claiKi; — hit  lulian  Eandtcawt,  or  imitations  of  the  maoncr  of 
CUudCi  bit  copies  of  Lnglisb  scenery,  and  his  butorical  com- 
positions. 

'i'he  Itrd  of  tl)e«e  irc,  is  our  o^itnion,  hf  niucli  the  best ;  and  of 
Uk  pictuics  of  thib  cloji  ib  the  prcacat  collection,  wc  ibould.  witliout 
any  hc»itaiion,  give  the  ptcrcrencc  to  the  yfpaffo  anJ  tht  Setuont,  »nA 
to  die  Phtulm.  The  iiguret  are  of  coufte  uut  of  the  tjuection — 
( Wil«on'i  RgnTtfi  Kc  at  uncouth  itnd  alovcnly  a»  Chwlc'*  ate  insipid 
and  finical)- — Wt  the  landscape  in  both  pictures  ia  deligbtTuI.  In 
looking  at  them  we  breath  the  tery  air  which  the  icene  icipire*,  aad 
(eel  the  gcniu*  of  the  plicc  prc«ent  to  us-  In  the  6rtt,  there  is  all 
the  cool  tVeshncss  of  i  misty  spring  morning :  the  sky,  the  water,  the 
dim  horizon  all  eonTey  the  same  feeling.  The  line  grey  tone,  and 
varying  outline  of  the  hlllt,  the  graceful  form  of  the  rdirtog  bke, 
broken  &till  more  by  the  hazy  shadows  of  the  objccia  that  rcpoM  on 
ita  boiom  ;  the  light  trees  that  expand  their  branches  in  the  air,  and 
the  dark  atone  iigure  and  mouldering  temple,  that  contrast  strongly 
with  the  broad  cleat  light  of  the  riuaj;  day,  give  a  chonn,  a  truth,  a 
force  ■iDt\  harmony  to  this  landscape,  whidi  produce  the  gieatei 
pIcHure  the  longer  it  i*  dwelt  on. — The  dictribution  of  light  and 
shade  resembles  the  effect  of  tight  on  a  globe. 

The  Phaeton  has  the  dazzling  fervid  appearance  of  an  auiiunnil 
evening  i  the  golden  radiance  streams  in  solid  mattes  from  behind  the 
flickering  clouds ;  every  object  is  baked  in  the  sunt — the  brown  fore- 
ground, the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  streams  tlirunk  and  stealing 
along  behind  the  dark  high  bonks,  comhiite  to  produce  that  richness, 
ud  chaiactciistic  propriety  of  cffircii  which  is  lo  be  fouad  only  in 
nature,  or  in  art  derived  from  the  study  aod  imiiatioii  of  nature. 
I'he  glowing  splendour  of  this  landscape  reminds  as  of  the  saying 
of  Wilson,  thai  in  painting  such  subjecu,  he  endeavoured  to  give  the 
ef^ct  of  insects  dancing  in  the  cvcoing  sun.  His  eye  seemed  formed 
to  drink  in  the  light.  T^ese  two  pictures,  as  they  have  the  greatest 
general  effect,  are  also  more  carefully  finished  in  the  particular  details 
than  the  other  pictures  in  the  collection.  This  circumBlance  may  be 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  apt  to  think  that  iirength  and 
slovenliness  are  the  same  thiog. 

Cir/ro  M  bis  V\lla  is  a  clear  and  beautiful  rcpresentatioa  of  nature. 
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The  (ky  u  admirable  for  ita  pure  azure  tonr.  Amoag  the  leu 
finithed  producdoDs  of  WilKw'i  pencil,  which  display  his  great 
knovtedge  of  peripecrive,  are  yf  LaadKapt  voith  Jigttnt  baihmg,  in 
which  the  ligiirci  axe  wondcifully  detached  from  Uie  tea  beyond  i 
toA  jt  Vtrvi'  in  fialy,  with  a  lake  and  i  tittle  bcni,  which  appear 
a  an  immeasurable  distaMe  Mow: — the  bioat  is  diminiihcd  to 

*  A  btioy  ftlnmt  too  imall  for  tight.' 

jt  yittu  nf  Anama;  Adrian' i  fiHa  at  Rtmt ;  a  small  blue  greenish 
Uodteape  ;  Th*  I.aie  ef  Ndmi ;  a  iiinall,  richly -coloured  landscape  of 
tlic  bank*  of  a  river:  and  a.  landscape  contabinK  some  lij^hi  and 
elegant  groups  of  trees,  are  masterly  and  interesting  sketches.  A  yitw 
M  ihe  Tlitr,  near  Rome,  a  dark  hndscape  which  lies  finely  open  to 
die  sky  ;  and  A  t-ltv/  9/ Rome,  are  lucccuful  tmiuiioDs  of  N,  Poiusia. 
J  l^iito  ofSion  Hovtt,  which  is  hung  almost  out  of  light,  is  remark- 
lUe  for  the  clearness  of  the  perspective,  panieularly  in  the  diocaBt 
wiadiDga  of  the  River  Thame*,  and  sttll  more  so  for  the  parched  and 
drooghty  appeirance  of  the  whole  Keoe.  The  air  is  adun,  the  graw 
boned  op  and  withered  :  and  it  seems  as  if  some  Sgures,  repoung  on 
the  level,  »nHwth  shaTcn  lawn  on  the  river'*  side,  would  be  iinnoycd 
by  the  parching  heat  of  the  gtoond.  We  coosidet  this  landscape, 
i4ucb  is  an  old  favourite,  aa  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
^X^Uoa's  gcniiu^  as  it  conveys  not  only  the  iniagC)  but  the  feeling  of 
oatiTCi  aod  excites  a  new  loicreii  uoltottowcd  fiom  the  rye,  like 
the  fine  glow  of  a  summer's  day.  There  is  a  sketch  of  the  same 
nbjcctt  called  A  f^ifOf  oa  tht  Ihamtf, 

A  yitvf  luar  Uansolira,  North  Walci ;  Oaiiampton  Caille,  Devon- 
itirt  I  and  The  Bridge  at  LiaiigtJin,  are  the  principal  of  Wilson's 
Eflglisli  Usdtcapcs.  They  want  almost  every  thing  that  ought  to  le- 
TTWTiTirl  them.  The  eubjeci*  arc  not  fit  for  the  laodscapc-painier,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  execution  10  redeem  them.  Ill-shaped  moun- 
tains, or  great  heap*  of  caitb,  trees  that  grow  against  thera  without 
character  or  elegance,  motionless  witcr-falls,  a  want  of  relief,  of  [lana- 
prmcy,  and  distance, — without  the  imposinggrandeur  of  real  magoittule 
(which  it  is  either  rwt  within  the  province  of  the  art  to  give,  or  which 
b  certainly  not  giicn  here},  arc  the  chief  features  and  defect*  of  these 
pictines.— The  same  general  objectiont  apply  to  Sofiiudf,  and  to  one 
or  two  pictures  near  it,  which  are  masses  of  common-place  confusion. 
In  □C4r  scenes,  the  effect  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  dilfercnce 
in  the  exectition,  and  the  details:  for  the  difference  of  colour  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  relief  to  objects  placed  at  a  small  distance 
bam  the  eye.  But  in  WiUon  there  are  commonly  no  details;  all  is 
looar  aod  general ;  and  this  icry  circumstance,  which  assisted  him 
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n  giving  tfae  musy  conennB  of  light  and  shade,  deprived  his  pencil 
of  all  force  iind  prcciaion  within  a  limited  tpacc.  In  general,  air 
t(  nccoary  to  the  landtcapc-pUDEcr :  and  for  ifaii  rc<uoo,  the  like* 
of  Ciimb«rUnd  aod  WeumoreUod  atTord  few  lubjccu  for  landscape- 
painting.  Howetci  vtupeodoui  the  Kcncry  of  (Jiitt  covotry  is,  and 
however  powerful  and  luting  the  imweseion  which  It  must  always 
make  on  the  imaginatiofi,  yn  the  effect  is  not  produced  merely 
through  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but  ari»ev  chiefly  ftoni  collateral 
and  aetociated  feeling*.  There  ii  the  knowledge  of  the  ditooce 
from  which  we  have  seen  the  objects,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are 
now  placed, — the  slow,  iinprogreasive  motion  which  we  make  in 
travcTsijig  chcm, — tlie  ahnipt  precipice, — the  lorreni't  roar,— the 
dizzj  TSptore  and  bounilless  expanse  uf  the  prospect  from  the  highest 
mouBtains, — the  dilficutty  of  their  ascent, — their  lofielinesa,  and 
silence; — in  shon,  there  i»  a  coostam  sense  and  superititioiu  awe 
of  the  collective  power  of  matter,  of  the  gigantic  and  eternal  form* 
of  nature,  on  which  from  the  beginning  of  time  the  hand  of  man  has 
made  no  impression,  and  which  by  the  lofty  reflections  they  excite  ia 
hini,  give  3  xort  of  intellectual  sublimity  even  to  his  sense  of  physical 
weakness.  But  there  is  htt)e  in  all  these  circumstances  that  esa  be 
UansUtcd  into  the  picturesque,  which  depend*  not  on  the  objccit 
themselves,  so  much  as  un  the  symmetry  lad  relation  of  these  objects 
to  one  another.  In  a  picture  a  mouiHsin  shrinks  to  a  iDoIehtll,  sod 
the  lake  that  expands  its  broad  bosom  to  the  sky,  seems  hardly  big 
enough  to  Uunch  a  fleet  of  cockle-shells. 

Wilson'a  historical  landscapes,  the  two  Js^iebtJ,  Cftadeti  ami  Amtia, 
Mtitajier  tmJ  Alaianla,  do  not,  io  our  opinion,  dc«erYC  the  name ; 
that  is,  ihey  do  not  excite  feelings  corresponding  with  the  ttcctie  aad 
story  represented.  They  neither  display  true  taste  nor  fine  tisagiaa- 
tion  i  but  are  affected  and  violent  exaggerations  of  clumsy,  coounon 
natnie.  Tlicy  are  all  made  up  of  tlic  same  mechanical  maieriaU,  id 
orerhanging  rock,  bare  shattered  irecs,  black  rolling  clouds,  aad 
forked  lightning.  The  scene  of  CdaAm  and  jimrlia,  though  it  may 
be  proper  for  a  ihundet-slorm,  is  not  a  place  for  lovcra  to  walk  tD> 
The  Miltagtr  and  Alaianla  w  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a  cattle  at 
a  dituocc,  (-cry  moch  '  resembling  a  goo»e-py«.'  The  ligures  in  the 
two  other  plctvies  arc  not  like  the  children  of  A'ssJv^  ponisbed  by  the 
Godi,  hut  like  a  groupe  of  ruatics,  crouching  from  a  bail-storm.  In 
one  of  these,  however,  there  is  a  fine  break  in  the  sky  worthy  of  tbe 
subject.  We  agree  with  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  that  Wilran'a  mind  was 
aot,  like  N.  Pouuin's,  sutlicientty  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of 
aati4)aily  to  tran«port  the  imagination  two  thnuaand  years  back,  to 
give  natural   objects  a  sympatliy  with  preternatural  creois,  and  to 
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infonn  rockt,  ud  trcea,  aod  moonuiBi  wi^  the  preieoce  of  a 
God.i 

Tfac  vrittT  of  the  Preface  to  the  Caulogoe  of  the  Brltuh  GaUery, 
ay* — ■  Few  anisti  ha»e  excelled  Wilson  in  the  tint  of  air,  pcrhapa 
the  moat  dilficult  point  of  aeuunment  for  the  Landtcape -paicier :  every 
object  io  his  piciuro  kccpa  its  place,  bccaUK  each  is  Kca  through  ita 
proper  medium.  Ttai  txcclUitt  alotu  gives  3  charm  to  hi*  pencil  and 
by  judicious  application  may  be  turned  to  the  adTUDt^ge  of  the  Biitish 
aniat.' — 'I'bis  praise  it  equivocal :  if  tt  be  racaot  that  '  the  tint  of  air ' 
ii  the  only  excellence  of  Wilson '1  landscapes,  the  obccnation  U  aoc 
tme.  He  had  alio  great  truth,  harmony,  and  richness  of  local 
eoloitfiilg  :  he  tud  a  fine  feeling  of  the  proportions  uod  coodnct  of 
Ughi  and  shade ;  and.  in  general,  an  eye  for  grace^l  fofm*  as  far  us 
ttgards  the  bold  and  varying  outlines  of  iode^nite  objects — at  may  t>e 
tten  in  hit  foregrounds,  hilU,  etc. — where  the  mind  is  left  to  chune 
xcording  to  an  abstract  principle,  a*  it  it  filled  or  aifcacd  agrccahly 
bt  oenain  combiniUioiu, — and  ia  not  tied  down  to  an  imitatioo  of 
uaractcristic  and  articulate  ibrait.  Ip  his  figures,  trees,  cslilc, 
b«ildinx!>  and  in  every  thing  which  hat  a  determinate  and  regular 
rDm,  Wdton's  pencil  was  not  only  deficient  in  accuracy  of  outline, 
btt  cvco  in  pcrspectire  and  actual  relief.  Hi*  trees,  in  [tarticuJar, 
Kcm  puced  on  the  cannSt  like  bocaaiciil  specimens. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  with  ob*erviag,  that  we  cannot 
n<b«eribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  aBerri  that  WiUon  was  itiperior 
M  Qaudc  as  a  man  of  geaiui  1  nor  can  we  discern  any  other  grounds 
Ibr  ttiis  opinioa,  than  those  which  lead  to  the  general  concluaon,  that 
ike  more  slovenly  the  performaDce,  the  iiaer  the  picture;  and  that 
tbat  which  is  imperfect  is  superior  to  that  which  is  perfect.  It  might 
u  well  be  said,  that  a  sign-painting  is  better  than  the  leHection  of  a 
bndacape  in  a  mirror;  and  the  otily  oT>jection  that  can  be  made  in 
dw  latter  case  cannot  be  made  to  the  landscapes  of  Claude,  for  in 
dwraibe  Graces  themselves  have,  with  thrir  own  hands,  assisted  in 
dii|MMiag  sod  selecting  erery  object. — Is  the  general  effect  in  his 
nottim  iojurcd  by  the  details?  Ii  the  truth  iocoasislcnt  with  the 
MiKy  of  the  imitation  \  A/e  the  scope  and  harmony  of  tlic  whole 
dtsuoycd  by   tlie   cxi^niniic   delicacy   of  every   part?      Docs   the 


'  Thr  fs((«  Cif  N .  Pssssin  wsni  *ipr*uioa,  ti  hl«  spirts  want  tncf  (  bai  the 
Un4sc*fr  part  of  hn  hiHoticil  mnputiiinni  wsi  nvuer  lurpitwd.  In  hii  piagut  of 
Al-Knt  ttK  buildiiui  Mcm  slifT  with  horrar.  Hii  GiiMi  tcitiil  on  tlic  lupt  of 
tliar  faUrd  noitiitsiBi,  sad  pisyiag  on  their  Pan's  pipes  are  at  natural  anri  lamiliar 
IS  '  silly  tlMpbcrJs  tittinc  io  s  row.'  The  finest  of  hia  bn<i)t;aF«  ii  hia  picture 
of  the  Oelice.  Tbf  nin  is  jii«  tc«ti  wm  and  drovpiog  in  hit  <i>ar>r,  (hr  sky  >t 
bovcd  tewn  with  ■  wci^t  of  witert,  and  h<a«eD  soil  cirlh  seem  <ominin fling. 

SOS 
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l>cr[)ctiul  profutioB  of  objtcta  and  iccficry,  all  perfect  in  UiciniclTef, 
iDtcrferc  with  tlie  simple  griindeurt  and  immeoK  extent  of  the  whole? 
I>oei  the  precifion  with  which  s  pbnt  i>  marked  in  the  fbregnxuid, 
take  away  from  the  air-drawo  ditlinction*  of  the  blue,  gliinn»mng 
dtiunt  hoiizon  ?  Is  there  iiny  want  of  tliat  endlni  airy  s{MCe*  where 
the  eye  wandert  at  liberty  tinder  the  open  tky,  cxpleret  diuaix 
object*,  and  returns  back  as  from  a  delightful  journey !  There  it 
no  comparifion  between  him  and  Wilaon.  The  landscapes  of  Claude 
have  all  that  ii  ex<fuitite  :ind  refined  in  an  and  nature.  Every  thing 
ia  moulded  into  grace  and  harmoay ;  and  at  the  touch  of  hiK  pencil, 
■liephcrds  with  their  jlocki,  temples  and  groves,  and  winding  glades, 
and  scattered  hamleu,  rice  up  in  never-ending  succession,  undet  the 
azure  sky,  and  the  TcA|ilendent  fuo,  '  while  uDiveruI  Pan, 

'  Knit  wiiti  the  Graces,  and  the  hours  in  lUnce 
Leads  on  the  eternal  spring.' — 

There  is  a  line  apoatrophe  in  a  voiiaei  of  Michael  Angelo'a  to  the 
earliest  Poet  of  Italy  : 

'  Kail)  would  I  fn  be  what  our  Dante  was. 
Forego  the  hjipjiieit  fortunes  uf  mankind ;' 

What  land«capc-paiRtcr  docs  not  feel  this  of  Claude!  * 


ON  GAINSBOROUGH'S  PICTURES 

Th  ClM/iM,]  [/mlj  n,  1I14. 

Tkeri  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  the  reputation  of  Caimborough's 
Pictures,  which  rests  on  pretty  good  amhonty.  Sir  Joshua  Rcynoldsi 
at  one  of  the  Academy  dinners,  sjicaking  of  Gainsborough,  said  to  a 
friend,  'He  ii  undoubtedly  the  best  English  landacape-ptuntcr/ 
*No,'  said  Wilson,  who  overheard  the  conversation,  'he's  not  the 
best  English  landscape-painter,  but  be  ii  the  hat  portrait- painter  in 
England.'  They  were  certainly  both  wrong;  but  the  itory  is 
creditable  to  the  variety  of  Gainthorough's  talents. 

or  his  portraiti,  in  the  present  collection  at  the  Briliib  Gallery, 
the  only  fine  one  is  yi  Portrait  of  a  Toulh.  This  picture  it  from 
Lord  Gcosrcnor'a  collection,  where  it  uted  to  look  remarkably  well, 
and  has  been  sometimes  misukcn  for  a  Vandyke.  There  is  a  spirited 
glow  of  youth  about  the  face,  and  the  attitude  is  striking  and  elegant. 

1  TI1C  rtaiiei  is  rffcncd  to  in  flc^nl  and  leiuliful  ctrteriplion  of  Clauite,  in 
Mr.  Nofthtote's  Dr«im  o(  1  Psintei. 
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Tlie  drapery  of  Uue  ladn  ii  admirabljr  painted.  The  Ptrlrati  t>f 
Gfirrifi  u  tnterrctiBg  as  i  piece  of  biography.  He  lookt  much  more 
likes  gcDtlciDan  thin  id  Reynoldi'i  tragicomic  repicicnutron  of  him. 
— There  it  a  considerable  Hghton*  and  inielligeocc  in  the  expretsion 
of  ihr  face,  and  i  piercing  t-incity  about  the  eyes,  to  which  the 
attcatioo  is  immediately  directed.  Gain>l>o rough's  own  porlruit, 
which  has,  bowevet,  much  truth  and   character,  aad  mike*  a  line 

?int,  wcmt  to  have  bepn  painted  with  the  handle  of  his  brush, 
here  it  a  oonrait  of  Tkt  Prince  Re^tnl  UaiSng  a  horit,  in  which  it 
niu*i  be  cofueued  the  man  has  the  ^idTantagc  ot  the  animal. 

Gainiborou^h'*  landscapes  arc  of  two  cIbmcs,  or  periods ;  his  early 
sad  his  later  pictures.  The  J«f  mcr  are,  we  imagine,  the  bc«t.  They 
are  imiutioni  of  nature,  or  of  painters  who  tn)il4led  nature  ; — nich  as 
a  SfoQify  Scene;  another,  which  is  a  tine  imitation  of  Ruysdale;  and 
a  X^ad  SiJt,  wirk  J^m-ri,  which  has  great  truth  and  clearaets.  His 
later  ptcturei  arc  llimsr  caiicaturei  ot  Rubenti,  who  himself  carried 
ioxttaitioo  to  accuracy  of  detail  to  the  utmost  limit  that  it  would  bear. 
Lord  Bacon  says,  tiut  Mistilled  books  are,  like  distilled  waters, 
Satfay  things.*  The  same  ni.iy  be  uid  of  pictures. — Gainsborough's 
btiCT  landscapes  are  had  water-colour  drawings,  washed  in  by 
mechuiical  movements  of  the  hand,  without  any  communication  with 
tfac  eye.  Tlie  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Gainsbotouj^h  found  there 
was  aomething  wanting  in  his  'earfy  manorr,*— ^hai  is,  something 
heyond  mere  literal  imiution  of  naitiial  objects,  and  he  seems  to  have 
condadcd,  rather  hastily,  that  the  way  to  arrive  at  that  nmetiing  morr, 
was  to  discard  truth  and  natuie  altogether.  He  accordingly  ran  from 
one  extreme  into  the  other.  We  cannot  conceive  anything  carried  to 
a  greater  cxccm  of  slender  execution  and  paltry  glazing,  than  jf  /ox 
Ammtn/  Vfttt  grrjJxnadi,  A  romofttu  Lmtjjeapt  <aiili  Sbttf  at  a 
FhmmroM,  and  many  others.  We  were,  however,  much  picawd  with 
an  upright  landicspe,  with  figures,  which  ha  a  line,  frcth  appearance 
of  the  open  sky,  with  a  daah  of  the  wildneu  nf  S.ilvator  Rou ;  and 
alao  with  jf  Bant  of  a  Rh'tr,  which  is  remarlcahle  for  the  elegance 
of  the  forms  and  the  real  delicacy  of  the  execution.  A  Group 
tf  Cattle  in  a  tifarm  Latulifape  is  an  evident  imitation  of  Rubcnt, 
but  no  more  like  to  Rubens  than  *  I  to  Hercules.'  Lattiitcapt  viith  a 
W^trf^l  should  be  noticed  for  the  sparkling  clcarneia  of  the 
distaocc.  Sporitmm  in  a  Laiidi<apt  is  copied  from  Tenicrs  with 
noch  taste  and  feeling,  though  very  inferior  in  the  original  picture 
ID  Lord  Radnor's  collection. 

Of  the  fancy  pictures,  on  which  Caioeborough'i  fame  clitcfly  rests, 
«e  ace  diaposea  to  give  the  preference  to  his  Cottage  Cttildrai. 
There  is,  we  apprehend,  greater  truth,  Tuiely,  force,  and  character, 
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ID  tbi>  groupe,  than  in  any  other.  The  colouring  of  ih«  light-haired 
child  it  pariicularly  true  to  nature,  and  formt  a  ion  of  naturaJ  aod 
ioooccnt  caniraat  lo  the  dark  caniptexion  of  the  etdei  tiatcr,  who  a 
carrying  it.  The  Girl  giftng  to  ibt  Wdl  \%,  luiwe«eri  the  general 
(aTouritc.  The  little  dog  is  cccuialy  adnmablc.  Hit  hut  looki  u 
if  ii  had  been  juit  washed  and  combed.  The  attitude  of  the  Carl  is 
aiw  peifectly  easy  und  natural.  But  tliete  ik  a  coEuciousnei*  in  the 
turn  of  tlic  bead,  and  a  scniimcDtal  pcnuvcncss  in  the  exprcurvn, 
which  is  not  taken  from  oature.  but  intended  as  an  improTcmem 
an  it.  There  is  a  jegubi  inupidity,  a  kyNtemrtUc  tacaocy,  a  round, 
unvaried  irooothncft,  to  which  real  nature  \%  a  itraager,  aod  whicb 
ii  only  an  idea  exUting  in  ihe  painier'a  mind.  Wc  think  the 
glois  of  art  i»  never  «o  ill  bettowed  ai  on  subjects  of  this  kiod, 
which  ought  t£>  be  itudieM  of  natural  hiitory.  It  it  perhapt  th« 
general  fauh  of  Gainaborough,  that  he  prcscnCB  ua  with  an  ideal 
commoD  hfe,  whereas  it  is  only  the  reality  that  is  here  good  for  any 
thing.  Hit  nbjecu  are  lonened  and  aencimentalited  too  much, 
it  ii  not  (implc.  anaffccted  nature  that  we  see,  but  nature  sitting  for 
her  picture.  G:3inEborough,  we  suspect,  from  some  of  the  pfctuies  in 
thi<  collection,  led  the  way  to  that  masouerade  style,  which  pii^aieB 
iuwli  on  giring  ihc  nil  of  an  Adonin  to  the  driver  of  a  hay-can,  and 
modeU  the  features  of  a  miik-maid  on  the  principles  of  the  antique. 
The  Girl  and  Pigt  it  liirdly  liable  to  thi*  objection.  There  ii  a 
healthy  gluw  ia  the  girl's  face,  which  sccmi  the  immediate  ctFcct  vF 
the  air  blowing  upon  it.  The  expression  is  not  i^uite  so  good.  The 
FM-^ogi  are  admirable.  The  young  one  it  even  better  than  the  old 
one,  and  hat  uudeniablc  hereditary  prctcniiona.  The  ShtpbtrJ  Btjt 
arc  fine.  We  do  not  like  the  BQy4  tuitft  Dogtjightitig.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  one  should  be  so  haodsonie  and  the  other  so  ugly,  why 
the  one  should  be  so  brown  and  the  other  so  yellow,  or  why  their 
dogs  should  be  of  the  same  colour  as  ibemEelvet:  nor  why  ibe  worn- 
looking  of  the  two  should  be  moat  anxious  lo  part  the  fray.  The 
skctcli  ul  the  IVcodman,  the  original  of  which  was  unfortunately 
burned)  fully  juttilics  all  the  reputation  it  has  acouircd.  It  is  a  really 
fine  study  from  nature.  There  is  a  picture  of  Gainsborough's  some- 
where or  ^  Shcfhtrd  Bey  in  a  Shrm,  of  wluch  we  many  years  ago 
saw  an  indifTeient  copy  in  a  broker's  shop,  but  in  which  the  uncon- 
•ciouK  simphcity  of  the  boy's  expreatioo,  looking  up  with  his  hands 
folded,  and  with  liniid  wonder,  tlie  noi»y  chattering  of  a  magipyc 
perched  iibore  hinii  and  the  rustling  of  the  coining  tiorm  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  produced  a  romantic  pastoral  impfession,  which 
we  h«rc  often  recalled  with  no  little  pleasure  since  that  time.  We 
have  always,  indeed,  fHt  a  strong  prepowession  in  faror  of  Gnins- 
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i>ugh,  and  wfrc  dtuippointKl  it  not  lindiag  hit  picture*  in  the 
preamt  coUection,  all  ihu  we  had  withcd  to  find  them. 

He  VM  10  be  cooiidercd,  pcrhap*,  rather  a«  a  man  of  tatir,  and  of 
an  rlejani  and  fwlinj;  mind,  than  at  a  idid  of  jteDtus ;  u  a  lover  of 
the  an,  rsthcr  than  an  artitt.  He  puriucd  it,  with  a  ritv  to  aniuic 
and  aootb  hit  mind,  vrhh  ihr  nx-  of  a  genckman,  not  with  tbe 
trrcrity  of  a  profenional  itudrnt.  He  wiibed  to  make  hia  piciurea, 
like  himKlf,  amiable;  but  a  too  contiaot  deairc  to  pleaae  almoai 
neceuahly  lead*  ti»  afTcctaiion  and  efTrminacy.  He  wanted  thai 
vigour  of  intellect,  which  perceives  the  beauty  of  truth  ;  and  thought 
that  paiotiog  was  to  be  gained,  like  other  minressesi  by  flanery  and 
•miln.  It  11  an  error  which  we  are  diiiioecd  to  forgive  in  one, 
around  whoie  memory,  both  M  n  man  and  an  artin,  many  fond 
recoUccttona,  many  Taio  regrets  nitut  alwayi  Ungcr.  Peace  to  hii 
«lude!> 


MR.  KEMBLE'S  PENRUDDOCK 

'  ClM^JM.]  IJVav.  to,  1S14, 

_  U.  Kembu!  lately  appeared  at  thii  theatre  io  the  character  of 
PenniddoclE,  and  wai  received  (not  indeed  with  waring  handker- 
cbic&t  and  Uuicl  garlaoda  thrown  on  the  itage,  but  what  is  much 
beuer)  with  heaiifctt  approbation  and  nlcot  tcan.  His  delineation 
of  the  parr  i»  one  of  hit  mo(t  correct  and  Intereiting  performance*, 
aixl  one  of  the  motr  perfect  on  the  modern  suge.  The  deeply 
rooted,  mild,  pentive  melancholy  of  the  character,  its  embitieied 
recolleciiont  and  dtgnttied  benevolence,  were  given  by  Mr.  Kembic 
with  equal  troth,  elcj^ance,  and  feeling.  Thiiadmirabic  actor  appeared 
to  be  the  unfonunate,  but  amiable  individual  whom  he  teprescnied; 
and  the  expreiiion  of  the  •entimenit,  the  look,  the  tone  of  voice, 
exactly  true  to  nature,  cruck  n  corretpondent  chord  in  every  fcoiom. 
— The  range  of  characters,  10  which  Mr.  Kemble  thtnca,  and  ia 

■  "The  .Acs  of  ibc  D««(uil]i  uf  Cimf«rii>{>  with  natwr,  nr  pviog  v-hal  ia  caitM  ' 
ing  litnttt,  WM  Miivnul  ie  xWn  country  fifty  jcari  k(a.  Ttii*  would  m 
bt  tlwiyi  eM<r,  if  the  whale  a<  Oit  irl  con*i*t«il  in  Invin;  out,  md  bm 
pwllif  la.  Mrfaat  ii  tu  be  founJ  in  niturc.  It  may  not  fce  impiopct  to  add  hue, 
tlnc,  in  Mr  ^inioa,  Muiitlo  ii  «i  ihc  bnd  of  the  claw  of  paiotcn,  who  hive 
OTBUd  )«l}t<U  of  (ctDDHB  Ufc  Thcfc  1)  Mmcthini  in  hi*  fkturii  which  i>  not 
■o  be  JmMid  >t  ill  in  ih*  piorinciioni  of  the  Dutch  ichool.  After  tnakinj  the 
colour*  «D  the  <inviH  f**!  taA  thick,  l\\e  ncit  kf  it  thing  ia  Io  idiIif  (hrm  brulht 
t»i  Lve.  But  thin  u  in  Murillo't  pitiaret  «  laak  of  ml  life,  i  cdfiliji  Anw  ol 
aninal  ipiriM,  to  be  met  with  ao  where  eUe.  We  might  here  ptnicuUrly  refer  to 
fcil  finar*  of  lb*  r«ii  Sf^iait  Btjgjr-Ufs  in  Ml.  Deienlani  cotleciian,  whitfa 
OBBae  be  foesMien  by  iltcw  who  Itiit  ever  feen  it. 
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■upniw  to  CTcry  ochn-  xtor,  air  t&oae  wbicb  cosntt  in  the  (Ieve)o|ie- 
ment  of  wme  odp  ceatiment  or  exclnam  fumem.  From  i  viat  of 
rapiditj'i  of  KOpc,  aad  mietr,  he  ii  often  acficieat  to  cxptttmBg  the 
buitic  and  complicatioo  afdincrait  intcmtSi  nor  doci  he  pMaen  the 
faculty  of  orerpowvriag  the  nind  by  aaddni  and  iircMMible  harit*  of 
puiion.  Dut  ID  gifiag  tbc  labitua)  workugi  of  a  prcdomioant  feeling, 
at  in  Penniddock,  Coriolaniu,  and  tome  otliersi  where  all  the  puuioni 
move  rouDd  a  central  point,  and  have  one  master  key,  be  ctandf 
uorivalled.  la  Penniddoclc,  he  bioodt  orer  the  rccollectioa  of 
dUappoiDtcd  bopCi  till  it  becomes  a  part  of  himiclfi  it  tinks  deeper 
into  nil  mind  the  longrt  he  dwells  upon  it,  and  bis  whole  perion  i* 
moulded  to  the  cba/aeter.  The  wei^t  of  »entiincnt  which  opprcstei 
him  ncTCt  acems  impended,  tbc  ipriag  at  hi*  heart  is  nercr  tightened, 
hii  rr^teta  only  liecome  more  pnnouod  as  thejr  become  more  durable. 
80  in  Coriolanus,  he  exhibita  the  rnliag  passion  with  tbe  ume 
ccmiourd  firmneu,  he  preserres  tlie  same  haogbcjr  dignity  of 
demeanDur,  the  same  energy  of  will,  and  unbending  stemneai  of 
lem]>er  throughout.  He  is  nrared  by  a  (i&gle  impvUe.  Hii 
lenacioUKiesn  of  purgmac  is  only  irritated  by  oppotttion :  he  tumi 
neither  lo  ilie  right  nor  to  the  left:  btit  the  Tchemence  with  which 
he  move*  forward  increase*  every  tnatnnt,  til!  ii  hurries  hirn  to  the 
CBtaitiophe.  Id  Leontcs,  in  the  Winter's  Talc,  the  growing  jcalouty 
of  the  King,  and  the  exclusive  poMeiiion  which  it  at  length  obiaint 
of  hit  mind,  are  marked  in  the  finest  iDanner,  particularly  where  he 
exclaims — 

•  I*  whiipcring  nothing  t 
la  leaning  check  to  cheek  f  is  meeting  novnf 
Kitting  with  iniide  Ep  *  stopping  the  career 
Ot~  laughirr  with  a  ligh,  a  note  infallible 
or  hrriking  honeity  >  honing  faax  <m  foot  / 
Skulking  in  roraen  f  mihing  clocki  more  sytih  1 
Uuiin  cniiiuiei  t  the  noon,  midnight  f  anil  a]]  eye* 
Bliml  with  the  pin  and  web,  but  thein;  theirs  cnly 
Ttut  would  uiii««n  be  wicked  ?    1*  this  nothing  f 
Why  itien  the  world  and  all  that  >  in  't  it  nothing. 
The  rovering  tky  is  nothing,  Bohemia  nothing, 
My  tif*  it  naihing,  if  ihiibc  nothing.' 

In  the  course  of  this  enameratian  etery  proof  tetls  hsrder,  his 
conviction  become*  more  rinttcd  at  every  itcp  of  hi*  progress,  and 
at  the  end  hii  mind  it  wound  up  to  a  frenzy  of  despair.  In  nich 
charsciera,  Mr.  Kemble  has  no  occssioa  to  call  in  the  reiources  of 
tnTtoliuo,  or  the  iricki  of  the  art ;  his  excellence  coo«iit«  entirely  in ' 
the  ictcrcttung  intensity  witli  which  be  dwells  on  a  given  feeling 
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tafotte*  a  predominant  paMton.  Id  Hamlet^  oo  tlic  contrary,  M(. 
Ecinblr  unavoidably  faiU  ffoni  a  want  of  Hcxibiiity,  or  of  lh«  qiacl: 
KDnbility,  which  yicMi  to  evrry  nioiiTC,  and  is  Iwmc  awa^  with 
every  brvuh  of  fancy,  which  i»  diiuactcd  by  the  multiplicity  of  its 
reflectiona,  and  loti  in  it*  own  purposes.  There  ii  a  perpctuiil  undula- 
tim  of  f^ltoj  in  the  character  of  Humlet  (though  it  mu*i  be 
confcMed,  nit*ch  of  thic,  which  i«  the  c»«cDce  of  the  pl»y,  i«  left  oui 
on  the  iUgc),  but  in  Mr.  Kcmblc's  acting  'there  ii  no  variablc^neu 
DOT  khadow  of  lurning.'  Me  playa  it  like  a  man  in  armour,  with  a 
determined  iovctcracj-  of  purpose,  in  one  uadcri^ting  atiait  line, 
which  is  m  remote  from  ilic  natural  grace  and  eaay  luKeptitniity  of 
the  character,  at  the  tharp  angles  and  abrupt  >iari4  to  produce  an 
e^Tcct,  which  Mr.  Kean  introduces  into  tt.  Mr.  Kcan'«  Hamlet  ii, 
in  our  opinioot  aa  much  too  *  iplenctic  and  raih/  as  Mr.  Kemble'f  i* 
too  deliberate  and  formal.  In  Richard,  Mr.  Kemhie  hat  not  that 
tempest  and  whirlwind  of  the  patuont,  that  life  and  tpirit,  and 
dazzling  npidity  of  motion,  which*  as  it  were,  fills  the  stage,  ai»d 
bums  in  every  part,  which  Mr.  Kean  ditpUyed  in  it  till  be  wai  worn 
oat  by  the  managen.  Mr.  Kean't  aciinf;,  in  general,  strongly 
reminds  us  of  the  liocs  of  ihc  poet*  when  he  describe* 

■The  (ifrj-  toiil  that  Morkingout  itn  way 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'erinformM  the  tenement  of  elay.' 

Mr<  Kemblc's  manner  on  the  contrary  hat  alwayt  something  dry, 
hanl  and  pedantic  in  it.  •  You  thall  reUih  him  more  in  the  scholar 
ehaa  the  soldier.'  But  his  mnnatooy  does  not  £aiigae,  hit  formality 
does  oat  dirolcaie,  bccaute  there  is  always  vente  and  feeling  in  what 
he  does.  The  fineness  of  Mi.  Kemble  s  figure  has  perhajM  led  to 
diat  statue-like  appearance  which  his  acting  h  lometimet  too  apt  to 
saaaUKi  as  the  diminatiTenets  of  Mr.  Kean's  person  has  probably 
forced  faim  to  buttle  about  too  much,  and  to  attempt  to  make  up  foe 
the  want  of  dintity  of  form  by  the  violence  and  cootrati  of  his 
xttitodes.  if  Mr.  Kemble  were  to  remain  in  the  same  posture  far 
half  an  hour*  his  (igure  would  only  produce  admiration— if  Mr.  Kean 
were  to  stand  sbll  only  for  a  moment,  the  contrary  elfect  would  be 
produced. 

To  return  to  Pcnruddock  and  the  Wheel  of  Fortune.  The  only 
noTeliies  were  Mitt  Foote  in  Hmily  Tempest,  and  her  lover,  Mr. 
Farley,  at  Sir  Daiid  Daw.  The  laucr,  who  it  a  Welch  Adonis  of 
fire  and  twenty,  from  the  natural  advantages  of  his  person,  and  the 
anilicial  improrements  which  were  :Klded  to  it,  was  a  *ery  admirable 
Ukcoets,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  Prince  Regenu     We  do  not  know 
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whether  ihe  borleMjue  wus  intended,  but  it  hti  a  laughable  effect 
We  «c knowledge  that  Mr,  Farley  i»  one  of  ihoic  pcTMDs  wbotn  «c 
alwayt  wdcome  tieanily  whm  we  lee  him.  What  with  laughing  at 
him  and  laughing  with  him,  we  hardty  know  a  more  comic  perionagc. 
Miai  Foote  played  and  looked  the  part  of  Bmiljr  Tempril  very 
nalurally  and  very  pteltily.  tnii  without  gi*irg  to  the  character  either 
much  interttt  or  much  elegance.  Her  voice  is  in  itaelf  aa  tweet  at 
her  pcreon,  and  when  she  cxcrtt  it*  she  aniculain  with  eaw  and 
clearoew:  but  we  sWutd  add,  chat  the  h«t  a  hatiit  of  tripping  in  her 
commoi]  ijieaking,  that  ia,  of  dropping  her  voice  so  low,  except  where 
a  particiibif  cniphaaia  is  to  be  laid,  »t  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  ear  to 
follow  the  aeoae. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SIR 
JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'S  DISCOURSES 

Tie  Ci-t^f*!'.]  {Nfv.  I-,  tti4. 

Thk  general  merit  of  these  DiacourKt  ia  to  wdl  cstablithed  thai  it 
would  be  needlesi  to  enlarge  on  it  here.  The  grace*  of  the  compoa- 
tioD  aie  such,  that  scholart  hare  been  led  to  nupcct  that  it  waa  the 
■tylc  of  Burke  (the  (trst  prose-writer  of  our  time)  careAilly  aubdiwd, 
and  tofietied  down  to  perfection  :  and  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
nibject  ditplayed  in  them  are  so  great,  that  this  work  lua  bees,  by 
common  content,  coo&idrrcd  as  a  text-book  oo  the  sobject  of  art.  id 
our  Knjjiith  tchool  of  painting,  ever  tince  hi  puhlicxtton.  Highlj^ 
elegant  and  valuable  at  Sir  Jothua't  opinioea  are,  yet  they  are 
liable  (ao  it  appears  to  us]  to  various  objections;  and  it  becomci 
more  important  to  state  these  objeccioos,  because,  as  it  gnieralljr 
happen*,  the  matt  que«ionab1e  of  hit  preceptt  are  thoae  which  ban 
been  the  most  eagerly  adopted,  and  carried  into  practice  with  the 
greaieit  success.  The  errors,  if  they  are  such,  which  we  shall 
attempt  to  point  out,  are  not  caraali  bat  systematic.  There  is  a  fine- 
spun metaphytical  theory,  either  not  rcry  clearly  undcritood,  or  ikh 
very  correctly  expressed,  penradirg  Sir  .loshui's  reasoning ;  and 
which  appears  to  have  ted  him  in  leveral  of  rJte  most  important  poiota 
to  conclustoot,  either  falic  m  only  true  in  part.'  The  rulci  ihiu  laid 
down,  as  genera)  and  comprehensive  maxims,  are  in  fact  fouiKled  on 
a  wt  of  half  principles,  which  are  (rue  only  ii  far  as  they  imply 
a  negation  of  the  opposite  cciora,  but  contain  in  themaclvcs  the  germ 
of  other  errors  just  aa  fatal :  which,  if  atrictJy  and  literally  understood, 

'  This  theory  will  be  feuoil  ccnIaLned  in  RichsriMn'i  Eiisy  ob  Psinllikt,  sad 
in  CdTfcl't  Ditcanreci  14  iht  French  A^tirtay, 
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cmoot  be  defended,  and  which  by  being  ukcn  in  an  cqaiTocal  kuw, 
of  coune  leaie  the  itudeni  u  much  to  »eek  »  ever.  The  English  Echool 
of  paiiiung  i*  univef ully  reproached  by  foreigner*  with  the  ilovcnly 
and  imfinithcd  siaic  m  which  they  tend  thcii  prodnciiom  into  the 
world,  with  their  iguoraDce  of  academic  rules  and  neglect  of  the 
mbordiiute  dctaiU ;  in  other  word*,  with  aiming  at  t§r<t  ooly  in  all 
their  worLt  of  art :  uul  thoagb  it  is  by  no  mcam  occcMsry  that  we 
■boDld  adopt  the  defecii  of  the  French  and  German  painteri.  yrt  we 
might  learn  from  them  to  correct  our  own.  There  was  do  occatioo 
to  encourage  ovr  coootituuonal  indotepce  and  impatience  by  poutive 
ruleii  or  to  incorporate  oui  vicious  hatnit  into  a  tyitcm.  Or  if  our 
defects  were  to  be  retained,  at  least  they  ought  to  ha»e  been  tolerated 
ooly  for  the  nke  of  certain  collateral  and  chaiactcriBtiv  excellencies 
out  of  which  they  might  be  thought  10  cjirSng.  Thut  a  certain  degree 
of  preciBioa  or  regularity  might  be  G^crificed  rather  than  impair  that 
bcmoeso,  vigour,  and  origioality  of  conceplivn,  in  which  the  utrcngtl) 
of  the  national  geniui  might  be  aupjioted  10  tie.  But  the  method  of 
inftnictioD  pursued  in  the  Ditcoursec  Eeeni!  calculated  for  neither  of 
thete  objecti.  Without  endeavouring  to  overcome  our  habitval 
dciccta,  which  might  be  coriectcd  by  proper  care  asd  tnudyi  it  dampa 
our  zeal,  ardour,  and  enfhuiiatm.  It  placet  a  full  reliance  neither  on 
art  oor  nstore,  but  contmi^  in  a  kind  of  fattidiou«  tampering  with 
both.  Both  genius  and  induatry  arc  put  out  of  coumenancc  in  turn. 
The  height  of  inrcntian  i«  nude  to  coodst  in  compiling  from  other*, 
and  the  perfection  of  imita^oo  in  not  copying-  from  nature.  We  low 
the  rabs^cc  of  the  art  in  caiching  at  a  abadow,  and  art-  thought  to 
nnbrace  a  cluwl  for  a  Goddeis ! 

That  we  may  not  »eem  to  prejudge  the  ouettion,  we  thall  state  st 
Ottc*(  and  witliout  further  preface,  the  |>(inctpal  jMiints  in  the  Dis- 
oomes  which  we  deem  either  wiutig  in  ihemselret,  or  liable  to  mi»- 
cosceptioA  and  abuse.     Tbey  are  the  fo!!owinj; — 

I .  Thutgttaut  or  iitvttition  evnj'uU  chiefiy  in  hmmiig  iht  tJtai  of 
othrrt,  or  in  using  ofter  mm'j  minds. 

t,  Thia  the  grtiU  stfU  in  fatntmg  dtftndt  on  {tavii^  mit  tbt  dftaih  of 
parfimlar  otfettt. 

}.  Tias  tht  tiunce  of  ooriraii  consuls  i»  giving  tht  gauntl tharacler, 
ralSfr  ihaa  iht  iti£vidual  fitetust. 

4.  Tbat  tht  tiifxt  of  history  connsls  ht  aiilraeting  fmn  in^vidmUiff 
of  cbaratlrr  atut  exprrsjum  at  mueli  as  potsihtt^ 

{.   That  itau^  or  idtal perft<Oo»  consists  m  a  cnilralfarm. 

6,    Thai  to  imialt  latvrt  is  a  very  iff  trior  otjetl  in  art. 

All  of  ihcK  pomtioni  appe^ir  to  require  a  separate  consideration, 
which  we  ihall  give  them  in  the  folluwiag  articles  on  this  subject. 
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lf~Ua"IadiR£  u)d  raTonrite  pMition  of  the  DtKoutcct  that  goAu 
and  iOTcntion  are  iiiincip^Jly   tbewn    in   borrowing   the  ideas,  aod 
imiuting  the  excellence  of  other*.     DifTering  eotirely  from  those 
♦who  have  undcnakcQ  w  write  on  the  ati  of  painting,  and  ha»t 
reptcKnted  it  as  a  kind  of  inifiratiou,  as  a  gift  bestowed  upon  peculiar 
iiToariief  at  their  btrth,'  Sir  Joshua  proce^t  to  add, '  I  am,  on  the 
contrary,   pcnvaded,  that  by   imitation   Doly/   (that   it*   of  farmer 
nuiilcTs,)   'variety  and  even  originality  of  ioveniion  is  produced.     I 
will  go  further !  even  genius,  at  least  what  it  genemlly  called  to,  it 
the  child  of  imitation.'    '  There  can  be  do  doubt  but  tlut  he  wbo  has 
tnoit  matrf  iaU  has  ihc  greatest  means  of  invention  ;  and  if  be  bas  noc 
the  power  of  using  them,  it  must  proceed  from  a  feebleness  of  intellect.' 
'  iicudy  is  the  art  of  using  other  men's  minds.'    '  It  isfrom  Raphael's 
baring  taken  to  many  models,  that  he  became  hinuelf  a  model  for  all 
snccecding  painters;  always  imitating,  and  always  original.'     Vol.  t.  ■ 
p.  151,  1  J9i  169,  &c.     All  that  Sir  Joshua  lays  on  thit  tubject)  is  ^ 
either  vague  and  contradictory,  or  has  an  evident  biiutl)c  wrong  way. 
That  gentut  either  consitts  in,  or  is  in  any  proportion  to,  the  kitow- 
Icdge  of  what  other«  have  done,  in  aoy  bruch  of  art  or  science,  is  a 
paradox  which   hardly  admits   seriouo   refutation.      The  answer  is 
mdeed  so  obviouc  and  so  undeniable,  that  one  is  almost  usbimeil  to 
give  it.     As  it  happens  in  all  iuch  cases,  an  advantage  is  taken  of  the  M 
old-fashioned  simplicity  of  truth  to  triumph  over  it.     It  is  aoothcr  of  f 
Sir  Joshua's  theoretical  opntone,  often  rejvated,  and  almost  aa  ofufi 
retracted  in  hie  lectures,  that  there  ii  no  such  thing  as  genius  in  the 
first  formation  of  the  human  raind.     That  is  not  the  question  hcTCiHJ 
though  perhapK  we  may  recui  to  it.     But,  however  a  man  may  corac  V 
by  the  faculty  which  we  call  ^/miw,  whether  it  is  the  effect  of  hibtt 
and  circumstitnccs,  or  the  gift  of  nature,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  what  ia  meant  by  the  term,  is  a  power  of  origiital  obserTaiion  and 
invention.     To  take  it  otherwiiK,  is  a  sotceitm  in  language,  and  a 
nit&noincr  in  art.     A  work  demonstrates  genius  exactly  aa  it  contains 
what  is  to  be  found  no  where  else,  or  in  proportion  to  what  we  add 
to  the  ideas  of  others  from  our  own  stores,  and  not  to  what  we  receive 
from  tbctn.     It  may  contain  alio  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  works, 
but  it  is  not  (hat  which  stamps  it  with  the  chaiacccr  of  genius.     The 
contrary  view  of  the  cjuestion  can  only  tend  to  deter  thoae  who  hne 
genius  front  using  it,  and  to  make  thotc  who  axe  without  genius,  tlunk 
they  have  it.    It  is  attempting  to  excite  the  mind  to  the  highest  ciFotis 
no 
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nteUecuu)  excefiroce,  by  deny^ing  the  chief  grottad-work  of  all 
iMdlcctiul  diidoction.  It  is  irom  the  cxnie  gcDcral  ajnrJt  ot  dirtnM 
of  the  existence  or  powct  of  naaMS  that  Sir  Jothoa  cxcbinii  with 
coefiiieDCe  and  triumph,  *  There  is  one  precept,  howcTer,  in  which 
I  tball  cxJy  be  oppoccd  by  the  i  ato,  the  igoorant,  and  the  idle,  i  am 
DM  afraid  that  I  thall  repeat  it  roo  oftcs.  Yod  Mtrsr  have  mo 
DCniiOCHCS  ox  rouR  own  cskivs.  Ifyou  have  great  talents,  induitiy 
will  ioiprore  them.  If  you  hare  but  moderate  abilities,  it  will  tupplj 
Acir  deficinxry.  Nothing  it  denied  to  well  directed  labour  ;  nothing 
can  be  obiaiaed  without  it.  Not  to  eaicr  into  mctaphy^icaJ  diicutnoni 
m  the  oatvre  and  e»»efice  ofgeoiut,  1  will  Tenture  to  aMcrt,  that 
andoity  unabated  by  iiitficuJ[y»  and  a  diipotttioo  eagerly  directed  to 
the  object  of  iu  purcuit.  will  produce  ciTccti  timiiai  to  those  whicb 
MOW  call  the  rfjth  cf  naivral  powtrj.'  P.  44,  4;.  Yet  m  little 
tnflnence  bad  the  meupHyiical  theory,  which  he  wiahed  to  hold  in 
JfFrvmn over  the  young  rmKui^i^xt,  on  iSir  Jothua'*  habitual  unrefiecdng 
Mod  tense,  that  he  aiierwards,  in  speakinjioftheaTUiDmeatt  of  Carlo 
HaraUt,  which,  a  well  aa  those  of  R^phuel,  he  attribute*  to  hti 
iniatitiD  of  other*,  uyt.  '  It  in  true  there  i*  nothing  rery  captivating 
m  Carlo  Maratti ;  but  this  proceeded  ftom  a  wine  which  cannot  b« 
OBmpktcly  uipplicd*  that  i*,  vfotU  0/  ttrengtt  ^partt.  In  tiu,  certaimfy, 
■m  ar4  mm  e^W;  and  a  man  can  bring  home  ware*  only  in  proportMD 
to  the  capital  with  which  he  goes  to  marlceu  Carlo,  by  diligence,  made 
the  laott  of  what  be  had :  but  there  waa  undoubtedly  a  hestineH  about 
bin,  which  extended  itielf  uniformly  to  hUinveotion,  expreuion,  hn 
drawing,  colouiing,  and  the  general  rifecx  of  hi«  pictures.  The  tmth 
is,  he  never  equalled  any  of  hn  patterns  in  any  one  thing,  and  he  added 
Hnleof  hinown.'  P.  171.  Poor  Carlo,  il  *cem4,  then,  was  excluded 
from  the  bcneAt  of  the  (Weeping  clauKe  in  chii  general  charter  of  dulness, 
by  which  all  men  arc  declared  to  be  c<)ual  in  natural  powcrt,  and  to 
owe  their  auperiority  only  10  huperior  itMJtutry.  What  is  here  said 
of  Carlo  Maratti  is,  however,  an  exact  de«cri|xion  of  the  fate  of  all 
tboMi  who*  without  any  geoiiu  of  their  own,  pretend  to  avaiJ  thetn- 
•elvea  of  the  geniiu  of  others.  Sir  Joshua  attempts  to  confound 
genins  and  the  want  of  it  together,  by  shewing,  that  some  men  of 
Stat  genius  have  not  disdained  to  borrow  largely  from  their  pr«- 
dncMois,  while  othcn,  who  affected  to  be  entirely  original,  ha*e 
mQy  invenied  little  of  iheit  own.  I'his  ia  from  the  purpose.  If 
Rspbacit  for  initance,  had  only  copied  bis  figure  of  St.  Paul  from 
MaaMcio,  or  his  groupc,  in  the  ucritice  of  Lyitra,  from  the  ancient 
bas-relief,  without  adding  other  figurcB  of  equal  force  and  beauty,  he 
wooU  have  been  considered  »  a  mere  pUgianit.  As  it  is,  the 
pictiim  hdc  icfcticd  to,  would   undoubtedly  bare  displayed  more 
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graius,  that  ti,  more  originality,  if  tboK  figuru  had  alto  bceo  hit 
own  tnvcntioo.  Nay,  Sir  Joihua  hiniKcIf,  in  gi»ing  the  pitfrrencc  of 
geniiu  to  Michael  Angeio,  doe*  it  on  this  rcry  giovsd,  that  *  Michicl 
Angclo's  wotka  tccnx  to  proceed  from  hii  own  miad  entirely,  and 
(lui  mind  «>  rich  and  abundaot,  chat  he  never  needed,  or  wemed  to 
diKliiia  to  look  abroad  for  foreign  help ; '  whetca*,  '  RaffuUc't 
matcriali  arc  ][cncrally  borrowed,  though  the  noble  airucture  it  hts 
own.'  On  the  justice  of  thti  latt  ttatemenv  we  shall  remark 
pr«»enily.  Perhaps  Keynoldi't  general  account  of  the  inngnificancc 
of  genius,  and  the  all-eufficicncy  of  the  merits  of  oibcrt,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  indirect  apology  for  the  gradual  progress  of  his 
own  mind,  in  selecting  and  appropriating  the  beauties  of  the  great 
aritsta  who  went  brlore  him:  he  apnears  anxious  lo  describe  and 
dignify  ibc  process,  from  which  he  himself  derived  such  felicitous 
renha,  but  which,  as  a  general  lyMem  of  insertictioo,  can  only 
produce  mediocrity  and  imbecility,  h  ii  a  lesson  which  a  well-bred 
drawiog-mister  might  with  great  propriety  repeal  by  rote  to  his 
fashtanabie  pupils,  but  which  a  learned  professor,  whose  object  was 
to  Eead  the  aspiring  mind  to  the  heights  of  fame,  ought  not  to  haTC 
offered  to  thr  youih  of  a  nation.  ■  You  nmti  hare  do  dcpencknce  oo 
your  own  genius,'  is,  according  to  Sir  Joshua,  the  utiivmal  founda- 
tion of  all  high  endeavour*,  the  beginning  of  all  true  witdom,  and  the 
end  of  all  true  art.  Would  Sir  Joshua  have  given  this  advice  to 
Michael  Angeio,  or  to  Raphael,  or  to  CorregeioF  Or  wotdd  he 
have  gtreo  it  to  Rembrandt,  or  Rubcni,  or  \andyke,  or  Claode 
Lorraine,  or  to  our  own  Hoganh  ?  Would  ii  have  bc«i  followed, 
or  what  would  have  been  the  consequence,  if  it  had  ? — That  we  should 
never  have  heard  of  any  of  these  personages,  or  only  heard  of  them  a* 
imtances  to  prove  that  nothing  great  can  be  done  without  genius  and 
originality !  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where,  upon  the  principle 
here  stated,  Hogarth  would  have  found  the  materials  of  his  Marriage 
a  la  Mode  '.  or  Rembrandt  hin  Three  Trees  i  or  Claude  Lorraine  his 
Enchanted  Castle,  with  that  one  simple  figure  in  the  foregrouDd, — 
'  Sole  lilting  by  the  sborcK  of  oid  romance  ^ ' 

Or  from  what  but  an  eye  always  intent  on  nature,  and  brooding  over 
'besuty,  rendered  atiil  more  l>eauiiful'  by  the  exquisite  feeling  with 
which  it  was  contemplated,  did  he  borrow  his  verdant  Uodacapca  and 
his  azure  skieit,  the  bare  «ght  of  which  wafts  the  imagination  to 
Arcadian  scenes,  *tliHce  happy  fields,  and  groves,  and  Jlowery  ▼aica,' 
breathing  perpetual  youth  and  frcshncsc  :  If  Claude  had  ftoc'c  out  to 
study  on  the  banks  of  the  Tybcr  with  Sit  Joshua**  6rsi  precept  in 
his   mouth,    '  Lndtvidunl    nature    producer   little   beauty,*   and    had 

ait 
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r«turaed  ponog  OT«r  ihr  Kcond,  which  it  like  unto  it,  'You  miut 
hare  DO  dcprodcnct  on  your  own  genius,'  the  worlil  would  h&rc  toat 
oat  prrfrct  painivrJ  Rubent  would  hare  tbared  th«  tame  Tate,  witti 
ill  hit  train  of  dtittfring  Cupidi,  warrion  and  prancinjE  tlMdt, 
pantberi  aod  piping  BaccbaDals,  nympha,  fawnt  and  latyra,  if  be  bad 
not  been  reterred  for  'the  tender  mercien'  of  the  modem  French 
critic*!  David  and  his  papilt,  who  thinl:  that  the  Luxembourg  gallery 
ousht  to  be  destroyed,  to  make  room  for  tbctr  own  execrable  pcr- 
rormaDcet.  Or  we  tbould  neTcr  hxte  teen  that  fine  fandkcipe  of  hit 
in  the  Uouvre,  with  s  rainbow  on  one  side,  the  whole  face  of  nature 
rc&c^cd  after  the  khowcr,  and  some  ahcphcrde  under  a  group  of 
iren  piping  to  thric  heedleit  flock*,  if  instead  of  painting;  what  he 
uw  ana  what  he  felt  to  be  fine,  he  had  aet  himaelf  to  aolve  the 
learned  riddle  propoccd  by  Sir  .fotbua,  whether  atcitUnit  m  nuturr 
thould  be  introduced  in  landicape,  since  CUudc  hat  rejected  ihcmi 
It  it  w^  ihnt  geniui  gd*  the  ttart  of  criticiHm ;  for  if  ihece  two 
jrcat  lasdicapc  painter*,  not  being  privileged  lo  contult  (heir  own 
lattc  ^nd  inclinaiioRs,  had  been  compelled  to  wait  till  the  rules  of 
criticism  had  decided  the  preference  heiween  their  difTerent  etylea, 
iBMead  of  bating  both,  we  thould  have  had  neither.  The  folly  of  all 
(och  conipariMn*  coniitta  in  supposinj;  that  we  arc  reduced  to  a  ungic 
alleroatiTc  in  our  choice  of  excellcDCe,  and  tbe  true  amwer  to  the 
anettion,  'Which  do  you  like  beat,  Kubent't  landMspea  orClaude'i?' 
It  the  one  which  was  given  on  another  occasioo — both.  If  it  be 
meant  which  of  the  two  an  artist  tbotild  imitate,  the  answer  it,  the 
one  which  he  i*  likely  to  imitate  belt.  A>  to  Kembrandt,  he  would 
not  have  stood  the  least  chance  with  this  new  theory  of  ati.  But 
the  wartiing  sounds,  'you  mum  have  no  dependence  on  your  own 
genius,*  never  reached  him  in  the  little  study  whete  he  w;itched  the 
£m  ihadowa  cast  by  his  dyinj;  embers  on  the  wall,  or  at  other  times 
nw  tlie  clottda  driren  before  the  storm,  or  the  blaze  of  noonday 
hrighnets  bundng  through  his  casement  on  the  myaerious  gloom 
vhicli  surrounded  him.  What  a  pity  that  hit  old  matter  could  not 
law  received  a  friendly  hint  from  Sir  Jothua,  that  gettiafL  rid  of  hit 
vulgar  muaty  prejudices,  he  might  have  set  out  betimet  for  the  regions 
of  virty,  hare  scaled  the  ladder  of  taste,  bavc  measured  the  antique, 
lost  bimtelf  in  the  Vatican,  and  after  ■  wandering  through  dry  placn, 
teektag  he  knew  not  what,  and  linding  nothing,'  have  returned  home 

*  Tki*  psalter's  book  of  tliniin  lt<mt  iiilurr,  conmoiUjr  culkil  I.iift  Frriuiii, 
ytt*  the  tiuth  0(  Sir  Joth<ia*>  iwumplion,  i\a\  hi)  Imiriicipd  art  mtre 
il  eimnposilianf,  (ot  the  liniiLtH  piiriiim  arc  hpitIv  fie-itmiirs  of  the  oriflnsl 

sltrtTW^  and  what  i*  liAci  to  ibem  in  point  of  rcpilanty  (if  this  addilkni  wis  sn? 

arf««aia^)  wsi  *t  \ft  Ih*  reialt  of  his  o<mi  genies. 
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u  great  a  critic  and  paiDtcr  m  >o  ituoy  othen  hrr*  done !  Of 
Titian,  Vajidykc,  or  Coricggio  we  shall  say  nathlog  hciCf  bb  wc  bare 
said  so  much  in  another  place. 

A  theory,  then,  by  whicli  theie  great  artiits  could  have  b««fl  lo« 
to  theiTiBclvcs  and  to  the  an*  and  which  cxplaina  awny  the  two  chief 
•Uf^rtt  nnd  Koutcea  of  all  arr,  nature  and  gniur,  into  an  unintelligible 
jar(;Qn  of  words,  cannot  be  intrin»ic»lly  true.  The  principlei  ih« 
laid  down  may  be  Tcry  proper  to  conduct  the  machinery  of  a  royal 
academy,  or  to  precede  tlie  diRtribuiion  of  prizei  to  Uie  studems,  oi 
to  be  the  topic*  of  as^ni  and  coajtcatubtion  among  the  members 
thcmf elves  at  their  annual  cxhtbiiion  dinner:  but  they  are  so  far 
from  being  c;ilculated  to  fonei  genius  or  to  direct  its  courve,  that 
ihcy  can  only  blight  or  miilesid  it,  wherever  it  exiata,  and  '  loae  more 
men  of  ulentB  to  thii  nation,'  by  the  dissemination  of  false  priociplcii 
thsn  have  been  already  lost  lo  it  by  the  want  of  any. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  though  the  perfection  of  portrait  or  land- 
scape may  be  derived  from  the  immcdiiitc  study  of  nature,  yet  higher 
■ubjecis  are  not  lo  be  found  in  it;  chsi  there  we  must  raise  our 
imaginations  by  referring  to  -irtificial  models;  and  that  Raphael  was 
compelled  to  go  to  Michael  An^cto  and  the  antique.  Not  to  ioaiat 
that  Michncl  Angelo  himself,  according  to  Sir  Joshua's  xccouot, 
formed  an  exception  to  thii  rule,  it  hns  been  well  obserred  on  this 
Statcmeot,  thai  what  Raphael  borcowed  waa  to  conccd  o(  supply  bis 
natural  dclicicncics:  what  hr  excelled  in  was  his  own.  Rapbad 
nerer  had  the  grandeur  of  form  of  Michael  Angelo,  nor  the  correct- 
ness of  form  ol  the  antic^ue.  Hit  cxprcsaion  was  perfectly  diffieteat 
From  boib,  and  perhaps  bettct  than  cither,  certainly  better  than  what 
wc  have  seen  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  prints  from  him  compared 
with  those  from  Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  Is  Raphael's  faces,  pu- 
ticulaily  his  women,  the  expression  is  superior  to  the  form  i  in  the 
antique  stanieB,  the  form  is  evidently  the  principal  thing.  The 
ietcrett  which  they  excite  is  in  a  manner  external,  it  depends  on  a 
certain  grace  and  lighinrsa  of  appearance,  Joined  with  exquisite 
lynrunctiy  and  rcfmcd  ausceptibitity  to  voluptuous  rmoiioni,  but  there 
is  no  pathos;  or  if  there  is,  it  is  the  pathos  of  present  and  physical 
distress,  rather  than  of  sentimcul.  There  is  not  that  deep  iniemal 
intcrcBt  which  there  is  in  Raphael :  which  broods  over  the  suggestions 
of  the  heart  with  love  nnd  tear  till  the  tears  (ecm  ready  to  gush  out, 
but  that  they  are  checked  by  the  deeper  Bcntimems  of  hope  and  faith. 
What  has  been  remarked  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  still  more  true  of 
Raphael,  that  there  is  an  angelic  sweetness  .ind  tenderness  in  his 
faces  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  subjecU,  in  which  naiiira]  frailty  and 
passion  are  purified  by  the  sanctity  of  religion.    They  answer  exactly 
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to  Milton'i  dcKription  of  tht  'human  fucc  dirint.*  The  ancient 
fUIucK  ifc  finer  object*  for  the  eye  to  contempLite :  they  repment  a 
more  perfect  race  c(  physical  beines,  but  we  have  no  fyoipitfay  witb 
them.  In  RaphucI,  all  our  natural  ncnntbiliiies  are  raned  M)d  refined 
by  pointing  myiteriously  to  the  intcicsl*  of  another  world.  The 
Mine  mteniicy  of  pa«*ioD  an>csr<  also  to  diMinguUh  Kaphael  from 
Michael  Angelo.  Michael  Angelo'a  forma  are  grander,  but  iliey  are 
not  to  full  of  exprewion.  Raphael'*,  however  ordinary  in  them- 
•elve*,  .ire  full  of  expi'c««ion  even  to  o'erflowirp :  every  nerve  wid 
muscle  ii  impregnated  with  feeling,  or  buracin^  with  meaning.  In 
Michael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary,  the  power*  of  body  And  mind 
appear  luperior  tn  any  event*  thjit  can  happen  to  them,  the  capacity 
of  tbonftht  and  frclinn  is  ocrcr  full,  ncrcr  tasked  or  itratncd  to  the 
utmott  that  it  will  bear.  All  ia  to  a  lofty  repo»e  and  wlitary 
grandeur  which  do  human  intcreitc  can  «hake  or  diiturb.  It  baa 
been  uid  that  Michael  AD;>.elo  painted  man,  and  Raphael  meii ;  that 
the  ooc  was  an  epic,  the  other  a  dramatic  piinicr.  But  the  distinctioa 
we  have  made  is  perhapa  truer  and  more  intelligible,  viz.  that  the 
former  garc  greater  dignity  of  [oTm,  and  the  latter  greater  force  and 
refincnieni  of  expresiiaD.  Michael  An^elo  borrowed  his  style  from 
•culptore,  which  represented  in  general  only  single  ligures,  (witb 
•ubofdinate  accompanimentf.)  and  had  not  to  exprcsa  the  conflicting 
actions  and  patsions  of  a  multitude  of  persons.  He  is  much  more 
|Mcttiresi^ue  than  Raphael.  The  whole  figure  of  his  Jeremiah  dtooj» 
and  hangs  down  like  a  majestic  tree  surcharged  with  showers,  tiia 
drawing  of  the  human  tijiure  has  all  the  characteristic  freedom  and 
boldness  of  Titian's  landscape!. ' 

To  return  to  Sir  Joshua.  He  has  given  one  very  strange  proof 
that  there  is  no  nuch  thing  as  genius,  namely,  that  'the  degrees  of 
excellence  which  proclaims  genius  is  diilereai  in  different  rimes  and 
place».'  If  Sir  Joshua  hsd  aimed  at  a  confutation  of  himself,  he 
could  not  hare  done  it  more  effectually.  For  what  is  it  that  makes 
tbe  difference  but  that  which  originates  in  a  man's  self,  t.r.,  is  first 
done  by  him,  ii  genius,  and  when  it  ii  no  longer  original,  but 
borrowed  from  former  examples,  it  ceatea  to  be  genius,  since  no  one 
can  ettabliih  this  claim  by  following  the  steps  of  others,  but  by  going 
before  them  ?  The  test  of  genius  may  be  differeDi,  but  the  thing 
Haelf  is  the  same, — a  power  at  all  times  to  do  or  to  invent  what  hiu 
not   before  been  done  or  invented,     ft   is  plain  from  the  pdisage 

'  Sit  losbu*  <oi»i.ler<  it  <*  •  giMl  i1<miI  vantage  W  RiplucL  in  •tudjiag  from 
the  latiijut,  l)i3t  he  had  nat  ihc  (atititie*  affatcled  by  nvixlcra  piinu,  but  was 
forced  tn  wck  oof,  anil  copy  itinn  ane  by  ane  mi\h  (test  eire.  We  ibouN  be 
4ltpaMil  la  revmr  this  concluiion. 
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aboTt  cited  what  bflneDCtd  Sir  Jiwhua's  mind  in  hit  Ttnri  oa  tlm 
nbject.  He  quarrelled  with  geniui  from  bcin^  annoyed  with 
premature  prettrnsiont  to  it.  He  was  apprehrattve  thst  if  j;«iiut 
wcie  allowed  u>  «tand  for  any  things  industry  would  eo  for  oothisg  in 
the  mind*  of  'the  vain,  tlie  igooriiot,  xad  the  idle-  But  u  geitiin 
will  do  little  without  labour  in  U)  art  so  mechiniea)  at  painting,  so 
labour  will  do  »till  Icse  without  geoiut.  lodeed,  wlieccrer  there  it  tnie 
gentu«,  there  will  be  true  Ubourt  that  is,  the  exertion  of  that  geniui 
in  the  lield  mom  proper  for  it.  Sir  Jo«hu3,  frora  htn  unwillingoen  to 
adinit  one  extreme,  ha«  fallen  into  the  other,  sod  hu  niiitalmi  the 
dcicctioTi  of  an  error  for  a  deruoiutracion  of  the  truth.  '  The  human 
underttandiDg,'  sayn  Luther,  *  resemble*  a  drunken  clown  on  hone- 
back  ;  if  you  set  it  up  on  one  side,  it  tumble*  over  on  the  otber.' 
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Tit  Clmmfit*.]  [Dtitmhir  IJ,  |tl^ 

Tki.  tmttaiion  of  nature  is  die  great  object  of  an.  Of  course,  the 
principle)  by  which  thit  imitation  thould  be  regulated,  form  the 
IcadrD^  topic  of  Sir  Jo«huji  KcynoIdE's  Icciurce.  It  is  ccnain  thai 
the  mechanical  imitation  of  individual  objects,  ox  the  part<  of  indivi- 
dual  objects,  doec  not  always  produce  beauty  or  grandeur ;  or, 
generally  ipcaking  that  tbt  wiJe  ej  art  deti  not  cotuiu  in  t^^ag 
nature.  Reynolds  seems  hence  disposed  to  inl'er,  chat  the  whole  of 
art  coR«iiit  in  not  imitatiRg  individual  nature.  This  is  alio  an  erroTt 
and  an  error  on  ihc  worst  tide. 

Sir  Joshua'i  general  lystem  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words, — 
*'Iiat  the  great  uylt  in  pmnting  ettuhti  in  4it«t^i^  the  dtioi^,  mtl 
fecM&aritUi  ef  partituiar  ^hjetti'  This  sweeping  princif^c  he  apolie* 
almost  inditcrimiDaiely  to  ponraii,  history,  and  landscape ;- — and  be 
appears  to  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  itself,  from  supposiog  the 
tmttaiion  of  particular*  to  be  incontisccut  with  gciKiat  truth  and  eJfccu 

It  will  not  be  unimportant  to  inquitr  how  far  thit  opinion  is  well- 
founded  :  for  ii  appears  to  us,  that  the  highest  perfection  of  the  an 
dependt,  not  on  the  separation,  but  on  the  union  (as  far  as  postibk) 
of  geoerHl  truth  and  eliect  with  individual  distinctneta  and  accuracy. 

l-irttf  it  \i  )i»id  that  the  great  style  in  painting,  as  it  relates  to  the 
iiiinit.'diate  imitation  of  external  nature)  consist)  in  avoiding  the  dctula 
of  particular  objcctH. 

It  consittG  neither  in  giving  nur  avoiding  them,  but  In  something 
^uite  difTcreot  from  both.  Any  one  may  avoid  the  deuilt.  So  fat, 
dierc  is  no  difference  between  the  Cartoons,  and  a  comown   sint- 
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pti'atiag.  GmtDcii  contitia  tn  giving  the  Urgcr  masse*  and  propor- 
lioDi  with  mith  ; — ihit  dom  rot  prevent  giving  the  imailer  onei  loo. 
Tkc  otniDCt  graiidnr  of  outline,  and  the  broadctt  matsn  of  Itghl  aod 
■hade,  ut  perfectly  compatible  with  the  gtuteet  minutcncu  and 
ddicacj  of  detail,  u  may  be  u«n  in  nature.  It  ii  not,  indeed, 
ConnaoB  to  tee  both  auAliiteB  combined  in  the  imitation*  of  nxturc, 
any  more  than  the  comoinaiion  of  other  excclleDcci ;  nor  arc  we  hcic 
nying  to  which  the  piincipal  attention  of  the  artist  should  be 
directed;  but  wc  deny,  that,  conadcred  in  thetntelveft,  the  abMcice 
of  the  one  quality  is  neccsury  or  sufficient  lo  the  producdoo  of 
the  otbrr. 

If,  for  example,  the  form  of  the  eye-brow  it  correctly  ^vea,  it 
wiU  be  perfectly  indifTercnt  to  the  truth  of  grandeur  of  the  deaign, 
whether  it  cotuin  of  ooc  broad  marie,  or  ia  composed  of  a  munbcr 
of  hair-lineii,  arranged  in  the  laroe  order.  So,  if  the  lights  and 
(hadei  ate  dispo<cd  in  fine  and  lurgc  oiuks,  the  breaJA  of  the 
pKOire,  as  it  ia  called,  cannot  potsibly  be  atTectcd  by  the  filling  ttp 
of  tboie  maaaea  with  the  deliiils ; — that  is,  with  the  lubordinaie 
dittioctioas  which  appear  in  nature.  The  anatomical  dctaili  is 
Michael  Aogelo,  the  ever-varying  outline  of  Raphael,  the  pcr^ct 
execuion  of  the  Greek  ilalues,  do  not  asturcdty  destroy  their 
■ymmctry  or  dignity  of  formi — and  in  the  !inc«t  tpecimen*  of  the 
compoaition  of  colour,  we  may  obtervc  the  lacgeat  muses  comtnned 
with  the  greatest  variety  to  the  prtc,  of  which  thote  mastet  are 

COQpOKd. 

The  groii  style  connitc  in  giting  no  dctaJlt, — ihv  ^nkal  in  giving 
nochmg  elie.  Nature  conuins  bath  large  and  small  parts, — botb 
aasKS  and  detail*  i  and  the  (time  may  be  nid  of  the  mo«t  perfect 
wotk«  of  art.  The  union  of  both  kinds  of  excellence,  of  «trength 
with  delicacy,  a«  Far  at  the  limits  of  human  capacity  and  the  short- 
OcM  of  haman  life  would  permit,  is  that  which  has  e«tubli»lied  the 
rrpuaiioo  of  the  greatest  master*.  Farther, — their  nio»r  finished 
works  are  iheir  best.  The  predominance,  however,  iif  either  excel- 
knee  in  these  masters,  has,  of  course,  varied  according  to  their 
opinion  of  the  relative  value  of  theac  ditfereni  <]ualitict>, — the  lubouT 
they  had  the  time  or  patience  to  bestow  on  their  work«, — the  skill 
of  the  artist,  or  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  subject.  But,  if  the 
rale  here  objected  to, — that  the  careful  imitatios  of  the  pant 
bjure*  the  enea  of  the  wh«le, — be  at  once  admitted,  slorenhnes* 
wo«M  become  another  name  for  getitus,  and  the  mom  unfinished 
performance  would  necessarily  be  the  bcsL  That  such  has  been 
tlie  confuted  impeeuion  left  on  the  mind  by  the  perusal  of  Sir 
Joshua's   diuovrKes,   t*  evident   from  the   practice  as  well   ac   the 
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•f  UrtMHil   tlMdfc       B«  br 
.tkMJBC***"  tasMadi  the  MuniM  < 

I  itMilftn  RMMhr  B«  pf«|(«a».     The 

I «(  A  ikattjbt  oar  tbt  iccwacy  J  a 

■W«Ji  yiM  t^   hm  M  NtiM  fin* 
nAuaakHt  ■MHit  whicb  i«  made  aa  dedwr 
TttwWtk  ■>  tt  te  M  aMM^  to  uulKwitf,  At  , 
Im^ — ^>  Nv  I  W  <«•  W«wl  have  bitn  6aiA  Wk* 
Umm«  m  ••  taMttfb  ixf  bDMlkiiif  mc  to  be 
^ttimm^M^^Ll^tiuJmUi  bMuw  be 
^1  faiihli  w  MiWii  t— w  wait  ihiBfi  there  w  s 
«f  ■•■■■  m  Mikt     H«  furati  mn  tilt  BnlcaoMi  af 
iMt  ai^  a^  MMi^  ImmmI  <rf  iimuciec  it.    He 
iKtk  MtUffc  «  IK  vJ|kl  aplMar  through  a 
nnitttjp  Ml  aa  h  t«M- aNMWt  to  0.     It  it  tbe 


kokjMMaiilwii'lBMrMnnlly,  sot  as  tfaf 
HSfMHWlMrikK    >U  l«b  ia  at  bloooinv  nl    ~ 
•r  «  Ml.    TMa%  €BithiBB>  «■>  the  coatnnrt  ia  < . — ^  _ 

tod  atiMtMW  to  the  cturtcMT  ofmhu  he  ufiatau.    ^fa 
Iht*  tb«  noct  bok  of  aacurc,  the  nrj  raoc  aad  «c 
Tho  catllNa  «»ritr^  ut'  tua  tiau  ta  blended  into  the  pattm 
1'hoT*  u  a  profer  jr|r««'  both  of  aolidity  and  tnmtf 
lh«  pwia  hMf  i^albtt  t  wtny  itnikc  tvJJh  aod  adda  t» 


To  nndemaiKl  tht  vahtt  of  uy  fzcellnirc,  we  mnat  rc6?  l»  As 
vm  which  haa  bem  owtt  of  it.  not  to  iaKtaoeet  of  ha  aAan.  If 
ihetc  ia  •  cenuo  iImno  of  iacd«ct«al  mtcroecopic  fi»h*iMfc  aUh 
w*  netwr  find  uniwcr  «Mt  an  aanxioa  to  other  higher  aid  ^mt 
tediaptiMabU  Mrtt  »f  the  ail,  w  may  tutpecl  that  there  ia  toadhiig 
iaeucD|«tibl*  mtrcen  (beni,  and  ibai  the  purtuit  of  tbc  ov  dmna 
the  mind  trom  the  aitaiiuwM  of  the  other-  Bni  thia  it  the  ml 
point  to  itop  at — whece  aloot  wr  (hould  limit  our  theofy  or  oor 
efRifta.  Wbrrrver  different  cxce lleocca  have  been  actually  mited  to 
a  cenun  point  of  pctfectioo,  lo  thai  point  (ibctractedly  ipvakiagl  «c 
are  lure  that  tkejr  may,  bikI  ougtii  to  be  united  ajiiin.  7*befe  m  bo 
occation  to  add  the  iacitementt  of  indotcnce,  affoctatioB,  aad  &lae 
theory,  to  the  other  caom  winch  comribute  to  the  decline  of  an  I 
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Jcwbua  wtmE,  tndKd,  lo  deny  that  Titian  iiniihed  much,  and 

ay  tbtit  he  produced,  by  two  or  three  ttrokei  of  hit  pencil,  dfect* 

vhich  tlir  most  laborious  copyi^s  would  in  rain  attempt  to  e<)ual. 

Il  is  true  that   be  availwl  hiniielf,  in  a  cODBiderdble  degree,  of  what 

it  called  fxeeufi«n,  to  facilitate  hi*  imitation   of  natuie,  but  it  was  to 

bcilitatei  not  to  Aupertedc  it.      By  the    mctbodi  of  tcumbling  or 

ghfipg,  he  often  broke  the  tnaMes  of  his  fleth, — or  by  laying  on 

l«ia|M  of  colour  produced  particalar  effccu,  to  a  degree  that  he  could 

Dot  othcrwike  hare  reached  without  coniiderahle  low  of  time.     We 

do  not  object  to  execution:  it  sarcs  labour,  and  shewt  a  maMery 

both  of  baitd  aiKJ  eye.     Bat  then  there  it  nothing;  tnore  dUtirct  than 

execution  and  litmii^.     Indeed,  it  in  evident,  that  the  only  om  of 

execution  il  to  gire  tbe  details  more  compendtouily,  and  Rometimc*, 

even  more  happily.     Lcare  out  ail  regard  to  the  detail*,  reduce  the 

whale  into  cr^c  unTuying  matio,  and  h  becooncs  totally  ubcIcm; 

theie  can  be  gircn  jiut  ai  well  without  execution  u  with  it. 

rilian,   howe»er,  made  a  very  moderate,  though  »  very  admirable 

of  tbis  power;  aod  tboee  who  copy  hia  picturca  will  find,  thu 

(implicity  i*  in  the  reiolts,  not  in  the  deiailR. 

Tbe  other  Venetian   ^i'lnteit  made  too  violent  a  u«e  of  execution, 

anleu  cbcir  aubjccti  formed  an  excuse  for  Lbcm.     Vandyke  mccess- 

Ailly  employed  it  in  giving  the  last  finishing  to  the  deiaiU.    Rembiandt 

employed  it  itil)  more,  and  with  more  perfect  irutli  of  effect.— RubenK 

•aijiloycd  it  e^wlly,  but  Dot  bo  ai  to  produce  an  cquA}  rcwmblance  of 

kttnre.      Hia   pencil    ran    away  wttn    hti    eye.— To   conclude  our 

obtervaatona  on  this  head,  we  will  only  add,  that  while  the  aniM 

tluaks  that  there  ii  any  thing  to  be  done,  cither  to  the  whole  or  to  the 

ptm  f>f  hii  picture,  which  can  give  it  still  more  the  look  of  natmei 

if  he  u  willing  to  proceed,  we  would  not  advtie  him  to  detiai. — This 

rale  i»  »till  more  oecettary  to  the  young  student,  for  he  will  relax  in 

hu  Klcntion  m  he  grows  older.      And  again,  with  respect  to  the 

nlxirdinaie  paiii  of  a  picture,  there  is  no  danger  that  he  will  bestow 

a  ditproportionate  degree  of  labour  upon  thrm,  because  he  will  not 

fee)  the  same  totercst  in  copying  them,  and  because  a  much   less 

degne  of  accuracy   will    serve    e»ery   purpose    of  deception ; — the 

tucety  of  our  habitual  obtervations  being  always  in  proportion  to  our 

■otereM  in  the  objrcls.^-Sir  Jothtui  somewhere  object!  to  the  attempt 

ID  deceive  by  painting;    and  his  reason  it,  that  wax*wnrk,  which 

deceiees  most  effectually,  is  a  very  disagreeable  as  well  as  contemptible 

an*     It  mtght  be  antweied,  firtt,  that  nothing  is  much  more  unlike 

watmt  than  such  figures  generally  are,  and  farther,  that  they  only 

ftpiaee   the  appearance   of  prominence  and    relief,   by  having  it   in 

-in  which  ihey  arc  jut  the  reverse  of  painting. 
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Secondly,  with  rc^rd  to  ixrusnoii,  we  can  hinlly  sgrcc  with  Sir 
Joibw  that  ^  iht  pfrfnlim  efimitaiioH  eaiuijtt  m  yrW'y  tht  gentral  idta 
vr  rharatter,  net  t^  ^(uHaritict  of  inJixiJualt, —  y'^c  do  not  think  this 
nile  3iX  all  well-founded  with  renpcct  to  port  rait- painting,  oor  applic- 
able to  hinory  to  the  cxtcoi  to  which  Sir  Joehua  carries  tt.  For 
lh«  pfcseot,  wc  *hal)  coaline  oiuaclvet  to  the  former  of  thetc. 

No  doubt,  if  wc  were  to  chuae  Iieiwccn  the  geni-ral  character  and 
the  prculiartties  of  feature,  wc  vv^ht  to  prefer  the  former.  Bui  they 
are  lo  far  from  being  tncompatihlc  with,  that  ther  arc  not  without 
Mine  diiliculty  disiinjtuiahablc  from,  each  other.  There  \t  indeed  a 
geiMral  look  of  the  (ace,  a  wedominanl  cxnreuion  ariniiig  from  tbc 
correspondence  and  connection  of  the  differeot  pans,  which  it  it 
alwayi  of  the  flrat  and  last  importance  to  give ;  and  without  which 
no  cialxirniion  of  detached  parti,  or  marking  of  tlie  peculiarity  of 
single  featuret,  is  worth  any  thing;  but  which  at  the  same  linie,  is 
certainly  not  dniroycd,  hut  aisistcd,  by  the  careful  liniihtng,  and  still 
more  by  gi»ing  the  exact  outline  of  e:ich  pjrt. 

It  is  on  thiu  point  that  the  French  and  F.nglinh  «ehooU  differ,  and 
(in  my  opinion)  ate  J>oih  wronR.  The  Gnj^liih  seem  fjCDcrally  to 
suppose,  that,  it  they  only  leave  out  the  subordinate  parts,  (hey  are 
sure  of  the  general  result.  The  French,  on  the  concrary,  as  idly 
imagine,  that  by  attending  to  each  scpantc  pan,  they  must  ■ofalllbly 
arrive  at  a  correct  whole, — not  considcrin;>  that,  betides  the  fortit 
there  n  their  rrintion  lo  each  otl)l^^,  and  the  general  chariicter  sumped 
upon  tlicni  by  the  mind  itself,  which  to  be  seen  miiBi  be  fdt, — for  it 
is  demon  It  I  table  that  all  expression  and  character  are  percetred  by  the 
mind,  and  not  by  the  eye  only.  The  French  painters  we  only  lines, 
and  jitcciie  difTcrcncct ; — the  Enj^lith  only  genera]  masses,  aiul  strong 
efTecis.  Hence  the  two  nations  connantjy  reproach  one  another 
with  (hr  dilfrrence  of  their  styles  of  art ;  the  one  as  dry,  hard  and 
miDatc,  the  other  bg  groei,  gotbtc,  and  uofiniihed  ;  and  they  will 
probably  remain  for  ever  latislied  wsh  each  other' j  dtfuti,  which 
:itfbrd  a  very  toleraiilc  fund  of  consolation  on  either  side. 

There  is  comething  io  the  two  styles  which  aiiiM,  perhaps,  from 
naiioool  countcn.-incc  as  well  as  chariaer  : — the  French  pbyiu)gix>m)r 
is  frittered  away  into  a  parcel  of  little  moveable  compartmenU  and 
dittiitct  signs  of  intelligence, — like  a  telegraphic  machinery.  The 
English  countenance,  on  the  athcr  band,  is  too  apt  to  sink  into  a 
lumpish  mats,  with  rciy  few  ideas,  and  those  set  in  a  sort  of  stupid 
stereotype. 

To  return  to  the  proper  buaiscuof  ponrait-paintiog.  We  mean  to 
speak  of  it,  not  as  a  lucrative  profession,  nor  as  an  indoknt  amuiemeat, 
(for  wc  interfere  witli  so  man'ii  ptolitBor  pleatum), but  as  a  ^aajjiU; 
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■n,  the  object  of  wluch  u  lo  exercise  the  taleou  of  the  aratt,  and  lo 
idd  to  (be  itock  of  idut  in  the  public.  And  in  this  point  of  view. 
we  ihould  inugine  thai  tbai  tt  the  best  ponriit  which  eonuina  the 
AiUcK  rcpretcotation  of  indiiidunl  nature. 

Poruiit-piniing  i»  the  biography  of  the  pencil,  and  be  who  givet 
mou  of  the  p«cai!uritki  lod  detaili,  with  itiott  of  the  general  char- 
■ctcr, — that  ti  of  itefnng, — n  tbc  be*t  biographer,  and  the  bc« 
portrait-pa  inter.  What  if  Botwel)  (the  prince  of  biographers)  had 
Dot  giten  ui  the  icene  between  Willcet  and  Johnson  at  Duly"*  table, 
ot  bad  not  introduced  the  litUc  cpi«odc  orColdtmiih  Gtnitiiog  about 
in  hu  pexch-colourcd  coat  after  the  »ucce»s  of  bis  play, — should  we 
hare  had  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  general  character  of  those 
cdebratcd  pcrMoo  Irani  the  omiHion  of  thcw  particular*  ?  Oi  if 
Rrynoldi  hid  not  painter)  the  former  a*  'Hinimg  Sam,'  or  had  given 
na  tuch  a  repreaentation  of  the  httrr  at  we  cee  of  torae  modem  poeu 
Ml  aomc  roodem  magajunci,  the  fame  of  that  painter  would  have  been 
confined  to  the  circles  of  fashion, — where  they  natumlly  look  fbi  the 
nme  aelectioo  of  beauiien  in  a  jwrtrait,  a*  of  topict  in  a  dedication, 
Of  a  copy  of  compltmentary  vcrte* ! 

It  hai  not  been  uncommon  that  portratta  of  this  kind,  which 
prefeaacd  to  admit  all  the  peculiaritiet,  and  to  heighten  all  die 
cxcdtenee*  of  a  face,  have  been  elevated  by  ignorance  and  affectation, 
to  the  dignified  rank  of  historical  puruait.  But  in  fact  they  are 
mcielj  taritiUurr  tramfostJ:  that  ii,  i»  the  caticaturiit  make«  a  mouth 
wider  than  it  really  is,  «o  the  painter  ci  fiatirrntg  Mtncuei  (a«  thev 
mt  termed)  maket  it  not  ao  wide,  by  a  procetu  juat  as  mechanical, 
and  more  iniipid.  Inttead,  however,  of  objecting  captiotuly  to 
common  theory  or  practice,  it  will  uerhapt  be  better  to  state  at  once 
OBT  own  cunccpttons  of  hiiiorical  portiait.  It  coositta,  then,  \t\ 
tdztag  the  pfcdominant  form  or  expression,  and  preserving  it  with 
tnah  throughom  every  part.  Il  it  representing  the  indii-idual  under 
one  consincat,  probable,  and  itriking  view  ;  or  shewing  the  difi'ccent 
(euurct,  mniclei,  etc.  in  one  action,  and  modified  by  one  principle. 
A  fiice  thus  painted,  ia  hutoneal i^thxt  ii,  it  carries  its  own  interna! 
ctidencc  of  truth  and  nature  wiih  it :  and  the  number  of  individual 
pecaGaritie*,  as  loog  at  they  arc  true  to  nature,  cannot  lesiiro,  but 
out  add  to  the  genera]  strength  of  the  impreiaioB. 

To  give  an  example  or  two  of  what  wc  mean.  We  concdvc  ttiat 
the  common  pontail  of  Oliver  Cromwell  would  be  lets  valuable  and 
nriJusg  if  the  wart  on  the  face  were  taken  away.  It  correipondi 
mil  the  gcocnl  roughncts  and  knottioets  of  the  rcitof  the  &ce; — or 
if  camidered  merely  aa  an  accident,  it  operates  as  a  kind  of  cir- 
ftTtliW'*'   evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  representation.     Sit 
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Jotbua  Rcyaolds'i  portTsit  of  Dr.  Jofantoa  bu  kh^sctlier  that 
alugjiatincst  of  outward  appcarsnce. — that  warn  of  cjuickncsi  aod 
veftaiility, — that  abiorptloa  of  faculty,  and  look  of  purbtind  redectioa, 
witich  were  charactemiic  of  hit  mind.  The  accidentti  ditcoflipoiore 
of  bis  wig  indicates  hU  habits.  If.  witii  the  aaiuc  fdiciiy  and  inilb 
of  conception,  ihh  portrait  (wc  mean  the  commoo  one  reading)  had 
been  more  nud<r  out,  Jt  would  not  have  be«D  let*  hiUorical,  though  it 
would  have  been  more  hkc  and  natural. 

Titian's  pomaiii  are  the  mom  hirorical  thai  Cfcr  were  punted ; 
and  they  are  so  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  most  ooaiisteticy  of 
Form  and  exprc5Mun.  Hi>  poitraits  of  Hippolito  dc  McdicJi  aod  of  a 
youD£  Neapotitaa  ttoblcman  in  the  Lourrc,  are  a  striking  contran  in 
this  reipect.  Alt  the  lioee  of  the  face  in  tb«  one  g — the  eye-browt, 
the  note,  the  conicis  pf  the  mouth,  th«  coDUwr  of  the  (iuc, — prevent 
the  came  sharp  aoglcn,  the  same  acute,  edgy,  contracted  expresiioii. 
The  other  face  hns  the  IrncBt  expauton  of  feature  and  outline,  *ad 
conveys  the  most  cx<}uisiic  idea  postiblc of  mild,  thoa^hiful  tcntiiaent. 
The  harmony  of  the  exprcMion  coiutiiuie*  as  great  a  charm  in 
Tiiian'f  porti^tB,  as  that  of  colour.  The  aimilaniy  lometiracs 
objected  to  them,  is  partly  national,  aad  partly  arises  (torn  the  claai 
uf  pcmoas  whom  lie  jKiititcd.  He  paiutea  only  lulians ;  and  in  his 
time  none  tnit  [>cf(oiu  of  the  highest  nnk,  senators  or  cardioaU,  nt 
for  their  pictures. 

SirJofthua  appears  to  hare  been  led  into  ncveral  rrrort  by  a  fsUr 
use  of  the  term*  general  and  fartiailar.  Nothing  can  be  more 
diifercQt  than  the  various  application  of  both  these  tetnis  to  dtfTercnt 
ihingB,  aad  yet  Sir  Joshua  constantly  uses  and  reatooa  upon  them  as 
invariable.  There  are  three  sensetof  the  expression /nsrni/fjSiararWr, 
u  applied  to  ideas  or  objecu.  In  the  first,  it  sif^bes  the  general 
a^icaraoce  or  a];grcf;atc  imprcasioa  of  the  whole  object,  as  opposed  to 
the  mere  detail  of  detached  p;irtfl.  In  tlie  second,  iL  signifies  the 
cUkk,  or  whnc  a  number  of  such  obieci*  have  in  common  with  onit 
another,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  characteristic  differences.  lo  this 
sense  it  is  laDisniount  to  ahiraet.  In  the  third  it  signifie*  what  is 
usual  or  common,  in  oppoaittoo  to  mere  ongulirity,  or  accidental 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  general  idea  or 
characicr  of  a  particular  face.  i.e.  the  aggregate  impresaioa  remltiag 
from  all  the  parts  combined,  b  surely  very  diff«'ent  from  the  abatrace 
idea,  or  what  it  hat  in  common  with  Kvcral  others.  If  on  giving 
the  former  all  character  depends  ;  to  give  nothing  but  the  latter  is  to 
take  away  all  character.  The  more  a  painter  nmfrthetuti  of  what  be 
tecs,  the  more  valuable  his  work  will  be:  but  it  is  net  true  that  bia 
excellence  will  be  the  greater,  the  mote  he  aittratu  from  what  he  aeet. 
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— Tber«  »  »e  easetuial  diatisctioa  wbicb  Sir  Jo«hua  hai  not  obterred. 
Tbc  dcuils  and  pecultariciet  of  ituure  vt  ooly  incooiiitcoi  with 
abctTKt  ideas,  lad  oot  with  grncml  or  aggregate  elTecu.  By  coo- 
founding  the  two  thiogt.  Sir  Joibua  excludes  the  peculiaritiea  and 
deuili  Dot  only  fiom  his  hiatoiical  comuanition,  but  troro  sn  coUrgcd 
view  and  compreheniivc  imitauon  of  xD(lividti:tt  naiiue. 

We  have  here  attempted  to  give  tome  account  of  what  ihould  be 
ncant  by  the  itlcuJ  in  portrait-painting ;  ia  our  ocst  jud  coocluding 
article  oo  thit  lubject,  wc  ihill  attempt  an  exjiUoaiion  of  this  tcrnt 
■c  it  appliet  to  hiitorical  patntiog. 
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~nt  a^fiau)  [;nu7 1.  tii(. 

■  Ft»  I  would  by  oo  atcvu  be  thought  to  comprehend  those  writen 

«f  uuprtsing  genhu,  the  authort  of  inunetue  romance*,  oi  the  modem 

noTcl  aad  Aulantii  wiilcis,  who,  without  aoy  utiataoce  front  natuie 

or  history,   record   pcrsoos  who  oeTcr  were,  or  will  be,  and  facts 

which  ttever  did,  nor  possibly  can  happen :  whose  heroes  are  of  their 

own  creition,  and  then  brain*  th«  cbao»  whence  all  their  milcfiaU  are 

collccied.     Not  ihat  nich  writers  deserve  no  honour ;  so  far  from  it* 

(bit  perhaps  they  mcTii  the  highest.     One  may  apply  to  them  what 

Balzac  says  of  Artiloile,  thai  they  are  a  ueand  aahtre  \  for  they  hiTC 

so  commuoicaiioD  with  the  first,  by  which  authors  of  an  inferior  class, 

who  cannot  ataod  alone,  are  obliged  to  luppon  ihemselvei,  as  with 

cnxtches.' — Ftnouic'i  Joj^  AnJnwt,  «oI.  ii. 

What  is  here  niil  of  certain  writers  of  romance,  would  aj^y 
equally  to  a  great  number  of  painters  of  history.  These  persons,  not 
without  the  sanction  of  high  authority,  have  come  to  (he  codcIumoo 
that  they  had  only  to  quit  the  Tslgar  path  of  truth  and  reality,  in 
order  that  they  '  might  ascend  the  brightest  heaico  of  ioTentioo.' — 
ad  thai  to  get  rid  of  nature  wu  all  that  was  necesory  to  the  loftieK 
fli^iU  of  art,  as  the  toul  discolaoglcd  from  the  load  ot  matter  soars  to 
tta  natise  skies.     Bat  thU  is  by  no  means  the  truth.     All  ati  is  built 

rnitm ;  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  lifts  its  braoches  to  the 
It,  only  as  it  has  struck  its  roots  deep  iaio  the  earth.  He  is  the 
greatest  amit,  not  who  leiTC4  the  materi.ils  ofnaiurr  behind  him,  but 
who  carries  them  with  him  imo  the  world  of  invrmioa; — and  the 
larger  and  more  eoiitc  the  masse*  in  which  he  i«  able  to  apply  tbem 
to  his  purpose,  the  stronger  and  more  durable  will  his  productions  be. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  itdmiu  that  the  knowledge  of  the  individnal 
forms  and  varioiis  comhinations  of  nature,  is  necessary  to  the  student* 
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but  it  is  only  in  order  that  he  may  avwJthcta,  and  strrnng  clear  of^ 
all  irprccenuiioD  of  ibingf  as  they  actually  cxiit,  waodcT  up  and  dowiM 
in  th'e  empty  void  ot  bis  oivn  imaginitidD,  haring  nothing  better 
cliog  to,  than  certain  thadowy  middle  form>t  made  up  of  an  sbttnc 
tionofall  ochcri,  and  conummg  nothing  in  ihf-mM:rTe».     Stnpping 
nature  of  Bubstance  ind  accident,  he  is  to  exhibit  a  decompoonded, 
diKnibodicd,  Taguc,  ideal  nature  in  her  stcadt  kcd  ihtough  the  miMy 
veil  of  mctaphyvics  and   coTered  with   the  same  fog  and  haze  of 
confusion,  while 

■Obtcurity  her  curtain  round  him  dnwt, 
Aiid  Mm  sloth  a  dull  <{uletui  )<ng9.' 

The  concrete,  and  not  the  abstract,  is  the  object  of  paintingi  asd 
of  all  ihc  works  of  imaginaiion.  History-pftintiog  is  maguury 
portrait>paiotiDg.  The  portrait-painter  giies  you  an  iodividiul,  nich 
ai  be  is  in  himielf,  and  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  likeness  ai  a 
matter  of  fact :  the  hisiorical  painter  girei  you  the  individual  such  u 
he  is  likely  lo  be, — itiit  is,  approachet  u  near  to  the  reality  as  hil 
itnsginatioD  will  enable  him  lo  do,  leaving  out  such  particulars  m  ar 
incon»i»ceiit  with  the  preconceived  tdca, — as  ore  merely  trifling  aai! 
accidcniat, — and  retaining  all  Hich  at  are  striking,  probable,  and 
coniiitent.  Because  the  historical  painter  hiis  not  the  same  immcdia 
data  tu  go  upon,  but  must  connect  iodividual  nature  with  m  ims^aarjr] 
subject,  is  that  any  reason  why  be  should  diicard  iodlviduil 
altogether,  and  thus  leave  nothing  for  hie  inia:gination,  or  tlie  imagtia-'' 
tioo  of  the  spectator  to  work  upon  f  Portrait  and  hiMory  differ  as  t 
narration  of  facts  or  a  probable  fiction  differ;  but  abstractioo  is  the 
essence  of  neither.  That  is  not  the  finest  historical  head  which  has 
leait  the  look  of  nature,  but  which  has  molt  the  look  of  oaiurc,  if  it 
has  the  look  of  history  also.  But  it  has  the  look  of  nature,  i.e,  oT 
striking  and  probable  natun, — as  it  has  a  marked  and  decided 
character,  and  not  a  character  of  iivditference :  and  a*  tbe  fcMUrc* 
and  expression  are  coniistent  with  themtclres,  not  as  they  arc 
oonmton  to  others.  The  ideal  is  that  which  answers  to  the  idea  of 
something,  and  not  to  the  idea  of  any  thing,  or  of  nothing.  Any 
countenance  airikcs  matt  ugion  the  imagination,  eiilicr  in  a  picture  or  in 
reality,  which  has  mo«t  diitiactnes*  ffoni  others,  and  mo«t  identity 
with  it«elf>  The  keeping  in  the  character,  not  the  want  of  character, 
it  the  essence  of  history.  Without  some  such  limitation  as  ve  hare 
here  given,  on  the  general  statement  of  Sir  Joshua,  we  see  oo  re&tiDg- 
place  where  the  painter  or  the  poet  is  to  make  his  stand,  to  at  not  lo 
be  pushed  to  the  utmoit  i  eigc  of  naked  commonplace  inanity) — nor  do 
weundcrstand  how  there  Uioold  beany  such  thing  u  poetry  or  painting 
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tolenud.  A  t^vla  raia,  a  rerbal  drfinitioD,  the  lure  namct  muK  be 
benrr  than  the  most  Miiking  descriptton  or  repreEcnution  j — the 
sTgumcat  ofa  poeni  better  tlua  U)c  poem  ittclf, — or  the  caulugue  of 
2  picture  ihin  the  ongiiul  work..  Whrrc  ihall  we  itop  in  the  euy 
dowa-hill  pau  of  eifcminatc,  unmraniDg  insipidity  f  There  it  oae 
ciicnniitaoce,  to  be  jituc,  to  reconunenii  the  ■yitcm  here  objected  to, 
vhich  i(,  ih<t  he  who  proiKHCi  tfan  idc^  perfection  to  himarlf.  can 
hardly  fail  to  lucceed  in  it.  An  arciat  vbo  paiata  on  the  infallible 
pnoc^le  of  not  imitating  tutuie,  ia  rcpreteatiBg  the  nieetio^  of 
Xelcmachu*  and  Calypoo*  will  not  find  it  diflicult  to  confound  all 
ilifercDce  of  lex  or  pitnan,  and  in  pounraying  thr  form  of  Mentor, 
will  leare  out  every  dittinctire  maitc  of  age  or  wisdom.  In  repre- 
icnting  a  Grecian  marriage  he  will  refine  on  hit  laTOuritc  principles 
till  tt  will  be  ponible  to  transpose  the  features  of  the  bridegroom  and 
the  bride  without  the  leant  tiolattoa  of  propriety .  all  the  womeo  will 
be  like  thcneo;  and  all  like  one  anolher*  all  equally  young,  bloofoiog} 
Hniltn^  elccant,  and  iniipid.  On  Sir  JoBhua's  theory  of  ttie  htaa  Utat, 
Mr.  Weflull's  pictures  are  perhaps  the  be«t  that  ever  were  paiated,  and 
oo  aay  other  theory,  the  wont ;  for  they  exhibit  an  absolute  nc^tion 
ef  all  expreanon,  charatMr,  and  disciimination  of  form  and  colour. 

We  ihill  codeavouf  to  explain  our  doctrine  by  >ome  examples 
vhich  appear  to  us  either  directly  subrersive  of,  or  not  tcry  obvioiuly 
included  to.  Sir  J.  Reynolds's  theory  of  history  painting,  or  of  the 
ptittdples  of  art  in  general.  1*  there  any  one  who  can  possibly 
dooU  that  Hogarth's  pictures  are  perfi'ctly  and  ewcotially  hiiioruaji 
— 4r  that  they  convey  a  story  pert<;ctly  iotelligj biy,  with  faces  and 
expfcasiooa  which  every  ooc  must  recognise  I  They  have  evidently 
a  ccnmoa  or  general  character,  but  ihiic  gcnaal  character  is  defined 
aod  modilicd  by  individual  pecoliaritiet,  which  certainly  do  not  take 
■war  from  the  illiuion  or  the  effect  any  more  than  they  would  in 
aanue.  There  is,  in  the  polling  for  votes,  a  fat  and  a  lean  lawyer, 
yet  both  of  them  are  lawyers,  and  lawyers  busy  at  an  eleui(» 
Bijatbble.  It  is  the  same  widi  the  voters,  who  are  of  all  descriptions, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  and  tlie  lult.  yet  who  all  convey  the  very  fcel- 
iog  vhich  the  scene  inspires,  with  the  greaten  variety  and  the 
jreaMtt  cooaistmcy  of  expreasion.  The  character  of  Air.  Mrabam 
Adami  by  Fielding,  is  somewhat  particular,  and  even  singular :  yet  it 
ii  sot  lew  ifitelligibtc  or  striking  on  that  account ;  and  his  lawyer  and 
his  iaodladf,  though  copied  from  individuals  in  r«al  life,  had  yet,  as 
kc  liunwif  obacrres,  existed  four  thouutod  years,  and  would  continue 
to  make  a  tignre  in  the  world  at  long  as  certain  passions  were  found 
mited  with  certain  litoattons,  and  operating  on  certaia  ditponitioni. 
It  will,  we  svppoie,  be  objected  that  this,  though  history  and 
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imrcBtioii,  it  not  high  hiuonr,  or  poetical  iovtiitioa.  Wc 
UBwer  thcD  xt  once  by  appealing  to  absketpcve.  It  will  be  : 
that  hit  characters  are  eoeticaJ  ai  wril  as  nalurzi ;  yet  the  iadindBal 
portrait  is  almost  as  stnlcio^  as  the  general  exprestion  of  nature  aad 
pasuon.  It  ID  ibis  and  tbi«  oaly  vhich  duunguinhet  him  from  tbc 
French  Kchool.  Dr.  Johnwo,  proceeding  oa  the  lame  theoretical 
prtnciples  as  hi»  friend  Sir  Joshua,  aflirniK,  that  the  excelleace  of 
ohalcupcarc's  characters  coniim  in  their  generality.  We  grant  in 
one  tense  it  doe* ;  but  wc  will  add  that  it  contius  in  their  far> 
tieulnrity  also.  Are  the  admirable  deecriptjoni  of  the  king*  of 
Thrace  and  Indc  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Talc,  lets  poetical  or 
historical,  or  ideal,  because  they  are  dittinguiihcd  by  traits  at 
characteristic  at  they  are  nriking ; — in  their  iineamentt,  their  persons, 
their  armour,  their  other  attribute*,  tbc  one  black  and  broadt  the  other 
ull,  and  fair,  and  frecklnj,  with  yellow  crisped  locks  that  gltUered  as 
(he  tun.  The  four  white  hulls,  and  the  lions  which  accompany  ihem 
are  ec^uslly  liac,  but  they  arc  not  fine  because  they  present  no  distincl 
image  to  the  mind.  The  clfeci  of  this  is  somehow  tost  in  Drydcn's 
Palumon  and  Arcite,  and  the  poetry  is  lost  with  it. 

Mach  more  i*  it  necosary  to  combine  individuality  with  tfae  highest 
works  of  art  in  painting,  '  whose  end  and  use  both  at  the  first,  now  is,  ^ 
and  was,  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  u{)  to  nature.'  The  painter  fl 
give*  the  degree  and  peculiarity  of  expre*tioD  where  words  in  a  ^ 
manner  lea  re  off,  and  if  he  doc»  not  go  beyond  mere  abstraction,  he  doe* 
nothing.  The  cartoons  of  Raphael,  and  his  picturrs  in  the  Vatican, 
arc  aulilcicnily  historical,  yet  there  is  hardly  a  face  or  Itgure  in  any  of 
them  wliich  is  anything  more  tlian  fine  and  indiridual  nature  finely 
diipotcd.  The  Lite  Mr.  Barry,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  a  pre- 
wifice  on  this  iidc  of  the  nuestioo,  speaks  thus  of  them, — *In 
Raphael's  pictures  (at  the  Vatican)  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrsmrnt 
and  the  School  of  Athens,  one  teet  ail  the  heads  to  be  entirely 
copied  from  particular  character!  in  nature,  nearly  proper  for  the 
persons  and  situation  wliich  he  adapts  them  to  j  and  he  scenn  to  roe 
only  to  add  and  take  away  whit  may  answer  hii  purpose  in  liitJc  pans, 
features.  Sic :  conceiving,  while  he  had  the  head  before  him,  ideal 
characters  and  expresnons,  which  he  adapM  these  features  and 
peculiarities  of  face  to.  This  attention  to  the  particulars  which  dis- 
tinguish all  the  different  faces,  percons  and  characters,  the  ooe  from 
the  other,  gives  hii  pictures  quite  the  verity  and  uoitfccted  dignity 
of  nature,  which  ttamp  the  distinguisliing  dilTcrcncet  betwixt  one  man's 
face  and  body  and  another's.' 

If  any  thing  is  wanting  to  the  conclusiveness  of  this  teuimony,  it  is 
onlv  to  look  at  the  piciDTc*  thcmsclTCf,  particularly  the  Miracle  of 
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>CoDvernoR,  and  the  Aurmbly  of  Suinti,  which  are  little  die 
a  collection  of  divine  jwrtratu,  in  natural  sod  cxjueuire 
attitude*, — full  q{  ihc  loftictt  thought  and  fcclioff,  and  m  vuied  a* 
tbcy  arc  &ac.  It  is  ihln  reliance  on  the  power  ot  natuic,  which  hu 
produced  ihoec  niastci-picccs  l>y  the  urincc  of  palnteri,  in  which 
cxptcsuoii  i»  &11  in  JI ; — where  onv  «)>trit — that  of  truth— -pemde* 
cTcry  pan,  bring*  down  bea^-en  to  caitli,  mingles  cardinal*  and  popei 
with  angel*  asd  apostles,  aod  yet  blend*  and  harmonise*  the  whole  bjr 
the  true  tocchea  and  totcoK  feeling  of  what  is  hcdutiful  and  grand  in 
nature.  It  i*  no  wonder  that  Sir  Joshua,  when  he  first  saw  Raphael's 
picturefl  in  the  Vatican,  was  at  a  Io«k  <u  diccover  any  great  excellence 
ia  them,  if  he  wan  looking  out  for  hi*  theory  of  the  ideal,  of  neutral 
character  and  middle  (ntnia. 

Aoother  authority,  which  has  been  in  some  mcattire  discovered 
tiacc  the  publication  of  Sir  Joshua's  Discourses,  ts  to  be  found  in 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  taken  from  the  Acrnpuliti,  and  sujipoacd  lo  be  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Phidias.  The  process  of  fastidious  refine- 
ment, and  IlintBy  abstraction,  is  cerUinly  not  visible  there.  The 
figures  hare  all  the  ease,  the  simplicity,  and  variety  of  nature,  and 
look  mote  like  living  men  turned  to  stone  than  any  thing  else- 
Even  the  details  of  the  subordinate  parts,  the  loose  folds  ia  the  skin, 
the  veins  under  the  belly  or  on  the  side»  of  the  hone*,  mure  or  len 
SKcIled  as  the  animal  ii  more  or  less  in  action,  are  given  with 
sctuptdous  exactness.  This  is  true  nature,  and  true  history.  In  a 
word,  wt  can  illustrate  our  position  here  better  than  we  could  with 
respect  to  painting,  by  saying  that  these  intaiuable  remains  of 
oatstfuity  are  precisely  like  ca«u  taken  from  nature. — Michael  Angelo 
Md  the  antique  niay  still  be  cited  against  ds,  and  we  wiih  to  speak 
00  this  subject  witli  great  difiidence.  We  confns,  they  appear  to  us 
mach  more  artilicia!  than  the  others,  but  we  do  not  think  (hat  this  ii 
their  excellence.  For  instance,  it  strikes  us  tJiat  there  is  somctfung 
^ettrical  in  the  air  of  the  j^te/b,  and  in  the  Hcrtultt  an  ostentatious 
sod  over-laboured  display  of  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles.  Perhaps 
(he  fragment  of  the  liriruj  at  Lord  Elgin's  has  more  grandeur  as 
•ell  as  more  nature  than  either  of  thcni.  The  form  of  the  limbs,  as 
aSected  by  presjuie  or  action,  and  the  general  sway  of  the  body,  are 
betcr  preserved  in  it.  The  scTcial  parts  in  the  later  Greek  Hisnies 
ire  more  baUneed,  made  more  to  tally  like  motlctn  period) ;  each 
pnccle  is  more  equally  brought  out,  and  highly  finished,  and  is 
better  in  itMlf,  but  worse  as  a  part  of  a  whole.  If  theae 
ful  productions  have  a  fault,  it  is  the  want  of  simplicity,  of  a 
due  *ub(}rdituuioo  of  pans,  which  iomciimes  gives  them  more  a  look 
of  perfect  lay-figure*  put  into  attitudes,  than  of  real  imiiaiioos  of  nature. 
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The  same  objection  may  be  orged  igainit  the  works  of  MkkicT 
Angclo,  and  ii  indcrd  the  necesurjr  contec^uencc  cither  of  lelcctiiig 
froRi  1  number  of  diflfereac  modeh,  or  of  proMeding  od  a  •dndfie 
kaowledgc  of  ihc  ttructurt  of  the  ditfrreat  ptru ;  for  the  phydcal 
form  11  lontcthing  giren  and  dclined,  bvi  motion  »  rarioo*  and  innnitc. 
The  niperior  tymmetry  of  form,  common  to  the  ancient  ttatties,  we 
have  no  hcsiution  in  attributing  to  the  superior  lymoietry  of  the 
model*  in  natuTe,  and  to  the  aujierioT  opportunity  Tor  uudying  ibcm. 

In  gefiernl,  wt  would  be  undemood  to  mean,  that  the  ideal  it  not  a 
toluaurr  6ciion  of  the  brain,  a  fancifu]  piece  of  patcb-worlc,  a  com- 
womiie  between  the  defects  of  nature,  or  an  artilicial  balance  nruclc 
Mtwern  innimwrable  deformitieit,  (a«  if  we  could  form  a  perfect  idea 
of  bcaaty  though  we  never  had  tcea  any  such  thing,)  but  a  preference 
of  what  is  fine  in  nature  to  what  is  less  lO.  There  !«  nothmg  fine  in 
art  but  what  In  i.-iken  ultiiott  inimedtateljf  and  entirely  from  what  it 
finer  in  osture.  Where  there  have  been  tbe  lio<4t  model*  in  tuture, 
there  have  also  been  the  finest  works  of  aru  The  Greek  statuei  were 
copied  from  Greek  formt.  Their  ponraiis  of  individuaU  were  often 
vuperior  to  their  pcrwnificationt  of  their  goda ;  the  head  of  the 
Antinitui,  for  example,  to  that  of  the  /fyeSo.  Rauhad'e  expressions 
were  taken  from  Italian  faces ;  and  we  have  heard  it  observed,  that 
the  women  in  the  atreets  of  Rome  seem  to  haTc  walked  om  of  his 
pictures  in  the  Vaiicsn, 

If  we  are  aiked,  then,  what  it  U  that  constitutes  historic  expression 
or  ideal  beauty,  we  thould  answer,  not  (with  Sir  Joshua]  abstract 
expression  or  middle  forms,  but  conustcncy  of  expression  in  the  ooc, 
and  symmetry  of  form  in  the  ncher. 

A  face  is  hiitorical,  which  is  made  up  of  contistetit  parts,  let  those 
parts  be  CYrr  to  peculiar  or  uncommon.  Those  dct&ili  or  peculiarities 
only  arc  inadmissible  in  history,  which  do  not  arise  out  of  any 
principle,  or  tend  to  any  conclusion, — which  are  merely  canut,  mtignt- 
ficaoi)  and  unconnected, — which  do  not  ic/i;  that  is,  which  cither  do 
not  add  to,  or  which  contradict  the  general  rcsalt,^which  are  not 
integrant  parts  of  one  whole,  however  strange  or  irregular  that  whole 
Rtay  be.  That  history  docs  not  require  or  consist  in  the  middle  form 
or  central  features  is  proved  by  this,  that  the  antique  heads  of  ftuns 
and  satyrs,  of  Pan  or  SiUaut,  are  perfectly  grotesque  and  tiogular  j  yet 
arc  M  uodoubtedCy  hiatorical,  as  the  Apollo  or  the  Venut,  because 
they  ha«  the  same  pTcdominant,  iotellifrible,  characteristic  expression 
throii5;hout.  Soeraset  m  aperson  whom  we  recognise  quite  ai  familiarly, 
from  our  general   acquaintance  with  human   namic,  ai   ^ItihiaJti.^ 

*  The  piclnn*  of  Ruben*  at  Btenheim  ire  snether  proat  of  tJu'*^  andoensliUy 
£ntr  than  Uie  LunEnbowrg  galUty, 
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TTic  (iinpliciiy  or  the  fewnc**  of  the  jiann  of  a  head  faciliMtci  ihii 
effrci,  Ixii  u  not  ncceiiary  lo  it.  The  h«ad  of  a  Dvgio,  a  mulatto,  &c. 
introduced  into  a  picture  »  aJwayi  hiMorical,  b«<au»e  it  is  alwAye 
ditticct  from  the  rcit,  and  DRiform  with  ttaelf.  The  &c«  corcrcd  with 
a  beard  t>  hiuorJcal  for  the  nine  reaBOO,  because  it  pmrot*  diitinct 
and  uniibfTD  nasMt.  Again,  a  face,  oot  bo  ia  itsclf>  bccomca  hiitorical 
b;  the  mere  Torce  of  pauion.  The  lunc  itrong  jMuion  moulds  the 
featomi  into  thr  ume  emphatic  cxprestion,  by  giring  lo  the  mouth,  (he 
eyes,  tlie  forehead,  etc.,  the  Ktini:  cxpaiiiioo  or  coatraction,  the  tame 
volupcuoua  moToncnt  or  pirful  conMraint.  AM  intellectual  and  im> 
rastiooed  facet  are  hittorical ; — the  heads  of  |>hilo«opher(,  porU, 
lorert,  and  madmen.  Pauioa  lomctime*  produce!  beauty  by  tbi* 
mcoQS,  and  thcic  is  a  beauty  of  form,  (he  efTect  entirely  of  exjucuioa  ; 
u  a  nniUng  month,  oot  beautiful  in  common,  beconiM  toby  being  put 
into  that  aetioo. 

Sir  Joahoa  was  probably  led  to  hit  opinions  on  art  in  general  by  h  It 
theory  of  beauty,  which  he  malccR  lo  contitt  in  a  ceruin  central  ioTta, 
ibc  nKdnim  of  all  otherc.  In  the  &ret  place,  tliin  theory  it  <|ue*tion- 
atlc  in  tiaclf:  or  if  it  were  not  to,  it  doca  not  include  many  other 
tbiaga  of  much  more  importance  in  hittorical  painting  (though  perhaps 
oot  to  tn  tculpture')  namely,  character,  which  nccessartly  impliet 
tndiTiduality ;  expreutoo,  which  it  the  cxccn  of  thought  or  feeling, 
stTeogth  or  grandeur  of  form,  which  it  excets  sito.' — There  aeem^ 
boverer,  to  be  a  certain  symmetry  of  form,  at  (here  is  a  certain 
hannony  of  soundt  oc  colonrn,  which  givea  pleaaure,  and  produces 
beauty,  independently  of  cottom.  Cunom  it  undoubtedly  one  aource 
or  coodiuon  of  beauty,  but  it  appear*  to  be  rather  its  limit  than  itt 
«Mcncc;  thai  ia,  there  are  certain  given  forma  and  proportions 
cnabliihed  by  nature  in  tlie  nructurc  of  each  thing,  and  unaioned  by 
cuMom,  without  which  there  can  only  be  dittortion  and  incongruity, 
bit  which  alone  do  not  produce  beauty.  One  kind  is  more  bcautiral 
Hod  another ;  and  the  oSjecu  of  the  lame  kind  are  not  WautiAil 
merely  aa  we  are  used  to  them.  The  roae  or  lily  ia  more  beautiful 
than  iJic  daity,  the  twan  than  the  crow,  the  greyhound  than  the  beagle, 
the  deer  than  the  wild  goat ;  and  we  invariably  prefer  the  Greek  to 
the  African  &ce,  though  our  own  incline*  more  to  the  latter.  We 
adaiirc  the  broad  foichcad,  the  ttraighl  nose,  the  small  mouth, 
tic  oval  cbin.  Regular  featiuea  arc  those  which  record  and  a&nimilDtc 
jnoM  to  one  another.  The  Greek  face  is  made  tip  of  smooth  tlnwtng 
lisea,  and  correcpondent  featuica ;  the  African  face  of  iharp  angles 
aad  projectkina.     A  row  of  pillars  ia  beautiful  for  the  same  rcaion. 

'  Micbid  Aagelo  took  hii  idcai  oi  jolntiitj  from  Ktilptun,  ind  Sir  Jotltaa  from 
Hkbad  Aoplo. 
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Wf  coflicu,  on  this  tubject  of  beauty,  we  are  h>lf-diipowd  to  fall  into] 
the  mysticitm  of  Raphael  McQgt,  who  had  eomc  DOtioa  about  «| 
[inncipie  of  vaivmai  Banncnji,  if  we  did  not  dread  the  censure  of  oai 
eminent  critic. 


CHARLEMAGNE:  OU  L'feCLISE  DtLlVR^E. 

Tird^mfhrn]  {Dttt^itr  it,  tSt4. 

It  icldoiu  hap])CDS  thai  the  tamt  familjr  prodacc*  an  cropciour  aadl 
ut  epic  poet.  So  it  U,  however,  In  ilie  jiment  inttanoe.  The] 
brother  of  BuoDapttnc  may  i>c  allowed  to  takf  hi*  rank  araoog  poeti^ 
u  BuoMparcc  himself  has  done  amocg  kjngu  But  the  hittonaa  of 
Charlemagne  docs  not  appear  to  u<  to  preaeot  quite  the  same  formid- 
ahle  front  to  the  rnabliihed  |>o»eason  of  the  (eaia  of  the  mujtce,  as  the 
imiutor  of  Chuk-maj'.nc  did  lo  the  hctcditanr  occupiers  of  thrones.  A 
tclf'will  without  controul,  an  ambition  without  bounds,  a  gigantic 
daring  which  buih  itt  conlidenceof  luccewon  the  cuntrmpt  of  danger, 
were  the  means  by  whicb  Buoruipartc  obtained  and  lost  hia  portentooa 
power;  and  by  whicli  he  would  probably  have  loit  it  on  the  borders 
of  the  Ganges,  or  among  the  sands  of  the  Re6  Sea,  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented  by  the  «nowt  of  Russia. 

Our  poet  is  not  the  same  monster  of  genius  that  his  brother  was  of 
power.  In  the  career  of  fame,  he  does  not  risk  the  micccss  of  hts 
reputation  by  the  unlimited  extravagance  ot  hit  preteseioas.  His 
niuac  does  not  disdain  tnlwrrow  the  concejitions  of  others,  ot  to  submit 
tci  the  tuW  of  nrt ;  and  tEie  boldest  flights  of  his  im^j^attoa  seldoni 
pats  the  bounds  of  a  well-regulated  enthusiasm.  Clrarlraia^nt  is  the 
work  of  a  very  clever  man,  raihcr  t  han  a  great  poei ;  it  dispUya  nnore 
Lilenc  than  gentus,  more  ingenuity  thun  invention.  It  ii  mote  artificial 
than  original.  In  saying  this,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  it  is  without  considerable  noTchy,  cither  of  dcscripuon  or  senti- 
ment. Far,  very  far  from  ti :  almost  every  page  preaenta  examples  of 
both,  equally  striking  and  elegant,  which  it  would  be  dilficult  to  refer 
immediately  to  any  similar  passages  in  other  authors.  But  the  whole 
wants  character:  ii  doet  not  lie.ir  the  stamp  of  ttie  tame  presiding 
mind  ;  no  new  world  of  imagination  is  opened  to  the  view :  we  do  not 
feel  the  presence  of  .1  jwwcr  which  wc  have  never  felt  before,  and 
which  we  can  never  forget.  ^1 

The  tisnzaa  arc  all  equally  or  proportionably  good  :  but  they  are  ai^| 
good  separately,  aa  taken  together :  they  do  not  run  into  one  another ; 
Uiey  do  not  luake  a  [wem.     There  is  no  strong  impdsc  ^veo.  no 
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Ovcrpovr«ring  ffraiidcui  of  «frct.  In  scarcely  any  ^MX  of  ihe  ttory 
doc*  the  rniod  look  back  with  terror  and  delight  at  what  it  pati,  or 
hurr^  on  with  eager  curimity  lo  wh;it  b  to  come.  The  art  i)  too 
aptnmH.  The  author  it  too  hu^y  in  managing  hit  materiilt,  in 
(elect !ng,  adorning,  vafyiDg,iDd3mpliryiiigthenitoth«beiiiadvanta;;p: 
bul  the)'  teem  tnmething  rxiernul  lo  liim.  His  subject  hat  not  taken 
entire  potwtiioo  of  hU  mind,  anil  therefore  he  dou  not  take  full 
powcMBoa  of  hit  readers.  Vet  it  ii  certain  ihdt  all  the  matcmli  of 
poetry  are  here; — imageryt  incident,  chnracter,  pstsion,  thought,  and 
otMerration — all  but  the  dirine  enthutiatm  of  the  poei.  which  can 
alow  commonicate  true  warmth  and  enthusi^m  to  otheri. 

There  ia  one  praite  which  we  mo«t  willingly  bcttow  on  thia  i>ocitit 
vhtcfa  a,  that  it  it  nnt  Frtwtr.  It  it  not  anotlier  Hknxiacc  : — 
that  it,  it  it  not  poetry  devoid  of  at!  inugtnatton,  and  of  erery  thine 
like  inaginativn.  On  the  cuniiary,  it  abounds  with  variety  xM 
dittiactiicM  of  conception,  and  it  evidently  written  on  the  model  of 
Italian  poetry.  Wr  were  a  Htile  surpriKd  to  lind  that  the  author  had 
not  adopted  the  coromoD  heroic  French  vcrK,  but  hat  borrowed  ibc 
lulian  Sianu  with  rarying  rhymet,  and  a  little  half  verse  in  the 
middle,  which  hai  an  agreeable  effect  i-noiigh  in  the  lighter  parts  of 
the  poem,  but  doct  not  accord  eo  well  with  the  more  serious  and  im- 
pmnve.  The  following  stanzas  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
(BCtrv,  and  of  the  general  ttyle  of  description — They  represent 
Charlrnugne  travcriing  the  Alps  the  niglil  before  a  battle. 

'  Au  d»iuK  du  mont  Jove,  un  mom  plu>  exarpt 
S*cliincc  daiu  la  nue,  ct  ta  ciinc  tirr4yantc 
N'olfrc  point  (lea  Kntiert  la  mcc  ramuiantc. 
Par  lea  vents  oragcux  aan^  ccnc  il  e*t  fiappi. 
Id,  plus  dc  forctSj  plui  de  germt  dc  rici 

Sur  la  aurfocc  unic 
L'anlenie  caniculc  en  vain  darilc  sn  fens : 
De*  glatont  entatfci  (piramide  JlcmcJIe  I) 
EtouRcnt  la  nature  ;  n  ilani  cei  tri>tes  lieux, 
A  u  fccundiic  la  tcrre  nt  infidele. 

C'est  par  la  qn'aujourri'hui  Charlei  t'omvre  un  pauage. 
Let  cojrtierv  dtlain^  errcnt  <ians  le  vallon : 
T.t  parmille  dctoura  le  Terrible  eicadron 
Avance  lenttmcTit  »iir  la  petite  mivagc. 
L'aure  dei  Riiit*  (iiivait  ton  court  silencicux  j 

L^t  vcnit  impciiittix 
Entrechoquant  par  folt  let  lanccc  formidablcs, 
S'opponient  vamcmcnt  ii  tK%  audacieua. 
Qui  suirsnt  de  Icur  chef  Ic*  pas  infati^ables 
Touchent  cnfin  le  wl  du  piion  touiciUcua. 
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Ba  ocrdci  itMcni*  prti  du  Alt  de  Pepin, 
Sm  digfua  eompifnoDi  au  loin  icitmt  U  vuc 
Sur  unc  t£nfbnuie  rt  profoodc  cicnduc 
D<  mobile!  ripcun,  (fe  Diueci  unt  iin. 
Appujis  ^ur  leur  g\uvt  ilt  domineni  la  sphere 

Oil  Ic  bniyant  tonnerrc 
S'aTlainc  fit  \e  choc  dc»  principes  divers. 
Xx  bude  peint  ains!  Ic«  ombfcft  n-UtanUs 
D'Oku-  et  tic  Piiigal  errant  itu  hvut  Ati  ain, 
Be  bnodiMUit  encar  Icim  luicci  11«inboyantcs. 

Tel»,  wprii  dllion,  ]e%  dieux  cnfanti  d*Hcnierc, 
FnnchiHUit  de  I'Mi  1m  lommetscbnnlci, 
Pt^  du  Ills  d(  Sicume  en  fou]e  rauemblo, 
Sont  d£c[i(s  pr<rpannt  In  drdint  de  la  terre. 
Cet  l^anionnet  dt^-ini  faimt  jadii  d»  prcux : 

L«  tieclet  tcnebreux, 
Onnt  de  Jf>iova  dcniturer  rimaze, 
DreiLKrent  dc«  ntiteli  aiix  lifroi  rabuleuXi* 
Et  de  I'idalairie  alfinmufint  Touvn^, 
De  cei  gueftier*  obacurs'  Homere  i>t  de  dieini 

Ainti  le«  paladin^  cnviionnant  leur  roi,*  etc. 

C4tffi/  haitum*. 

We  might  refer  to  rtuoy  other  patu^  rqoalljr  pcttirctqae,  though 
pc;luipB  to  nooe  ao  poetioil.  Such  aa  tbc  comparieoo  of  Roland 
ukrn  from  (he  scene  of  combat  by  Oliver,  10  a  lion  led  ofT  by  an 
AiricAo,  that  atill  roar*  a»  he  follows  hi(  well-known  f^idej— the 
firit  appearance  of  Armelie,  the  death  of  Wilfred  at  tiic  altar,  the 
Tani(htRg  of  Adelard  froin  the  sight  of  Cb^rlemagne,  the  forest  of 
EresWourc,  the  Diuidical  gjcrificc,  and  the  funeral  rites  of  Orlaodo 
in  the  valley  «f  R  onAcrralles. 

TKe  language  of  the  poem  often  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  laogtuge  of  painting,  or  seems  like  a  detailed  description  of  some 
thtfJ'mvvri  of  the  art,  rather  (lian  the  creation  of  ihe  poet's  faac>'< 
V/k  should  hare  Itttlr  doubt  lh.it  the  soliury  church  in  the  valley  of 
RonsceralleK  is  copied  from  that  in  the  b:tckgrDund  of  Titian's 
Sl>  Ptttr  Marlyr,  and  the  massacre  at  the  altar  in  tlic  first  canto  ■■ 
ceruinly  uiken  from  some  picture  of  Raphael ! 

In  the  scmimcnts  of  this  poem  there  is  more  feebleness,  a  greater 
number  of  Calliciams,  than  in  the  imagery.  Wc  meet  with  such 
covTtly  expressions  as  theite : 

'  Le»  Fmnci  i  thmiiie  insitant  voietit  tie  nom-eaux  guerrien 
StUiatfr  rAeairmr  ,i'tmirrasstr  t/ar  d^'mte  f ' 
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Ilic  dtr'il  addnue*  the  deity  vith  the  followia{>  piece  of  high- 
Qowa  tcntinicDt^ay  i 

*Poiir  bnrcr  W  rctnnni*,  et  la  gtiic  et  la  Aamnic, 
Jt  ae  deinaniie  rim  pf'iw  ttulrafm  d'espt^^ 

We  lu»v»  iodeed,  from  wheocc  the  alluuoa  \%  ultca,  and  we 
ftvndcr  the  more  at  the  afTcctAiion  implied  in  the  alteration.  It  b 
like  lome  of  Pope's  refincmentB  on  Itaiiih.  In  giving  an  account  of 
the  Mcrow  vhich  prevaila  io  heaven  at  the  diuetcrt  of  (be  church  of 
Chriit,  the  author  ha*  cxprct*cd  a  uiie  theological  KncimcBt  wiUi 
nvaie  felicity  than  wc  recollect  to  have  tKn  it  exjireued  before : 

*On  rnicnd  ii  cc!>  mnti  touirs  In  voix  c£lfn» 
D'une  douce  iristcwc  nbalcr  Irs  toupira. 
La  hiirpe  aiiui  mumiurc  au  wuffle  ties  icphira. 
Let  Iv^itant)  du  cicl  n'ant  point  ce*  sons  fiineite»^ 
Qu'ici-bu  In  malheun  urachcnl  aux  bumaiiu. 

Aiix  pcinn,  aux  cha^rint, 
Aux  piuiont  ilii  monilr  ilt  fic  Mint  plut  en  pitne  } 
D'tin  imoiir  an%  rnclangt  iU  gni'iicni  la  d<ni(--eur: 
Leun  maiix  itoni  inoitis  amen,  piiu  pun  que  notre  Jolc; 
Et  leur  iriitrac  >,  peine  allcre  lein  bonhcur.' 

The  concepiioB  of  hu  Heaven  \\  much  more  just  that)  that  of 
HcJI,  though  the  execution  is  (almoEt  as  a  matter  of  courfc)  Icm 
powerful.  The  two  figures  of  Adam  and  Motes,  in  the  fotmer,  arc 
fnticaluly  fine : 

*  Le  per«  dn  htimiini  voir  m  nnmbreuu  raee, 
Et  calrult,  peniif,  le  nomhre  dei  flu*  1 

M(u'*e  pre«  de  lui,  d'lm  uul  rrganl  embrvie 
Lm  enfant*  d'ltnel  en  tou*  lieux  rcpandu*.' 

Our  poet  bat,  very  good-naturcdlyi  (and  wc  hope  with  the 
i^probation  of  hii  bolioeiB  the  Pope,  to  whom  ihu  work  is  dcdi- 
cMed,]  wt  aside  two  ttaoui  for  the  secret  conveyance  of  the  loola  of 
nrtumu  heathcDi  and  of  little  children,  into  the  abode*  of  the  blen. 

The  author  of  Cbarlemagnt  haj  constmcicd  hit  hell  upon  an  entirely 
new  and  fanciful  theory.  We  »e*  no  aon  of  reason  why  Satan 
ihould  not,  in  auict  proprictyi  tit  upon  a  throne;  nof  why  his 
foUoweis  should  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  fallen  angeli  into 
■oodern  French  re  volution  ins-  Wc  like  Milton'i  account  much 
better  in  all  respect*;  and  our  author  htnitfclf,  a*  i*  the  natural 
consequence  of  all  affectation,  fiounden  into  contradiction  in  the  very 
next  »er«,  where  he  gives  a  most  superb  account  of  Lucifer.  In 
tlie  same   spirit,  he  ba«   made  a  nioic  colighteaed  dtstribulioo  of 
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Climes  and  puoithmenu ;  and  eiubltthed  an  cottre  oew  Mt  of  regala- 
tioiu  ar>d  by^-Iawi  in  the  regiont  of  the  damneij.  Alexander  and 
the  two  Brutuscs  figure  there  whh  Cain  and  othtt  murderers,  while 
'  the  noble  Cxur '  ii  exempted.  Now  we  have  do  notion  of  nich  a 
philoMphicil  hell  ai  our  poetical  catuict  would  earve  out.  Thii 
celebrated  place  is,  wtr  tbinlc,  of  all  otbm  the  least  liable  to  plant  of 
reform.  It  i*  almon  tbe  olden  egtablishmcnt  upon  record,  and 
placed  ^tiite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  progreit  of  reason  and  meu- 
phfsics.  We  hate  disputes  in  poetry,  scill  more  than  in  tcligioo. 
At  leui,  whatcrer  appeals  to  the  imjiginatioti.  ought  to  rrtt  on 
undivided  EenttmeRi,  on  one  undisputed  tradition,  one  catholic  Ciiih.* 
Betide*,  the  whole  account  of  the  inferoai  rcgjona  i»  an  excrcKencei 
equally  niisplnccd  and  improhablc.  None  of  the  heroes  of  the  poem 
descend  there,  but  as  Satan  ii  brought  thence  to  appear  to  Charlemagne 
ID  the  ahapc  of  a  lying  priett,  ihi«  oppottunity  it  taken  to  dctcribe  the 
geography  of  the  place  according  to  the  latest  diicovcrie*.  There  ii 
one  point  in  which  we  agree  with  the  poet,  ivt.  in  hit  indignation 
againtt  tyrantt  and  their  flatlcicn,  though  he  doci  not  go  to  far  at 
hoDol  Qtieredo,  who,  when  his  hero  woodcrs  to  we  so  few  kingi  in 
hell,  maket  hia  guide  reply  niUenly,  ■  Here  are  all  that  ever  reigned.* 
We  (hall  conclude  our  remark*  on  this  part  of  tbe  poem  with  the 
author't  dcicripiioo  of  the  puoishmcDt  of  Cain,  which  we  think  the 
moEt  striking. 

'  lei  nigit  Cain,  hi  cbewox  lieriMft, 
Et  porlani  nir  nan  front  la  marque  langpiinaire. 

"-Caiu,  Cain,  rrpvndi:  <]u'ai>'tu  fait  de  ton  fritc  V 
A  ccttc  vol:!  Ju  Ci«t  toim  »ct  »«tis  soni  glac^i 
Cun  emit  mi  Abel  itlataiit  dc  lumtcrci 

Et  'd'un  brat  tcmiiurc, 
II  OK  cncor  frapucr  I'objet  de  son  courroux : 
II  voudrait  Ic  privcr  d'une  tccondc  vie: 
Mai*  I'gmbrc  gbricust  £cha{^iuii  a  ks  coupt. 
Redouble  dan»  tan  cotur  let  loumienit  dc  Tcn^'k.' 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Til  CUwfian.)  [Drcmlrr  if,  iSij 

Thi:  story  of  a  poem  is  seldom  worth  a  long  descripcion.     It  mayl 
tuflicicnt  to  tsy  in  the  present  case,  tbat  the  danger  to  which 

'  The  pcrtonilinlian  of  the  Deii^  it  inoihtr  initancc  ot  ciiiicil  ronirai:ii 
lod    lonctlt.      Objctilng   ta   the   fifnrci   n{    Raphael   *nit   Michael   AafftJ 
mythcloficil  anJ  lenliUc,   he  intr-oducel  >  little  gDl<l«n  triangk  b«hin^  ■ 
(»iaijpifu  in  mitj  n  a  phUotaphieil  esiblmt  of  the  Tiiniljr  I 
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cburch  vaa  txpotcd.  aod  from  which  it  was  aftcrwaidi  dcIiTrrcdt 
arose  from  the  iccond  marriage  of  Charttrmigne  with  Arne&i,  the 
daughter  of  DiJitr,  the  King  of  the  Lonibaidi,  who  w.it  exerting 
kiiiMelf  to  dcpoac  Fopc  AdrinD.  Charlemagne  had  diTorccd  hit  firct 
wife,  Adttmat,  bui  he  is  warned  in  a  fision  to  ulcc  her  a^ain  to  hia 
bosom.  He  does  lo,  and  DiJier  aad  his  daughter  coDcequeatly 
become  the  enemie*  of  thii  Chiiitiia  Eniperor,  who  takei  armt  to 
dclctul  the  Hoiy  See.  After  the  uiual  casualtka  and  fluctuatioiu  of 
fonune,  the  bod  of  Pepio  finally  triumphs. 

On  a  more  careful  examination,  we  m«:  no  reason  to  alter  our  (trtt 
opioioD  of  ihii  poem.  It  has  ^\ien  us  no  strong  impulsct  nor  left  any 
permanent  liace  on  our  minds.  It  opens  no  new  and  rich  rein  of 
poetry,  though  certainly  great  lalenti  Are  thewn  in  the  use  whi^h  is 
made  of  cximiDg  materials.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  all 
tfaat  can  be  done  in  a  modern  poem  :  if  so,  that  oil  is  hardly  worth 
the  dwng.  There  is  no  one  who  has  borrowed  his  materials  more 
ihan  Milton,  or  who  has  made  them  more  compI>cieIy  his  own:  there 
is  hardly  a  line  which  does  not  bieaihe  the  same  lofty  ipirii,  hardly 
a  ihonght  or  image  which  he  has  not  clothed  with  the  majesty  of  his 
geaiu*.  It  is  the  same  in  reading  other  ^rcat  poets.  The  informiog 
mind  is  every  where  prrKni  to  us.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
knot?  and  feel  senstbly  the  majenic  copiousneM  of  Homer,  the 
polished  elegance  of  V  irgil,  cnaniourcd  of  lU  own  workmanship, — 
the  aesere  grandeur  of  Dante,  the  tender  pathos  of  Tauo,  the  endEe« 
Toluptuoutnefa  of  Spenser,  and  the  unnumbered  graces  of  Ariosto? 
Ereo  the  myitcrtous  solemnity  of  Omibui  and  the  wild  romantic 
interest  of  Walter  Scott,  are  something  gained  to  the  imagination. 
Bu  in  the  present  ioitaitce,  we  do  not  feel  the  same  participation 
with  the  author's  mind,  nor  acccsMon  of  strength  to  our  own.  So 
little  is  it  in  the  power  ctco  of  the  most  accomplithcd  art  to  counter- 
feit nature.  The  true  Florimel  did  not  diti'er  more  from  the  Florimel 
wiiich  was  made  for  the  witches'  son,  than  true  genius  from  the  most 
tucceufbl  and  claboiale  imitation  of  it. 

We  shall  close  these  remnrlca  with  extracting  two  patsages  which 
in  the  opinion  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  thought  to  amount  to  a 
complete  rcfbtation  of  our  objcaioos.  The  first  is  the  description  of 
the  funeral  rites  of  Orlando,  m  the  thirteenth  canto. 

'CaiffVe  a  suiri  ton  guide  au  fond  du  precipice, 
0n  clocher  snittaire  a  frapp£  ses  rcgaidi : 
Dans  les  jours  du  repot.  In  fidiles  (pars 
Accourcnt  au  signal  ilu  dirin  larrifice. 
Id  du  haul  dc«  monti  decceiiiitnt  Ie«  pisteun. 
La  vietge  det  duiileurt 
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Dc  vet  iDortch  obsrure  y  rc^t  la  piiere  i 
Siir  tin  autcl  ilc  boH  on  a  trulptc  m  tniui 
Ln  nombniix  ex-voio  dt  li  oivine  mere 
Dani  en  liciix  £can^  atirMant  In  bicn&iu. 

Cn  son  pUintif  et  Murd  vieot  <!«  frapper  let  ain  ) 
C'ett  raimit  (]ui  gcinit  pour  l«s  pompfi  funebm. 
Duii  It  utnpit  le  Jout  a  fait  plm  atuc  ccncbnsi 
Dca  *ifpic»  Jt  la  RioTt  t<B  paroit  at>M  convent. 
Un  aaint  pontifir  o1fra!(  la  victimc  inclfable ; 

Et  ta  ix>ix  tccoiintble 
Invoquait  pout  no*  prcuit  I«  octette  repot. 
Un  simple  sarcopliage  au  milieu  de  rencelnte 
Retrace  a  tout  let  ytxix  la  tombe  du  hetoi, 
£t  rcpand  dat»  let  cecun  unc  imteiic  saiate. 

Le  pretre  det  hamcaux,  tuivani  I' antique  usage, 
Dans  i'Eglite  chi^tienne  en  (out  tempt  revere. 
Trait  Fo'w  avrc  I'eau  talnic  et  rencenxiir  taere 
Fail  w>lmiiellemrnt  le  lotir  du  tarcophage. 
"  Dant  le  trin  de  ton  Dicu  toit  hetircux  a  jamua : 
Roland,  repote  en  paix." 
Du  pontife  (etie  ert  la  fervente  priere. 
Cw  moti  out  tennxne  le  sacrifice  tainij 
Et  la  foule  te  feml  dant  1(  ehamp  funf-rairv 
0«  gli,  M>us  une  croia,  le  eorpt  du  paladin.' 

In  the  nineteenth  canto,  Lawrence  and  her  chililrcti,  after  tlxir 
Mcapc  fiom  Bourdcaux,  arrive  at  the  canle  of  Melarict  an  old 
ehrwtian  koight,  when  the  following  example  of  perfect  deacription 
occura: — 

■  La  nult  envellopait  ]»  ehampi  Si  let  retnpam  [ 
Sur  let  mnrt  inena^nti  de  la  talle  gothifliie 
Une  tetnie  pint  tombre  .t  plut  mflanrholique 
Cmi^tait  l<A  botii'lirrik,  let  glaivet,  tc  let  dard«  j 
Le  vent  du  toirtoultiait  det  gorges  du  Pyrenej 

Et  ta  fougutiiic  haleine 
Dn  armurtt  dct  preux  entrechoquait  I'ainin. 
Let  lancet,  lei  cimiecs  rendeiit  des  t«n>  Funcbreai 
Lcur  murmurc  plaiiiuf  rtttemble  au  cii  lointain 
D'un  ^utrritr  qui  luccombc  au  milieu  dei  tcnebm.* 

The  author  in  hU  notes  gives  ut  to  understand  tliat  he  is  about  toother 
epic  poem,  the  hero  of  which  i«  Iiolier,  a  natire  of  Cornea,  and 
which  i«  to  bear  the  tarac  tclaiion  to  ChailcniJignc,  thu  the  Odyttey 
docs  to  tlie  Iliad. 
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LUCIEN  BUONAPARTE'S  COLLECTION,  ETC. 

Tia  OtMKfim.')  [latmtrf  ii,  iltj. 

Wj  hate  been  able  to  obtain  acceti  to  the  almoct  ioaccewiSIe  collcclioa 
oftbe  Prince  of  Caniiio.  The  tiberality  with  which  ch<^  collectiooi 
offortigD  urinccs  arc  thrown  open  to  itringcrs  ami  the  jiubtic  i*  often 
boantcd  of;  but  thii  lilKralit)',  we  auiipoie,  ceaara  when  the  umc 
eolleetiom  are  rxpOKd  in  ttiia  country  for  aale.  The  picture*  of 
Lvcten  Boonapirtc,  which  arc  valued  at  ^40*000,  are  kc]n  in  mott 
'  rile  durance ' ;  and  c»«n  the  ticket  of  adminion,  which  we  prewmtpd 
to  a  perton  who  inrmi  placed  :it  ihr  door  to  keep  penons  out,  and 
not  to  let  them  in,  was  iotpected  and  objected  to  with  the  same 
•cnpulou*  jealoujy  a»  if  it  had  been  a  bank-note  preaeoted  in  jiayinenl 
of  tar  purchaMv money  of  the  collectioo.  A  mtrtOTy  gbncr  round 
the  room  w&a  suRideol  to  explain  the  iource  of  so  much  mystery  and 
ctutioQ.  The  pictures  are  in  general  mere  trash.  Nor  iw  the  geneni 
dearth  of  attrsction  rdiered  by  even  a  few  rxamplm  of  firM-ratr 
exccllcDce.  The  only  exception  to  these  remarks  which  struck  tit 
was  an  exquisite  female  head  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  is  one  fA 
the  6nett  specimens  we  have  se«i  of  that  great  m*«wr,  both  for 
rxpretsioa,  drawio;;,  the  spirit  and  delicacy  of  the  execution,  and  the 
pTeaerratton  of  the  tone  of  colouring.  There  is  in  Leonardo's  female 
heads  a  grscv  and  ctutrm  of  expretsion,  which  !*  peculiar  to  himself 
—a  character  of  natural  iweetncu  atid  pbyful  teademc«»,  mixed  up 
with  the  pride  of  conicloun  intellect,  anil  with  the  graceful  reserve  of 
peraonal  dij^nity.  He  hiends  purity  with  volupiuotuness ;  and  the 
«XpreMion  of  hp»  women  is  equally  characteristic  of  *ihe  mistreis  or 
the  saint !  *  His  pictnrrs  are  always  worked  up  to  the  utmoM  height 
oftbe  idea  Yx  had  concrivcd,  with  an  ebl>or.ue  felicity.  No  painter 
made  more  >  religion  of  his  an!  His  fault  ii,  that  his  style  of 
execution  is  too  mathematical ;  that  is,  his  pencil  docs  not  follow  the 
eraceful  variety  of  nature,  but  tubmtutca  certain  refined  gradations 
both  of  form  and  colour,  producin;)  c<]U!il  chan^jes  tn  equal  distance*, 
with  a  mechanical  Dniformity.  Leonardo  was  a  irun  of  profound 
learning  as  well  as  genius;  and  perhaps  trantfcrrcd  too  much  of  the 
forinality  of  science  to  his  fiiTOuriic  art.  In  making  thi»  objection, 
we  have  had  in  ovr  eye  two  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures,  the 
Janmtitt  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  St.  Jahn  in  the  posieuion  of  Mr. 
Hope.  The  picture  in  the  pr«ent  coMection  has  more  flexibility  and 
Tarietyj  as  well  as  greater  heightening  of  colour;  and  pcrhapf  the 
latter  eflect  may  be  the  cause  of  the  former.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  a  certain  degree  of  monotony  may  have  been  sometimes  produced 
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by  the  rubbing  otF  of  the  hijhrr  tints  and  SniBbing  touch»  of  tbe 
l>cncii,  ao  ua  to  leatc  little  more  of  the  picture  than  the  gefwral 
ground- work. 

To  return  to  the  collcctjon  before  us.  The  onljr  remaining  ]iicturei 
which  Ciin  cxctlc  any  interect  are,  some  curious  upccimcnt  of  the  early 
rajiiert,  GhirUnd^io,  Bellinoiaod  otheri; — tome  Emill  sketches 
Titian  t  a  finely  coloured  Holy  Family  by  the  same  master  j  aportrav 
by  Scb»tiun  del  Piunibo;  a  akctch  t)l  Diioa  and  ActcoDi  by 
Caracci ;  a  bmUcajx;  by  Ruysdael ;  and  a  transJiAuiatioD,  slid  to 
by  Vssari.  Besides  these,  there  it  a  Freoehined  Silvator  Re 
coloured  pink  and  biur,  a  copy  of  Domeaichino's  head  of  St.  Jcro 
one  or  two  jireicnded  Cbudes,  and  some  amatory  piaures  of  ibc' 
modern  French  school.  To  these  shall  we  add  the  picture  of  Lucien 
Biionapaitc  himself?  Nothing  certaiaiy  can  go  beyond  it  is  its  way. 
It  is  the  wry  priggiim  of  portrait-painting. 

We  ha»e  already  laid  somcthinj>  of  the  French  style  of  ponraut^i] 
and  we  shall  here  add  a  few  remarks  in  cxplioatioot  tlioagh  we  an  I 
awaie  chat  any  hinm  of  a  want  of  leliocmeot  will  t>e  thrown  away  ooj 
a  natioD  so  entirely  ip'miuel  as  the  French,  and  we  are  also  amidi 
that  some  of  our  own  artisia  m;ty  take  credit  to  ttivintielvct  for  at 
many  excellence*,  a»  we  may  ciiargv  their  neighbour*  with  defects. 

The  French  tystcm'ttically  paint  all  objects  as  they  would  poiDti 
tlill  life  I  and  hence  they  in  gcocial  never  paint  any  Uiing  hu  JtiSk 
l'^(.     It  is  nut   punsible  to  paint   that  which   has  life  and  modoin 
by  the  Bsroe  mechanical  process  bv  which  that  which  has  neither  lifel 
nor  motion  may  be  represented.    Thus  it  it  not  puttible  to  imitate  thc'l 
huraaa  counicoancct  which  is  moreable  and  animated,  as  you  uroutdlj 
imitate  a  piece  of  drapery,  or  a  chair,  or  a  table,  in  which  the  physical  J 
appcanince  is  eiery  thin^,  and  that  appearance  always  remains  the' 
same.    The  industry  of  the  eye  and  hand  will  go  n  great  way  in  jtiring  j 
the  effect  of  a  number  of  parts  of  any  external  object,  arranged  in  the] 
•amc   order ;    but  to  gire  truth  ot  effect  to  that  which  is  atwayt  ] 
varying,  and  alwayt  expresaivc  of  mote  than  strikes  the  Dense*,  im3gi< 
nation  and  feeling  are  absolutely  leijuircd.     Whenever  there  is  lift^ 
and  motion,  life  and  motion  become  the  ptincipal  thingi ;  and  any 
attempt  to  give  ibene,  without  a  ditninct  operation  or  feeling  of  the 
mind  as  to  what  constitutes  their  essence,  by  a  mm  attention  to  the 
pbyncal   form,  or   particular   details,   mutt   necessarily   destroy   all 
appearance  both  of  one  and  the  other.     To  inuiance  in  cxpreMio 
only.     This  can  only  be  given  by  being  felt.     Take  (or  instance  the] 
outline  t>f  part  of  a  iace,  and  let  it  be  so  pbeed  as  to  form  part  of  tbe] 
outline  of  a  rock,  or  any  other  inanimate  object.     A  copy  of  this, 
done  with  tolerable  care,  will  seem  to  be  the  t^mc  thing:  but  let  it 
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be  known  that  ttui  ii  mtly  a  put  of  a  human  counteaanc«,  and  then 
it  win  probably  be  round  lo  be  quite  different  fnm  the  differtntt  «/" 
txprttiton.  Wc  <iutin>;uish  all  objcoa  more  or  kw  bv  babitval  Vjsov- 
ledge ;  laA  thu  knowlcitgc  ia  always  acute  in  proportion  to  the  intcrett 
excited,  that  it,  to  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  or  pattion  vhich  ia 
combined  with  the  immcdiaic  impression  on  the  semes.  ExprcssioD 
ia  therefore  only  caught  by  sympathy;  and  it  hat  been  rccei?cd  at  a 
maxim,  that  no  painter  can  luccecd  in  giving  an  expreuioo  which  ii 
totally  forcigD  to  bis  own  character.  'I'herc  arc  some  painters  who 
cannot  paint  a  wiic  man,  and  others  who  oLoaoi  paint  a  fool :  lome 
who  cannot  ^*e  strength,  and  others  loftneti  to  their  worka.  It  ia 
the  want  of  character,  of  dcxibiUtVi  and  transient  cxpicHion,  which 
i*  the  great  defect  of  French  portraits.  Wiihou:  the  indicationa  of 
the  mind  breathed  into  the  eoDnteoance  and  moulding  the  leaiures,  the 
whole  must  appear  atifT,  hard,  mean,  unconnected,  and  lifeless — like 
the  maak  of  a  face,  not  like  the  face  iitclf — forced,  affected,  and 
unnatural.  Aooiber  consequence  of  this  mode  of  copying  tbe  letter 
aod  leaving  out  the  spirit  of  all  objects,  k  that  the  face  in  general  looks 
the  least  iinishcd  pan  of  the  picture,  for  while  the  other  pans  remain 
(be  nme,  this  necetsarily  ranes,  and  the  only  way  to  make  up  for  the 
wut  of  literal  exanneis,  must  be  by  tcizing  the  force  and  antmatioa 
of  the  cxpreseioD.  A  head  that  does  not  look  like  life,  cannot  look 
fike  any  thing  else.— The  portrait  of  Lucieo  Buonaparte  is  a  striking 
coBfinnatioo  of  tbece  remnrlii.  We  do  not  know  how  to  deKribc  it 
otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  looks  u  if  the  anist  had  iini  modelled 
the  face  in  wax,  oiled  it  over,  painted  the  lips  purple,  stuck  on  a  pair 
of  aiti£ctal  eyebrow*,  and  insetted  a  pair  of  dark  blue  glait  eyes, 
nod  then  set  to  work  to  copy  eycry  pan  of  this  pctTcrsc  miarcpre- 
■entatton,  with  tedious  and  disgusting  accuracy.  In  a  portrait  of 
the  suthoe  of  Charlemagne,  one  has  a  right  to  expeet  some  reAnc- 
ment  of  inicUcct  and  feeling,  if  not  the  marks  of  clcvaied  genius. 
No  inch  thing.  The  picture  has  Just  ihe  appearance  of  a  spruce 
holiday  mechanic,  «rith  all  the  hardness,  littlenett,  and  vulgarity  of 
cxprewon  which  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  where  the  countenance 
luu  not  been  expanded  by  thought  and  sentiment,  and  in  art,  where 
this  expreuion  hat  been  entirely  oterlooked.  The  French  artists 
thcmsclres,  both  men  and  women,  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  dilemma 
u  which  they  arc  reduced,  and  prefer  copying  from  plaster  casts,  or 
lay  figures,  to  painting  from  the  life;  which  halves  the  mechanical 
ininuieDeiS  and  '  laboiious  foolery  '  of  their  atylc  of  aiu  They  Kt 
I  about  painiiag  a  face  as  they  would  about  engriTiDg  a  picture,  Thia 
cannot  poiaibly  answer.  From  the  general  idea  of  the  liveliness  and 
Tolatiliiy  of  the  Fteocb  chacactcr  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose,  that 
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itaUaA.  of  the  cKthod  Srr«  deicribed,  thtir  vu'its  would  hare  adopted 
tlic  happier  mode  piopwed  by  Pope  to  dcKribiag  hn  cbanctcrs  of 
women: 

'  Comr,  tbtn,  thv  colotin  snd  th«  greiinil  jirepare, 
Dip  in  ihe  r»inbow,  tridt  htr  olFin  »ir, 
ChuM  a  6nn  cloud,  before  ii  FftUt,  anil  !a  it 
Cntch,  «rc  the  change,  the  Cynthia  ot'  a  minute  I ' 

But  tii«  day*  of  Wattcau  art  over,  and  the  plodding  gravity  of  the 
Dutch  baa  succeeded  10  tbc  iiBtur<tl  levity  of  French  art.  It  U  no 
wonder :  for  both  proceed  from  i  want  of  real  concentration  and  force 
of  intellect.' 

There  is  anolbcr  |*icturc  in  titia  coUectioD  which  ve  would  reconi- 
mend  to  the  ACtentLoa  of  all  wbtm  il  may  cimtrrn,  ai  a  men  irutructtve 
lesson  of  the  vanity  of  human  pretenaiona,  and  the  capricioiMDe«>of 
national  taate.  It  ia  the  bislotical  picture  of  the  return  of  Marcua 
Sextua,  by  Guerio,  one  of  the  moat  admired  paintera  of  the  n»dcm 
Frmch  achool.  Thti  picture  combines  all  the  vicet  of  that  school 
in  their  most  confirmed  and  8gj;t*V^  MXc,  and  yet  it  drew,  at  the 
time  when  it  vru  f\rw  exhibited  in  Patia,  crowds  t>f  adnurers«  whose 
raptureH  were  excited  exactly  in  proponion  as  it  flattered  their 
hauiiual  prejudices,  and  outrsged  every  principle  of  comiaoa  aowe. 
It  GODtiata  of  three  figures,  that  of  the  huaband  GUnding  tn  front  of 
the  bed,  the  wife  whn  liea  dr»d  upon  it  being  behind  him,  and  the 
daughter  kneeling  at  hi»  feet.  Now  ali  these  figure*  seem  as  if  Ihey 
had  been  cut  out  of  pitteboard,  anicarcd  over  with  putty  to  repreaeot 
the  shadows,  and  then  stuck  ilu  against  the  canvaat  to  make  a  pictare. 
This  is  not  truth,  nor  invention,  nor  art,  nor  osture :  but  it  i«  the 
French  atylc  of  painting.  Theii  pictures  arc  sections  of  alatuei.  or 
architectural  etevHtioni  of  the  human  figure.  They  have  th«  rCeci 
aeiihcr  of  painting  nor  sculpture;  for  painting  haa  colour,  and  the 

)  Whrn  the  wriler  <if  ihia  iitkle  wii  in  Fran<e  iw«ln  vein  »fa,  ■  ]rauag 
French  iTtiii  brpn  to  copy  in  pencil  >  Itgure  of  the  Virgin  by  Leonarilo  da  Vinci. 
He  retcrned  to  It  day  ilirr  diy,  ind  vreclt  after  week.  He  irstslnraTi  tker«. 
He  wciulH  lint  cciuiich  tn  c)rrbro«  or  *n  eyelash,  then  ilc  tMiicth!a(  to  one  of  the 
Rnecri,  (hen  mark  in  t  bit  of  the  i\f»ftiy,  anil  then  return  to  the  ficc  a|siii.  All 
thJi  he  did,  loinctiinet  Icaniajt  over  the  lailiai;  before  tlic  picture,  tometint*  ahtlnt 
on  ■  (foal,  mcchinicilly  ecrewKl  «n  to  it,  (omcliine*  ttiailing  oa  «m  Ug.  H« 
■lao  relieved  the  monotony  of  hit  uniiertakioi;,  by  fetiring  to  ■  •m*ll  divtuvce  to 
compirc  his  topy  with  the  driyiml,  or  thewed  it  to  ume  ttie  Msr  him,  or  went 
round  la  took  over  allien  who  war  copyinj,  or  iloo'l  ii  the  fire  for  an  hoor 
ingeihrr,  or  lotlrrrd  into  the  iculpture  room,  or  vilketl  ronRil  the  gollrry,  anri 
([cncrilty  obierveit  at  hi>  Fcturn  that  Pouiaia  wasciiellent  *pouf  li  cairipoution,' 
Rapharl  'pour  I'eapreiaioni'  Tili-in  'p«uT  les  beaua  lobri*,*  W  ibtt  Divld  aoil 
kia  pupila  uoilol  aU  theac  (guaticie*  lo  (he  Am  forma  0/ the  mtlijue.  At  tbe  end  of 
eleven  week),  wc  left  him  perfecting  hit  Copy.  For  titgrthini  we  Icaow,  ^  siaj 
b«  at  il  atill. 
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ippcarancc  of  lulMtance,  Kulpture  has  real  lubitance  wiihout  colour  t 
but  these  have  neither  colour,  eubttance,  nor  the  appearance  of  it,  but 
cOMUt  of  mere  lines.  Whatever  ihcy  may  do,  wc  cannoi  think  thi> 
the  higheit  «y!e  of  lustorf :  bccjuw  proceeding  on  arithmetical 
principlcfi  only,  i(  waou  two  out  of  three  of  the  physical  reijutritc*  of 
tlic  ait  of  paiattDg.  The  picture  of  Guerin  i>  painted  in  itrotig  con- 
trut  of  light  and  shade,  and  ought  to  hare  proportioaable  pronuaeoce 
and  relief.  Bat  from  the  habit  of  attending  only  ro  linet  and  detached 
parts,  that  u,  of  ncrct  combiaing  the  Icncr  nu»cs  into  larger  ones, 
or  of  COD tempin ting  the  general  appc.inincc  of  naiurr,  the  whole  effect 
n  frittered  away,  and  D>ciiher  the  prominent  prti  stand  out,  nor  do 
the  receding  odcs  fall  back.  The  »mc  flat,  imbecile,  and  dingy 
cfieci  is  producedtaH  by  (mearing  white  ttreak*  upon  a  black  ground, 
without  knowtedgr  or  design,  or  reference  to  any  actual  object  ID 
oattire.  The  drawing  io  tlm  picture  iti  ctiually  cbaracCcristic  of  the 
(Ricnt  PreiKh  ttyle,  and  equally  repulnire.  It  is  not  easy  to  explata 
the  elaborate  absurdity  of  the  proctvs :  but  it  is  in  reality  thii.  The 
punter  hu  taken  the  figure  of  an  antique  statue  for  the  Sgarc  of  hii  hero* 
on  iiodtog  that  the  |)oattion  would  not  answer  his  purpose ;  be 
therefore  gets  a  lay-ligure  made  from  a  cast  of  this  statue,  and  dit- 
lorting  it  into  the  attitude  lie  wants,  places  it  against  some  object 
which  props  it  up,  with  the  two  feet  stretched  otil  before  it,  as  if  it 
covld  neither  more  nor  stand;  and  this  the  artist  calls  painting 
hwtory,  and  copying  the  ancients.  This  is  what  oo  other  nation  dare 
attempt.  The  exprestion  which  is  given  to  thne  mockeries  of  art 
and  nature,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest,  ft  is  either  copied  tamely, 
•enrilely,  and  without  effect,  from  the  model  before  thetn,  or  if  any 
thing  is  added  to  ti,  all  grace  and  feeling  !s  instantly  lost  in  the 
rxtraTagxnce  of  grim.ice  and  affectation.  The  ambition  of  tliese 
refiners  on  nature  is  like  chat  of  Pygmalion  to  give  life  atul  animation 
to  a  Btonc,  but  no  miracle  has  yet  come  to  their  assistance.'  The 
Frtnch  are  incapable  of  painting  true  history,  for  they  are  a  people 
cMendally  without  imagitution,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
pUMcms  that  belong  to  it.  All  that  is  powerful  in  them,  is  imme- 
diate sensation — the  rest  ii  either  levity,  or  formality,  or  distortion. 
Take  the  picture  of  the  deluge  by  Cirodct.  In  this,  a  daughter  is 
rcprtsented  clinging  to  her  mother  by  ilic  hair   of  her  head*  the 

*  ll  b  nM  esmit  M  njr  tfcsl  the  French  tlvtjrs  oolant  from  th«Jr  esais.  They 
sanKtinm  roofe  them  over  with  a  beiatiftil  rosc^coloor,  or  cover  their  Uy.fignna 
with  ■  neih^cobarcl  Nsnklo,  like  that  which  iiloRu  the  bodlet  ot  tticir  opera 
rfMwm.  Wc  were  ai  a  toil  lo  kcouiii  ftn  the  Mlourini:  otDtriA,  till  wc  hcicH 
«(  this  conttivdicc.  It  a  thui  ihil  thnc  iccompliihed  fcTsoDi  think  to  (ivil  t'hc 
haos  •(  Thiia  aad  C<me(tio  I 
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MMlwr  k  dn^ag  to  tbe  hudMocl,  be  it  at  tfae  nac  tin 
tw  bsWr  «idi  ttit  other  urn,  nd  ia  enabM  to  ■i^pk  : 
tUl  ca^iMM  fanQj  froupc  by  ukiog  h^  of  tfar  Innck  af  a  or 
«Ul&  hM  >Ml  brolcen  off  bjr  ttic  wdghi.  Tim  e&n  oT  tamgimaiu^ 
•laMl«^|«Millw  exploit  of  the  clown  in  tht  paaiawae,  vritoeaaenici 
Ittbaliaec  ftjuco  mm  od  one  anothcr't  Moddcfc  IfPasHB  « 
Rutel  Wl  hen  foiiuDAie  enough  to  nudjr  la  ibc  coonl  K^Mrii 
«f  nn^  sto  *  diiference  wovM  this  oew  priadple  of  giciyat  '"** 
iMndvced  uOo  their  [licnuTi  of  the  Dclsje  tad  the  latrBdio  ^ 
BoixiK 

Befara  wr  i^aii  thi*  subject  of  French  an,  we  wooU  oodce  tlm 
iWtT  *n  t««  ptrton-t  of  the  Emperor  Nspolcoo  lo  be  tcca  u  prcKn, 
•ar  n  l.rtccKer-bcUt.  which  ii  very  bad,  and  aoocher  in  the  Addahi, 
\j  LtMw.  whkh  ia  lolenblj  good.  The  laai  ia  one  of  the  fant 
I'fTWCih  pofUaiu  mv  htTt  rvcr  kcd.  The  eSoa  bovrrcr  »  oolr 
fMiL  Ttrj  ecu,  u4  it  best  when  each  pan  ia  Kcn  through  «  rna^OF- 
Therr  it  conattfefable  chaiuctcr,  ftrnineas  of  drxwiB|j 
u  Utr  featurei.  Still  it  docs  not  conrcf  aa  SiJetjoztc 
Um  oTihsnaa.  It  ia  heavy,  pcrplcxcdt  ind  aullen.  without  aufficiext 
AtNttMa  or  tnefgjt  and  indeed  without  cither  the  high  or  the  bad 
^mAm*  of  the  onsioal.  It  faasi  notwiihvlandingt  the  appcuancc  of 
hiJM  whM  U  uodentood  bjr  t  fatthfiil  likraeu,  and  ooly  wuua  that 
AlU  •ereUtpenietii  of  the  workioga  of  the  tniod,  which  every  portrsit 
nithi  to  havck  4Ad  which,  in  i  portnit  like  the  preheat,  would  be 
HRahuhk. 
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^M  Exbibitiaa  of  llua  yeari  which  opens  to  the  public  od  MooiJay, 

)■  Mitl  10  be  tolerior  to  tne  Un: — thai  vat  said  to  be  inferior  to  the 

btloiv  it, — that  lo  the  preceding  ooe,  and  lo  on.     Thi*  is  the 

cut  ttapcctiDg  all  lixfaibitiocai  and  the  reatoo  it  obtioui 

rVKiiifH.     We  are  natutAlIy  Icm  nruck  by  pictarea  of  the  biidc  degvtc 

rwd  cbai  of  excelleDce,  by  the  same  artists,  oo  repetitioii  than  ai  &u 

•i|>hii  aod  the  an  apprut  to  be  retrograde,  only  bccawe  it  b  Mt 

r^oyreaaivr.      Perhapa,  however,  there  it  aome  fbuDdatraa  kr  the 

k«hi>ceioo  is  the  preieni  iniiaiKe.     At  least,  we  think  lber«  b  a 

ftUiog-off  in  the  hiuorical  depanment:    though  that  ia  the  depart- 

■mi  of  the  art  which  would  leaai  bear  any  kind  of  ""nhhntrtWr 

We  do  Rot  know  whether  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  detefty  «■  than 

artittk,  who  have  been  away  thit  lunuiMf  oo  their  tini  M  tW  PvokIi 
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jital,  or  OB  thote  who  htrt  reniiinH  behind.  Tlir  picnire  in  chit 
Dch  of  tfae  in  whidi  picaacd  ui  tbc  most  oa  looking  into  ii,  iud 
wbich  wr  coocciTc  hu  drcidcdly  tli«  greamt  number  of  excellent 
part«>  though  the  geoer»l  eliiKt  it  vet  y  fur  from  nriking,  it  ■  Smttu 
fxh^rirti^  (kt  Romans  to  mtngt  itt  Daitli  tf  Lmrtii*!  by  C.  L. 
EusUke.  TIk  artin  will  excuie  ut,  if  we  uy  thn  we  think  ifae 
principal  fijwc,  th«  of  Bnttiu,  by  much  the  wont  nan  of  the  picture. 
A  more  theatrical,  and  Ins  imprcfaiie  fi^arc  wc  hare  Kldom  aecn. 
He  ix  quite  an  orator  of  the  modern  uainp,  and  bu  nothing  of  the 
■antiooe  RoRiati  *  about  him.  He  ii  not  a  bit  better  than  any  of 
the  bttiMering,  caotiaj;,  vamd,  Canniog  school,  a»d  ii  cndci»ly  ui 
gr  to  be  disposed  of.     Wc  woold  advise  Mr.  Eutbkc  to  ultc  a 

,  fron  a  hign  quarter,  and  get  rid  of  him,  at  any  rate,    'i'be  effccr 

of  [Le  auiludc  of  thti  figure,  which  is  rcpreteoicd  pointing  with  a 
sword  to  the  body  of  hmttiia,  behind  him,  it  almost  cotitely  lost  by 
the  vitu  of  dittioct  foreihoneaing  aad  promiQent  relief.'  The  figure 
oi  Bntlui  tccmt  in  a  line  with  that  of  /.ucrtiin.  Indeed,  the  same 
defect  perrades  the  whole  piciure,  which  it  laid-in  like  mosaic,  and  the 
general  pale,  stone-colour  appearance  of  the  dnpery,  and  of  tbc  flcsb, 
■(tds  to  this  e^cct.  No  one  figure  comes  out  before  the  rest  to  the 
eye,  till  by  tracing  it  down  lo  the  feet,  you  find  where  il  siaadt.  The 
dead  figure  of  Latrrsia  hericif  is  a  compleie  piece  of  muble.  We 
with  to  notice  nwre  particularly,  because  it  is  an  excellence  very  rare 
in  an  English  artisl,  ihai  tbc  aiicntJon  to  costume  in  the  decorations 
of  the  bier  on  which  the  de^  body  lies,  and  in  the  other  orMmenti 
to  the  iMck-ground  of  the  picture,  give»  an  nddiiiona]  air  of  truth  .nnd 
CDoacqucntly  of  intcrcji  lo  tlic  Bcenc.  The  peculiar  merit  of  this 
compoiitian  is  the  great  variety  of  distinct  ficcs  and  characteristic 
expreasioiM  to  be  found  in  it.  Tfieie,  if  cot  of  a  very  high  order, 
are  at  leaM  much  better  than  the  pompouH  Roncntitica  to  which  wr 
are  accustomed.  There  Is  rciy  tittle  of  puiioo  or  emotion  given  or 
attempted,  but  we  think  the  expresMon  of  attention  in  the  turrounding 
aadieoce  it  raricd  *  cry  happily,  and  with  great  truth  of  nature.  The 
iDon  piatiresqiie  and  interesting  part  of  the  picture  is  the  gioupe  in 
which  a  girl  with  a  back-figure  is  supporting  (we  suppose)  the  mother 
of  Itucrtiia,  The  cxprcMioD  of  the  countenance  in  the  Istier  remiixJcd 
ut  of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  wc  are  always  glad  to  be  reminded  of  him. 
Certainly  the  unte  effect  was  not  produced  upon  our  minds  by  the 
boy  io  tbe  fore-ground,  with  sandy  hair  and  weak  eyct,  who  is  crying 
M  phcottsly  :  still  less  did  we  like  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  right 
haod  comer,  who  it  explaining  the  story  to  another  with  his  utt 

>  A  radicst  objection  to  K,  tn  faint  nf  cnmpninan,  [«,  ihsi  <I  it  sddreitini  tht 
qectiior,  Md  bai  iu  tack  larneri  <o  chc  sudrcncc. 
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dracbed,  and  in  t  boxing  xtitade.    The  modrl  For  a  Roman  warrior 
u  M  little  ro  be  (oagbt  In  a   Firct  Court,  m  of  a   KomoD  patriot 

■.agliih 


ID  >  d^atag  Mcictyt  or  ^*tn  (vith  tcavc  be  it  »j>olccn)  in  ao 
Hooie  of  OwiinonG.  We  hire  durclt  th«  locgct  on  this  picture, 
bcOBie  tU  taoiediate  HFcct  on  the  eye  i>  by  no  mcAn*  ia  pioportioD 
to  its  real  merit.  The  drab-colouncd  quaVcrism  of  thr  toae  conceals 
it  frocD  obwrranoa  almoR  ai  much  as  if  it  had  a  veil  over  it.  We 
do  not  really  uodcrttaad  the  object  of  tbeic  aiekly  half-lintt,  which 
all  French  artiitt,  and  nnie  of  our  own,  affccL  Nicolas  Ponsno, 
who  had  DO  relief  of  light  and  ihade.  bad  strong  contraEis  of  coloor : 
or  even  if  he  bad  had  neither,  ihe  great  dittinctneca  of  bit  outline, 
and  hi*  striluDg  roanaet  of  telling  the  itoryi  might  ttill  have  formed  a 
(BlTicietit  cxcwc  far  him.  In  short,  the  style  of  colouring  adopted 
in  ihit  picrare  may,  foe  augbt  we  know,  accord  very  well  with  lome 
more  artificial  aad  recoadiic  style  of  historical  composition  t  but  we 
are  sure,  it  baa  twching  to  do  with  natural  expression,  or  immediate 
effect. 

It  has  been  said,  that  'a  great  book  is  a  great  evil.'  We  think 
the  same  thing  might  he  a{))>lied  to  ]Mctures :  or  ;it  lease  we  should 
not  iostaoce  the  large  pictnre  in  this  collection  of  Tt»  Burial  tf  our 
iMrdt  by  C.  Coventry,  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Wc  admit, 
however,  thai  the  face,  dress,  and  bgnre  of  tbc  old  man  holding  the 
drapery  over  Christ,  are  picturesque,  and  in  the  fine  mamwr  of 
Rembrandt,  The  attitode  and  actioa  of  this  (igore  are  exanly  the 
tame  as  iboae  of  a  similar  figure  in  Mr.  Bird's  picture  of  the  same 
•object.  This  is  rather  s  tingnlar  coincidence  in  two  pictures 
exhibited  at  the  same  time,  and  which  it  is  tlicrefore  improbable  to 
suppose  could  have  been  copied  one  from  the  other.  The  other 
figures  about  Christ  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admire :  they 
resemble  painted  wood.  The  colour  of  the  Christ  is  a  livid  purple, 
the  worst  of  all  possible  coloora.  The  women  ate  better ;  though 
ihe  fine  turn  in  the  wust  of  one  of  them  is  not  in  the  best  style  of 
history,  which  docs  i>ot  profc»  to  exhibit  women  of  fsshioa. 

Mr.  Bird's  picture  of  The  EnlamhmnH  oj  Chriil,  is,  we  conceive, 
very  inferior  to  his  nicture  laai  year  of  Jch  ami  hit  Frun^,  The 
colouring  is  equally  oad,  and  the  compotitioa  is  not  equally  good. 
There  is  one  pretty  figure  of  a  girl,  but  her  prettinew  is  not  an 
advantage  to  the  lubject.  In  all  thingt,  *  It  is  place  which  leisetts 
and  sets  off.'  Mr.  Bird  constantly  introduces  the  extremities  of  the 
hands  and  feet  into  his  pictures,  only  (o  show  how  ill  be  can  point 
them.  The  picture  of  Thi  Sarrender  a/  Catttit  has  been  already 
before  the  public. 

Among  the  historical  pictures,  we  suppose  front  its  nunc,  wc  most 
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rank  dint  of  the  Prophtt  Ezra,  \>j  G.  Hayt^r,  though  tt  <ioct  not 
Appear  to  US  to  belong  to  the  claw.  It  u  a  fine,  rich,  and  «tri>ng]y 
potDted  picture  of  .1  man  reading  a  book.  The  being  able  10  copy 
nature  with  txudi  and  elfect  1*  not  hiuury,  though  we  think  it  ia  the 
first  ttep  to  it.  lo  this  picture,  vhich  we  believe  is  a  first  esny, 
Mt.  Haiftrr  has  not  rcdrenicd  the  pledge  he  gave  in  his  miniatures. 
If  we  cttuld  paint  tudi  mtniiituret  as  he  does,  we  would  do  ooiliing 
but  paint  miniatufes  always  i  and  laugh  at  the  advertiirnMnU  of  great 
hucorical  pictures  tn  ihc  ncwsjapcrs.  The  Sl>  Bmard,  by  the 
nme  artist,  it  rcry  indifTereot. 

Mr.  Harlowe's  Hthtri  and  Arthur  is  the  jjfeaiest  piece  of  cox- 
combry and  absufdity  wc  rcmcmbci  to  h^rc  seen.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  one  who  pleatet  has  x  right  u>  [)aint  a  libel  on  Shakspeaie. 

The  generality  of  the  himorical  pictures  in  the  gallery  are  such  a* 
have  been  always  paiatcd,  and  as  will  alwayi  be  painted,  in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  said  to  Uie  contrary,  and  therefore  it  ia  as  well  to  say 
nothing  about  theiti. 

Miss  Jackson's  Man  lutthai  hy  Peace  is  a  very  picanng  compou- 
lion.  Both  the  face  and  expression  of  the  figure  of  Pratt  are  thoac 
of  a    wry   beautifiil   »nd   interesting  girl,  though   from  the  tender 

CBircocss  of  the  features  she  seems  rather  as  if  ocnding  Mart  out  to 
le  than  disarniing  bini ;  and  as  to  the  God  of  War  himKlf,  he 
does  not  look  like  one  whom  'deep  snrs  of  thuntler  have  intrenched,' 
but  at  if  lie  had  been  kept  a  long  time  at  home  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
Tbe  CupiJs  (when  Ladies  imagine  CuiwJs,  what  can  they  be  less?) 
are  very  nice,  little,  chubby  fellows. 

There  arc  two  pictures  of  The  Sitt  Pigeon  and  T61  FavouriU 
KtUtn  by  Miw  Geddcs,  both  of  which  we  like,  gallantry  out  of  the 
«Ktdon.  The  kitien  in  the  last  is  exquisitely  painted.  You  may 
UIBOA  hear  it  purrirg. 

Among  the  foreign  contributors  ti)  this  department  we  ought  to 
Dsention  Mmie,  by  M.  Mesior»,  in  the  manner  of  the  early  Italian 
naUcri,  and  Divciieti,  a  small  pictutc  by  J.  Laschallas,  which  i«  hung 
alinosT  out  of  sight,  and  which,  if  it  were  hung  a  little  lower,  we 
suspect,  would  be  found  to  be  'a  (^ood  picture  and  a  true.' 

To  the  scene  from  the  Marrmgr  of  Figan>y  by  Chalon,  no  praise 
of  ouri  could  add  the  slightest  giace  or  lustre.  We  wonder  where 
be  got  the  figure  of  his  Siuan,  ox  how  he  dared  to  paint  her ! 

In  the  domeitic  scenes,  and  views  of  interiors,  fee-  this  exhibition 
is  mach  like  the  former  ones,  except  that  wc  miu  Collins,  and  find 
00  one  to  rejilace  him. 

Of  the  landscapes,  Burnett'*,  Fielding's,  Nasmvih'*,  HoH.ind's, 
aad  Glover's  arc  the  best.     In  Mr.  Glover's  lurgc  picture  of  Jacoh 
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aiiJ  taian  (which  we  belimre  wai  exhitiited  and  mueh  adintr«il  tfl 
Pnri*],  ihttt  is  3  want  of  harmony  and  ItghtncM  in  ibe  whole :  bal 
[here  ia  a  groupc  of  trees  in  the  foreground,  which  Cliude  himicl! 
would  not  have  diidained  lo  borrow.      Mr.   HofUnd't  bndicapvlrll 
without  hHns  much  fintchc^,  hnve  the  look,  the  tone,  and  frcshneiu 
of  nature.     The  f'iem  of  Ei&ah%T%h  is,  we  think,  the  best.     iMntCl 
of  the  other*  are  too  much  abacracuoDi  of  aerial  ]iert{)e«iTe :  thry 
are  naked  and  cold,  and  represest  not  the  object*  of  nnture  ao  much 
aa  the  R^cdiiun  thioogh  wnich  thc^  arc  seen.     We  will  only  add,  in 
our  professional  capncitj,  tha[  this  gentleman's  inctures  shew  ihem- 
selves,   and  that  he  need  not   be  at  the  trouble  of  shewing  them. 
Nasroyih't  pictures  ^rc  Dol  loo  much  6niihcd,  but  thej  want  a  cenaiii 
breadth,  which  nature  always  adds  to  pcifect  finishing.     Fieldiogia 
a  new  ind  mait  promising  artist,  of  whom  ve  mean  to  say  more. 
Of  the  two  Burnetts,  wc  shall  oaly  Tcmarlc  at  preacni,  that  they 
have  made  no  addition  to   their  live>stock   since   last   year,  which 
consisred  then,  as  ii  does  now,  of  one  blacic,  one  yellow,  and  one 
spotted  cow. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

7Kr Ciwt^i**.}  [F<in«7  i±,  i|t5. 

C^itazt  ChU  at  Bttakfast,  W.  Collins,  A.  R  .A.  This  ia  a  plMsing 
little  picture,  but  inferior  to  Mr.  Collint's  ^ci>cra]  pcrJormanccs.  T^c 
shadow  cast  on  the  wall  it  like  plaster  of  a  darker  colour,  nor  should 
ve  hare  suspected  it  to  be  meant  for  shadow,  had  it  not  been  pointed 
out  to  us.  RuAtrty  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  niU  greater  falling  ofT. 
The  mixture  of  minute  finishing  and  iloTcnIineu  in  the  execution, 
and  of  blues  and  yelluwn  in  the  colouring  of  this  picture  is  to  us  very 
unaccountable. 

Drvotton,  .1.  t.aschallas.  Wc  wish  that  we  could  coojurc  this 
little  picture  out  of  itn  franic  to  ha»e  a  nearer  view.  'ITie  drawing, 
ejqmeaian,  tone,  and  compotitioD  appear  to  us  admirable. 

A  St^iiitig  IVift :  her  fftuidoJ  having  jfent  off  hit  Mmey  at  the 
FtUTt  I"  Cotsc.  This  ii  not  a  very  pleasant  subject,  nor  very 
pleanntl/  treated.  The  little  child  blowins  the  trumpet  it  the  preny 
part  of  the  piaui'c.  There  is  one  fij^ure  of  a  woman  in  a  bine  stan 
f^own,  sitting  by  the  liire-side,  in  an  attitude  of  yawning,  which  both 
for  the  truth  of^thc  colouring  and  the  action,  i*  immitable. 

yf  Country  Sceiu,  by  the  same,  has  the  hard  brickduiiy  tone  which 
there  ii  in  the  faces  of  tlie  other  picture ;  but  the  expression  is 
natuial  and  good* 
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A  Cckw'GrinJcr,  R.  T.  Bonct  ia  t  apirited  and  failbAd  imiutioa 
ofoMire. 

A  Shidf  fnm  Nature,  J.  Harriton,  i«  a  weU-pUMcd  bCfd.     At 

the  nmc  dme,  there  is  •omcthia^  aboui  it  very  anplcMnt  to  «•• 

H^t  and  Syjtritt,  bv  H.  Howard,  R.A.,  were,  we  believe,  in  laiE 
yar't  Exhibition  at  S<MneT««t-tMMue.  Ther«  U  >  cenatn  grae^  and 
clcfiocc  in  both  of  them.  The  fantaslic,  playfnl  li^hiiKM  of  the 
Agorea  in  the  laic  ie  perhapi  carried  to  a  degree  of  affecution.  The 
neei  of  the  Pleiadei  arc  veiy  pretty  and  very  inriptd. 

Camradt  amd  Gulnarr,  H.  Singleton.  We  couM  neither  undentuid 
this  picture  nor  the  lines  from  Lord  Byron'a  Carjatr,  which  are 
iawaded  to  explain  the  lubject  of  it. 

Srvtuf  nhwiiitg  tht  Romatu  It  rtvngt  ihe  Dtatk  «f  Imcn^.  Of 
tUs  compotitioD  we  jind  we  hare  already  laid  quite  ciMmgh. 

VUvif  Arthur' I  Stat  luar  Edmivrgh,  P.  Naamyth,  ia  a  Tery  nicely 
paiatttl  landMapc.  We  like  all  thit  gentkioui's  lu>daaipc»,  except 
jt  Fttva  9/  E^^r^h,  which  is  just  like  a  paindng  00  1  lea-boani. 

Brtcihg  tbf  lie,  by  Jamea  Burnett,  h  a  very  delightful  picture.  It 
has  the  effect  of  walking  out  in  a  fine  wintec'a  morning.  Many 
incidcntiil  uiociations  are  very  happniy  introduced ;  the  pigeons 
collected  on  the  thatch  of  a  ihedf  and  the  robin-redbreast  perched 
ID  a  window  of  an  out  houte.  The  pigeoo*  are,  however,  too  imall, 
aod  the  colour  on  the  breast  of  the  robin  is  on  fire.  Perhaps  these 
objeaioiw  ire  too  minute.  The  pigeoD-bouae  looks  luspended  in  tbe 
iir,  and  the  sky  and  branches  of  the  trees  seen  against  it  arc  painted 
whii  admirable  brilliancy.  Ptaiimti  going  10  Mariet,  by  the  same 
■niat,  is  of  equal  merit.  The  skirt  of  the  drapery  of  the  petiani 
prl  looks  M  if  the  sun  shone  directly  upon  it.  The  docks  in  the 
jorcgrouod  of  the  picture  are  very  hi^ily  finiihed,  and  touched  with 
great  spirit,  but  we  never  saw  this  kind  a  plaat  of  the  lightish  gtcea 
coloof,  which  is  here  given  to  it. 

MiUia^,  by  John  Burnett,  is  a  very  brilliant  little  picture  The 
red  dress  of  the  girt  at  the  milk-pail  in  as  rich  as  possible.  The  tree* 
at  a  liule  distance  are  too  much  in  sharp  potiKs  ud  touches.  The 
cattle  in  the  landscape*  of  both  the  painters  of  this  nunc  are  too  much 
in  beavT  masses,  and  (bna  too  violent  a  contrast  to  the  lightness  of 
the  liBdKspe  about  ihem. 

TU  Watering  Plate,  P.  H.  Rogers,  deserves  comiderablc  prsMTt 
both  for  the  coloiiiing  and  compo»iuon. 

Bamkj  ^  tbt  Thamtt,  J.  Wilson,  is  a  very  clever  picture.  The 
(ongTOand  and  the  distance  arc  equally  well  painted ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  keeping.  The  one  i*  quite  clear,  and  the  other 
coverco  with  haze. 
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Mvim^,  and  I'lra  from  Rjdal  IVoaJt,  by  C.  V.  Fielding,  atr 
bolh  mittcily  pcrfoTTttaocet.  Xhc  last,  in  particular,  is  a  rich,  mellow 
landscape,  aod  prcMnU  a  fine,  woody,  aad  ronuDtic  sccfic,  which  in 
•onic  degree  calls  off  our  admiration  from  the  merit  of  ibr  artist  to 
the  beaucici  of  nature.  This  is  a  tacrifice  of  telf-love  which  many 
of  our  artittt  do  not  leeni  witliog  to  make.  They  too  often  chvte 
their  subjectn,  not  to  cxhltni  the  charmt  of  oatute,  but  to  dii[J;ty 
their  own  e.ktll  in  makinj;  something  of  the  mod  barren  subject*. 

We  think  thi*  objection  applies  to  Mr.  Hofl^nd's  hndscapcs  in 
general.  The  scene  he  selcas  is  repreacntcii  with  great  inith  and 
felicity  of  pencil,  but  it  ii,  generally  apcaktng,  one  we  should  neither 
with  :o  loolt  ni,  nor  to  be  in.  to  his  I^ch-LamonJ  and  Stirling 
CaiiU,  the  effect  of  the  atmonpbeic  is  finely  given;  but  this  is  all. 
We  with  to  enter  our  protest  againut  thiit  principle  of  (Cpanting  iht 
Imitaiion  from  ifft  thing  iwilaitii,  p:irticiitnrly  as  it  is  eountenanced  by 
the  autliority  of  tlic  ablest  landscape  painter  of  the  present  day,  oi 
vliose  landscapes  some  one  said,  that  *ihey  ueie  pictures  of  nothing, 
and  very  like  I ' 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Tin  CAAmpkm.l  [Fthmaij  t^  iSlJ. 

BalfU-picit,  B.  Rarkcfi  la  a  spirited  skcuh,  harmonioust;  coloured. 
In  force  oFilrawing  and  cxprL-ssion,  it  is  inferior  to  Itt  Standard,  by 
Ab.  Cooper.  There  is  too  \iolenl  an  opposition  of  white  and  black 
in  the  horses  in  thih  picture;  and  the  rye  docs  not  immediately 
connect  the  heads  of  the  animils  with  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  I'his 
fucture,  however,  displays  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
considerable  strength  of  comitosition.  j1  Study  from  Naiwrt^  by  the 
same  .irtiit,  Ab.  Cooper,  it  a  nuKerly  little  picture,  BirJi,  from 
tkiture,  and  PUt^t,  from  nature,  by  M.  Chantry,  are  both  excellent 
in  their  kind. 

yiexu  0/ Ruhtnond,  Tvritbire,  by  W.  Wenall,  A.R.A.  is  deficient 
in  perspective  and  in  other  respects.  The  river  below  seems  to  be 
on  a  IcTcl  with  the  high  foreground  from  which  it  is  seen.  The 
rcpreicniing  declivities  by  meant  of  iieiiat  fieripective  ti,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  difficuhirs  of  the  art,  and  we  do  not  remember  any  success- 
ful instances  of  it,  except  in  some  of  Wilson's  landscapes. 

/f  Bey  famtttttitg  lit  Death  of  hit  Fttvwtrilt  RaUiil,  W.  Cavtaon, 
it  a  very  pleasing  compouiion  in  the  style  of  Gainsborough.  The 
landscape  has  too  much  the  blue  greenish  hue  and  slender  execution 
of  Gainsboiiough's  backgrounds.     The  boy  ts  well  paiotcd.     There 
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m  1  ptcttirc  of  ihii  kiad  by  Murillo  in  the  collection  at  Dulwich, 
which  wc  wouki  earnestly  recorniQend  lo  ercry  paiatcf  of  such 
Ribjecu.  Or  wc  nigbt  m  welt,  in  othet  voids,  recocnneiid  thcu 
to  look  St  sarorv. 

Forat  Seentf  b]r  J •  Stark,  u  pftiatcd  with  grot  tiufa  of  colour  Bad 
cffeci. 

Sutikf  Hajt  P.  Drwint,  hu  ^T^st  merit. 

Jaai  taiiitg  thargi  of  lie  Ftoikt  and  HenU  of  I^almt,  J.  CloTtT. 
Wr  hare  alxndy  tpcActi  of  ihis  piaurc-  The  group  of  tall  green 
trret  in  the  forrnosBd  is  excellent,  but  there  is  a  leaden  tooe  spread 
cncr  the  rot  oi  the  picture,  which  is  actthcr  gratifying  lo  the  eye, 
nor  true  to  nalutc. 

7~i^  £mffrer  ^Uxomiir,  in  hii  DrweJbi,  by  A.  Saacrweidr,  is  like 
all  the  uthei  viclore*,  busts,  &c.  wc  have  seen  of  luni,  and  not  at 
all  like  the  dcscripttoos  we  have  heard  of  his  fine  person  and 
countenance. 

Tit  Duit  f^  W^eJSn^len  allaei'ms  ibr  Rrar  tf  Manhai  ^W/*/  ^t^ 
on  ibt  i'aml  tit  Afiitrai  voer  tbt  Grtai  fail  of  SclamBn£,  ami  puriaing 
tbrm  thrtt^h  iht  Pat4t»  if  lit  Siura  Morme  u  Penagaly  1 809,  irom 
a  sketch  by  Major-general  Hawker,  by  Perry  NorMy.  This  is  not 
a  good  pictare ;  but  it  givcii  one  a  good  idea  of  the  spon  which  it  to 
b«  fonnd  in  this  sort  of  royal  game.  In  looking  at  it  we  hare 
pooicthing  like  ocular  demotutralion  of  the  truth  of  what  Cowper, 
the  jwci,  «y» — 

•  War  ii  a  game,  which  were  their  subject*  wi«e. 
King*  would  not  pby  at! ' 


ON  MR.  WILKIE'S  PICTURES 

"7%  Cbm^'M-]  \MMtk  {,  iSis. 

Cm  one  of  Archbuhqi  Herring's  tetters,  wntieti  during  a  tour  in 
Wales,  is  the  foltowing  very  pictuiesque  description  of  a  scene  at  nn 
inn.  '  I  Kt  o«t  upoo  ^is  advcnturotia  journey  on  a  Monday  morning, 
sccompaaied  (as  bishops  usually  are]  by  my  chancellor,  loy  chapbiot 
•ecimry,  two  or  three  frieads.  and  our  servants.  The  first  part  of 
our  road  by  across  the  foot  of  a  long  ridge  of  rocks,  and  was  over 
a  dreary  morasa,  with  here  and  there  a  small  dark  cottage,  a  few 
sheep  and  more  goau  io  view,  but  not  a  bird  to  be  seen,  save,  now 
sad  then,  a  Mliury  hern,  watching  far  frogi.  At  the  end  of  four  of 
tbetr  miln,  wc  got  to  a  small  village,  where  the  view  of  things 
mended  a  little,  and  the  road  and  the  time  were  beguiled  by  trarelling 
for  Uitee  mile*  along  the  side  of  a  fine  Ukc,  fiiii  of  fish,  and  irnns- 
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parent  as  gtan.  That  plMaure  over,  our  work  bsCRine  very  atdnou, 
tor  we  were  to  mouot  a  rock,  aatt  id  many  places  of  the  road,  orcc 
natural  itairs  of  atooe.  I  aubmiitcd  to  this,  which,  tbcy  told  me, 
waa  but  a  taste  of  the  country,  and  to  prepare  me  for  worie  thingi  to 
come.  Hqwc^-ct,  vone  Uiiogi  did  Dot  come  that  moraiog,  for  ve 
dined  loon  nftcr  out  of  oui  own  wallctf ;  and  though  our  ino  *iood  to 
3  place  of  the  moAt  frightful  solitude,  icd  the  bis*,  formed  for  the 
haoiutioD  of  mooki  (who  once  poftcucd  ii)  in  the  world,  yet  wc 
made  *  cheerful  racal.  The  noTcity  of  the  thing  j^avc  me  spitita,  aod 
the  air  gave  me  appetite,  much  keener  than  the  knife  I  ate  wHh.  We 
hod  our  mutic  too ;  for  there  came  in  a  harper,  who  toon  drew  about 
III  a  group  of  6f;urca,  that  Hogarth  would  give  any  price  for.  The 
harper  was  in  his  true  place  and  atiiiiide ;  a  nuin  and  a  woman  stood 
before  him*  ttncing  to  hii  tniiniment  wildly,  but  not  disagreeably; 
a  Ihdc  dirty  child  was  playing  with  the  bottom  of  the  harp ;  a  wonun* 
in  a  tick  night-cap,  hanging  over  the  ttairs;  a  boy  with  crutchet, 
fixed  in  a  staring  attention,  and  a  ^rl  carding  wool  in  the  chimney, 
and  rocking  a  cradle  with  her  naked  feet,  interrupted  in  her  bunncM 
by  the  charms  of  the  niutic;  all  ragged  and  dirty,  and  all  silently 
attentive.  Thete  figure*  gare  us  a  moat  entertaining  piclore,  and 
would  please  you,  or  any  man  of  observation  ;  and  one  renectioo  pre 
me  particular  comfort,  that  the  asBembly  before  ub  demosnnted,  that, 
even  here,  the  intlueniial  stin  warmed  poor  mortals,  and  iMfired  them 
with  love  and  muRic' 

The  figures  in  this  description  form  a  very  striking  group,  and  wc 
«hould  like  much  to  xee  them  trattiferred  to  the  canvass.  Those  of 
the  girl  with  naked  feet  rocking  the  cradle,  the  little  child  pUyiog 
with  the  bouoni  of  the  harp,  and  the  man  and  woman  ringing  wildly 
before  it  arc  th«  most  beautifiil.  There  is  one  observation  made  by 
the  writer  to  which  we  do  not  assent,  that  the  figures  arc  inch  u 
Hogarth  would  have  giren  any  price  for.  We  doubt  whether  he 
would  have  meddled  with  them  at  all,  for  there  was  no  one  who 
undcrttood  his  own  powcri  better,  or  more  >cl<lom  went  out  of  hii 
way.  His  /orie  waa  satire,  he  painted  the  follies  or  vices  of  men, 
and  we  do  nnt  know  that  there  ii  a  single  picture  of  his,  containing 
a  rqirescncaiion  of  nicccjy  natural  or  domestic  scenery.  The  subject 
described  in  the  passage  wc  have  given  ftbo»c  would  have  exactly 
DUitrd  an  excellent  painter  of  the  present  day,  we  mean  Mr.  WUkie  t 
and  would  indeed  form  a  very  delightful  compaakm  to  hi*  Blind 
Fiddlct.  Wtth  all  our  admiration  of  this  last-mentioned  compontion, 
we  think  the  story  described  by  the  bishop  clearly  has  the  poetry  on 
its  tide. 

The   highest  authority   on   art  in  this  country,  wr   undentatid, 
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nsfbc  caaaJend  «d«ric3^  oc  mimma  of  vine  iipH 
aboai  OL  Hofwtk,  as  ikr  coKtarj,  ii  cMmidly  « < 
tan  pienrci  ire  tat  MtMiueM,  ■unfoaiaM  ~ 
nMn,  bs  ticfa*  cxabs^  nam  mn  k.  He  b  cvrwd  nsj  by  k 
HMoa  far  Ak  riJaJmu.  Hii  eojea  it  *u>  tbew  lioe  ber  mra 
MMvs,  Mors  her  «n  iB*xe-'  He  ia  m  £«  (ran  twwriif  h«Melf 
wilk  i^  Bfie,  tlMt  Ik  m  aiwiTt  on  ibe  mp  of  cnkMarci  tba<|^ 
■iilw  rm  &fli^  imd  k.     He  iloa  not  rgyrMem  fbfly  or  rice  m 

[MpcTdl  tato  all  Mm  of  ■SecuDon,  ury,  mtoituiouit  ami  extnvm' 
ga£.  FoQy  ii  there  Men  ai  (be  bcigh: — ttic  mooo  u  at  the  fall— «t 
ia  •  tbe  ivtj  error  of  tb«  nm«/  There  is  a  perpcnial  coUiao*  of 
cccenirkitie* — a  lilt  and  eosnianicni  of  abmrditict^tfac  |rcjadice« 
and  cxpricei  of  mankind  arc  let  looac,  axid  tet  locrihet  by  the  nn,  m 
in  a  bear-nrden.  Hoganh  painta  Dothiag  bot  comedy,  or  tnf^- 
cofDcdy.  Willuc  patou  neither  one  oar  tbe  other.  Hoguth  ncTer 
look*  at  any  object  but  to  find  om  a  moral  or  a  ludicrous  etiVct. 
Wilkie  nercr  locks  at  acy  object  but  to  lee  that  it  ii  there, 
logirtb'i  picture*  are  a  perfeci  jertbook.  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Vc  do  not  remember  a  rinjtlc  joke  in  Wilkie'i,  except  one  Tcry  bad 
leof  the  boy  in  The  Blind  Fiddler,  acraping  the  gridiron,  or  fite- 
>tel(  we  forget  which.*     In  looking  at  Hogufth,  you  are  ready  to 

*  Tke  water  dnwiaf  dw  Mik  in  iht  Rmt-daj,  k  tnothtf  riceptian,  md  ^ita 
HopnhUa. 
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bant  yoia  »dci  witli  laughing  at  the  uaaccoimtablr  jumUc  of  odd 
tJiingi,  which  are  brought  cogethci :  y^au  ioolc  2.1  Wilkie'i  jnctorcs 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  curioBity  ind  admiration  it  the  aceancy  of 
ihc  icyreieatatwa.  l-'wr  tDtUncc,  there  i»  a  most  adminUe  bead  of  a 
DUD  coughing  in  The  Rmt-Dajr :  the  aciioo.  tlic  kccpiag.  ihcj 
choaked  umsatioo  arr  inimitable  :  but  there  ii  nothing  to  Uugb  at  is 
a  naa  coughing.  Wh^  ttrikca  the  niod  it  the  di£cdtj  of  a  roaa't 
being  paiotei!  coughing  which  here  certainly  ii  a  mavter-pwcr  of  art. 
Dut  turn  to  the  black'gij:;ird  cobler  in  the  Election  Disner.  wbo  ha»j 
been  stnuttiag  hi*  oeighhoui's  fa«c  over,  and  who  a  lolling  tu*  tongue ' 
out  at  the  joke  with  a  mont  suiprising  oblicjtiity  of  viiioo,  and 
■DiRMdiMely  '  your  lungs  begin  tu  crow  like  chanticleeT.*  Agaia, 
there  it  the  Jitlle  boy  crying  in  The  Cut  Fiogcr,  who  otJy  giwi  you 
the  idea  of  a  crots,  diaagrcenhlc,  obKinatc  child  ia  pain  :  wbcreat  the 
ihr  axnie  face  in  Hogunh't  Noon,  from  the  ridiodous  perplexity  it  ii 
in,  and  iti  extravagant,  noii)',  unfelt  disticM  a;  the  accide&t  oTbavtng 
let  (alt  the  pye-diah,  is  quite  irrcnittiblc.  Mr.  Wilkie  in  hta  picture 
of  the  Ale-hou«e  door,  we  believe,  painted  Mr.  Linon  as  one  of  the 
figures,  vithout  any  great  ctfect.  Hogarth  would  have  gi«e&  aay 
mice  for  such  a  subject,  and  would  hare  made  it  worth  any  moiwy* . 
We  have  never  ieen  any  thin^,  in  the  cxpresnon  of  comic  bnmoiU't 
e(]ual  (o  Hogarth's  ptcttires,  but  Liston's  face  ! 

Wc  have  already  remarked  that  we  did  not  think  Hogarth  a  fit 
pcraoo  to  plint  a  romantic  icene  in  Wales.  In  faa,  we  know  no 
one  wbo  had  a  less  pastoral  imagination.  Mr.  Wilkie  painta  interktin: 
but  still  you  iilways  connect  them  with  the  country.  Hogarth,  even 
when  he  paints  people  in  the  open  air,  represents  tbem  dther  om 
coming  from  London,  as  in  the  polling  for  vote*  at  Brcdtford,  or  a* 
returning  to  it,  as  the  dyer  and  his  wife  itt  Bagnigge  Wells.  lo  this 
lut  picture  he  has  contrived  to  convert  a  common  rural  ittuge  toco  ■ 
a  type  and  emblem  of  city  cuckoldoni.  He  delights  in  th?  thick 
of  at.  Giles**  or  St.  James's.  His  jiiccures  breathe  a  certain  cloK 
gnuy  tavern  air.  The  fare  he  serves  up  to  us  consitrs  of  high- 
HMOOcd  dishes,  ragouts  and  olla  podridas,  like  the  supper  in  Gil  Bias, 
which  it  requires  a  strong  stoniitch  to  digrtt.  Mr.  Wilkie  presenu 
ns  with  a  sort  of  lenten  fate,  very  good  and  wholesome,  but  rather 
iHbid  than  OTerpowcrtrg.i 

As  an  artist,  Mr.  Wilkie  is  not  at  all  equal  to  Tenters.  Nehber 
{tt  truth  and  brilliant  cle;imessof  colouring,  nor  in  facility  of  execu- 
tion, is  there  any  comprison.     Teniers  wm  a  perfect  master  in  both 

'  Mr.  Wilkie'*  pi{f ittci  arc  is  gcRcnl  much  bcltct  pajstcd  thio  H«tartli'i  1 
bvl  the   Mirriap  «-U-nadc  U  ■upcrioi  both  in  c«l«ur  xui  tt/Kniiva  1«  aBv  of 

wak<*'>. 
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iheee  recpects,  and  our  own  coontryman  is  posiiirely  dcfeciire,  oo(- 
witliMasaing  the  very  laudable  care  with  which  he  iiniilics  every  part 
of  his  pictures.  There  ir  an  c*idcn;  smear  and  drigging  of  the  paim, 
which  is  also  of  a  bad  purple,  or  pottjiah  tone,  and  which  never 
iippear  in  the  picttirtis  of  the  Flemiih  ariiit,  any  tnore  than  ia  « 
looking-glau.  Tcniers,  jirobably  from  his  facility  of  execution) 
succeeded  in  giving  a  more  local  and  momerkiaTy  exprcBeion  to  his 
figutu  They  »eem  each  going  on  with  hi«  particular  amutement  or 
occupation ;  while  Wilkie't  have  in  general  more  a  look  of  silting  for 
iheir  pictures.  Their  conjpositioDS  are  very  different  also:  and  in 
thia  res}>ect,  perhaph  Mr.  Wilkie  has  the  advantage.  Tenicrs's 
boon  aie  uBuilly  amunng  lIiemKlvct  at  skittles,  or  dancingi  or 
drinfcios,  or  smoking,  or  doing  what  they  like  in  a  careless  desultory 
wtjf  t  and  so  the  composition  is  looM  and  irregular.  Wilkie's  figuTes 
are  all  drawn  up  in  a  regular  order,  antJ  engaged  in  one  principal 
action,  with  occasional  episodes.  The  wory  of  the  Blind  Fiddler  it 
the  moit  interesting,  and  the  be«  told.  The  two  children  before  the 
moMciAn  arc  delightful.  The  Card-plnyer«  is  the  bent  coloured  of 
hit  mcture»,  if  we  ire  not  mistaken.  The  Politicians,  though 
excellent  as  to  character  and  composition,  is  inferior  as  a  picture  to 
those  which  Mr.  Wilkie  h.is  since  punted.  Hit  latest  piaures, 
however,  do  not  iippear  to  us  to  be  his  best.  There  is  something  of 
manner  and  af&ctxtion  in  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  and  a  ptnk  and 
ro«y  colour  spread  over  them,  which  is  out  of  place.  The  hues  of 
Rubens  and  Sir  Joshua  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wilkic's  subjects. 
The  picture  which  he  his  just  finished  of  Distraining  for  Rent  is 
trry  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  teen  iL  We  must  here 
coiKlude  this  icry  general  account;  for  to  point  out  the  particular 
beauriet  of  any  one  of  our  artist's  pictures,  would  require  a  long 
artick  by  itsell. 
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n*  X^mmr.]  [Ottttf  ij,  1)14. 

Thi  celebrated  maxims  of  Rochefoucault  contain  a  good  deal  of 
tnitfa  mixed  up  with  more  falsehood.  They  might  in  general  be 
easily  reversed.  The  whole  sitiiicc  of  the  author  consints  in  availing 
bunself  of  the  nrVi/  nature  of  motivet,  so  as  10  detect  some  indirect 
or  sinister  bias  even  in  the  best,  and  he  then  ]>rocerdt  to  argue  u  if 
they  were  limpic,  that  is,  had  but  one  principle,  and  that  principle  the 
worst.  By  the  same  extreme  mode  of  reasoning  which  he  adopts, 
that  i*,  by  taking  the  exception  for  the  rule,  it  might  be  thcwn  that 
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Ui«r«  is  no  tueh  thing  ai  eelfiihoew,  pridei  vamy,  nrngt,  nry.  Sic. 
in  our  naturc>  with  quiu  a>  miicli  plauiibility  ai  he  hxt  attempted  lo 
thtv  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  loTtt  friendthip,  gratitude, 
gencfoiity,  or  troc  benevolence.  If  the  slightest  usociaied  circum- 
siancc,  or  latent  impulse  connecte^l  with  our  aaionst  is  to  be  magmlied 
into  the  whole  motive,  mrreljr  by  the  microscopic  acuieness  which 
discovered  it,  why  not  complete  the  paradox,  by  resolTing  onr  ric«< 
into  lome  pretence  to  virtuci  which  iilniust  alwHy*  accompanies  and 
<|iMli(ie*  them?  Or  is  it  to  be  talcrn  (or  granted  that  our  vicct  arc 
sincere,  and  our  virtues  only  hypocrisy  and  atfectntion  ?  Shukesprare 
hiu  ^ivcn  n.  much  simpler  and  better  account  of  Lite  matter,  when  lie 
nys,  '  Tlie  webof  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn  :  out  virtues  would  be 
proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not;  and  our  vices  would  despair, 
if  they  were  not  ctieriihcd  by  our  virtues. '  The  nio6t  favourable 
rcpreicntations  of  hum^n  nature  are  not  certainly  the  must  pognJar, 
The  chatKCer  of  Sir  Charier  CrmuSien  is  insipid  compared  with  that 
of  Love/due,  aa  Sulaa  ia  the  hero  of  ParaJite  Loil ;  and  Mandcvillc'a 
Fahle  of  tie  Beei  \a  i«ad  with  more  intercKi  and  avidity  than  the 
Praxi'ue  of  Fitly  or  Grove's  Elhin.  Whatci-er  devjnies  from  the 
phin  path  cf  duty,  or  coouadicts  received  opimons,  »ecnis  to  imply  a 
strength  of  will,  or  a  strength  of  understanding,  which  iieizcs  forcibly 
on  the  attention.  Whether  it  it  fortitude  or  cowardice,  or  both, 
there  it  a  itron^  propensity  in  the  human  mind,  if  itt  sutpicions  are 
once  raised)  la  iaaw  the  vjanf,  ]t  is  the  eanic  in  Npccu!.vtion  as  in 
practice.  When  once  the  fairy  dream  in  which  we  have  lulled  our 
senses  or  imagination  is  disturbed,  we  only  feel  ourselves  secure  from 
the  delusions  of  self-love  by  distrusting  appearances  altogether,  4nd 
revenge  ourselves  for  the  cheat  which  we  think  has  been  put  upon  us, 
by  laughing  at  the  credulity  of  those  who  arc  still  its  dupes.'  Even 
the  very  love  of  virtue  makes  the  mind  prcijioctionahly  innpiiticBt  of 
every  tning  like  douUi  respecting  it,  and  prompta  u«  to  escape  from 
tormenting  itispense  tn  total  indifference,  ■!«  jealousy  cures  itself  by 
destroying  its  objccu  The  PaUt  ef  the  Beej,  ihc  Maninu  of  Roche- 
/oucauU,  the  Treattu  on  ibr  Pafjilji  of  Human  Vtriuei,  and  the  book 
De  P£iprit  have  owed  much  of  their  popularity  to  the  consolation 
they  alTordcd  to  disappointed  hope.  However  this  may  be,  a  collec- 
tion of  amiable  paradoxes  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  would 
have  but  few  readers.     There  would  be  leu  point  and  satire,  though 

'  •  And  «<  !  huw  dark  the  hickwirci  iireim 
A  littk  cnbnient  pMt  bow  smilin);  t 
Anil  ttill  pcrhipi,  with  fiittilni  {Icam, 
Same  othet  Loiunr  beguiling.* 
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there  would  not  be  leu  truth  nor,  at  fsr  ai  the  aoalyticil  proceu  is 
Lconcernnl,  Im  ingenuity,  in  exulting  our  had  aiulttin  into  virtuct) 
llfcu  in  dcbuiDg  our  good  ones  into  vices.     I  will  give  an  example  ot 
■  of  whju  I  mean. 

ThuK,  it  might  be  nigucd  that  therr  is  no  such  thing  as  envy :  or 

that  what  it  called  by  that  nainc,  does  aot  (if  strictly  examined) 

hariac  from  a  hatred  oi  rcil  excellence,  but  fioni  a  sunpcion  thu  the 

l^cxcdlffnce  it  not  real,  or  not  so  great  .u  it  is  supjxjscd  to  be,  and 

■equcQtly  that  the  prefcieoce  given  to  others  i*  an  act  of  injustice 

dooc  to  ourselves.    For  wheacrer  all  doubt  is  removed  of  the  reality  of 

the  excellence,  either  from  our  own  conviciiono,  or  from  the  con- 

'dirrcnt  opinion  of  mankind  in  general,  c^vy  cesses.     This  ii  the 

reason   why   the  rcpiuation  of  the  dc:ad  never  excites  this  paesioiii 

l)ecau£c  it    has    been    fully  ettablislied    by    the    most    unequivocal 

testimony,  tt  has  received  a  sanction  which  fills  the  imagination  and 

tiDS  the  asecnt  at  once,  and  the  fame  of  the  great  men  of  past  times 

placed  beyond  the  reach  of  envy,  because  it  is  placed  beyond  the 

[reach  of  douht.     Wc  feel  no  misgivings  as  to  the  solidtiy  of  thetr 

reuniioos,  nor  any  apprehension  that  our  admitaiion  or  praise  will 

tlirown  Jiway  on  what  docs  not  deserve  tc.     No  one  envies  Shalic- 

Pcpeare  or  Rubens,  because  no  one  entertains  the  lean  doubt  of  their 

f;cnius>     Wc  uc  as  prodigal  of  our  admiralioo  of  universally  acknow- 
edged  excellence,  making  a  sort  of  religious  idolatry  of  it,  as  we  are 
Diuardly  and  cautious  in  fixing  the  mmp  of  our  approbitioo  on  that 
vntch  may  turn  out  to  be  ouly  counterfeit.     It  is  not  because  we  are 
'competiiOTt  with  the  living  and  not  with  ihe  dead :  bui  because  the 
Vlaimt  of  the  one  arc  fully  esiablishrd,  and  of  the  other  not.     Why 
laltc  indeed  ate  wc  competitors  with  ihc  one  and  not  with  the  other  ? 
Accordingly,  where  living  merit  is  so  clear  as  to  bring  immediate 
and  entire  cunviciion  to  the  mind,  we  are  no  longer  disposed  to  stint 
or  withhold  our  applause,  any  more  than  to  dispute  the  lij^ht  of  the 
■UR.     For  instance,  who  ever  felt  the  least  diHiculty  in  acknowledging 
ilhe  meriu  of  Wilkie  or  Turner,  merely  because  thete  artisu  are  now 
ivia^i     If  immediate  celebrity  has  not  always  been  the  reward  of 
[extraordinary  genius,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
jwiblic  to  judge  of  the  highest  works  of  an.     There  is  no  want  of 
'  iDstaaccs  where  the  popular  opinion  has  ouUtrippcd    the  claims  ot 
.^tice,  whenever  tbc  merits  of  the  artist  were  on  a  level  with  the 
,  common    understanding,  and  of  an  obrioos  character.     Sir  Joshua 
ReyikOlds  had  his  full  share  of  popularity  in  his  life-time.      Raphael 
Sungs  wu  cried  up  by  hii  countiymcn  and  contemporaries  bb  cqtul 
to  Raphael;  and  Mr.  West  at  preient  standi  as  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public  as  he  does  in  his  own.     On  the  other  hand,  .md  in 
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oppfliition  lo  whnt  vrat  said  above  (though  chccxcrpiion  ttill  coniinnB 
the  nJc),  th«  French  hut  Shalceapcarc  and  Rubens,  for  no  other 
mson  thnn  because  there  is  nothing  in  their  roind*  which  r»Uy 
enable*  them  lo  understand  or  relish  cither.  Thr  admiration  which 
they  hear  others  express  of  this  great  painter  and  greater  poet*  appears 
to  then  a  delution,  an  instance  of  lal<e  taste,  xni)  a  higotol  preference 
of  that  which  is  full  of  faults  to  that — voiieb  it  wh^M^  brmititj. 
The  disputes  and  jealousies  of  different  nations  rcipccuag  each  other's 
productions,  arise  chiefly  from  this  source.  We  despise  French 
painting,  French  poetry,  and  French  philosophy,  not  because  they 
arc  French,  but  becaoBC  they  appear  to  us  to  want  the  essential 
requisites  of  genius,  feeling,  and  common  senw.  Wc  do  not  feel 
any  reluctance  t»  iidmirc  Titian  or  Rembrandt,  or  Phidias  or 
HomcTt  or  Boccace  or  CerTsntcs,  merely  because  they  were  not 
IvDgliih.  They  speak  the  universal  language  of  truth  and  oaiurc. 
Our  national  and  local  prejudices  for  the  most  part  opente  eoly  at  a 
barrier  against  national  and  local  absurdities.  To  the  same  purpose, 
I  might  mention  Kimc  modern  poets  and  critics  who  are  actuated  by 
nearly  as  intolerant  feelings  towards  Pope  and  Dryden,  as  if  they  had 
been  their  contemporaries.*  Tbey  are  not  their  cotcmporark*,  but 
the  explanation  is  obvious.  From  the  want  of  congeniality  of  mindi 
and  a  uite  for  their  peculiar  excellencies,  the  space  which  those 
writers  occupy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  seems  comparatirely  di»pro- 
ponionate  to  tlicir  merits ;  and  hence  the  irritation  and  gati  which 
follows.  The  highest  reputation  and  the  highest  excellence  almost 
always  dcotroy  enry ;  whereas,  oo  the  cofflmoo  supposition,  we 
ought  to  feet  the  greatest  envy,  where  there  is  tlie  greatest  superiority, 
and  the  greaieirt  admiration  of  it  in  others.  If  we  never  become 
entirely  free  from  it  in  modern  works,  it  is  because  with  re«pect  to 
them  wc  can  never  '  maVc  assurance  double  euro,'  by  having  our  own 
feelings  conGrmed  by  the  united  voices  of  ages  and  nations.  True 
genitti  and  true  fame  seize  our  ndmiralion,  and  oar  admiration,  when 
once  excited,  bccomcsa  passion, and  we  take  a  delight  iocxaggeratisg 
theexcelEencenof  our  idol  as  if  they  were  our  own.  On  the  contrary, 
wc  all  envy  that  repotaiion  which  is  acquired  bj-  trick  or  cunning,  or 
by  mere  shewy  accomplishments,  as  when  with  roodcraic  talents. 


'  Mt.  Sovthc]' ii,  il  ii  hoped,  politicall)' tccuncild  to  Mr.  D[T<ini,  ibct  his 
siKcotion  to  the  Liumtship,  Whicb  «f  tht<e  two  wrilrra  ia  tbc  btltcr  port,  (t 
wouM  Sc  pretuinptiioui  in  gi  to  >l«Urnitoc.  Vtr  nmld  loonei  determiiM  vluch 
wii  iIiE  hnnottf  min.  Mr.  Dryilen,  w<  belitvc,  ntvtt  wrote  lUpeMc  SMtaMs, 
Jacobin  0<)«i,  or  Revolutionaiy  Epic  Poem*.  How  the  Prince  miut  Isa^,  if  Iw 
on  bath  *t  sny  (hin|.  He  might  a*  welt  faive  mide  his  chiplain  his  histvrlul 
psiout  I 
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dexteroiuly  applied,  or  sn  ippctl  to  igtuxsot  ctedulity,  a  man  '  gna 
ibt  tan  of  th«  maJHlJc  woifd,'  and  obtaint  the  highett  charactrr  for 
.  quaUtics  which  h«  dots  no4  po«KH.     It  becomes  aa  impoiturc  aod  ao 
f'HWult,  which  we  rewmt  as  auch. 

Tbe  jealout^  and  uneasiness  produced  in  the  mind  by  a  pedantic  or 
daztJiag  ditplay  of  UKlc8t>  accotnplishnieats  may  be  traced  to  a  similar 
■•Onrce.      Hence  the  old  objeclioni  malcriam  tuptraiat  e^u/.      Tnic 
I  warm  ih  and  vigour  communicate  warmth  and  vigour:  and  we  are  no 
llooger  inclined  to  dupute  the  inipiratioo  of  the  oracle,  when  wc  feel 
the  '  present  Dirus*  in  our  own  bonoms,     Wui  when  without  gaining 
any  new  light  or  heat,  we  only  find  our  ideas  thrown  into  confiuion 
aod  perplexity  by  ao  an  that  we  caanot  comprehend,  this  t«  a  Icind 
of  superiority  which  must  always  be  painful,  and  can  never  be  cordially 
admitted.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt  were  always  riewed,  except  by  tho»e  of  his  own  pany, 
with  a  sort  of  jealousy,  and  gnidgingly  ncknowledgrd  :  while  tliose  of 
hi*  more  popular   rivals  were  admitted   liy  all  parties  in  the  most 
onreaerved  manner,  and  carried  by  acclamation.     Mr.   Burke  was 
Komed  only  by  the  common  herd  of  politicians,  who  did  oot  undcr- 
■und  him.     So  on  the  sUgc,  wc  im;tgine  Mrt.  Sidduns  could  hardly 
have  excited  envy  or  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  any  person,  not  totally 
devoid  of  common  Hcosibility ;  because  her  talents  bore  down  all 
opposition,  and  tilled  tbe  mind  at  once  with  delight  and  awe.     Mr. 
Keto  has  a  nroDg  ai>d  most  absurd  party  ag^nst  him :  but  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  if  his  figure,  «i  his  voice,  or  his  judgmcat,  wcic 
better,  that  is,  if  he  had  fewer  defecti,  he  would  hare  fewer  detractors 
from   his  excellencies.      Any  peculiar  defects  excite   Hdicute   aod 
enmity  by  bringing  the  whole  claim  lo  our  applause  into  <]ucstion> 
A  perfect  actor  would  not  be  an  object  of  en*-y  even  to  aonic  news- 
paper critics.     Perfect  beauty  excites  this  feeling  less  among  women 
than  half  pretcnsioos  to  ii.     In  the  sumc  mafincr,  upstart  wealth  or 
oewly  acquired  honour*  produce  contempt  rather  than  respect,  from 
not  being  accompanied  with  any  itrooc  or  permanent  associations  of 
pleasure   or    power.     There   is   nothing  more  apt  to  occasion  the 
feeling  of  eniy  than  the  sudden  and  unexpected  rise  of  persons  wc 
have   long    known    tinder    different    ctrcum stances,   not    from    the 
immediate  compsrisoa  with  ourselves  (the  extravagant  admiration  of 
each  other's  talents  imong  friends  is  an  answer  to  this  suppontion)  to 
much  as  from  the  disbelief  of  the  reality  of  thnr  pretenrions,  and  our 
iiubility  to  overcome  our  previous  prejudice  against  them.     It  is  the 
aame  where  striking  mental  inequalities  exist,  or  where  the  moral 
propettien  render  us  averte  to  acknowledge  merit  of  a  different  kind. 
Of  where  the  countenance  or  otaaaer  docs  not  denote  genius.     Every 
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tuch  incoognihy  iocrcatn  ibe  difficulty  of  coonectbg  hearty  admira- 
tion with  ideal  lo  oppo&iie  to  ii.  1  ha7e  known  aitist*  whoie 
pbynognomy  wit  co  mucti  againct  th«in,  thit  oo  one  would  evcT 
tliink  highly  of  ihcm,  though  they  were  to  paint  like  RBphacI ;  and 
I  oace  heird  3  very  scntible  man  say,  thai  it  Sir  ItXK  Newtos  bad 
litp«d,  h«  could  not  have  fancied  him  10  be  a  great  mia.  I  myielf 
hare  felt  a  jealousy  of  prcicnsiont  which  I  thought  inferior  10  my 
own.  hut  I  never  knew  what  envy  of  great  lalenti  vat.  I  da  not 
indeed  like  to  be  put  down  by  percon*  I  d«spi>e,  or  to  (eetn  to 
mytclf  lc»  than  nothing.  Id  a  word,  we  feel  the  nine  jealousy  xnd 
irritation  ac  seeing  othert  ^uipaueij,  whom  wr  have  been  accoscomed 
to  admire ;  and  what  h  more,  grow  jealoua  of  our  own  approximation 
to  an  cnguolity  with  them,  livery  iogcnuou*  isiod  >hrtnk>  from  a 
comparison  of  iieclf.  with  what  it  looks  up  to,  and  is  uhitned  of  any 
adranuge  it  may  ^ain  over  those  whom  it  regardi  aa  having  higher 
powers  and  pretcntioot^  I'he  idta  of  fame  >■  too  pure  and  nctcd  to 
be  mingled  with  our  own.  Our  admiration  of  ochcri  »  Kroncer  than 
our  vanity.  Poor  indeed  is  that  mind  which  has  no  other  ulol  but 
tcir.  It  is  the  want  of  ail  real  imagination  ud  eotluiniiUiini  or  that 
little  glittering  halo  of  pcrional  conceit  which  surrounds  every 
Frenchman,  and  does  not  suffer  him  to  see  or  fed  any  thing  beyond 
it,  that  makes  the  French  perhaps  the  most  contemptible  people  in 
the  world. 

ON  THE  PREDOMINANT  PRINCIPLES  AND 
EXCITEMENTS  IN  THE  HUMAN  MIND 
*  The  web  of  our  lives  is  ol  a  minBled  ytm.' 
nr&Hnw.]  [Fiimtty  a6,  tti{. 

*  AkTHOmv  CooRLt  Uftcttis,  a  most  learned  and  unfortunate  Italian, 
born  1446, -was  a  striking  instance'  («ay»  his  biographer)  *of  the 
miieriet  men  bring  upoo  themselves  by  setting  ihcir  aifections  un- 
reasonably on  trifles.  This  learned  mn-D  lived  at  Korh,  and  liad  an 
apartment  in  the  palace.  His  room  waa  so  Tcry  darki  that  he  was 
forced  to  use  a  candle  in  the  day  time ;  and  one  day,  going  abroad 
without  putting  it  out,  his  library  was  set  00  lire,  and  some  paper* 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  were  burned.  The  instant  be 
was  informed  of  tJiis  ill  news,  he  was  af^ctrd  eien  to  madness.  He 
ran  furiously  co  the  palace,  and,  stopping  at  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
he  cried  aloud,  "Chcist  Jcnis!  what  mighty  crime  have  I  commincd  ? 
whom  of  your  followers  haTC  I  ever  injured,  that  you  thus  rage  with 
inexpiable  hatred  again*t  me  i  "  Then  turning  himself  to  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  near  at  hand,  "Virgin  "  (says  he)  '*  hear  whxt 
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I  hare  to  My*  for  [  (peak  ia  eirtiMt,  and  with  a  componed  cptrit.  If 
I  &haU  happcD  u>  addicM  you  in  my  dying  moiDcniF,  1  humbly  cauuC 
JDU  ool  to  hesr  mc,  nor  rcccirc  mc  into  heaven,  for  I  am  dctciininMl 
lo  ipcnd  all  eternity  in  hell."  ThoK  who  heard  these  bluphemoui 
cxpiCMoat  cDd»vourcd  to  comfort  him,  but  all  to  do  purpotcj  for, 
the  Mcicty  of  mank^ind  being  no  longer  iupponabjc  to  htm,  he  left 
the  city,  and  retired,  tike  a  tange,  to  the  deep  solitude  of  a  wood. 
Sonw  uy  he  was  mmdcrcd  there  by  rufiiaat ;  others  that  he  died 
at  Bologna,  in  1500,  oflct  mnch  coniriiion  and  penitence.* 

Abnott  erery  one  ma^  here  read  the  history  of  bin  own  life. 
There  U  tcareely  a  momcot  to  which  wc  are  not  in  tome  degree 
guilty  of  the  uiue  lund  of  abiurdity,  which  wit  here  carried  10  such 
a  BDgalar  excett.  We  waste  our  tegreii  on  what  cannot  be  recalled^ 
or  fix  our  dctire*  oo  what  we  know  cannot  be  atuincd.  Erery  hour 
is  the  eUvc  of  the  lait ;  and  wc  arc  ocldom  ma&tcTi  cither  of  our 
ibougbtB  or  of  our  actioni.  We  are  the  creaturei  of  imagination, 
Miioo,  and  Klf-will,  more  than  of  reason  or  even  of  sclf-intercit. 
MNHacau,  in  his  Bmilius,  proposed  to  educate  a  perfectly  reasonable 
nan,  who  wat  to  have  pastions  and  alfections  like  othei  men,  but  with 
an  abaolute  control  over  them.  He  wai  to  love  and  to  be  wiie.  Thia 
it  a  coatradiciion  in  lermi.  I£vcn  in  the  common  tranuciioos  and 
daily  iaiercourK  of  life,  we  arc  governed  by  whim,  caprice,  piejudtce, 
or  accident.  The  ^liitg  of  a  tea<up  puti  us  out  of  temper  tor  the 
day :  add  a  quarrel  that  commenced  about  the  pattern  of  a  gown  may 
end  only  with  our  lives. 

'  Fricmli  now  f««  ivrom, 
On  a  Hinenuon  of  a  iloii,  break  out 
To  iHtlcmi  tnmiiy.     So  felled  foes 
Whote  paoioni  and  whow  ploti  havr  broke  their  tieep,* 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  wime  chance, 
Some  trick  not  n-orth  an  egg,  thai]  grow  dear  friendi. 
And  ioieijoin  ilieiT  iuuH.' 

We  are  little  better  than  humoured  children  to  the  last,  and  jilay  a 
mischicvogs  game  at  cioca  purposes  with  our  own  hap^'iix'**  "id  that 
of  others. 

W«  have  given  the  above  story  as  a  itrlktag  cootradictioa  to  the 
prrrailio^  dociiinc  of  modern  systems  of  morals  and  metapbytics, 
thai  man  is  purely  a  sensual  and  scllish  animal,  governed  tolely  by  a 
regard  either  to  his  inunediate  gratiiication  or  future  intefcst.  This 
docuinc  wc  mean  to  oppoK  with  all  our  might,  whenever  wc  meet 
with  it.  Wc  are.  however,  less  disposed  to  qoarrel  mth  it,  as  it  is 
opposed  to  teaMtn  and  philosophy,  than  as  it  interferei  with  comntoo 
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aeiuc  and  obicrvittoii.  If  Uic  abwniity  in  qocfdon  had  bcca  coofiacd 
to  the  Bchoola,  we  Khoald  not  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  meddle 
witb  it :  but  it  haa  gat  abroad  in  the  world,  hu  crept  iato  bdiei' 
toiJcttct)  ia  cntcicd  in  the  c<>ininon-[)Ucc  of  beaux,  is  in  the  mouth  of 
Ihc  karncd  and  ignorant,  and  forma  a  part  of  popular  opinion.  It  i> 
perpetually  applied  as  a  false  measure  to  ihe  characters  and  conduct 
of  men  in  the  contmon  affairs  u(  the  wurld,  and  it  is  therefore  our 
buiioeu  to  rectify  it  if  we  can.  In  (act,  whoerer  tet>  out  oo  the 
idea  of  reducing  all  our  motives  and  actions  to  a  simple  principle, 
muat  either  take  a  rery  narrow  and  nupcrGcial  view  of  human  nature, 
or  make  a  very  pervcriie  use  of  his  UDderttaoding  in  reatoning  on  what 
he  sect.  The  frame  of  our  mindB,  like  that  of  our  bodies,  is 
exceedingly  complicated.  Uetides  mere  »enaibtlity  to  pleasure  and 
pain,  there  are  other  originiil  independent  pctnciplcDi  neccwarily  inter- 
woven with  the  nature  of  nun  as  an  aairc  and  intelligent  being,  and 
which,  blended  logcthcr  in  differeat  proportiooi,  gjic  their  form  and 
colour  to  our  lircv.  Without  some  other  eucntliil  t'^culties,  such  ai 
will,  imagination,  Sec,  to  give  effect  and  direction  to  our  physical 
«en»bility,  this  fuculty  could  be  of  oo  possible  uw  or  inJloencc;  and 
with  thotie  other  faculties  joined  (o  it,  this  pretended  instinct  ofielf- 
love  will  he  subject  to  be  trver lastingly  modilicd  and  controlled  by 
those  faculties,  both  in  what  regards  our  own  good  and  that  of  others ; 
thiit  in,  muitt  itself  become  in  a.  great  measure  depeniJem  oo  the  very 
instrumeiitl  it  tmn.  The  two  most  predominanl  priDcipIca  in  the 
mind,  betides  sensitnlity  and  self' interest,  are  iroaginatioa  and  self- 
will,  or  (in  general)  the  love  of  strong  excitement,  both  in  thought 
and  action.  To  tnete  sources  may  b«  traced  the  various  paacions, 
pursuits,  liabitt,  afTections,  foUtei  and  caprices,  virtues  and  vices  of 
miinkind.  Wc  shall  confine  outselvei  in  the  preaest  article,  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  imagtnaUon  over  the 
feetlnge.  To  an  intellectual  being,  it  camnot  be  ahogctbet  artntnry 
what  ideas  it  nhiill  have,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful.  Our  tdeas 
do  not  originate  in  our  love  of  picuute,  and  they  cannot  therefore 
depend  abiolutely  upon  it.  They  have  another  principle.  If  the 
imagination  were  '  the  aervile  Hiave '  of  our  aelf-Iove,  if  oar  ideas  were 
rmaioations  of  our  senittivc  nature,  encouraged  if  agreeable,  and 
excluded  the  instant  they  became  otherwise,  or  encroached  on  the 
former  principle)  then  there  might  be  a  tolerable  pretence  for  the 
Epicurean  phitoRophy  which  is  here  tpoken  of  Dut  for  any  ouch 
entire  and  mechanical  subserviency  oi  the  operationi  of  tlie  one 
principle  to  the  dictates  of  the  other*  there  ii  not  the  sligbtett  found*- 
tion  in  reality.  The  attention  which  the  mind  gives  to  iu  ideas  it 
not  always  owing  to  the  giatilicatiOB  derived  from  them,  but  to  tho 
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atrmgtli  and  truth  of  the  imprruionE  ihcmiclvci,  r^.  to  theti  tnvoltio* 
tary  power  over  ihe  mind.  This  ol>«cfvaiion  will  account  for  a  very 
KcDcrd  principle  in  the  mind,  which  cannot,  wc  conccite,  be  uti»- 
utctordy  explained  in  any  other  way,  we  mean  ibe po<axr  of/ajciitatian. 
Ever;  one  hu  heard  the  (tory  of  tlie  giil  wlio  being  left  alooe  by 
her  compamofit,  b  order  to  fri|;hteii  her,  in  a  room  with  a  deftd  body, 
at  firat  attempted  to  get  out,  and  shrieked  riolenily  for  asustance,  but 
finding  hervff  nhut  in,  ran  and  embraced  the  corpae,  and  waa  found 
fcowlcsa  in  it«  arms. 

[|  ii  said  that  in  such  cases  there  is  a  desperate  ciTbrt  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  dread  by  convening  ii  into  the  reality.  There  may  be 
•omc  truth  in  this  account,  but  we  do  not  think  it  contain*  the  whole 
tneb.  The  event  produced  in  the  piesent  iniuncc  docs  not  bear  out 
the  concluiion.  The  progress  of  the  pasuon  does  not  seem  to  hare 
been  that  of  diminishing  or  rcmoring  the  terror  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  object,  but  of  carrying  this  terror  to  its  height  from  an 
interne  and  irresistible  impulse,  overcoming  eveiy  other  feeling. 

It  u  a  vell-kiMwti  fact  that  few  persons  can  stand  safely  on  the 
tdge  of  a  precipice,  or  walk  along  the  parBpct  wall  of  a  house, 
without  being  in  danger  of  lliroving  themselves  down ;  not  we 
preaume  from  a  principle  of  self- preservation  ;  but  in  conse<]uence  of 
a  strong  idea  hiring  taken  poascstion  of  the  mind,  from  which  it 
cannot  well  escape,  which  absorbs  every  other  consideration,  and 
confounds  and  overrules  all  «elf  regsrtls.  The  impBlse  cannot  in  this 
case  be  resolved  into  a  dcvic  to  remove  the  uneaetncss  of  fear,  for 
the  only  danger  arises  from  the  fear.  We  ha^e  been  told  by  a 
penon,  not  at  all  given  to  exaggeration,  that  he  once  felt  a  strong 

I  propensity  to  throw  himself  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  lead,  into 
rhich  he  was  looking.     These  are  what  Shaketpear  calls  '  the  toys 

lef  detperation.'     People  sometimes  marry,  and  even  iiill  in  love  on 

fthia  pnociplc — that  is,  through  mere  apprehenttoo,  or  what  is  called 
a  lataliiy.  In  like  roaoocr,  we  find  instances  of  persons  who  are  as 
H  were  naturally  delighted  with  whaterer  is  disagreeable, — who 
cudi  all  sons  of  unbecoming  tones  and  gcsiiues, — who  always  say 

Evhat  they  should  not,  and  whai  they  do  not  mean  to  say, — in  whom 
tntemperanee  of  imagination  and  incontinence  of  tongue  are  a  disease, 
and  who  arc  governed  by  an  almost  inf^illiblc  instinct  of  absurdity. 

The  loTC  of  imitation  has  the  same  general  source.  We  dispuie 
for  ercf  about  Hogarth,  and  the  question  can  never  be  decided 
according  to  the  common  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Ustc.     Hit  pictures 

.  appeal  to  the  love  of  truth,  cot  to  the  sense  of  beauty ;  but  the  one  is 
much  an  ctsemial  principle  of  our  nature  aa  the  other.     They  fill 

■■p  the  roid  of  the  mind  ;  they  preient  an  everlasting  succcuion  and 
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variety  of  idcoi.  There  »  a  fine  obecmtton  tomewhcrc  nude  by 
Aristotle,  that  tlx  mind  haa  a  Dacuril  appctiic  of  curioai'.y  or  desire 
10  know;  and  ■mntt  of  that  knowlKige  which  enmet  tn  by  the  eye, 
fbi  this  prcKBta  ua  with  the  greaictt  rariety  of  di JTercocei.'  Hogarth 
ii  relished  only  by  persons  of  a  ceriain  strength  of  mind  aod  pcneua- 
tion  into  character ;  for  the  lubjects  in  themseivcs  are  oot  pleating, 
and  thit  objccticn  !•  only  redeemed  by  the  cxerciK  and  actirity 
which  they  gifc  lo  the  uodcrsiandiDK-  The  jtreat  difference  between 
what  is  meant  by  a  severe  and  an  etfeminaie  taaie  or  (tyle,  defends 
on  the  dittinction  here  made. 

Our  teasing  oursclres  to  recollect  the  names  of  placed  or  persons 
we  have  forgotten,  the  love  of  riddles  and  of  ibiiruse  philoutphyt  aic 
all  illuttration*  of  the  lame  ^neral  principle  of  corioaicy,  or  the  love 
of  inicliccnial  excitement.  Again,  our  impatience  to  be  delivered  of 
a  secret  that  we  know  ;  the  necessity  which  lovers  have  for  cooSdaou, 
auHculsr  confewion,  and  the  declarations  so  commonly  mide  by 
criminals  of  thcit  f^ili,  are  etTccis  of  the  involuntary  power  exerted 
by  the  inuginaiion  over  the  fecHngs.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue, 
than  that  the  whole  courie  of  our  ideas,  patsioni,  and  pursuits,  is 
lei^Iated  by  a  regard  to  self-interest.  Our  attachment  to  certain 
objects  is  much  oflener  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  imprestiDn 
they  make  on  ut,  to  their  power  of  rivetting  and  lilting  the  attention, 
than  to  the  gratification  wc  derive  from  them.  Wc  arc  perhaps  ntorc 
apt  to  dwell  upon  circumBtances  that  excite  disgosc  and  shock  our 
feelingt,  thnn  on  those  of  an  ,igr««able  nature.  This,  at  leait,  ii  the 
case  where  this  disposition  is  particularly  strong,  as  in  people  of 
nervous  feelings  and  morbid  habits  of  tliinking.  Thus  ilie  mind  !s 
often  haunted  with  pninfiil  images  and  recollections,  from  the  hold 
they  have  taken  of  ihc  imaginatioD.  Wc  cannot  shake  ihcm  oft", 
though  we  strive  to  do  it:  nay,  wc  even  court  ihcit  company;  we 
will  not  part  with  them  out  of  our  presence;  we  strain  our  aching 
sight  after  them  i  we  anxiouslv  recal  every  feature,  and  contonplatc 
them  io  all  their  aggravated  colours.  There  arc  a  thoaiaiid  passions 
and  fancies  that  thwnrt  our  purposes  and  disturb  our  repose.  Grief 
and  (em  are  almost  as  welcome  inmates  of  the  breast  as  hope  or  joy, 
and  more  obstinately  cherished.  We  return  lo  the  objects  which 
have  excited  them,  we  brood  over  thcra,  they  become  almost  insepar- 
able from  the  mind,  necessary  to  it ;  they  aMimiiate  all  oVjeCtt  to  the 
gloom  of  our  own  thoughu,  and  make  the  will  a  ]>arty  agaiim  Itadf. 
This  is  one  chief  source  of  most  of  the  passions  that  prey  like 
vultures  on  the  heart,  and  embitter  bnmao  lite.  We  hear  moralist* 
and  divines  pcqiciually  exclaiming,  with  mingled  tndignatioo  aiKl 
nirpriae,  at  dte  folly  of  mankind  in  obstinately  peniating  in  tfacw 
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tofumitiufi  £Dd  Tiolpnt  poMionc,  mcli  as  ravy,  rcvtngp,  solIenaoH, 
dmatr,  4cc.  Thi*  is  lo  them  a  mystery  -,  and  it  will  slwajr*  remain 
an  inexplicable  one,  while  the  love  of  happincM  a  coondcrcd  u  the 
onlv  spring  of  tiumao  conduct  and  deiirea. 

We  (halt  re*ume  tbi*  lubject  in  a  future  paper.' 


THE  LOVF.  OF  POWER  OR  ACTION  AS  MAIN  A 
PRINCIPLE  IN  THE  HUMAN  MIND  AS  SENSI- 
BILITV  TO  PLEASURE  OR  PAIN 

Tit  BjimoMtr.']  Ijifril^,  1815. 

Twt  love  oF  power  or  action  ii  another  iodepeixlent  principle  of  the 
bumaa  mind,  Id  the  diiTcrcai  degrees  in  which  it  exists,  and  which 
are  not  by  any  meanii  in  exact  proportioo  to  its  physcal  sensibility. 
It  iMin*  erideflily  absurd  to  suppo*c  that  seniiEnlity  to  pleasure  or 
puo  is  the  only  principle  of  action.  It  it  almost  too  obvious  to 
renark,  that  teoiibiliiy  alone,  without  an  active  principle  in  the  mind, 
coold  never  produce  action.  The  soni  might  lie  diswlved  in 
pleasuict  or  be  agodiscd  with  woe;  but  the  impulscB  of  fccliof,  in 
order  to  excite  passion,  desire,  or  will,  must  be  first  communicated  to 
M>mc  other  faculty.  There  must  be  a  principle,  a  fund  of  activity 
KHnewbcrci  by  and  through  which  our  KDsibilicy  opctaics ;  and  that 
this  active  principle  owes  all  its  force,  its  precise  degree  and  direciior., 
to  the  settaitive  faailty,  is  neither  self-evident  nor  true-  Strength  of 
will  is  not  always  nor  gcDcrally  in  proportion  to  strco^h  of  feeling. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  activity  at  of  sensibility  in  the  mind ; 
aad  oar  passloot,  characters,  and  purtutu,  often  depend  no  lets  upoa 
the  ofie  than  on  the  other.  Wc  continually  make  a  distincijon  in 
conimoo  discourse  between  sensibility  and  irniibility,  between  passion 
and  feeling,  between  the  nerves  and  muscles ;  and  we  Had  that  the 
most  voluptuous  people  arc  in  general  the  most  indolent.  Every  one 
who  has  loolccd  closely  into  human  nature  must  have  observed  pcnont 
who  are  naturally  and  habitually  restless  in  the  extreme,  hut  without 
any  extraordinary  lusccptibiliiy  to  pleasure  or  pain,  always  mailing  or 
finding  excuses  to  do  something, — whoK  actiont  cooitantly  outrun 

'  At  »  contritt  (■>  th<  •lory  al  tlir  brgmniog  of  Ihii  articlr,  i(  will  tv  not  imiM 
(a  iiwdIhmi  thil  of  Sir  t*Mc  Htwtnn,  on  ■  <oni4wlul  litniUrocoiion.  H«  hsd 
Brvptrcl  Mmc  pipen  (oi  Ih?  prctt  wtlh  gtttl  care  sad  iiudy,  but  htpprninii  to 
ksve  ■  lighicd  cindle  mi  ihr  lablt  with  itwm.  his  Jog  Disrnond  uvFtiuintd  tbe 
na<llr,  ia>l  'he  tiboor  of  vwrat  yetn  w»  dctlrovetl.  Thit  great  ciin,  un  Kt'tag 
wttst  WM  ilone,  onlf  iboolc  hit  held,  *di1  said  wnh  ■  imite^  '  Ah,  DiamiMil,  jrou 
dM't  knw  wlkai  BUtdiKf  yoii  have  •lane  I ' 
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the  occanoi],  and  who  ar«  »gcr  ia  the  jninuit  oF  the  gmtctt  trlflea, 
— whose  impacieoce  of  the  Rmalleit  repose  keept  (hem  alwiyi 
employed  aSoat  nothing, — and  whose  whole  Uvet  are  a  cocitinucd 
work  of  (upcrerogatton.  There  arc  other*  again  who  teem  born  u> 
act  from  a  ipirii  of  contradiction  onljr,  that  is,  who  are  ready  to  act 
not  onl^  without  a  rcaioo,  but  against  it, — who  are  ever  at  crow- 
purpoK*  with  thcmitelTeK  and  otherV) — who  are  not  satisfied  unlcu 
they  are  doinj;  two  opposicr  thing)  at  a  timei — who  contradict 
what  you  say,  and  if  you  assent  to  them,  coatradict  what  they  have 
■aid, — who  regularly  Icare  the  purvuit  in  which  they  arc  successful  to 
engage  in  some  other  in  which  they  hare  no  chance  of  cuccen,— who 
make  a  pornt  of  cncoanierino  difficulties  and  aiming  at  impoisihilitiet, 
that  there  may  he  no  end  ortheic  exhaustlcu  task  :  while  there  is  a 
third  class  whose  vli  inrrUr  scarcely  any  motives  can  ovcrcoin^^ 
who  arc  devoured  by  their  feelings,  and  the  slaves  of  their  passioai;, 
but  who  can  take  do  painti  and  uae  ao  means  to  gratify  ihcm, — who, 
if  roused  to  aaion  by  any  unforetcen  accident,  rt^uirc  a  coatinued 
stiffiolus  <o  urge  them  on, — who  fluctuate  beiw«m  desire  and  want  of 
rctolution, — whose  brightest  projects  burst  like  a  bubble  a*  soon  si 
formed,— who  yield  to  cTcry  obotaclr, — who  almoii  sink  uodcr  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere, — who  cannot  brush  aside  a  cobweb  in  their 
path,  and  are  stopped  by  an  insect's  wing.  Indolence  is  wuit  of  will 
^-thc  abMrnce  or  defect  of  the  active  principle— a  rcpugORnce  to 
motion ;  and  whoever  has  been  much  tormented  with  ihif  ponion, 
must,  we  arc  sure,  have  felt  that  the  inclinatioa  to  indulge  it  is 
something  very  distinct  from  the  love  of  pleasure  or  actual  enjoyment. 
Ambition  is  the  reverse  of  indolence,  and  is  the  lore  of  power  or 
action  in  great  things.  Avarice,  also,  as  it  relates  to  the  acquisition 
of  riches,  ii,  in  a  great  measure,  an  active  and  enterptisiog  tccling; 
oor  does  the  hoarding  of  wealth,  after  it  is  acquired,  seem  to  hive 
much  connection  -with  the  love  of  pleasure.  What  is  called  niggard- 
liness, very  often,  we  are  convinced  front  particular  instances  that  we 
have  known,  arises  teis  from  a  sellith  principle  than  from  a  love  of 
coDthvaace,  from  the  study  of  economy  as  an  an,  for  VMt  of  a 
better,  from  n  pride  in  making  the  most  of  a  little,  and  in  not  exceed- 
ing a  certain  expense  previously  determined  upon  ;  all  which  is 
wilfulness,  and  is  perfectly  consistent,  as  it  is  frequently  found  anited, 
with  the  most  lavish  expenditure  and  the  utmost  disregard  tor 
money  on  other  occasions.  A  miser  may  in  general  be  looked  upon 
as  a  particular  species  of  virtuota.  The  constant  desire  in  the  rich  to 
leave  wealth  in  large  masses,  by  aggrandising  some  branch  of  their 
families,  or  somrtimei  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accumulatr  for  centuries, 
shews  that  the  imagination  has  a  conBidenible  share  in  this  passion. 
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latempcraDce,  dcbaacbcryt  gluttony,  and  other  vices  of  that  kind, 
imjr  be  attribuud  to  an  exceM  of  Kotuality  or  groM  lenittttlity; 
ifaougb  even  here,  we  think  it  evident  that  habitK  o(  ioloxicUioB  are 
produced  <]aiteaa  mucli  bjr  ihc  atrcnj^tb  u  by  the  j)|;rccablcDc«  of  the 
excitement ;  and  with  mpect  to  some  other  vicious  habits,  cuttosity 
mnke*  tnany  nwre  voUne«  than  inclination.  The  love  of  (ruthf 
when  it  predominates,  produces  iD^uititive  characters,  the  whole 
tribe  of  gouips,  tiJe-bearerit,  harmleaa  buty  bodiet,  your  blunt 
hMMtt  creatures,  who  never  conceal  what  they  think,  and  who  are  the 
more  sure  to  tell  it  you  the  ic»  you  want  to  bear  it, — and  now  and 
then  a  philosopher. 

Our  passions  in  general  are  to  be  traced  more  imfnediareljr  to  the 
utivc  pari  of  our  nature,  to  the  lave  of  power,  or  to  strength  of  will. 
Such  arc  all  thoie  which  arise  out  t>f  the  difficulty  of  accomplishment, 
which  become  more  intense  from  the  e^ortt  made  to  atuun  the 
ebjecL,  and  which  derive  their  strength  from  oppositioiL.  Mr.  Hobbcs 
■aya  well  on  iht^i  subject : 

■  But  for  an  utmost  end,  in  which  the  ancient  philosophers  placed 
felicity,  and  disputed  much  concerning;  the  way  thereto,  there  is  no 
•uch  thing  in  this  world  nor  vriy  to  it,  than  to  Utopia;  for  while  we 
live,  we  have  desire*,  and  desire  pre>uppo»eih  a  further  end.  Seeing 
all  delight  if  apatite*  and  desire  of  Bomclhing  further,  there  can  be 
no  coDtcDtmcnt  but  ia  procctdtn;!.  and  thcrefoic  we  are  not  to  marvel, 
'wbni  we  see  that  as  men  attain  to  more  riches,  honour,  or  other 
power,  so  their  appetite  continually  groweth  more  and  more;  and 
when  they  arc  come  to  the  utmost  degree  of  some  kind  of  power, 
they  pursue  some  other,  at  long  as  in  any  kiiui  they  think  themceives 
behind  any  other.  Of  those  therefore  that  have  atuined  the  highest 
'  degree  of  honour  and  riches,  some  have  affected  mastery  in  some  art, 
tu  Nero  in  mtiiic  and  poetry,  Commodus  in  the  art  of  a  gladiator; 
and  such  as  affect  oot  some  such  thing,  must  lind  divcrsioa  and 
rccreaiian  of  their  thoughts  in  the  contcniion  cither  of  play  oi  business, 
ai>d  men  justly  complain  ss  of  a  great  grief  that  they  know  not  what 
to  do.  Kelicily,  therefore,  by  which  we  mean  continual  delight, 
consists  not  in  having  proipcred,  but  in  prospering.' 

This  account  of  human  nature,  true  as  it  is,  would  be  a  mere 
ronuoce,  if  physical  leotibiiity  were  the  only  faculty  essential  to  man, 
thu  is,  if  wc  were  the  slaves  of  volupluoas  indolence.  Bui  our 
desires  are  kindled  by  their  own  beat,  the  will  is  urged  on  by  a 
restless  impulse,  and,  without  action,  enjoyment  become*  insipid. 
kThe  |»Baioas  of  men  are  not  in  proportion  only  to  theit  sensibility,  or 
to  the  desirableneis  of  the  object,  but  to  the  violence  and  irritability 
of  their    tempers,  and    the    obstacles  to  their    success.     Thus  an 
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object,  to  wbkh  wr  were  almost  todifTerent  while  we  thought  it  in  our 
power,  often  excite*  the  moti  ardent  pursuit  or  the  nKHt  paiafiil 
regret*  at  iood  xi  il  is  placed  out  of  otir  reach.  How  eloquently  i» 
the  conuadictioD  between  our  deiires  and  our  saccesi  dewribed  in 
Don  Quixote  where  it  it  ttud  of  the  lover,  thai '  he  courted  a  ttatoe, 
hunted  the  wind,  cried  alond  to  the  dr«crt ! ' 

The  necenrty  of  action  to  ihe  mind,  and  the  keen  edge  it  gives  lo 
our  desires,  u  shewn  in  the  dilFcrent  rittuc  ue  set  oo  pasi  and  future 
object*.      It   i*   commonly   and   wc   might   nlniou   uy   untrertaJly 
nwposed,  th;ic  there  it  an  esseottal  dilTerence  in  the  two  cases.     In 
thit  innance,  however,  the  strength  of  our  ptriorw  has  converted  an 
evident  absurdity  irto  one  of  the  niott  ioveurate  prejudices  of  the 
hum:in  mind.     Th^i  the  future  is  really  or  in  itself  of  more  COD- 
seqaeiicc  than  the  past,  is  what  ve  can  neither  asteot   to  nor  even 
CDDceire.     [t  is  true,  the  past  has  ceased  to  be  and  is  no  longer  any 
tiling,  except  to  the  mind  :  but  the  future  is  sliil  to  come,  and  hu  aa 
existence  in  the  mind  only.     The  one  is  at  an  end,  the  other  hot  not 
even  had  a  beginning  ;  both  ate  purely  ideal:  so  that  this  argvmcDt 
would  ])t«ve  that  the  present  only  is  m  any  real  ralne*  and  that  both 
p.-ist  nnd  future  objects  are  equally  indifFcrem,  alike  nothing.     Indeed, 
the  future  is,  if  possible,  more  imaginary  than  the  past ;  for  the  pa<t 
may  in  some  sense  lie  said  to  exist  in  its  consequences ;  it  acu  still ; 
it  is  present  to  ui  in  its  ef^cts;  the  mouldering  ruins  and  broken 
fragments  still  remain  i  bvt  of  ibc  future  there  is  no  trace.     What 
;i  tdank  does  the  history  of  the  world  for  ihc  next  six  tbousarul  years, 
present  to  the  mind,  compared   with  chat   of  the  last !     All   tbsi 
strikes  the  imagination,  or  excites  any  iatcicst  in  tlic  mighty  Kent*  is 
wiai  hat  irrn.     Neither  in  reality,  then,  nor  as  a  ntbject  of  general 
contemplation,  has  the  future  any  adtrantage  over  the  past ;  bnt  with 
rrspccC  to  our  own  passions  and   purtuils  it  has.     Wc   regret  Uie 
pleasure*  we  hare  enjoyed,  and  eagerly  aoticipntc  those  which  are  to 
come;   we  dwell  with  satisfiiction  on  the  evils  from  which  we  have 
escaped,  and   dread   future   pain.     The   good  that  is  past   is    like 
money  that  is  spent,  which  is  of  no  use,  and  about  which  we  give 
oursdves  no  &rther  concern.     The  good  we  expect  ii  like  a  store 
vet  untouched,  io  the  enjoyment  of  which   wc  promise  ourselves 
lafiailc  gratification.     What  has  happened   to   us  we   think   of  no 
consequence, — what  is  to  happen  to  us,  of  ttie  greatest.     Why  to  i 
Because  the  one   is   in    our    power,   and    the   other  not ;    because 
the  cfTona  of   the  will  to  bring  an  object  to  pass   or    to  avert    it 
strengthen  our   attachment  to    or   out    aversion    from  that  object ; 
because  the  habitual  pursuit  of  any  Mirpoee  redoubles  the  ardour  of 
our  pursuit,  and  converts  the  speculative  and    indolent  interest  we 
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.ihdllkl  athenrisp  akc  in  it  into  ml  pianan.  Our  regrns,  uudety, 
■nd  witbea,  are  thrown  away  upon  the  pott,  but  we  encourage  our 
diipositioo  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  ihc  future,  u  o(  the 
atnxMt  uie  in  aiding  our  resolution!  and  EiimuIaiiDf;  our  exerttottt. 

It  in  tome  measure  coafirm>  thi>  theory,  that  nien  uttach  mor« 
or  less  tmjiortaiice  lo  p»i  and  future  efmt*,  according  as  they  arc 
morr  or  lets  n^ged  in  action  and  the  busj'  tcenes  of  life.  I'hon 
who  hiTc  a  fortuoe  to  mske,  or  arc  io  pur*uit  of  rank  and  power,  arc 
rcgardlna  of  the  past,  for  it  doee  not  conuibucc  lo  their  views :  thoic 
who  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  think,  ukc  nearly  the  tame  ioterrR  in 
the  pau  »  in  thr  future.  The  contemplation  of  the  one  i*  as  deiighi- 
fal  and  real  at  of  the  other.  The  Ncawn  of  hope  comet  to  an  end, 
bm  the  renwmbrance  of  it  it  left.  The  pan  Hill  lirt^  in  the  memory 
of  thoM  who  have  Iciture  to  look  back  upon  the  way  that  they  have 
trod,  aad  aa  from  it  'catch  i^limpsci  liiit  nnaj  make  thcni  Ictt 
forlorn.'  The  turbulence  of  acrion  and  unr<iitine«i>  of  desire  muti 
dwell  upon  the  future ;  it  it  only  amidst  the  innocence  of  thephcrdt, 
in  the  tunplicity  of  the  pastoral  age»,  that  a  tomb  was  found  with  this 
intcriiition — '  I  al^o  vfx%  ax  Akcatium  ! ' 

We  feel  that  tome  apology  it  necettary  for  haTtng  thut  plunged 
our  reader*  all  at  once  into  the  middle  of  iiietapbyiicB.  If  it  should 
be  asked  what  k9c  such  studiet  are  of,  we  might  answer  with  Humci 
ptrbapt  ofnoiu,  txeefl  thai  ihert  are  etrtan  ftrnni  wh»^ii  more  tnler- 
taiitmtni  ia  item  iban  t/r  any  other.  An  account  of  thii  niatler*  with 
which  we  were  amused  ounu'lTcs,  and  which  may  therefore  amuie 
othert,  we  met  with  tome  time  ago  in  a  mttaphytjeal  allegory^  which 
begins  iu  this  manner : — 

*  In  the  depth  of  a  foreat,  in  the  kingdom  of  ladoaun,  lived  a 
mookeyi  who,  before  hit  latt  step  of  transmigration,  had  occujned 
a  htuiian  (cncmeni.  He  had  been  a  Biamin,  ekiiful  in  thcologyt  and 
ia  all  absirute  learning.  He  was  wont  to  hold  in  adraiiation  the 
ways  of  Nature,  and  delighted  to  penetrate  the  myiteriec  in  which 
abc  was  enrobed;  but  in  pursuing  the  foottUps  of  pbiloK>])hy,  he 
wandered  too  far  from  the  abode  oi  the  social  Virtues.     In  order  to 

Surtue  hit  studies,  he  had  retired  to  a  cave  on  tlie  banki  of  the 
uniDa.  There  he  forgot  society,  and  neglected  ablution ;  anil  thcns 
fore  hit  soul  was  degraded  to  a  condition  betow  humanity.  So 
tBTctnate  were  the  habiu  which  he  had  contracted  in  his  human 
Hate^  that  hit  tpini  was  ttill  ioflacnced  by  his  paction  for  abitrusc 
■tod/.  He  sojourned  in  thit  wood  from  youth  to  age,  rcgudteu  of 
everything,  tavr  locoa-nalt  and  mtiaphyna.  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  be  content  to  paat  our  time  much  in  the  time  way  at  this 
learned  savage,  if  wc  could  only  iind  a  substitute  for  his  cocoa-nuts  I 
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Wc  do  not  faowever  vriih  to  recomaieiKl  the  umc  purimt  to  othcn, 
eor  to  dustude  them  from  it.  It  has  tti  pleasurei  ^ad  ha  paint — iti 
(u<ccMcf  and  its  ditappointmcDU.  It  ■•  neither  quite  to  fubtime  Dor 
({iiltc  M  tinintcrcEting  as  it  if  iomctimct  rcpicsrrircd>  The  worei  it, 
that  much  thought  on  difficult  suhjectB  tends,  after  a  certain  time,  to 
deitroy  the  natural  gaiety  and  dancing  uf  the  spirits ;  it  dcidcni  the 
dwtic  force  of  the  mind,  weighs  upon  the  heart,  and  nuke*  ui 
imeDitble  to  the  common  cnjoytnents  and  pursuits  of  life. 

*  Sthencc  no  fairy  lighti,  no  quick'ning  ny, 
Nor  itir  of  pu]»e,  not  object*  tu  entice 
Abroad  tli<  >pirit»(  but  the  clo^tci'd  heart 
Sit»  iquai  at  liome,  like  {Higod  in  a  niche 
Obncurc." 
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reuoning  it  alto  one  braach 
ledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  study  of  man,  however,  doe&,  perhapt, 
lew  harm  than  a  knowtcdgc  of  the  world,  though  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  practical  knowledge  of  vice  and  misery  makes  a  itrongcr 
impreaaion  on  the  mind,  when  it  hat  imbibed  a  habit  of  abstract 
Tcaaoning.  BtiI  ihua  bccomci  embodied  in  a  general  principle)  and 
thewt  it<  harpy  form  in  all  things.  It  it  a  faul,  ineviuble  neccuity 
hanging  over  us.  It  foUowi  ui  wherever  we  go :  if  we  fljr  into  the 
uttemioBt  parti  of  the  canh,  it  is  there :  whether  wc  turn  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  we  cannot  etcape  from  it.  Thi»,  it  it  true,  it  the  disease 
of  phito«ophy ;  but  it  it  one  lo  which  it  is  liable  in  mindi  of  a  certain 
cast,  after  the  GrsI  order  of  expectation  has  been  diubuscd  by 
expeiieoce,  and  the  finer  feelings  have  receired  an  irrecoverable 
shock  from  the  jarring  of  the  world. 

Happy  arc  they  who  live  in  the  dream  of  their  own  cxittcncc, 
and  sec  all  things  in  the  light  of  their  own  mindt;  who  walk  by 
faith  and  hope ;  to  whom  the  guiding  (tar  of  their  youth  teill  shiiM* 
from  afar,  and  into  whom  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  not  entered  t 
They  have  not  been  ■  hurt  by  the  archers,*  nor  has  the  iron  entered 
their  loult.  They  live  in  the  midtt  of  arrows  and  of  death,  uncon- 
scious of  harm.  The  evil  things  come  not  nigh  tbcm.  The  shafts 
of  ridicule  pais  unheeded  by,  and  malice  loaet  iu  sting.  The 
example  of  vice  doei  not  rankle  in  their  breasti,  like  the  poitoned  *hirt 
of  Nctaui.  Hvil  imprcuiont  fall  off  from  them  like  drops  of  water. 
The  yoke  oflifc  is  to  them  light  and  lupportablc.  The  wmM  hxs 
no  hold  on  tliem.  I'hey  are  in  it,  not  of  it ;  and  s  dream  snd  s 
glory  ii  ever  orouod  them  ! 
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Tit  ex^miiur.]  [S/filtmifr  J,  tftlj. 

NoTHiHG  c»a  frequrmly  be  more  tiriking  than  the  difference  of  ttyie 
or  (nannci)  wbcfc  thr  matirr  rcmiuns  the  unic,  at  ia  paraphi3«e»  and 
traiuUtioni.  The  most  rcniailublc  example  which  occurs  to  as  i»  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Fh'wer  amJ  I^a/hy  Chaucer,  and  in  die  modem- 
iutioQ  of  the  tame  pusage  by  Drydcn.  We  (hall  give  .-in  extract 
from  both,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  faim»cir.  The  original  nina 
thui: — 

*  And  I  that  all  ihit  picaxaunt  Mglit  sec, 
Thought  sodainly  I  felte  to  twcct  an  aire 
Of  lh«  elgtmcrr,  that  ccTtaincly 
There  is  no  licttf  I  iirtne.  in  »urli  ili^^iaiif, 
Ne  with  thought!!  fniwanl  and  ronttairc 
60  overbid,  but  11  ihoiilil  Mione  have  bote. 
If  it  bad  uRC*  felt  thii  Hvour  lote. 

And  as  I  itaotl  and  rail  ajiide  mine  eie, 

1  wax  of  ware  llie  faireiC  meillef  tiec. 

Thai  eret  yet  in  all  my  hfe  1  tee. 

As  liill  of  BloHome*  a*  ii  might  be. 

Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretile 

Pro  bough  10  bough,  and  ai  him  liit  he  eet, 

Here  and  there  ot  Mi<lt  and  Jloum  iweet. 

And  to  the  herber  tide  was  joyninj; 
This  faire  tree  of  which  I  h«»e  you  loUl  j 
And  at  the  laat  the  bird  began  to  Hng, 
When  be  had  eaten  wlui  he  <«  wold, 
So  paanng  tncctiy,  that  by  manifold 
It  waa  more  plcakauni  ihaii  I  <.t>uld  devite ) 
And  when  his  song  nas  ended  in  thii  wim. 

The  njghlln^le  with  10  mery  a  note 

Antwrrcd  him,  that  all  the  wood  rang 

So  wdainlyt  that  as  It  wen  a  »ote, 

I  rtood  attonicd,  to  wa«  I  with  the  tang 

Thoniw  Tavithcd,  that  till  iacc  and  lang, 

1  n<  YTttt  in  what  place  I  wat,  nt  where. 

And  aye  xat  thought  she  tang  erm  by  mine  ear. 


Wherefore  I  waited  about  budly 
Ob  every  side.  If  I  her  might  see. 
And  at  the  last  I  gan  fuirHcU  cspte 
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Where  ihe  «t  in  a  fre*h  green  hunt  tree, 
On  the  further  suit  even  riaht  by  me. 
That  K^ve  to  pasung  a  deli-ciou*  Knell, 
Accoioiiig  to  tlic  tglenteTC  full  well, 

Whereor  I  had  to  inly  ^ac  pleasure ; 
Tliat  as  me  ihoug^t  I  lurely  nvlshed  wm 
Ino  Par»Hi«,  where  my  ileHre 
Wm  tor  tn  be  and  nn  further  to  pane. 
At  fur  that  day,  anil  on  the  tnie  gtaise 
I  at  me  dowiie,  for  as  for  mine  intent. 
The  birdei  long  was  tnore  convenient. 

And  mure  plcasauni  to  inc  by  inauifold, 
Than  RicM  01  ilrinkc,  or  any  oihet  thing, 
Thoeto  the  herbcr  nu  >o  frtali  and  cold, 
The  nholcAomc  savoun  eke  to  camfoningi 
That  a  I  deemed,  eith  (he  beginning 
Of  ihc  HTorld  ma  never  lecnc  or  then 
So  pleuaunt  a  grouni;]  of  none  earthly  man. 

And  at  I  sat,  the  birdn  barkening  ihui. 
Me  thought  that  I  hevd  voict*  i«dainly, 
The  Tno»t  iweeteU  and  mott  deliei«tii 
That  evir  miv  wtght  I  trow  truly 
He«rd  in  their  life  f  for  the  harmony 
And  iwect  accord  wm  in  to  good  muukc. 
That  the  voice*  to  angeli  mont  wm  like.' 

In  ihii  pauag,c  ihc  poet  hu  let  Iook  the  rery  tod  of  plcuure. 
There  is  a  (pirit  of  enjoyment  in  it,  of  which  there  seems  no  cikL.  It 
is  the  iDtcDBc  dclif;ht  'which  accompanies  the  dctcriplioo  of  every 
object,  the  fund  of  natural  Mrnsibility  it  diipiayst  which  cooBticutes  its 
whole  essence  and  beauty.  Now  thii  a  shewn  chielly  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  diifcrcnt  objecu  are  antici]>ated.  and  the  eager  wdcome 
which  u  ^Tco  to  them ;  in  hii  tcpcatinK  and  varyioj;  the  circuni- 
iiancea  with  a  renleu  deltghl ;  io  his  quitting  the  lubject  for  a  moment, 
;tnd  then  returning  to  it  again,  at  if  he  could  never  have  ht«  fill  of 
cDJoymcnt.  There  is  linlc  of  this  in  Drydco's  puaphraae.  The 
tame  ideas  are  introduced,  but  not  in  the  same  maoner,  nor  with  the 
tame  tpirit.  The  imagiaatton  of  the  poet  it  not  borne  along  with  the 
tide  of  pleasure — the  vcric  is  not  poured  out,  like  the  natimil  Btraina 
it  detcriWs,  from  pure  dctigh^  but  according  to  rule  and  measure. 
In>tead  of  being  abeorbed  in  his  subject,  he  is  diHatttlied  with  ii,trte« 
10  p.ivc  an  air  oi  dignity  to  it  by  nctitious  orDatneottt  to  amuse  the 
leader  by  ingenious  allunons.  and  divert  his  attcntioo  from  the  progrcu 
of  the  itory  by  the  artifices  of  the  style. 
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'  The  painted  Irirdt,  companiont  of  the  iprin^ 
Hopping  from  *pra;r  to  'pray.  "''"^  heatrf  (o  »ingj 
BoiB  tyti  ind  MFJ  rrceiired  a  like  delight, 
Enchanting  mu^ic,  and  a  chaiminK  (igiil) 
On  Philomel  I  tixrd  m^  whol«  detm, 
And  linmd  for  the  qiie«n  of  all  the  quirt  i 
Kain  would  I  hear  htr  heivmly  vnice  to  (ingt 
And  wanted  yet  an  omen  to  inc  ipring, 
Thui  a*  1  mitf'd,  1  <au  and*  my  eye 
And  Hw  a  medlar  tree  wa«  platitM  nigh : 
The  ipreaidittg  btanche*  maiJe  a  gM>dly  ihow, 
And  full  of  openinc  bloom*  vn*  every  bovgb  i 
A  golilfini:h  there  I  »aw  with  ^atidy  ptide 
Of  painted  piuinct,  that  hopp'd  from  side  (o  tide, 
Slill  peeking  at  the  paWd  (  anJ  Mill  ^1la:  drew 
The  »wcct(  from  every  flow'r,  and  tuck'd  the  dew  ; 
SulKc'd  at  len^h,  the  warbled  in  licr  throat, 
Asd  tun'd  hcT  roicc  to  many  a  meny  note, 
But  indiMiact,  uid  neither  iwcei  nor  cleUr 
Yet  uich  as  aooili'd  my  aoulj  and  pIea*M  my  car. 

Her  ibon  pcrfomiaacc  w-at  no  tooncr  tried, 
WIicD  she  I  sought,  the  ntgbtineilc,  replied  i 
So  tweet,  M>  thrill,  w  wiouily  tut  luog, 
Tliai  the  grove  echo'd,  and  the  ralliei  rung: 
And  I  w>  rsriith'il  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  cniranc'd,  and  had  no  roam  for  thauglHi 
But  all  o'erpowcr'd  with  rctuy  of  blia, 
Wai  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  naradUe  i 
At  Imgth  I  waJ:'d  ;  and  looting  round  the  txiwer. 
Search 'd  every  tree,  and  pry'il  on  every  flower, 
If  any  where  by  chantY  1  might  e»py 
The  tMral  poet  of  the  melody  ; 
For  nill  meihaught  *he  »ung  not  far  away* 
At  laU  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  ipray. 
GiHc  by  my  tide  the  tst,  and  fair  in  u^t, 
Full  in  a  line,  ■gaintt  her  oppoi-ite  < 
Where  ttood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  Inin'd  j 
Asd  both  their  native  iwects  were  well  <'onjoin'd. 

On  the  green  bank  I  tat,  and  liiten'd  long; 
(Sitting  wai  more  tonvenient  for  the  tong) 
Nor  till  her  lay  wn  ended  eouM  I  move, 
But  wifh'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grO"*. 
Oely  methoughl  the  lime  l«u  swiftly  jisw'd, 
And  Fk-ciy  note  1  fcar'd  would  be  the  last. 
My  Mght,  and  uncll,  and  hr-Aiing  were  emptoy'd. 
And  all  three  (cuks  in  full  gutt  enjoy 'd. 
And  what  al«nc  did  all  the  rcrt  (urooH 
The  sweet  poucuion  of  the  fairy  plxc«  j 
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Sinfrlc,  md  cotticidaa  t«  myMlf  alone 
Of  plnuum  (o  th'  cxcluiltJ  world  unknown  : 
Pleuurcs  which  no  when  rlt«  were  to  tx  fouiui, 
And  all  F.iyftum  in  «  ipot  of  groiind. 

Tliut  while  1  Mt  inicnt  to  ice  and  hear, 
A?kI  drew  Dcrfiiincs  of  more  th»n  vita!  air, 
AU  luddesly  I  beard  (he  «pproKhinK  lound 
Of  vocaJ  miuic,  on  th'  cochwitcii  etDund  -. 
Ad  hoM  pf  aiots  it  stem'd,  m  full  the  quire, 
A»  if  the  blest  above  did  all  contain 
To  Jain  their  roicrs,  and  neglect  ibc  lyre.' 

Compartd  with  Chaucer,  I>rydcn  aai  tLc  rest  of  that  school  were 
tn««ly  verbal  pof II.  They  hvl  a  peat  deal  of  wit,  sense  and  fancy  ; 
they  only  wanted  truth  and  d«|)Ch  of  feeling.  But  we  shall  hare  to  tvj 
more  on  this  tub)ccl|  when  wc  come  to  consider  the  old  <)untion 
which  we  have  got  marked  down  in  om  list,  whether  Pope  was  a 
poet? 

To  rctnro  to  the  subject  oT  our  last  Number.  Lord  ChcsterGeld's 
cbaiacter  of  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough  is  a  good  iDiistratioD  of  his 
genera]  theory.  He  says  :^'  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  ktww  in  ray  life 
(and  I  knew  him  extremely  well)  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough 
poBMsRcd  the  graces  m  the  highest  degree,  not  to  say  engrossed  them ; 
for  1  will  Tenturc  (contrary  to  the  custom  of  profound  historiini,  who 
■Iwaya  amgn  deep  causes  for  great  events]  to  aicnbc  the  better  half 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  greatness  and  riches  to  thote  graces. 
He  was  eminently  illiterate  :  wrote  had  English,  and  epelt  it  worse. 
He  had  no  share  of  what  is  commonly  called  parts ;  that  is,  no  bright- 
ness, nothing  shining  id  his  genius.  He  had  most  ucdoulKedly  an 
excellent  good  plain  understanding  with  sound  judgment.  Bue  tbe«e 
alone  would  probably  have  raised  him  but  somcthiag  higher  than 
they  found  him,  which  was  page  to  King  James  ri.*s  Queen. 
There  the  graces  protected  ana  promoted  him  t  for  while  he  was 
Ensign  of  of  the  GuatdS)  the  Ducbcss  of  CIcvclaodi  then  farouritc 
miBuess  of  Charles  ii.,  struck  by  these  Tery  graces,  gave  him  five 
ihouiand  pounds}  with  which  he  immediately  bought  an  annuity  of 
live  hundred  poundsaycari  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
fortune.  His  figure  was  beautifiil,  but  his  manner  was  trrcsistlblc  by 
either  man  or  woman.  It  was  by  this  engaging,  graceful  manner) 
that  he  was  enabled  during  all  hts  vrart  to  connect  the  rarwui  and 
jarring  powers  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  the 
main  object  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  their  priratc  and  separate 
riewS)  jealouricv,  and  wrong  headednens.  Whatcrer  ccnit  he  went 
to    (and   he  was   ofteo   obliged   to  go  himself  to  some  rcsiy   atid 
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rcfnctOfy  oota)  be  n>  conMantl^  prcvail«],  and  brought  them  into 
hit  taamm.' ' 

Grace  in  woman  hat  often  iDore  effea  than  beauty.  WesometimM 
(Tea  email)  line  Rrlf-poMCMioB, so  habitual  Tolajxuauiness  of  chanciCTt 
which  rcpoKs  on  iu  own  wntatioDs,  aod  iJctives  plcuure  from  all 
around  it,  that  ii  more  irrctinibk  than  »ny  other  atlraaion.  There 
11  an  air  of  languid  enjoyment  in  tuch  persons,  *  in  their  e*fe*,  in  their 
amut  and  their  haada,  and  their  face,'  which  rob*  tia  of  onraelvea,  and 
draw*  oa  by  a  Mcret  lympthy  towardi  them.  Their  mindi  are  a 
■hrine  where  plearare  repoaet.  Their  tmile  diffuse*  a  tensation  lilce 
the  breath  of  apring.  Pcuarch't  deecription  of  Laura  aniwcn  exactly 
to  tliii  character,  which  it  indeed  the  Italian  character.  Titian  i 
pknurci  are  full  of  it ;  they  leem  Runained  by  icntinient,  or  as  if  the 
pertoaa  whom  he  pnioted  uttoreuuc.  Thc:citoncin  tlic  Louvie  (or 
there  wai}  which  liad  the  most  of  till*  ex  prei>!on,  we  eter  rrrnember. 
It  did  not  look  downward  ;  *  it  looked  forward,  beyond  this  world.' 
It  waa  a  look  tliat  never  passed  away,  but  remained  unalterable  as 
the  deep  lentimcni  which  gave  birth  to  it.  It  in  the  same  cooiti- 
tutiMul  character  (together  with  infinite  activity  of  mind)  which  has 
taablcd  the  greatest  man  In  modern  history  to  bear  hi*  reverses  of 
fbrtnoe  with  gay  inagnanimtty,  and  to  submti  to  the  loss  of  the  empire 
of  the  world  with  as  little  discomposure  as  if  he  had  been  playing  a 
gaoic  at  chess. 

After  all,  wc  would  not  be  understood  to  lay  that  manner  Is  every 
thing.'  Nor  would  wc  put  Euchd  or  Sir  Itaac  Newton  on  a  level  with 
the  first  pfM-maiirf  we  might  iappen  to  meet.  We  consider  Mio^i 
Fa^u  lo  have  been  a  greater  work  of  genius  than  Fontaine**  tr anila- 
tionofthem;  though  wr  are  not  sure  that  we  ahould  not  prefer  Fontaine 
for  his  ityle  only,  lo  Gay,  who  has  shewn  a  great  deal  of  original 
invemion.     The   elegant  maimers  oi  people   of  fashion  have   been 

'  Wc  hsvi  an  iniUncr  iaour  ownlimnof  a  min,  ta^uatiy  i[tva[il  o(  unilctstSDit* 
inc  soil  principle,  boi  who  miniin  tht  Houie  uf  Comnions  bjr  hii  mamtr  iloae. 
^  Sheer  impuilencc  tatrctrt  *lma>t  thf  umc  purpcac     'Thusc  iinMntlnUe 
wlliiksn  hivt  canfronterl  flanits.'    Many  pcriant,  b^laskinEbig  ind  UlJiiiit  loud, 

'  nalbe  thcit  wsy  ihtonth  tlw  woilil  Hith^iut  >ny  an«  gooJ  <|iislitr.  We  have  here 
•tld  MMtuDt  of  mere  fcttonai  ^unlihcmiunt,  which  are  muihrr  tel-oFF  agiioat 
sMriiai  Bsrll.  Fietiiing  wk  a[  opinion  rhal  'the  mart  aoli^  prcleniioni  of  virtue 
■wl  >ad>nniidis|  vsniih  befor«  pnrfrct  btiut^.*  *A  Mrtitn  lady  a(  s  maHDr' 
{tan  Dm  fi^ialt  la  iltfiscc  of  hi*  tllachmeRt  to  DiJrntta,  whicb  howevtr  was 
qMtteoflbc  Plstooic  kind),  ■  had  cait  thccytsot  alTcction  on  a  cctlain  tqu*U 
brawny  lay  Irollier  of  a  ncigtibauiinji  mDnuttry,   lo  uihoiii  %hc  wai  laviah  of  her 

'  bv««n.     Tltc  htsd  of  the  Older  rtQioaittactJwitli  her  on  ihiipitftrtncc  ihowa  to 

one  wbom  he  reprcHoled  at  ■  reiy  low,  ignoiaiit  ftUow,  an'l  ttX  fcilh  ih*  luperiat 

ardauioat  ot  hiinKlf,  id  J  hit  morr  IcBrsc^l  birthrcn.     TheUdy  having  tirard  him 

to  an  tmi,  ina4e  siuwer  i     AU  (hai  you  have  slid  may  be  very  Inw  •  but  know, 
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objected  co  us  to  shew  ifac  frivolity  of  cxtmul  accotnplithnieDU,  aad 
iht  (acility  with  which  they  ate  ace|uifed.     As  to  the  Uu  poiDt,  we 
deinur.     There  are  no  ctus  of  people  who  lead  so  Uborioue  a.  life,  or 
who  tate  more  piini  to  cultivate  their  mtndt  at  well  ii  penoni,  than 
people  of  faihion.     A  yoimj  Udy  of  quality  who  hat  to  devote  M 
many  hours  a  day  to  music,  no  nuny  to  dancing,  ao  many  todrawiogi 
to  many  t!>  French,  Iuli;io,  Sec.  certainly  doe*  not  pau  her  lime  in 
idlcncM ;  and  thcte  accomplithntenta  are  afterwarda  called  into  actioo 
by  every  kiod  of  external  or  mental  ttiiiiulus,  by  the  excitcmeota  i£^ 
pleaiure,  vanity  and  intrreit.     A  Minitierial  or  Oppotiiion  Lord 
through  more  diudj^ery  than  half  a  do:ten  literary  haclu ;  nor  doe>  sl 
reviewer  by  profcBsion  read  half  the  lamc  aumbcc  of  publicstions  &•  a ! 
modern  fine  Udy  \t  obliged  to  labour  through.     We  uonfen,  bowevcr, 
we  are  noi  competent  judges  of  the  degree  of  elegance  or  refinement 
implied  ia  the  general  tone  of  &shicnablc  manncrt.     The  succesafiil'] 
experiment  made  by  Pertgriiu  PieiU,  in  introducing   hii    fltrollinj 
miatresa  into  genteel  company,  doe«  not  redound  greatly  to  their  credit. 
Id  point  of  elegance  of  external  appcaiancc,  we  tee  no  diffcrenet 
between  women  of  fishion  and  women  of  a  diifcrent  characteTt  who* 
drcM  ID  the  tame  nyle. 


KEAN'S  BAJAZET  AND  'THE  COUNTRY  GIRL' 

Thr  ExMKi»rr.]  [A'Mwiur  la,  llt^ 

Thr  lover*  of  the  drama  have  had  a  very  tich  theatrical  treat  ihii 
week,  Mr.  Kean'a  first  appeannee  in  B^oKfl,  two  new  J^Vui  P^gyt 
in  the  CeuiUry  Ciri,  and  laat,  though  not  least,  N{iu  Stephen**! 
re^ppcaiance  tn  Polly.  Of  Mr.  Kean's  Bajavi  we  have  not  much 
to  uy,  without  repeating  what  we  have  aaid  before.  The  character 
iucU  i*  merely  calculated  for  the  ditpUy  of  phyaical  paaakto  aad 
external   energy.      It  is  violent,  Hcrcc,  tarbnlcDt,   n^ay,  and   bha- 

tbil  in  tboie  point*  wluch  I  admirv,  Broihvr  Chrytottom  ii  ii  p*at  ■  phitaM|lier, 
(laygrctivr  thin  Aiiiiuilr  h1n<Klf  I'    Su  tlic  Wifttf  Btiit 

*Ta  churib  wai  nutw  huibinil  tornc  on  U>«  norrvw 
Witb  DFiitibouia  ikat  tot  bim  tnaijen  lorrow, 
And  Jeakin  our  eletk  wia  cue  of  lliot 
At  help  me  Cod,  vhta  that  I  mw  him  (O 
After  (he  bi«r.  niTthoujht  h«  hi<l  d  pair 
Of  kg)  in<l  feet,  lo  clcia  and  (air, 
Thai  al[  tarf  hratt  I  gtre  uolo  bi)  bglct.' 

'All  wliieh,  ihoush   we  mo«l  poltnlly  belKve,   vet  we  hoM  il  D»t  hviuvlr  lo 
b*ve  it  ihut  ut  dawn,' 
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phematUt  *fuU  of  Bound  ami  fory,  ligntfying  nothing.'  Mr.  Kcaa 
<li(I  juitice  to  bit  authofi  or  vent  the  whole  Icaj^Ui  of  the  text.  A 
riper  dort  not  dan  with  more  ficrcnicH  and  rapidity  on  the  perrca 
who  has  just  trod  upon  it  than  he  lurns  upon  Tanterlant  in  the  height 
of  Ilia  fviy-  An  unnlaked  thirst  of  vengeance  and  blvod  hii  taken 
pOMncion  of  crcry  faculty,  liltc  the  uvaf;c  rage  of  a  hyaena,  aualled 
by  the  hunters.  Hia  eyeballa  gbre,  hii  teeth  gnash  together,  hii 
handt  are  clenched.  la  dcacribing  hit  defeat,  hia  voice  i*  choked 
with  {asaioo  ;  be  curses,  and  the  blood  curdlci  in  hia  vciaa.  Never 
wss  the  fiery  aoul  of  barbarout  revenge,  Etung  to  madneu  by  repeated 
■haioc  and  ditappoiiitincnt,  to  coniplcCdy  diaplaycd.  Thi*  truth  of 
Mturc  and  {>aMioa  in  Mr.  Keao's  actinji  ourrica  every  thioK  before  it. 
He  vas  the  only  person  on  the  atage  who  aeemed  alive.  '1  he  mighty 
ToKuHatu  appear^  no  better  than  i  nufftd  figure  drcMed  id  ermine, 
jtrpaiia  moaned  in  vain,  and  flfonejet  roared  out  his  wrongs  unre- 
garded, like  the  hoarse  Eounda  of  dtttant  thunder.  Nothing  can 
witbnand  tlie  real  tide  of  paMioa  once  let  loo«e ;  and  yet  it  is  pre- 
tended, that  the  great  art  of  (he  tragic  actor  is  in  damming  it  up,  or 
cutting  out  tmooih  canals  and  circular  banons  for  it  (o  6ow  into,  go 
that  it  may  do  no  harm  in  Rt  course.  It  it  the  giving  way  to  natur&l 
and  strong  impuUcs  of  the  imagination  that  i!oats  Mr.  Kcan  down  the 
strrain  of  public  favour  with  all  his  faulia — "a  load  to  sink  a  navy,' 
The  Mily  wonder  was  to  see  this  fuxious  character  sutTered  to  go 
ftbom  and  take  the  whole  range  of  the  palace  of  Ihnfrlaitt,  without 
the  least  let  or  impedimeat.  It  shewed  a  degree  of  magnanimity  io 
Mr.  Pope,  which  is  without  any  parallel,  even  in  modern  timet.  It 
ia  underuood  that  the  play  was  orif;inaJly  written  by  the  whig  p€)ct 
Rowe,  and  reguLvly  acted  on  the  anniYcrsjry  of  our  whig  revolution. 
as  a  compliment  to  King  William,  and  a  satire  on  Loui«  xir.  For 
any  thing  we  know,  the  rcKmblance  of  Tamtrlune  lo  King  William 
Ruy  be  BufHcicntly  strong,  there  the  historian  and  the  poet  may  agree 
tolerably  well;  b^t  what  traiu  the  Tartar  Chieftain  asd  the  Frraeh 
Mooarch  h«d  in  common,  it  would  be  difficult  to  liod  out.  If  any 
more  recent  allusion  was  intended  in  its  reviwal,  it  fell  still  wider  of 
the  mark.  The  play  of  Tamirlam  may  be  divided  into  two  heads^ 
cut  and  rant.  TaHttrlane  takes  the  first  pan,  and  Bajazei  iJic  second. 
Tbii  last  hurls  defiance  at  both  gods  and  men.  He  la  utterly  regard- 
leia  of  coDse(|uencea,  and  rushei  upon  hit  destruction  like  a  wild  beast 
into  the  toils.  He  utters  but  one  striking  KQiiment,  when  he  defcods 
■mbitioo  as  the  hanger  of  noble  minds.  Ba/azfi*t  character  it  energy 
without  great»e«s.  He  is  blind  10  every  thing  but  the  prewnt 
raomeota  and  inseniiblc  to  every  thing  but  the  present  impulse.  True 
frtataeM  ia  ibc  rcvciic  of  this.     It  diews  all  the  energy  of  courage, 
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but  n«««  of  the  impatience  of  despitir.  It  Mrugglei  with  difTicultiTi 
but  yields  to  ncccwity.  Ii  doei  mry  thiog,  and  iuffcr*  nothiag.  It 
«cca  fvebts  with  thr  tyc  of  hiitorj-,  and  makn  Time  the  Judge 
FonvM.  Courage  with  calmaeH  coonitutes  the  perfection  of  tlK* 
heroic  character,  at  the  rlTemtnate  and  (cntimcntid  unite  the  extrcmei 
of  activity  and  iiritabitity.  We  never  taw  Mr.  Kean  loolt  betur. 
Hit  couumc  and  hii  colour  had  a  very  picturetquc  effect.  The 
yellow  brovm  tinge  of  the  Tartar  become*  him  much  better  %haa  the 
tawry  hnclt-dun  coimilexton  of  the  Moor  in  Othtth. 

Now  for  our  two  Country  Girli.  We  have  seen  both  without  any 
great  cfTori  of  our  patience:  to  confeu  a  truth,  we  had  nuher  mc  tlK 
Counlry  Girt  two  nrglit*  running  than  Tamerlunt ;  as  we  wottid  nthet 
have  been  Wycherlcy  than  Rowe.  The  comedy  of  the  Cttmiwy  Girt 
it  taken  from  Moiicrc's  School  for  fVivej.  It  ta  however  a  perfectli 
free  imitation,  oi  rather  an  original  work,  founded  on  the  Mmc 
plot,  with  additional  characterR,  and  in  a  nyle  wholly  diSerent. 
Scarcely  a  line  it  the  tame.  The  long,  ipecchifying  diaiogncs  in 
the  French  comedy  are  cut  down  into  a  liucceaaion  of  tnuin  coover 
tiont  and  lively  acenet :  there  ii  indeed  a  certain  paitoral  «we«tiieM~ 
or  •entinicntd  naivete  in  the  character  of  jigwf,  which  is  loat  in 
Mitt  Pi^^,  who  ia  however  the  more  natural  and  mtichievous  little 
fustic  of  the  two.  The  incident  of  her  running  up  sgainn  her 
guardian  us  she  is  running  off  with  her  gaUaut  in  the  park,  sod  the 
contrivance  of  the  second  Tetter  which  she  tmposci  on  her  jealou*  fool 
as  jlfflbra'j,  aie  Wychetley't.  The  chnractere  of  ^Ulhea,  Hartnartf 
and  of  the  fop  Spariiib,  who  appears  to  us  to  exquisite,  and  to 
■0  insipid,  ace  additionHl  portraits  from  the  reign  and  court  of  CharlM  i 
Those  who  object  to  the  tcent-t  between  this  gentleman  and  his  mil 
as  uanaturiU,  can  never  have  read  the  Memoirt  of  ibe  Covnl  Jc  Gram- 
mtmt, — .in  authentic  piece  of  Koglish  liiMury,  in  which  we  trace  the 
origin  of  so  many  noble  familiei.  What  an  age  of  wit  and  folly,  of 
coxcombs  and  coqueu,  when  the  world  of  fashion  led  purely  oma- 
mental  lives,  xnd  their  only  object  was  to  make  iheRisclres  or  others 
ridiculous.  Happy  age,  when  the  utmost  stretch  of  a  momiog's  ttudy 
went  DO  further  than  the  choice  of  a  sword  knot,  ot  the  adjuttmeat 
of  a  side  curl ;  when  the  sout  iMike  out  in  all  the  persuarive  eloquence 
of  dress  \  when  beaux  and  bdlet,  enamoured  of  themselves  in  one 
another's  follice,  flattered  like  gilded  butter6ies  in  giddy  mate* 
through  the  walks  of  St.  James's  Park  !  The  gierfection  of  this  gala 
out-of-door  comedy  it  in  F.theiege,  the  gay  Sir  George!  Then 
comes  Wycherley,  and  th«n  Congreve,  who  hftodt  them  into  the 
drawing-room.  Congrcve  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  eMgrammatic,  clenched  style  of  comic  dialogue;  but  there  ia  a 
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jtat  deal  of  this  both  in  Wycherley  and  Cthetegc,  with  more  of 
a  J^'ty  tone  of  flippant  g>)ctjr  in  the  Inttcr,  and  more  incictent,  char- 
acter, and  situation  in  the  former.  The  Country  Girt  bolda  unim- 
paired |iQueuion  of  the  ftage  to  thia  day,  by  iu  wit,  vivicily,  oature, 
and  ingenuity.  Nothing  can  be  wnrte  acted,  and  yet  it  goe<  dowo, 
for  it  luppUcs  the  ima^iDaiioa  with  all  that  ihc  actor*  want.  Mr. 
Banlcy  had  tome  merit  a*  Moody,  Mr.  Fawcct  none.  Barrymore, 
at  Covent  Garden  played  Harcourt  well.  We  have  leen  him  in 
better  companv.  and  he  reminded  lu  of  it.  He  wat  much  of  tbe 
gentleman,  ana  ai  much  at  home  on  the  itagc  (ftom  loDg  practice)  >■ 
if  he  had  been  in  hi*  own  apartmcnci.  At  to  the  two  Mhi  P'ggyi, 
wv  hardly  know  bow  to  tcttlc  their  prcicQUOOB.  If  Mt«.  Mardyn 
overacta  her  port  to  thai  degree  that  ahc  acema  only  to  want  i 
akipping-rope  to  make  it  complete,  Mrt.  AUop  is  bo  mW  and  queer 
that  ibc  •ecmt  to  have  only  juit  escaped  fcom  a  back-board  and  ttcel 
monitor.  If  Mrs,  Altop  hai  the  clearest  roice,  Mrs.  Mardyn  has 
the  brighten  eye*.  Mrs.  Alaop  hai  most  ait,  Mn.  Mardyn  has 
moft  nature.  If  Mrs.  Mardyn  ii  tog  profutc  of  natural  graccf,  too 
yonng  and  buoyant  and  exuberant  in  all  her  movcmcntB.  the  lamc 
£atiJt  caooot  be  found  with  Mrs.  Aliop,  whose  uniies  gire  no  pleasurei 
and  wbote  frowoi  give  unmingicd  pain.  Mri.  AUop's  Ptg£j  ■■  i 
clever  recitation  of  the  character,  without  being  the  thing;  and 
Mrs.  Mardyn'a  is  a  very  full  development  of  her  own  person,  which 
ia  the  thiog  ittelf.  Mri.  Altop  ii  the  best  acucss,  though  not  worth 
a  pioi  and  Mrs.  Mardyn  ia  the  most  desirable  woman,  which  !• 
always  worth  something.  We  may  apply  to  the^e  two  ladies  what 
Sackliog  aaid  of  one  of  his  mistresses — 

•I  take  her  body,  you  hei  minil,— 
Which  has  the  better  bargain.' 
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TV  £i»iaHr.]  [Dtamttr  lA,  l8s] 

-— ■  *  For  I  htttf  Iramt  a  smie  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfiised, 
Whoie  dwelling  tc  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  rouitd  ocean  ana  the  living  ati 
And  the  blue  iky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  thingt,  all  objecU  of  all  thought, 
And  rolk  thiuugh  ill  things.' 

'■KRarif  the  doctrine  of  what  baa  been  called  philosophical  necesnty 
w»  iKTcr  more  &ac]y  cxpccsied  thaa  in  these  liacs  of  a  poet,  who,  if 
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be  had  wmicn  only  half  of  what  he  has  doiw,  would  hare  deienrfldj 
to  be  iiniaortil.  There  e*n  be  no  doubt  th«t  all  that  cxtiU,  cxirtb^ 
by  Beoewity :  Uui  tbc  nn  fibcic  of  tlie  unirene  ii  held  toj{cther  In 
one  mighty  chaio,  reaching  to  the  *  threchokl  of  Jove'c  tbtoae ' ;  chit 
whiteret  hat  a  hegtntiiDg,  mutt  hare  a  catuc  i  tfiM  there  if  no  objcci, 
DO  feeling,  BO  action,  which,  other  thiogs  beiaj*  the  nnif ,  could  hare 
been  othcnrtte;  that  thought  fallow*  thought,  like  wave-  followisg 
ware  ;  that  chance  or  accidcoc  la«  oo  *hare  in  aoy  thing  that  ctxnca 
to  ftM  in  the  moral  or  the  phyncal  world ;  that  whatever  is,  nuut 
be ;  thu  whatever  has  been,  imict  bate  been ;  that  whalerer  it  to  be 
will  be  necewarily. 

I  ftever  could  doubt  (or  a  moricai  of  the  truth  of  thw  gcnenl 
principle,  and  I  oever  could  comprehend  the  inferences  which  have 
commonly  been  draws  from  it,  both  by  frieodi  and  foe«.  All  the 
moral  coowquences  which  have  been  amibutcd  to  it  appear  to  rec 
mere  idle  piejudicei  igiin<t  it  oo  one  stde,  and  eqtially  grauutoua  can* 
cession!  on  the  other.  The  doctrine  of  iMceMity  leaves  morality  jiMt 
where  it  foond  ti.  It  docs  not  dcitroy  (goodness  of  dirposttion  or 
energy  of  character,  any  more  than  it  dntroys  Imuty  or  strength  of 
person.  It  does  not  uke  sway  the  powers  of  the  mind  any  more 
than  the  use  of  the  limbs.  1'hat  every  thing  ii  b}-  neceuity,  no  more 
proves  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  good  and  evil,  virttie  and  vice, 
right  and  wrong,  in  the  moral  world,  than  it  proves  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  day  or  riighi,  beat  or  cold,  sweet  or  sour,  food  or  poison, 
in  the  physical.  Merit  and  d«n1eri^  that  is  to  say,  praise  and  Ma 
reward  and  pnnishment,  have  no  place  in  the  physical  world,  but 
is  because  they  hare  no  dfcct  there  i  and  (or  the  same  reason  the 
have  a  place  in  the  moral,  because  they  hate  an  effect  there.  All  UtI 
tfacticAJ  coRcluiiiDD*  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  diiference 
oetwcen  liberty  and  necessity,  may  be  equally  wvounted  for  (as  they 
really  had  their  rite)  from  (he  dinerevce  between  moral  and  physical 
necessity. 

Mao  acts  inm  a  cause  t  and  so  far  he  resembles  a  stooe  i  but  he 
does  not  act  from  the  ume  cause,  and  herein  he  dtifcrs  from  it. 
There  is  a  print  which  I  have  seen  ftt>m  a  picture  by  Ludovico 
Caracci,  in  which  a  female  figure,  with  a  lion  by  her  side,  is  repre- 
sented striking  a  fiame  of  lire  at  ber  feet  with  a  drawn  sword.  I  do 
not  very  well  understand  the  allegory,  but  It  appears  to  me  to  fiimisb 
a  very  tolerable  illustratton  of  the  diiTcrcnce  between  moral  and 
pliysical  necessity :  for  whether  this  6guic  iirikes  the  flame  with  the 
Bat  or  the  sharp  side  of  the  sword,  tt  divides  and  rises  again  equally  ; 
it  it  incapable  of  punishment  for  it  hat  no  sense  of  pain,  tor  does  it 
apprehend  a  repetition  of  the  blow.     Is  it  the  same  with  tbc  human 
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mind  f  Ne ;  for  it  hat  both  the  ttit*  of  f^in  and  the  wtttt  of  coo- 
iMtucDcrs,  which  KodcT  it  limbic  to  puni^mcDt,  by  making  that 
punishment  odc  clfcctual  and  ncccuaiy  mcana  of  influcnciDg  its 
conduct.  A  nun  ditTcm  from  a  none  in  tl\at  h«  tiai  feeling  and 
>wferMmdi>{;  uid  it  is  thii  dlfTcrcDcc  that  makes  him  a  moral  and 
retpofldble  agent  in  ihc  true  meaaing  of  the  terms,  by  connecting  his 
fmeot  iinpulEes  with  (heir  future  consequences.  It  may  be  said  that 
antmals  hare  feeling,  and  a  certain  degree  of  underitaiiding :  tad  ao 
ftr  they  lie  liable  to  correnton  and  puDtihmeDi.  A  dog  or  a  horse 
is  terrified  ai  the  whip  or  the  spar  aa  well  aa  encouraged  by  kiodness. 
We  Tcry  properly,  therefore,  threaten  them  with  the  one  md  aUuK 
them  with  the  othrri  though  we  neither  preach  to  them  of  hcarcn  nor 
hell,  because  ihey  have  no  notion  about  either.  As  far  as  they  have 
uadei^urtdJng,  they  have  free-will,  for  these  two  words  mean  one  and 
t])e  wime  thing.  Man  is  the  only  religious  animal,  because  he  alone 
(from  a  greater  power  of  imagination)  extends  his  views  of  cooae- 
quencet  into  another  state  of  being.— The  apjilicition  of  praise  or 
blame,  an  well  an  of  reward  and  puniihment,  i*  proper,  whercrer  it  is 
tikety  to  have  an  etTect.  We  do  not  talk  to  the  deaf:  we  do  not 
shew  pictures  to  the  blind  ;  we  do  not  reason  with  a  wild  beast ;  we 
do  not  quarrel  vith  a  stone.  Becaune  it  would  be  useless.  But  we 
do  talk  to  thoae  who  cati  hear ;  we  shew  pictures  to  thow  who  can 
■ee ;  we  reason  with  prejudice ;  we  qaarrcl  with  ill-nature.  The 
hamnD  mind  dlRm  from  an  inanimate  substance  or  an  automaton, 
inanmuch  as  it  is  actuated  by  sympathy  at  well  ai  by  necessity.  We 
indeed  praise  a  flower,  a  statue,  or  a  beauttf\U  face,  because  they  gire 
us  pleasure :  we  {ifaite  a  virtuous  action,  as  an  additional  incentive  to 
Tirroe.  *  Praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishmeni '  ( tays  Mr. 
Hobbes)  'are  just  and  proper,  became  they  fashioo  the  will  to 
junice.' 

Merit,  in  the  scholastic  sense,  means  Komething  aelf^aDScd,  and 
indepeDdeni  of  motives.  This  sense  of  the  tcnn  it  flat  oonaenH,  for 
there  is  nothing  without  a  cause — nothing  which  is  not  owing  to  some 
other  thiig.  The  whole  theory  of  merit  may  Iw  said  to  turn  upon 
the  capacity  of  any  person  or  thing  to  mould  itself  according  to  the 
opiflioQ  cntcrtatnea  of  it.  A  stone  has  not  this  capacity ,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  meril  in  a  none.  If  you  tell  a  country-girl  chat  she 
is  handsome  or  well  made,  her  answer  generally  will  be,  that  '  She  is 
a>  God  made  her.'  This  however  docs  not  prove  that  she  it  not 
well  made.  It  is  only  meant  to  shew,  that  aa  she  has  had  no  band 
in  ber  own  shape,  and  can  do  nothing  to  mend  it,  the  merit  is  so  far 
oooc  of  ber«.  But  if  yon  praite  the  neatness  of  her  dre«,  she  has 
not  the  Hante  e?asi«o  left*  but  thinks  the  Sattery  well  bestowed,  for  she 
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is  ceaiciaw  iku  tliti  drpeodt  upon  herielT;  that  ibe  can  ttxjr  i. 

bagtr  or  a  cbottcr  time  at  hrr  gLui  u  ihr  plcun ;  aod  that  thr  psiiu 

»hr  haa  uira  1i4tv  bcvo  with  a  tkw  to  the  good  opnioo  you  «aprcw 

0^  hrr.     The  dilTcfcnce  beti>teD  natural  and  acquired  graces  ••  an 

obvioM  dieute  of  comaton  •roie ;  nolcw  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  tbe 

Claw«,  tbu  *a  good  favour  is  the  effect  of  Ktudy,  but  reading  aai 

writiDg  cone  bjr  DMurr.'     It  ia  a  piece  of  bnitality  and  ill-Daiure  to 

potM  at  a  hump-backed  tnin,  and  call  him  My  Lord  :  but  there  I*  no 

gr«M  harm  in  uugbt&f;  at  a  person  vtth  xti  lukward  liorenly  gait,  for 

the  ridicule  may  remedy  the  defect.     A  pctaoa  haj  it  in  hii  power  to 

lUTD  his  toe«  oui  inste&d  of  in,  whenefer  he  chuaet :  he  cannot  get  rid 

of  a  utural  deformity  by  aay  effort  of  will.     Beamy  and  power  of 

cTcry   luDd  excite  our  love  and   admiration,  whether  in  naturci  in 

morali,  or  ia  an ;  but  still  with  a  diffcreDCc.     St.  Paul's  is  a  moch 

nobler  as  well  u  larger  building  than  St.  Dnnstan's.    We  accordingly 

admire  ibe  one  moch  more  thao  the  ochct ;  but  wc  allow  no  inor 

merit  to  the  oae  than  the  other.     All  the  differccce  of  merit 

ascribe  ca  the  architect,  and  not  to  the  building.    Why  so  i    Becaus 

all  the  nnity  bcloDgs  to  the  architect,  and  doc  to  the  building. — St.^ 

Paul's  iiandt  where  it  does;  it  lifts  its  majestic  dome  to  the  tkica, 

whether  it  ia  seen  or  not,  whether  It  is  admired  or  twt.     Ii  has 

(hiuSatlj  qctkng)  dooc  oothing  to  dcKrrc  our  good  opiDion,  for 

it  bM  doDC  oothtog  with  a  new  to  'a.     Now  for  the  some  reason  that 

the  building  has  not,  the  Uitldn  A«/  merited  our  good  opinioii,  Fi>r  h* 

did  what  he  baa  dooc  with  that  Tcry  ricw ;  waa  acnsibtc  to  that  good 

opnion,  and  stimulated  to  exertion   by  it.     It  is  evident  thai  the 

admiration  we  be«tow  on  any  work   of  art,  as  an  actual  object,  is 

ioroldotary  ;  it  mokes  no  difference  in  the  object  whether  wc  beatow 

it  or  cot ;  we  therefore  do  not  malcc  a  point  of  bestowing  it :  the 

praise  we  give  to  the  artist  it  vohintary,  and  merited  in  Uiis  farther 

teuK,  that  we  arc  bound  to  bestow  it  as  a  means  to  ao  cod :  wc 

indulge  it  not  merely  as  a  sentimeDt  naturally  excited  by  the  comem- 

platiod  of  exceilence,  but  the  expression  of  which  is  a  reward  due  to 

the  pains  taken  by  the  artitt,  and  (o  the  cocourageoKflt  of  gcoiuai 

Disapprobatioa  and   puniihmcnt  on  the  other  hand  Dcceatarih'  give 

pain  to  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  them,  but  it  is  to  produce  a 

remote  good.     Howerer,  it  eoually  follows  in  either  case,  tbat  our 

loTC  and  haired  of  what  is  amiable  or  odious  in  conscious  agents  must 

be  difierent  from  our  feeling  towards  oncooscioua  onea,  from  the  sense 

of  the  difference  of  the  conte<}uences.     The  lever,  the  screw,  and 

the  wedge,  are  the   great   iosirumcDts   of  the   mechanical   world : 

opinion,  sympathy,  praise  and  btame,  reward  and  piuiishment,  are  tfie 

le*er,  the  screw,  and  the  wcdgc,  of  the  moral  world.     A  liouse  ia 
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baJl  of  uooca;  human  character  depend*  on  motive*.  Is  there 
therefore  no  difference  between  oae  character  and  another !  Ai  well 
might  it  be  tatd  thai  there  i«  no  ditlcrcncc  between  one  bniUiog  uni 
aootbcr.  If  nwrii  meaot  something  in  character,  independent  of 
notmi  aod  of  all  other  things,  then  there  can  be  no  luch  thing  its 
Bxrit  i  but  if  by  mcni  wc  mean  wmnhing  which  excites  our  appio- 
bitioD  of  oQc  character  more  than  another,  and  which  comcihiDg  ia 
■all  farther  entitled  to  our  approbation,  because  it  depend*  upon  it  for 
it*  motive  and  cncouiagcmeat,  then  undoubtedly  this  word  ha*  ■ 
ntimul  meaning  in  tt.  To  deny  praitc  or  blame,  reward  or  punish- 
nent,  lo  actiou,  because  they  are  produced  by  motive*,  is  to  take 
away  the  prop  from  a  house,  because  it  supports  it. — Necessity  only 
miperscdcs  merit  by  supctscdinR  the  operation  of  motivca.  It  i*  pre- 
tended, that  if  any  action  la  not  perfectly  gratuitous,  if  it  can  be  traced 
to  any  other  cause,  the  merit  muit  be  traoaferrcii  to  that  other  cause* 
and  so  on  without  end.  This  infinite  aeries  mar  be  cut  short  by 
oteerving,  that  any  action  is  entitled  to  our  good  opinion  which  is 
affected  by  it.  If  our  opinion  bad  ao  inSucace  on  the  actions  of 
others,  there  would  so  far  be  no  merit.  If  any  one  going  up  Holbon>- 
bitl  is  pushed  by  a  stronger  man  against  a  window  and  breaks  it,  who 
t>  tlic  reiponublc  person?  The  one  who  pushed  the  other,  and  not 
the  one  who  broke  the  jilass.  Became  punishment  or  correcting  the 
moral  sense  wilt  not  prevent  a  weak  man  from  being  pushed  against 
a  window  by  a  strong  one,  but  it  will  prerent  the  strong  man  from 
pwbng  him  against  it.  It  nukes  no  difference  that  this  person  did 
DOC  act  at  first  without  a  motive ;  the  point  is,  that  here  is  anotbet 
motive  whkh  will  counteract  the  former  one.  The  true  ciuie  of  any 
thing  in  the  practical  and  moral  sense,  is  that,  by  removing  which  the 
etfiect  ctasefi.  A  man  i«  a  mora)  agent  only  in  so  far  as  he  can  do 
what  fa«  will :  for  motiret  can  only  operate  on  the  will.  A  man  in 
cbabs  or  held  by  force  is  not  accououblc  for  what  he  does,  for  blame 
or  praise  him  ever  so  much,  and  he  will  do,  not  what  you  wish  him, 
hot  what  others  force  him  to  do.  You  may  reasonably  exhort  a  man 
not  to  throw  himself  over  Westminster  Bridge,  but  it  is  in  vain,  after 
he  has  thrown  himself  over,  to  call  out  to  him  to  atop.  Morality 
mean*  that  we  have  the  power  to  do  certain  things,  if*M  mi//,  or 
help  them,  ij  vm  piiate. 

Merit  is  moral  energy.  It  it  ilie  sense  of  merit  which  is  the  great 
stimiUus  of  exertion.  One  thing  i«  more  difficult,  retjuires  a  greater 
tShn  than  another.  The  sense  of  merit  is  in  proportion  to  the  sense 
of  difSculty.  The  highest  praise  ii  given  to  the  highest  exettions, 
the  greatest  rewards  are  due  where  the  greatest  sacrifices  have  been 
made.     The  degree  of  merh  depends  then  on  the  degree  of  voluntary 
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power  exerted :  for  exenion  dcscrres  cverjr  Idod  of  encoungemetu 
Md  uritUDOe  u  it  becomet  difficuh.  We  give  a  boy  itxpeacc  fer 
goiofl  a  mik ;  a  (hilltn;;  fot  goin|;  two.  We  need  not  offer  rewirdt 
aad  TstgcKca  to  ticc  and  indolence ;  for  all  the  unctioits  of  rel^on 
and  morality  are  not  luflicient  to  correct  ihem.  The  admiratioa  wiifc 
which  the  Mory  of  Mnrveli  and  hid  leg  of  mutton  is  read  haa  not 
prcTCTiicd  the  facility  of  some  modci^  patiiou  to  commcnciiig 
courtieri :  but  if  it  thould  onl/  are  us  from  a  single  binhday  ode,  it 
witi  be  lomething.  The  phlegmatic  Dutchmas,  in  playics  at  skiitW, 
fbllowt  hit  bowl  with  his  eye.  wrilbca  his  body  to  maXc  it  turn  right, 
and  cheers  it  with  his  voice.  If  the  bowl  bad  sympathy  so  as  to  bei»d 
with  hia  body,  and  to  be  encouraged  to  go  a  little  fiirlher  by  hit 
praiting  it,  there  would  be  some  sense  in  his  dtnng  bo.  AmphioD  is 
said  to  bare  raiRcd  the  walls  of  Thebes  with  the  sound  of  hit  lyre  : 
in  one  sen»e  the  fable  might  be  true,  for  he  might  havedrawotogcifaer 
and  civilized  his  followers  by  the  power  of  song.  The  words  which 
Modarae  dc  StacI  sonic  time  ago  addressed  to  the  GermBOSg  Aitt- 
ytagne,  m  ts  tint  nation,  et  lu  plfuri,  were  not  without  their  effect. 
Ncitlicr  pc[liup4  would  the  same  words  be  so  now,  addresaed  to  her 
own  country — France,  tu  ts  une  tuuiim,  ti  tu  fJotrt ! 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  receiving  an  epistle  from  xr 
elderly  maiden  lady,  who  compUini  that  she  has  spent  her  whole  life 
ia  ccasuring  and  back-biting  her  neighbours,  nnd  thai  by  what  we  let 
fall  tome  time  ago,  about  there  being  no  such  thing  as  merit  and 
demerit,  we  h&A  debarred  her  of  tbc  only  use  of  her  tongue  atid 
pleasure  of  bcr  life.  We  arc  sorry  to  have  interrupted  her,  and 
hope  she  wiU  now  proceed.  We  tsavc  a  good  deal  left  to  say  on  the 
subject  i — 

<  But  there  ii  matter  for  a  second  rhfine. 
And  wc  la  (his  must  add  another  lalv.' 
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BtiMO  very  busy  or  rcry  iodolcat  thit  week  (it  is  do  matter  which), 
we  have  had  recourse  to  our  common-|)l;ice  book  (the  first  or  laat 
tCMwrce  of  authors),  and  there  find  the  following  instances  of  parallel 
MSMges,  which  are  at  tlic  service  of  the  critics.  The  GoacluMn  t>f 
Voltaire's  tragedy  of  Zalrt  is  the  speech  of  0^anaan,  who  has  killed 
his  mittins,  to  her  brother,  NrmlM  : — 

['  El  toi,  guerricr  infominf,'  Sec.  10 
'  DiK  qtic  jc  I'adonis,  et  que  I'ai  vengf.^ 
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Thti  will  prolMbl^  remind  our  reader),  u  tt  did  «!*  <y(  OlMU't 
l&rewell  s]iccch :  — 

['SoA  jrou  i  a  manl  ur  iku  before  you  go,'  &e.] 

Afier  traDKribin;;  the  aborc  paaea^c,  wc  were  lookiog  about  for 
the  traces  of  ilie  former  one,  which  bad  '  vaDithcd  into  thin  ait('  and 
were  beginning  to  iiupeci  that  out  pniallel  had  toiaily  failed,  tilt  in 
looking  into  the  lacubiationt  of  Mi.  Williim  Wade,  who  hat  tri<d 
to  pick  a  hole  in  Shakcspcar,  wc  learnt  that  the  French  uansUior  of 
oar  poet  bad  boaa  Jide  trnnshied  the  pantage  into  legitbnate  French 
Tcrac,  aod  that  Voltaire  had  in  coDKqucocCi  with  •iogolar  modevty, 
complained  that  DucU  had  improved  upon  (he  original  and  stolen 
I  the  whole  torn  of  the  pasinge  from  hrm.  To  be  sure,  tliere  is  a  wide 
r>diS«renc<  in  the  tw«  pUMget.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Freoch  poet 
'  (»f  the  •  No  more  of  that*'  thai  fine  natural  intcrrupiion  to  the 
gpKomde  which  his  diitretc  had  juit  e.'ctorted  from  him:  there 
tl  QStbiag  of  *One  that  loved  not  widely,  but  (o«  well/  there  is 
notbiog  of  Indian  pearls  or  Anibi:in  ^utns,  nor  is  there  any  allusion 
to  Aleppo,  cor  description  of 'a  malignant  and  a  lurbaned  Turk'; 
iwr  ao^  thing  like  that  tine  letum  upon  himtclf,  and  iraniition  from 
the  depth  of  a  dejected  spirit  to  the  recollcctioa  of  former  acts  of 
daring  defiance,  while  in  bis  despair  he  inflicts  on  himself  the  blow 
with  which  he  formerly  chaitined  an  iniolent  foe.  The«e  circum- 
■buice*  «c  givco  'as  over-measure'  in  Shakcspear,  and  would  be 
coDtidered  ai  rapeiAuoui  and  extravagant  by  the  French  critics ; 
yet  they  are  exactly  the  circumstancca  which  the  Moor  Othelh  must 
ha»c  been  best  acquainted  with,  and  which,  as  some  of  the  most 
nriking  circumstances  of  his  past  life,  would  be  forcibly  recalled  to 
hti  memory  in  parting  with  it.  Voltaire  has  not  invented  any  thing 
of  the  same  tore  for  bis  dying  hero;  his  speech  (though  a  very  good 
one  of  its  kind)  is.  as  Suiaonab  says  to  Trim,  *as  flat  as  the  palm 
"of  one's  hand;'  it  has  nothing  objectionable  in  it;  it  it  just  such 
a  speech  as  any  crowned  head  might  make  in  any  of  die  four 
quarters  of  the  globe. — May  we  be  allowed  to  add  (ta  passing), 
that  Mr.  Kean  does  not  act  this  scene  well  \  He  gnashes  his  teeth, 
•□d  strikes  the  dagger  into  his  bosom,  a*  if  he  hod  taken  some 
particular  enmity  against  his  own  ^esh.  But  this  is  not  to  in 
ShaVeipear.  The  feeling  of  Oihilh  is  a  lofty  absence  of  mind,  in 
which  he  throws  himself  back  from  the  present  into  the  past;  the 
image  he  recalli  furnishes  not  only  the  precedent  but  the  consolation 
of  hia  present  act ;  and  the  pang  which  he  inflicts  on  himself  is 
relieved,  and  unconsciously  confounded  with  the  recoUcctios  of 
_former  acts  of  grandeur,  and  cIcvBtion  of  soul.     But  to  proceed. — 
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In  ihe  yfgamtmitoii  of  jEtcliylas,  it  a  very  beautiful  detctiptioa  of 
tht!  tignil  ^rc«  t hit  were  lo  unounec  the  deitnictioo  of  Troy,  thus 
crtntlaud  by  Poller : — 

['  Wlmt  »peeil  cauld  be  the  herald  of  thti  ne*«,*  Sec  W 
■Giv'n  by  my  Lord  t' announce  the  fall  of  Troy.'] 

In  Draytoo't  PefyoJiien  (Song  30]  tbia  idea  i*  finely  varied : — 
[■  Which  Copland  tcarce  had  (poke,  bur  auickly  everj  hill,*  Sec  Co 
•Did  inightly  commend  old  Copland  for  her  song.*] 

Again,  in  a  poem  of  Mr.  Wordnvonh  we  find  the  followiag  lines : — 
['  When  I  had  giKi!  pcthapii  two  mmuici'  >pace,'  5fC.  to 
'  That  there  >va»  a  Inod  uproar  in  the  hiili.'} 

Wc  have  been  urged  sercral  lime*  to  take  up  the  subject  of  Mt. 

WoTdflworth'i  Poems,  in  order  to  do  them  iunice.  In  doing  this, 
we  should  aatiafy  neither  hia  admirer*  nor  hit  cenmirera.  Wp  have 
once  already  iiciempied  the  ihanklcH  oflice,  and  it  did  not  succeed. 
Indeed  we  think  all  coinmrnt  on  them  superacded  by  tlioae  linca  of 
Wiihcrs,  which  arc  a  complete  anticipation  of  Mr.  Wordcwonh's 
•lyle,  where,  speiiking  of  ixjeiry,  he  jays, — 
*  In  my  toimcr  dayx  ol'  bliu 

Her  divine  *kill  taught  me  this, 

Thai  from  every  (hin^  I  ixn 

I  could  some  invention  draw  [ 

And  rai»e  pleatur*  to  her  height 

Throogh  tKe  meanest  object"*  »ight  j — 

By  the  mannur  of  a  spring, 

Or  die  Icaat  bough't  rutdiiig, 

By  a  daisjr  whuK  leave*  *prGa«l 

Shut  when  Titan  ^oe%  to  bed  1 

Or  a  tibady  bu*h  or  tree. 

She  could  more  infiLne  in  mc 

Than  all  Nature'*  beauties  can 

In  some  other  niter  man.* 
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n*  Bittmhtr.]  {Ftiraarj  a$,  lll6. 

Ml.  LoCKii  hu  at  tliii  day  alt  over  Europe  the  character  of  one  of 
the  mou  profound  and  original  thinkers  that  ever  lived,  aod  he  it 
perhaps,  without  any  exception,  the  most  barefaced,  deliberate,  and 
bungling  plagiarist,  that  ever  appeared  in  philosophy.  The  rnuutioa 
which  he  hai  acouired,  aa  the  founder  of  the  new  systefn  in  phifi>tophy, 
or  of  any  part  m  that  system,  is  a  pure  impaiitioo.  Hobbc*  wu  the 
undoubted  founder  of  the  lystcm ;  and  he  not  only  laid  the  fouoda- 
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tioo,  but  he  completed  tfae  buildicg.     Emy  oat  of  the  prineiplM  of 
the  modern,  mucrial  pttilatopby  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  found  id  his 
vorki,  perfect  and  entire,  ai  it   in  to  the   latot   commcniatorB  of 
the  French  Khool.      He  i>ot  ooly  took  for  his  besit  the  piiaciple 
that  there  is  no  otiier  original  faculty  in  the  mind  hut  lenution: 
be  a!«o  puihed  thin  principle  into  all  iu  conieoucnce*,  wiih  a  tcTcre, 
maitcfly,  awi   honeit  logic,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  sny  other 
example.     By  thus  ahcwing  ihe  full  extent  of  his  systen),  *Uie  trery 
head  aod  front  of  hit  otfending/  without  any  ditguiKt,  hi^  only  got 
hiauclf  >o  ill  same,  and  hu  ty«cm  vrn  conaigncd   to  infamy  or 
obliTion.      Mr.    Locke  adopted  the  firu   principle,  with  a  clumiy 
addition   to   it,  but  1,0  a*  to  lecure   himself  the  reputation  of  ao 
original  thinker  i    and  at  the  tame   time,   by  not  following  it  in  * 
bold  aod  decided  mutoer  into  aoy  one  of  its  necessary  conseqaence*, 
he  avoided  giving  the  alarm  to  popular  apprehendon,  and  made  ft 
tenpomry  compromise  wilh  the  common  lenic  and  prejudices  of  his 
reaacrs.      The  door  bcin^  howcrcr  opened  to  the  introduction  of 
this  philosophy,  by  the  admiMioD  of  the  general  principle,  all   the 
re«t  by  degrees  followed  at  a  matter  of  course;    and  it  hat  been 
the  btisiDCM  of  the  aUett  mrla  physician  a  ever  aincc  lo  clear  what  haa 
been  considered  as  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  from  the  iticonsisteDces 
ai>d  imperfectiaat  which  he  had  suffered  to  creep  into  it :  all  which 
imnroTcmeau  on   Locke's   Lstay  arc  only  a  recurrence  lo  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Hobbca,  in  the  moti  explicit  and  unequivocal 
naDBer.     To  shew  how  little  ihia  last  wriier  has  been  read,  eren  hy 
profened  mctaphysjciant,  Hume  attributes  the  doctrine,  tliat  there 
are  no  abstract  ideas,  to  Berkeley  as  an  original  discovery,  though 
the  argamenta  used  by  Berkeley  are   almost  word  for  word  taken 
from  tnoac  used  by  iiobbca  on  the  same  subject.     Yet  Locke,  in 
order  we  suppose  to  prevent  inquiry  into  the  originality  of  his  own 
clAiras,  calls  Hohhes  'a  juiily  exploded  author.'     Thu  question  U 
carious   (philosophy  apan)   as  a  branch  of  literary  history.     It  is, 
we  know,  dangerous  to  tamper  with  csubliahed  rcpuiaiion;  nor  should 
wc  perhaps  have  ventured   to  hazard  the  accusation  we  have   here 
made,  if  we  bad  not  been   supported   by  the  authority  of  so  well 
infermed,  candid,  aod  respectable  a  writer  as  Dugatd  Stewart,  whose 
teatinxniy  is  of  the  more  value,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
the  geoeraJ   propensity  of  Mr.   Locke  to  appropriate  the  ideas  of 
otberi  to  his  own  use,  without  dii^iusc  or  acknowledgement.     To 
asy  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  peruse  Professor  Stewart's  very 
elegant   I^ssertatioo   just   published,    on   the   ripe  and   progress   of 
modern   Metaphysics,   it  will   be  crident  that   every  one  of  thoee 
ori^Ail   discoveries,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Haman 
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UnckrmandiDg  own   hii  cekbciiy,  and  oo  which   he  particuUily 
plumed  hiRueir,  is  ukea  in  nibuancf  and  almMt  in  words  (t«m 
writer*  of  whom  he  docs  not  once  make  mcDUOD ;  for  exiunple,  Ik 
propoacd  division  of  the  BCicDoec,  brought  forward  with  gre^  ptradc 
and   formalttf,  into   Phytic*,  Ethics,  and   Loj^c,  which   it  the  aid 
diviuoa  of  the  Greek  phUoraphy;    his  dciiattion  of  word*  which 
aredefinablc  or  not  definable,  which  is  »kenexpreuly  from  Deacartes; 
his  account  of  ihc  origin  of  our   ideas,  that  of  sssociatioa,  of  the 
•ocial  compact,  etc.  which  are  borrowed  from  Hobbe&i  his  dininc- 
uoD  of  the  properties  of  matter  into  primiry  and  tecoadary,  and  hii 
theory  of  conidouinctt  or  reflection  aa  a  diilinct  vourcc  of  idoi, 
which  bcJong  to  Dcscartn;    hiK  hypothesis  about  animal  spirhi^  at 
the  medium  of  atsociaiion  of  ideas,  adopted  from  Malbraach«;  hit 
account  of  judgment  and  wit,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Hobbea,  &c-  *c. 
If  it   be   asked,  whether    Mr.    Locke   has  sot   had  the   merit   of 
comlnning   the  materials   thoi   derived   from  other   sources   into  a 
complete  and  masterly  (yttcni(  tho  aniwer  would  be,  that  hit  work 
is  one  of  the  motl  conRitcd,  undigested,  and  ccntradiciory,  that  bat 
been  imUithed  on  the  subject.     There  iiv  no  one  to  whom  lho«e  lioes 
of  cite  poet  were  ever  more  applicable. 

'  I-'amc  it  no  plant  that  zrows  on  musral  w'll. 
Nor  in  thr  glUtering  fotl 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  nimoiir  lie*. 
But  livn  and  tpreadi  tloft  by  thax  pure  eyct. 
And  pert'eet  witnewof  all-judginf;  Jove.* 

We  should  hope  that  Mr.  Stewan  will  examine  into  and 
hit  CDDTiction  oo  this  question  fully  and  clearly  io  the  account 
Mr.  Locke's  Etsay,  which  he  has  promised  in  the  coatimutioa^ 
of  hit  work.  If  he  would  lend  the  sanction  of  hia  name  to  shew  the 
real  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Locke's  rcpuutioD  retta,  it  would  not 
be  the  least  service  he  has  rendered  to  phtlotophv.  *To  trace  an 
error  to  its  source  is  often  the  only  way  to  refute  it.  The  task  t£  no 
doubt  an  invidious,  but  it  is  a  necessary  one.  The  name  of  Locke 
is  in  a  maoDcr  dear  to  every  lover  of  truth  ;  but  truth  itself  should  be 
still  dearer. 

It  will  perhaps  be  amuting  to  the  rcadct  (though  not  iotttatcd  tn 
such  studies)  to  see  the  manner  in  which  un  idea  is  baodied  about,  in 
thete  specuiaiions,  from  author  to  author,  to  no  sort  of  purpow. 
<  Id  one  of  Mr.  Locke'*  must  noted  lemarkt,*  (aay*  the  learned 
Professor)  *hc  has  been  anticijutcd  by  MalWaache,  oo  whose  clear 
yet  concise  atatement  he  does  not  teem  to  have  thrown  much  new 
light  by  hit  very  difTuic  and  wordy  commenury.' — '  If  in  having  our 
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ideaa  io  ih«  mrmory  resdy  at  haad,  coansts  (juicknrM  of  psm ;  in 
this  of  baviag  thmi  unconfutcd,  uid  being  able  nicely  to  dittiaguieb 
ooe  cUog  from  another,  wlirre  there  is  but  the  lean  dilference, 
coonRi,  in  a  great  mnnire,  the  exactacM  of  judgment  and  cicameu 
of  rcuoD ;  which  is  to  be  obKivcd  ia  one  man  above  anothci.  And 
hence  perh^tp*  may  be  given  some  reason  of  that  cvniinon  obterration, 
thai  mrn  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memories,  have 
not  ^way6  the  clearest  judgment  or  deepest  leafton.  Foi  Wit,  lying 
most  in  the  assemblage  of  idcit,  and  putting  thote  together  with 
(quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  rewmbbnce  or 
coagraity,  thereby  to  nuke  up  plcasaal  pictures  and  agreeable  Tuaons 
ID  the  faocy :  Judgment  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  oihcf 
side,  in  separating  careTully  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can 
be  found  the  Witt  diffcreacc,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by 
rimilhudc  and  by  atflniiy  to  take  one  thing  for  another.'— fi/djr,  eu, 
B.  ii.  c.  xi.  §  i. 

*I1  y  a  done  des  cspriu  de  deux  aortctt  Les  ini  ranarqoeat 
aiaftncnt  lea  difiercnces  des  choses,  et  cc  sonl  les  bona  csprita.  Les 
antres  tmaginent  et  supposent  de  la  resfeml^ance  entr'elles,  et  oe  tont 
lc«  esprit*  fijperltcicllc*.' — Rt^hereht  Je  la  l^erite, 

'  At  an  earlier  period,  Bacoo  had  potnicd  out  the  same  cardioal 
dtninction  in  the  intellectual  characters  of  individuals. 

"  I'be  greatest  and  at  it  were  radical  distinction  of  geniuset,  in 
KHWCt  of  philosophy  and  science,  ia  this ;  that  some  arc  more  able 
and  apt  at  noting  the  difTerences  of  things ;  others  at  noting  tlieir 
similitode*.  For  strsdy  and  acute  mind*  can  5x  their  coDtcmpldtions, 
and  remain  and  dwell  on  every  subtlety  of  distinction  ;  whereas  more 
lofty  and  discuriive  imaginations  recognize  and  compound  even  the 
•Hghtesi  and  commoResi  retembiancec  of  thiagt." 

'TTttU  rtrai*  I  Ittardwas  of  a  higher  miied! — It  is  cridcnt  that 
BacoR  has  here  seized,  in  its  most  general  form,  the  very  important 
tntth  perceived  by  hit  two  ingenious  successors  in  partictilar  cases. 
IVilt  which  Locke  contrast*  with  Judxmeitt,  is  only  one  of  the  various 
taJenia  cooncacd  with  what  Bacon  calli  the  ditcuruve  gathu ;  and 
indeed  a  talent  very  subordinate  in  dignity  to  most  of  the  others.' — 
Uou  to  ibc  DuitrtatuMit  p.  1 1 6. 

Mr.  Locke,  by  Wii,  in  the  paisagc  here  referred  to,  ciidcntly 
neaiu  ingenuity  or  fancy  generally  speaking ;  for  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  uw  of  this  term  has  undcrgOoe  a  great  alteration.  He 
bovcvcr  borrowed  hit  definition  immediately  from  'that  exploded 
MCfaor/  Hobbes,  who  says  in  the  l^ewathoH,  p.  32, — 'Wheteaa,  10 
the  foccession  of  thoughts,  there  is  nothing  to  observe  ia  the  things 
lire  think  on,  but  either  in  what  they  be  like  one  another,  or  in  what 
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they  be  imlike  i — tliiwe  diat  olwerre  their  rimilttadcs,  to  caae  they  be  - 
nicts  u  are  but  rarely  obKived  by  o(h«rt,  are  laid  to  have  a  goodi 
wit,  by  which  it  meant  on  thi*  occauon  a  gooi  faacy.     But  they  that^ 
obKtTC   their   difTcrcoccj   and   dUsimilitude*,  whid)    U   calica   di^-4 
linguiihtng  and  diBcerntog  and  judging  between  itiing  and  thing,  in 
ca«e  inch  dUceming  be  not  eaty,  are  taid  to  have  a  good  jodgmcfit ; 
and   particularly  ia   mattne  of  coDTcrsaiion  2nd   busiacta,  whereia 
timet,  placet,  and  perwns,  are  to  be  ditcerred,  ibis  rinue  it  called 
DitcretioD.' 

What  ia  mon  (cmarkable  in  thU  iraditiooal  dcHiutioa  of  wit  Ukd 
Judgment,  ii,  that  it  it  altogether  aofounded;  for  at  Harrii,  the' 
author  of  Ifermfi,  hat  rety  well  obierved,  the  finding  out  the 
e(]ualiiy  of  the  tfam  ao^lca  of  a  iriangle  10  two  right  onea,  would, 
upon  the  principtct  here  stated,  be  a  lally  of  wit,  instead  of  an  act  of 
the  undencanding,  and  Euclid't  i^lenientt  a  collection  of  Ion  moij. 

It  may  bcosid  in  cxplaaaiion,  thai  vit  dtscoTcra  faltc  tcBcmbUiKef 
only.  Bui  ncicbct  it  liiit  true.  Wit  cooiijta  in  an  illuttration  of  an 
idea  by  tome  lucky  coincidence  or  contratt,  which  idea  may  be  either 
faltc  or  true,  at  it  happen*.  But  the  bcu  wit  ii  always  the  traeat. 
When  the  French  punitcrt  the  other  day  changed  the  title  of  comr 
loyal  order  from  Coftpagneni  chi  Lyt  into  Cotnpagti&ni  d'Uljtit,  the 
wit  toit  Done  of  itt  elhcacy,  becautc  there  wa»  a  lurkjcg  luipidoa  in 
the  mind  that  the  iDsinuation  was  true.  When  Mr.  Graitan,  looie 
yean  ago,  Eaid,  that  the  only  retourcea  of  Nfiniiteri  were  'the  gsinei 
or  tbc  jillowt,*  the  alliteration  proved  nothing,  but  neither  did  it 
diiproTc  any  thing.  When  the  late  ingenioiu  Profetior  Portoo,  in 
reply  to  aome  enthuaau  of  the  modern  ichool  of  poetry,  who  wai 
cxcwiming  *  that  tome  contcnip«tQry  barda  would  be  admired  when 
HoRict  and  Virgil  were  forgotten,'  made  aniwer, — 'And  not  till 
then,' — he  shewed  more  wit,  and  perhaps  not  lett  judgment,  than  hit 
■BUfiOBiit.     Bcfidet,  the  wit  here  conaiftcd  in  the  diitioclioo. 

We  shall  shortly  go  more  into  this  subject  in  three  ppert,  which 
we  propose  to  write,  on  Imagination,  Wit,  and  .ludgnieni,  when  we 
(hall  endeavour  to  ihew  that  tbe^e  faculties,  though  not  the  same,  nor 
always  found  together,  are  not  >o  incompatible  as  dullncaa  on  the  one 
liand,  and  folly  on  the  other,  would  lead  the  world  to  loppoae.  The 
most  (cniible  man  of  our  acquainunee  is  alio  the  wittiest ;  and  the 
nioat  extravagant  blockhead  the  duUeai  nuiier-of-fact  man.  The 
greatect  poet  that  ever  lived,  bad  the  oioit  undertundiag  of  human 
nature  and  aifairi.  Maninua  Scriblerua  containi  the  beet  com mcotary 
on  the  Categoric*  1  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  Voluire  and  Moliere 
were  two  as  wise  men,  that  is,  knew  as  many  things  that  were  true 
and  uaeful,  as  Malbranche  and  Descartes.     It  would  have  been  hard 
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to  perioKle  either  of  tbow  lanching  philcwopberi  that  they  saw  all 
things  ID  God,  or  ihnt  animxU  w»c  machiaci.  These  arc  'the 
Uborioui  fboleriet'  of  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Stewart  hni  tntenpcried  his  hiitory  of  the  progreM  of  opiaions 
with  lome  intercuing  biogniuhicul  ftkctchcii.  Of  Anthony  Arnaudt 
the  author  of  the  Port  Royal  Lo^,  we  leam,  that  *  he  liecd  to  the 
age  of  eightr- three,  cortiinuing  to  write  against  Malbranche'e  opiDJODi 
concerning  Naiurt  and  Gran,  to  hia  \;m  hour.'  He  diedi  says  his 
biographer,  in  an  obtcure  retreat  at  Bruueli,  in  i^>9i,  without 
fortane,  and  eren  without  the  comfort  of  a  temnt ;  he,  whose 
nephew  had  hcco  a  luinitttcr  of  state,  and  who  might  himicif  hare 
been  a  cardinal.  The  pleHiurc  of  being  able  to  publinh  hi*  Mrntiments 
vu  to  him  asufficicnt  recompense.  Nicole,  hit  friend  and  companion 
io  arms,  worn  out  at  length  with  these  incessant  disputes,  cxprcascd  a 
Irish  to  retire  from  the  fictil,  and  to  enjoy  rcpc»e.  'R<poie\* 
replied  Arnaud  ;  *  won't  you  have  the  whole  of  eternity  to  repose  ia!* 
— An  anecdote  which  is  told  of  hi»  infancy,  when  considered  is 
coooection  wKh  his  subsequent  life,  affords  a  good  tllustration  of  the 
force  of  impretstoot  received  in  the  liriit  dsvn  of  reason.  He  was 
amusing  himself  one  day  with  tome  childish  sport,  in  the  library  of 
the  Cardina]  du  Perron,  when  he  requested  of  the  Cardinal  to  gire 
him  a  pen: — And  for  what  [lurpose?  said  the  Cardinal. — To  write 
books,  like  you,  against  the  Huguenots.  The  Cardinal,  it  i»  added, 
vbo  WM  old  and  indrm,  could  not  cooci-al  his  joy  at  the  pcoispcci  of 
■o  bopefol  a  cucceisor :  and,  as  he  was  putting  the  pec  into  his  hand, 
nid,  *  I  giTC  it  to  you  as  the  dying  shepherd  Damactat  bcqucaihcil 
his  pipe  to  the  little  Corydon.*  Of  the  celebrated  metaphyuciao 
X3eBCirte«,  it  appeiirt  that  he  wa«  *a  hold  campaigner '  in  hu  youth  [ 
that  he  served  in  Holland  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau ;  in 
Germany,  under  Mnximilian  of  Itavaria,  in  the  thirty  years'  war;  in 
Hungary,  and  at  the  siege  of  Rochellc,  as  a  volunteer  against  the 
Eoglwh.  He  passed  his  life  in  camps  till  the  age  of  fire-and -twenty, 
when  he  retired  iu  spend  the  remaindcf  of  it— in  proring  his  own 
existence !  What  then,  it  may  be  asked  after  all,  is  the  use  of  such 
studies  and  pursuits?  Of  the  same  use  as  pursuing  zHded  butterflies, 
or  any  other  toy  that  araiucs  tlic  mind.  Mr.  Hume  fixed  his 
residence,  while  composing  his  Treatise  of  Human  Naturt,  at  the 
TxUage  of  La  FUiche,  where  Descartes  wai  brought  up.  This  is  an 
tDiercsting  trait  io  the  life  of  a  philosopher,  who  was  by  no  meaas  of 
the  romantic  cast.  We  do  not  very  well  understand  the  lenity  or 
rather  the  respect  with  which  the  memory  of  Mr.  Home  is  always 
treated  by  our  author,  who  is  so  hard  upon  Hobbea  and  others. 
There  is  also  too  much  notice  Likeo  of  Adam  Smith,  who,  whaterer 
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niglu  be  bia  meriM  u  a  political  ccoaomistt  wu  of  i  rery  tubofdioate 
dais  as  a  philowpber — 

■  The  tenth  tnauniltcr  of  a  fooUih  creed.* 

May  wc  add,  that  the  <liatinctLOD»  of  Mcuplijiics  Aod  Grograpliy 
have  nothing  in  common,  nor  h  truth  of  any  panicubr  country. 

The  kamcd  Professor  makes  too  little  account  of  the  German 
philofopher  Kant,  whoK  maxim  that  'the  mind  alone  u  foimaUTc,* 
la  the  only  lercr  by  which  the  modctD  philosophy  can  he  oTertunwU. 
He  has  iodecd  overlaid  this  simple  principle  by  his  logical  tecfant- 
calities,  his  ca(ecori«s  and  stuff,  as  Locke  has  confounded  all  comntaa 
■CBic  with  his  ideas  of  scnMtion  and  idran  oFrcflcciian.  Nothing  can 
be  done  towards  a  tnie  theory  of  the  mind,  till  philosopbrrs  are  con- 
viQCed  thai  all  ideas  are  tdeat  of  the  onderstandiog i  and  that  it  re<iuirca 
all  the  Ksme  faculties  to  hnvc  the  t<ba  of  the  stud  of  a  brus  nail  in  xa 
old  arm-chair,  that  is,  the  perception  of  connection,  limits,  form, 
ditfereoce,  aye,  and  of  abstraction,  in  this  simple  object,  u  in  the 
highest  ipecutationn  of  theological  or  metaphysical  ecieacr.  The 
modefD  philosophers  contend  that  the  mind  has  oo  idea  of  any  thing  : 
but  seniible  images  :  the  way  to  turn  the  table*  upon  them  ii  tbcn  to ' 
prove,  ih^il  in  the  idea  of  every  one  of  these  sensrnle  objects,  there  is 
necessarily  invohed  the  exercise  of  all  those  faculties,  of  which  they  * 
deny  the  existence,  and  which  are  exerted,  only  tn  a  different  degree, 
io  the  tnou  nmple  or  the  most  refined  operations  of  the  undcritandiiig. 
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SMAKEiruR'a  womco  (wc  mean  those  who  were  his  favouritet,  and 
whom  he  intended  lo  be  the  fasoiuiws  of  the  reader)  exist  almoat 
entirely  in  the  relations  and  chnrttiee  of  domestic  U(e.  They  ate 
ooihbg  in  themtetrei,  but  every  thing  in  their  .-iltachmeDi  to  others. 
We  think  at  little  of  their  pertons  as  they  do  tbemfelvea,  because  we 
are  let  into  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  which  are  more  important. 
We  are  too  much  inlcfcsccd  io  their  alfairs  to  stop  to  look  at  their 
faces,  except  by  stealth  and  at  iotcrvaU.  Wc  catch  their  beauties 
only  sideways  as  in  a  glass,  but  wc  everywhere  meet  their  heuta 
coming  at  ut,— :/ii//  ititi,  as  Mut  Ptgp  mccu  her  husband  in  tbe 
Park.  No  one  ever  hit  the  true  perrKtioo  of  the  female  character, 
the  senic  of  weakness  leaning  on  the  strength  of  its  affections  for 
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samort,  to  welJ  as  ShakMwar — no  one  cYcr  so  w«Il  painted  nalutal 
tcooaanB  free  from  nl)  afrecuiion  utd  ditguitc,  thai 

'  Call*  trus  love  aclc<i  »impic  (noiic>t7 ' — 

no  one  die  evrr  so  well  shewed  how  delicacy  and  timidity,  urged  lo 
an  extremity,  grow  roiuantic  acd  exiravagaot,  for  the  romance  of  hi* 
heroioe*  (in  which  ihey  abound}  is  only  an  cxccm  of  tlic  connnan 
prejudicec  of  their  kx,  icrapulotit  of  bein^  falie  to  iheJr  vows,  truant 
to  their  afTectioos,  and  uaght  by  the  force  of  ihcir  feeling*  when  to 
forc|;o  the  rorniii  of  propriety  for  the  essence  of  It,  Hia  women  aic 
in  thii  reipea  ex(iut»tc  logidant,  for  they  aigue  from  what  tliey  feel, 
and  that  is  a  «urc  game,  when  the  aukc  U  deep.  They  know  their 
own  minds  exactly.  High  imagination  aprtngt  from  deep  habit ;  and 
Shalccipcar't  women  only  followed  up  the  idea  of  what  they  liiced, 
of  vlut  they  had  iwoin  to  with  their  tongae«,  and  what  wai  engraven 
OQ  their  hearty  into  its  untoward  coosctiuenccs.  They  were  the 
ptciticai  little  let  oftnartyrii  and  confeMori  on  record. 

We  hare  almost  a)  great  an  affection  for  Imegtn  ai  (he  had  for 
PMtbumiu  \  and  ihc  dcK-rves  it  rather  better.  Of  all  Shaketpcar'i 
wobkh  she  i^  perhapi  the  moat  touching,  the  niosi  tender,  and  the 
mod  true.  An  to  Dr j lienanit^  who  wa*  alone  a  match  for  her  in  good 
faith  and  heroic  iclf-dcvotian,  she  had  her  faulti,  and  rhc  Buffered  for 
them.  Iingtn'r  incredulity  a»  to  her  hutband's  iDJidclily  is  much 
the  ume  ai  Dutinnnn^t  buckwardnett  to  believe  Oihello'i  jealouiy. 
Her  Bsswcr  to  the  luott  diitresnng  van  of  the  picture  ii  onlyi  '  my 
Lord,  I  fear,  hat  forgot  Britain.'  Her  resdtneit  to  pardon  fatiimo  i 
Kilaebooda,  and  hti  dcaignt  upon  her  virtue,  is  a  good  leuon  to  prudet  | 
and  (hew*  (ai  perhaps  Shaikc^car  imeodcd  it,  or  nature  for  him] 
thai  where  there  ii  a  strong  attadimcnt  to  virtue,  it  hu  do  need  lo 
bolster  itself  up  with  an  outrageous  or  affected  antipathy  to  vice. 
The  nocaltty  of  Shakc£pcar  in  ihit  way  it  great ;  bvt  it  ii  not  to  be 
found  in  the  four  lut  lines  of  bin  plays,  in  the  form  of  extreme 
unction.  The  scene  in  which  I'lmnh  gives  Imogen  her  husband's 
letter  accusing  her  of  incootineocy,  is  as  nae  a»  anything  could  be : — 

•Pijumie.  What  chnr,  Madam  f 

Imegrw.  Falie  to  hit  bed  I     What  is  it  to  be  false  I 
To  lie  in  watch  ihrrc.  and  lo  think  on  him  t 
To  neep  'twui  cloek  and  eloi'k  1     If  sleep  charge  nature, 
To  break  it  nith  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  ciy  myieif  awake  ?     That  "a  ftlie  to  '•  bed,  is  it  I 

Piuuiin.   Alas,  good  lidjr  ! 

T—agfm.  I  false  r  thy  conscience  witoes*,  lachimo, 
Thou  did*t  accuse  bim  of  incotitineney, 
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Wk«N  mither  *»  bcr  pMtia^  boa  bctnjid  Uh  : 

Fbor  I  Mi  Msle,  a  gioKBt  Mt  flf  faiUoa, 

AaJ  be  I  am  ndur  dm  to  bog  bj  A*  wiOh 

I  rniot  be  npt  (  w  pie«ea  widi  nc     Ofc, 

Mea'a  tow«  an  woukb'*  tniiDn.    AO  cood  Mcaiac 

i^  d^  ftvdk,  oh  HimImmI.  dnil  be  itKMfht 

Pu  Ml  for  TibiOT ;  not  bora  iActc'i  gDam%, 

Buc  woniabtittar  Ladtca. 

AfAOf.  Good  Midaai,  hcai  om — 

ImagfM.  Talk  litj  loogue  wewy ,  $ftak  -. 
I  kiTc  braid  I  am  a  iminipet,  and  miiM  car, 
ThmiB  hltt  ttnfck,  cao  take  no  gRam  wamd. 
Not  test  to  botlocn  tbaL  ^^^ 

When  P'uaam,  who  bad  been  chained  lo  kill  bis  misuca*,  pma  bee 
in  a  way  to  IWe,  iKe  aayi — 

•  Why.  good  MVm. 
Whai  iballldotbewhik?      When  bide  f    Howlmt 
Or  ia  my  Fife  what  comfort,  wbm  I  am 
Dead  to  mjr  Hvnband  ^ ' 

Yet  when  be  adrice*  hrr  to  diigoiac  hertclf  in  boy*!  clothrs,  ajid 
niggetti  'a  eo«ne  pretty  and  full  in  view/bywhieb  the  may  *h.q^y 
be  near  the  reiidcncc  of  Poithumutt  ihe  eswim — 

'  Oh,  for  tuch  mt*R%, 
7*hoite;h  peril  to  mv  modesty,  itoi  death  on  'x, 
I  would  adTenturc. 

And  wh«n  P'uauo,  ta\ai%\a%  aa  the  cooac^ucacet,  tdls  her  abe 

tnutt  diangc— 

'  Fear  and  DinncM, 
Ttic  handmaidi  of  all  HatncDi  or  more  tnilj^i 
Woman  it»  pretty  Klf,  tato  a  wagigiih  couragCf 
Rciily  in  £ibe>,  quidt  uuwn'd,  Hucy,  and 
As  <|uarcllou>  at  tbc  maaci ' — 

She  iDtcTru|>ta  him  haatily : — 

•Nay,  be  brief: 

I  M«  unto  thy  end,  ud  am  almott 
A  nun  already. ' 

In  her  journey  thu>  dttguitcd   to  Mil  ford-Haven,  the  lows  her 
Suidc  ftnd  her  way ;  and  uoboMmiiig  her  complaints,  sayi  bcaudfully,— 
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*Mj-  Hfat  Lord, 

Thoa  art  on«  of  the  FaIk  aan  -.  now  I  ihink  on  thcc. 
Mjr  hunger 's  gone ;  but  evtn  bcforr,  I  vns 
At  point  to  nnk  for  food.' 

She  ifterwards  finds,  as  *hc  think  s,  th«  dead  body  o(  Petlkumwi, 
and  engage*  hcracif  ai  a  foot-bo)'  to  terve  a  Romao  OHiccr,  when 
she  baa  done  alt  due  ohtequteti  lo  htni  whom  she  calls  hrr  former 
master: 

'  And  wben 

Wid»  wild  wood-leavo  aiid  v^ccd*  I  ba'  ttrewcd  bU  grave, 

And  on  it  toid  »  miCiiry  of  pray 're, 

Sucli  IS  I  fan,  twice  o'er,  I  il  vrrcp  and  ugh. 

And  Itraviiig  HO  h'la  tcrvicc,  follow  you, 

Su  please  yoii  entertain  me." 

Now  thU  is  the  very  religion  of  love.  Is  it  not  ?  All  this,  which 
is  the  escence  of  the  character,  is  free  from  every  thing  like  personal 
Battery  or  laboured  description.  She  reliei  little  on  her  pcnonaJ 
chimia,  which  she  fears  may  have  been  eclipsed  by  some  pioted  jay 
of  Italy:  she  relies  only  on  her  merit,  and  her  merit  is  in  the  depth 
of  her  lore,  her  truth  and  coBsiaocy.  Our  admintion  of  her  beauty 
ia  excited  as  it  were  with  as  little  consciouincis  as  possible  oo  her 
paru  There  are  two  delicious  descriptions  gircn  of  her,  one  when 
she  is  asleep,  and  one  when  she  is  supposed  dead,  ^rwagut  that 
addresscB  her : 

'Willi  fiircit  flowen. 

While  sunimei  Isstt,  anJ  I  live  here,  Fidcle, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  iid  grave ;  (hoti  shall  nui  lack 
TTie  flow'r  thal'i  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose,  ruw 
The  aaure'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veirL&,  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eKiiniine,  which  not  to  slander, 
Ou I- sweeten 'd  not  thy  breath.' 

Tbc  yellow  iacbmo  gtTCs  another  thus,  when  he  steals  iato  bcr 
bed-chamber : 

•Cythcrta, 

How  btavety  thou  becom'tt  thy  bed  !    Freih  lily, 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets  1    That  I  might  louche 
But  kio,  one  kin — 'TIS  her  breathing  that 
Perfiimn  the  chamber  thiu :  the  Aame  o'  tK'  taper 
Bowl  tananl  her,  anil  wuuld  under-peep  her  lidi 
To  see  th'  endoied  ligliti  now  canopicil 
Dndtr  the  window*,  white  and  aiure,  laced 
With  blue  of  Heavn'i  own  tinct — on  her  left  brenit 
A  mole  cinque -ipot ted,  like  the  crimMti  drapi 
r  lb'  bottom  of  a  cowslip.' 
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There  is  a  moral  wnsv  in  the  proud  l>cnuty  uF  ihi«  lait  image,  a 
rich  lurfcit  of  the  fatcy, — as  that  well-known  pasragc  bejiiming,  '  Mc 
of  my  hwfut  ]>lcatiirc  ahe  rrstraincd,  and  prayed  mc  of:  forbcarinct,* 
kU  a  keener  edge  upon  it  by  the  inimitable  picture  of  modttty  and 
Klf-dcnial.  Deidtmana  ii  another  inttancc  (almoK  to  a  proTerb)  of 
the  dcvotrdocM  of  the  sex  to  a  farourite  object.  She  n  '  sobdocd 
eren  to  the  very  quality  of  her  lord,'  and  to  OtheBo'i  *  boooun  aad 
his  Ysliant  parts  her  soul  and  fortuoec  consecratw.'  The  lady 
protests  ai  much  herself,  and  she  is  m  good  as  her  word.  There 
IB  not  3  set  description  of  her  in  any  psri  of  the  piny  ;  and  the  only 
thing  that  tcndi  that  way  ii  the  c^uivocsl  and  somewhat  luscioua 
diaiojfue  that  takes  place  lietwn-n  logo  und  Caitia  aa  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  ceremonies  of  the  wedding-night.  We  see  her  visage  in 
her  mind  i  her  character  ercry  where  predominates  OTcr  her  person : 

'  A  maiden,  never  bold  i 
OFipirit  so  Mill  and  quiet,  that  her  mciiion 
Bluui'd  at  itwlf ' 

She  is  not  a  painted  idoI<  carved  oui  of  the  poet's  bfain,  but  is  her- 
self a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  duty.  At  Milton  dashes  th« 
luxuriouii  effect  of  his  descriptions  by  a  moral,  Shakespcar  aualifiea 
it  by  the  intciert  of  the  story,  as  ia  the  scene  where  0<iitila  ultetj 
Dtiiiemonii  by  <he  band,  "rhe  truth  of  conception,  with  which  j 
timidity  and  boldness  are  united  in  the  same  character,  is  tDanreUousi 
The  extravagance  of  her  actions,  the  pertinacity  of  her  affectiotu,  in 
a  manner  arises  out  of  the  gentienecs  of  lier  nature.  It  ic  an  uo~ 
reserved  reliance  on  the  purity  of  her  intentions,  a  surrender  of  her 
fcart  to  her  lore,  a  knitting  of  herself  (hcait  and  soul)  to  the  fate  of 
another.  Bating  the  cotnnieiicetnent  of  her  ratsioo,  which  is  a  little 
fantastical  and  wifwilled  (though  that  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way  from  an  inatntity  to  resist  a  rising  inclination]  her  whole 
character  consist*  in  having  no  will  of  her  own,  no  prompter  bvt  her 
obedience.  Her  romantic  turn  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  domestic 
and  practical  pan  of  her  disposition;  and  instead  of  followiog 
Olhmo  to  Cyprus,  she  would  rather  have  remained  at  home,  '  a  motb  i 
of  peace,'  if  her  husband  could  have  staid  with  her.  Her  resignitfon 
and  angelic  sweetness  of  nature  do  oot  desert  her  at  the  last.  The 
scenes  in  which  she  laments  and  tiiet  to  account  for  OiMfo'j  harsh 
usage  of  her  are  exquisitely  maiuged.  After  he  has  struck  her  af>d 
called  her  names,  she  says : 

*AIb»,Iuo, 

What  shall  I  do  to  nin  my  lonT again  t 
Good  friend,  go  to  him ;  for  by  this  light  of  Heaven, 
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I  know  noi  hovt  1  InM  him.     Hert  1  kneel ; 

If  e'er  my  wili  did  imput  'niml  hii  love, 

Eithei  in  diicourar,  or  thougiit,  iir  ictiul  deed, 

Or  [hit  mine  eye*,  mine  ean,  or  any  tenx 

Dtlizbttii  them  on  any  oilier  form  ; 

Ot  Uui  I  do  not,  »nd  tm  did. 

And  ev<f  will,  (hough  he  do  ihake  me  ofF 

To1)«Sgarly  diroKeniFnt,  tovr  him  dearly, 

Comfort  fonvrar  me,     Unkindneu  may  do  much. 

And  hi*  unkindnru  may  drJnt  my  life. 

But  nerer  (mint  my  love.     .     . 

Iag».  I  pray  yoti  he  eontent  -.  'lit  bill  hie  humour. 
The  bunaeu  ot  (he  itate  doei  him  olFence, 

Dtj^iemoHa.  If  'iwere  no  other. '-^— 

The  unte  which  follows  with  her  maid  and  th?  ionj>  of  the 
Willow  arc  equally  beautiful,  and  shew  Shakespcar's  extreme  power 
of  Tarjrtng  the  ex|ite«iofi  of  paistoD,  in  all  iu  nioodi  and  In  all 
eircntntunce*. 

One  of  the  fmcat  passagca  in  Mr.  Wordsworlh'a  pocmi  is  that 
where  lie  haa  given  us  hit  opinion  of  Dttdrmaia : 

'  Book*,  dream*,  are  euh  a  world  j  and  book*,  we  know. 
Are  a  tubrtantial  wotlJ,  both  put*  and  good, 
Round  which,  with  tenitrili  urong  ai  flsih  and  biood, 
Our  patdnie  and  our  happineu  may  grow  j 

MaMer  wherein  right  voluble  I  am. 
Two  let  me  mention  dearer  th»n  the  rctt, 
The  gentle  ladv  wedded  to  the  Moor, 
And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  lamb.' 

We  have  said  enougli  to  explain  our  idea  of  the  general  turn  of 
Sh^tetpcar'a  female  character!.  Wc  need  not  mention  OpbtRa  or 
CvrJt&a^  both  of  which  admit  ofliulc  external  decoration,  and  which 
it  would  leeai  impotsible  to  treat  in  any  other  way  than  ai  Shake- 
■pear  ha»  repretented  them,  ah«tractcd  from  every  thing  hut  their 
hean-bieaking  tics  to  other«,  if  Taie  h&d  not  adorned  the  person  of 
Cvrdttui  with  a  number  of  beautiet,  and  fintahed  ber  itory  with  a 
loTer.  Citofatra,  who  h>(  certainly  a  pertonal  identity  of  her  own, 
and  who  it  dcactibcd  in  all  the  flowing  pomp  of  caitcm  luxur)-,  » 
not  an  exception  to  what  we  have  said,  for  ihc  ti  not  intended  aa  a 
model  of  her  tex.  What  wc  bent  recollect  of  Creitida,  ia  Pandams'i 
desctiption  of  her  after  brin^inK  her  to  the  tent,  where  he  ■ayt,'^ 
■And  her  heart  bcata  like  a  new-la'en  aparrow' — which  mutt  be 
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allowed  to  be  quite  Shakcapcrian.  Miranda  nppnrt  to  be  the  moM 
conKloul  of  her  chariru  or  any  of  hU  favourites  (|>crhap»  from  the 
Tcry  solitude  tn  which  she  had  lived],  >  son  of  miracle  of  h«: 
father's  ifrland,  aod  the  >;oddcM  of  her  scw-fouDd  loTcr'i  idoUtry. 
PeriSia  ii  a  very  pf  etty  low-born  law,  the  Queco  of  cards  aod  cream 
— but  ihe  make*  lu  think  of  other  thiogi  more  than  of  her  face. 
There  ii  ooc  paiuf^e  in  which  the  poet  hai,  we  (uipcct,  rety  artfoJly 
rallied  the  indiffereacc  of  the  kx  to  abstract  msooug  : 

'  PtrAta.  Sif,  (h«  fairtU  flowen  o'  th'  iruon 
Art  our  carnitlont,  and  urrnk'il  cJlly-Aowcn, 
Which  Homr  til)  Narurr'^  bastardt:  of  that  kind 
Our  rui.tir  ^rdrn '(  barren,  and  I  can  not 
Togct  stipn  of  them. 

folixran.  Wh«f«forc,  gentle  mai^JCD, 
Do  you  neglect  them  * 

PerJita.  For  1  have  heard  !t  uid, 
Thtre  i*  an  art  which,  in  their  picdneu  thaits 
With  great  creating  nature. 

PoSjcrmtt,  Say,  there  be, 
Vet  nature  ik  node  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  mallet  that  [uean )  tu  o'er  tltal  art 
Which  you  tay  adds  to  nature,  ti  an  an 
That  nature  makci  -.  you  ace,  tweci  raatd,  we  many 
A  gcnclci  tcyon  to  the  vWAea  itock, 
And  niakt  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.     This  is  an  an 
Which  dort  mend  nature,  change  il  nthct ;  but 
The  ait  iticlf  it  nature. 

PrrJiU.  So  it ». 

PalixtMS.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly-flowcn. 
And  do  not  call  ihem  bastarda. 

Ptrdita.  fUnofftir 
The  dibble  im  tarth,  to  it>  tiu  iSp  ^  iktm^  etc 

Here  the  lady  girea  up  the  BTgumeoi,  but  keeps  her  opinion.  We 
had  forgot  one  charming  invtancc  to  our  purpoie,  which  it  tfac 
character  of  Htifn  in  /lli'i  IVtli  ibai  End*  IVtU;  and  this  alao  puu 
us  in  mind  that  Shakeepear  probably  borrowed  his  female  character* 
from  the  Italian  novelist*,  and  not  Jrom  Hngliih  women. 
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Ti*  RiramimtT.'^  [Jmmary  is,  (liy, 

Wt  barr  few  idoli,  and  tbose  few  wc  <iQ  not  like  to  low.  Out  the 
wvmth  of  our  idolatry  of  Mtsa  O'Neill  will  be  brought  to  a  mucli 
lower  tnnpFraturr  if  iht  goct  on  playin};  comvdy  M  this  rate.  We 
casaot  fern  uy  comprorniae  in  our  tmagiottion  bctwcco  BrlviJira 
aai  the  IVtdovt  Chatty.  To  vpnk  our  mindn  pl-iioly,  Mim  O'Neill  it 
bj  far  the  best  tragic  actrets  we  ever  «aw,  with  one  f>rcat  exceptiDn^ 
aod  »h«  i*  the  wont  comic  actrci«  wc  remember,  without  lay 
cxceptioa  at  all.  Her  comedy  is  cut  in  lead,  and  tad  JoU/td  tiumpj 
§he  makeit  of  it.  It  it  tragedy  in  low-hceled  shoes.  Her  ipirit  is 
boiiteroucQcss ;  her  playfiilneu  languid  sfFectatioa ;  her  familiarity 
opprcMive ;  tier  gaiety  lomeniablc.  There  never  waa  wch  labour  in 
vain.  A  smile  trickles  down  ber  cheek  like  a  tear,  aad  her  voice 
whiiMS  through  a  repartee  in  as  many  winding  boot*  of  mawlcish 
insinuation  as  through  ihc  most  pktlietic  address.  We  cannot  bear 
all  this  evident  condescension  ;  it  overpowers  ui.  In  one  scene  the 
was  *try  much  applauded:  it  is  that  in  which  the  fVUe'w  Chtrrlj 
girea  a  cliaracicristic  description  of  her  former  huNband's  introduction 
of  her  to  hit  bottle-companions :  '  This  i*  my  wife,'  etc.  Now  it 
muMrt  be  dented  that  she  mimicked  the  aira  and  maoner  of  the  fox- 
buntiog  squire  very  well,  and  Her  voice  fairly  gave  the  house  a  box 
oo  the  ear.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  sec  Miss  O'Neill  in  the  part  of 
Sgmre  Wttttrv.  Wc  conceive  that  this  delightful  octrfst  cannot 
descend  lower  than  the  toldicr's  daughter,  except  by  pUying  the 
aailoc's  daughter,  and  giving  the  word  of  command  in  a  striped  blue 
jacket  and  trowsers  instead  of  a  striped  green  gown.  In  these 
tom-boy  hectoring  heroines  Mrs.  Cbattct  Kemble,  whom,  to  the  best 
of  our  belief,  she  imitates,  ttc^ts  her  out  and  out ;  and  Mrs.  Mardyn, 
besides  being  taller  and  handsomer,  has  really  more  of  the  wii  eomna. 
But  wc  will  have  done  with  this  ungrateful  subject.  The  comedy 
itself,  of  Tht  Soldirrt  Daughtff,  is  the  irau  itUtit  o(  modern  comedy. 
It  contains  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  scnttmcotality,  of  which 
a  bank-Dote  offered  and  declined  is  the  circulating  medium,  and  a 
white  cambric  pocket-handkerchief,  that  catches  the  crystal  tear  in 
the  eye  of  sensibility  ere  it  falls,  the  risible  emblem.  Mr.  and  ATrs. 
Melford  are  an  amiable  young  couple  in  lodgings  and  in  great  distreis, 
but  you  do  not  learn  how  tbey  got  into  one  any  more  than  the  other. 
They  utter  their  complaints,  but  are  too  delicate  to  touch  upon  the 
taue,  aod  you  sympathin:  with  tbcit  sorrows,  not  wJtb  their  mis- 
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fonBnee.  Tbey  hare  i  tittle  gul,  who  bai  a  little  doll,  which  the 
chrinen*  ■  Miis  Good  Gentleman,'  after  a  person  whose  name  iSe 
does  not  know.  Thii  u  a  very  palpable  hit,  and  tells  amaziojly. 
The  unknown  bcncfaaot  of  these  unfortunates  inciigBito  it  a  yoon^ 
Mr.  ffeartafff  i  wild,  giddy  character,  that  it,  in  the  modern  aenK, 
a  perMD  who  ncTcr  itznda  still  od  the  suge — who  is  always  rmaing 
into  scrapei,  which  he  walks  out  of  withoai  leRviog  any  apology  or 
account  behind  him.  Then  there  is  the  Widem  Cfierfy,  is  the  tame 
hovK  with  the  AltJfirJj,  whose  Iteart  and  whose  riJkule  are  ever 
open  to  the  disticsKd,  and  who  makes  a  match  with  Tamg  HtanaBt 
because  he  makes  her  sn  offer,  h  not  being  consiBteot  with  the 
gallantry  of  a  soldier's  daughter  to  decline  a  challenge  of  that  sort. 
Then  there  !■  Old  Heartall,  uncle  to  Tounj  Hiarfai/,  and  an  East 
Indian  Governor,  who  says  one  thing  and  doe<  another ;  calls  bit 
nephew  a  scoundrel,  and  throws  hts  arms  roond  bit  neck.  He  it  not 
1  characicf,  but  a  contradictioo.  Then  there  is  a  Mr.  Ferret,  who 
commiu  all  sons  of  unaccountahle  villainies  through  the  piece,  with- 
out any  ostensible  motives,  and  at  the  end  of  it  you  (lAd  that  he  bat 
acted  upon  an  abtitr.icl  principle  of  ararice. 

>  If,'  he  says,  <  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  avarice,  I  had  not 
been  a  villain.'  This  it  a  >'ery  edilying  coafestjoo  of  faith  \  and  to 
not  finding  this  principle  answer*  he  repents  upon  an  abstract  principle 
of  repentance,  and  also  at  the  instigation  of  his  old  benefactor,  (juit 
arrived  from  the  Eait  and  accordingly  a  great  moralist),  who  reids 
him  a  great  moral  lecture,  and  advises  him  to  give  up  his  ill-gotten 
gains.  As  Mr.  Ferret  submiiB  to  bis  advice  back«]  by  the  law, 
014  Htariatl  is  prevailed  on  to  forgive  bis  deiigni  upon  the  liret, 
characters,  and  fortunes  of  his  actjuaintaocc,  from  an  amiabke  weukncia 
of  bean,  and  becauae  the  WitUw  Chtfrfy,  who  inieicede«  ftx  him, 
'hat  roguish  eyet.'  Mr.  Litton  plays  a  foohsh  servant  in  the 
HeariaU  family,  whote  name  is  Timotby,  The  name  of  Tmor^  Is 
one  of  the  jokes  of  this  part :  Mr.  Liston't  face  is  the  other,  and  the 
beM  of  the  two. 

The  whole  tone  of  this  play  reminded  us  strongly  of  a  rery 
excellent  criticism  which  we  had  read  a  short  time  before  on  the  cant 
of  Modem  Comedy,  in  one  of  the  note*  to  Mr.  Lamb's  Specitneas  of 
Eariy  Dramatic  Poetry: — 

■The  insipid  levelling  morality  to  which  the  modem  stage  it  tied 
down  would  not  admit  of  iuch  admirable  pauions  as  these  scenes  are 
filled  with.  A  puiiunical  oblusenest  of  sentiment,  a  stspid  tn&Btile 
goodness,  is  creeping  among  us,  insteftd  of  the  vigoroos  pasaiont,  sBd 
virtue*  clad  in  flesh  and  blood,  with  which  the  old  dramatists  present 
us.     Those  nebic  and  liberal  caiuists  could  discern  in  the  diffcrcoccsi 
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tfae  quarrels,  the  Bnimositics  of  men,  a  beauty  and  truth  of  monl 
feefin^,  no  i»*  clutn  in  tlir  iter^itt'Iy  inculcatml  dutiet  of  focgiveMM 
and  atoDcment.  With  us,  all  i«  hypocritJCil  tnecltnee*.  A  rccoo- 
ciltation  tccoc  (let  ihc  occasioD  be  ncrer  lo  absurd  tad  unnatural)  ia 
always  sure  of  ajiplause.  Our  audieocea  come  to  the  theatre  to  be 
complinKotcd  on  their  goodncM.  Thcjr  compare  DOte«  with  the 
lantttDlc  characters  in  the  ploT*  &nd  fma  a  wonderful  itmiUrity  of 
|du|]ont>Dn  between  them.  We  have  a  common  itock  of  dramatic 
[locality,  out  of  which  a  writer  may  he  tupplied,  without  the  trouble 
i.  of  copying  k  from  originals  wiihin  his  own  breast.  To  know  the 
boundariea  of  honour — to  be  judiciouRiy  valiant — to  have  a  temper ai>cc 
which  *hatl  he^n  a  imoothnena  in  the  .mgry  swcUisj*  of  yonth — to 
eaiecm  life  at  nothing:  when  the  MCJoi  rcpuiaiion  of  a  parent  ia  to  be 
defended,  yet  to  ihake  and  tremble  under  a  piou*  cowardice  when 
ihst  ark  of  an  hoae«t  confidertce  i*  found  to  be  frail  and  tottering — to 
fccl  the  tme  blowa  of  a  real  diaprace  bluiMing  that  sword  which  tlie 
ifiuginary  ttrokei  of  a  auppoted  filae  iniuutation  had  put  to  keen  an 
edge  upon  but  lately — to  do,  or  to  imagine  thii  done  in  a  feigned 
Rory.  atlcB  aonicchiDj;  more  of  a  moral  sense,  aomewhu  a  greater 
delicacy  of  perception  in  que«tiot)i  of  right  and  wrong,  than  goes  to 
the  writing  of  tu'O  or  three  hackneyed  i«nience«  about  the  law*  of 
honour  as  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  land  or  a  common-place  againit 
duelling.  Yet  auch  thin^i  would  stand  i  writer  now  a  day*  in  far 
better  stead  than  Capain  Ager  and  his  con<cicntious  honour ;  and  he 
would  be  coiuidercd  as  a  far  belter  teacher  of  morality  than  old 
Rowley  or  Middleloo,  if  they  were  linog.* 
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NMMnJ  il*»»arj  19,  i8t7. 

Knni'i  TsiATia. 

1*His  theatre  waa  opened  for  the  preseoi  season  under  tery  (arour- 
able  autpicea;  and  we  congratulate  the  pisbltc  on  the  proapect  of  the 
continuance  of  thia  addition  to  the  ttock  of  elegant  aniaacnient. 
Though  the  opera  ii  not  among  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  lorera 
of  tlie  drama,  it  is  a  splendid  object  in  the  wla  of  a  winter's 
cYeoing,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  mouldcrioj;  into  decay,  iu 
g^racefol  columns  and  Corinthian  capitals]  fallen,  and  in  glory  l^uried 
in  Chancery.  We  rejoice  when  the  Muses  escape  out  of  the 
(ugi  of  (he  law,  nor  do  we  like  to  ace  the  Graces  nrrcsicd — in 
a  pa/  tie  trou.  We  do  not  'like  to  jee  the  unmerited  fall  of 
what   has    long    flooriahcd    in   splcadour  1    any    vwd   produced   in 
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the  inu^DMioD ;  aay  niia  on  ihe  face  of  An.'  At  prewnt  wc  hope 
better  thiagi  iroiii  the  Iloowd  urci  and  ulcDts  of  the  geatlecnao 
who  H  andcrnood  to  have  uDdert^kcti  the  management  of  the 
principal  departni'eiit,  and  from  what  we  haw  wen  of  ike  perform- 
snccf  with  which  the  company  have  coniTncnccd  chcii  career.  The 
piecci  DO  Saturday  aod  Tuciday  were  the  Opera  of  J^eiujopf  by 
Cimurots,  and  th^  iDimitabte  comic  Ballet,  TJlie  IXiiusnaiw.  The 
lim  ill  what  it  profcsKt  to  be,  a  Grand  Scriou*  Opera :  but  it  i* 
•omcwhai  hcary  and  monoionout.  It  introduced  to  the  GogUth 
Stage  Ecveral  actors  of  contidctabte  eminence  abroad.  The  principil 
were  Mad>  Caraporetc  at  Penei^,  Madame  Pajla  aa  TtlemocwUf 
and  Signor  Crirclli  at  Utystri.  The  Iia  of  ihetc  appears  to  be  at 
good  an  actor  aa  a  fioger.  His  geKurea  bare  coniidefable  appro. 
priatfneM  and  expreiiioAi  betide*  having  tbat  uutained  dignity  and 
studied  grace,  which  are  essential  to  the  hannony  of  the  Opera ; 
and  hit  tones  in  singing  are  full,  clear,  and  so  anicubte,  that  any 
one  at  all  imbued  with  the  Italian  language  can  follow  the  wordt 
with  eax,  Madame  Camporcsc  performed  Poteiopf,  and  drew  down 
the  fretjuent  plaudits  of  the  house  by  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and 
the  fiexilniity  of  execution  which  she  manifested  in  some  of  the  most 
difficult  and  impassioned  pasugei.  If  we  were  lo  cspfcss  our 
opinion  honestly,  we  should  aay  tbat  we  rec«ired  most  pleasure  from 
Madame  Pacta's  Tetemtuimu  There  ia  a  natural  eloquence  about  hci 
•inging  which  we  feel,  and  therefore  underAand.  Her  dreta  and 
figure  alto  answered  to  the  claBiical  idea  we  have  of  the  youthful 
'lelfmaehw.  Her  voice  is  good,  her  action  it  good  :  the  bas  a 
haodsomc  face,  and  very  handsome  h%9.  The  ladies,  «v  know, 
think  otherwite:  this  ia  the  only  subject  on  which  we  think  ouT> 
selvei  better  judj^es  than  they.— Of  the  DamtmanU  wc  will  uy 
nothing,  lest  wc  should  be  suppoecd  to  have  caught  the  madneM 
which  it  ridicules  so  sportively  and  graceftdly-  The  wbotr  is 
excelleoi,  but  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour  it  sublime :  and  the  Gavot 
which  luccceds  it,  is  at  good.  Madame  Leon  was  exquisite,  &ikI 
she  had  a  partner  worthy  of  her. 

'  Such  were  the  Joys  of  out  dancing  dayi' 

Really  when  we  see  ili^se  dances,  and  hear  the  mutic,  which  our  old 
fanUttical  dancing  nia»tcr  used  to  scrape  upon  his  kit,  pUyed  in  fall 
orchesiia,  we  do  nut  know  what  lo  make  of  it ;  wc  wi^  we  were 
old  dancing-matters,  or  learning  to  dance;  or  ihst  we  had  lived  to 
the  time  of  Henry  tv.  The  teare  do  not  cone  tn  our  cyet  j  tbat 
source  is  dry ;  but  wc  exclaim  with  the  Son  of  Fingal, 

'  Roll  on,  ys  dark-brown  yean  I  yc  bring  no  joy  on  your  wiag  to  Ottiaa.* 
Soo 
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Southekn'b  trigedy  of  Onmoio,  which  hu  not  been  acted,  wc 
believe,  for  Komc  years,  has  been  brought  forward  here  to  introduce 
Mr,  Kean  as  the  Royal  Slave.  It  was  well  ihouglit  of.  Wc  coa- 
aider  h  u  one  of  hin  be«t  part*.  Il  U  alto  a  proof  to  lu  of  what 
wr  have  always   been   diaponed   to  think,  that  Mr.    Kean,  when 

fht  fully  |ivc»  up  h»  nriiod  to  it,  it  sa  great  in  pnre  psthoa  u  in 

"energy  of  action  or  di»critnination  of  character.  Fa  general,  he 
inclines  to  the  rtolent  and  muscul.-ir  expression  of  passion,  rather  than 
to  that  of  it*  deep,  involuntary,  heart-felt  worlungt.  If  he  doei  thia 
apOD  any  theory  dF  the  former  style  of  cxpreiiion  being  more  striking 
and  ealeulaied  to  produce  an  immediate  etFect,  we  ihtnk  the  tuccesR 
of  hii  Rifimrd  II.  and  of  thit  play  alone  (not  to  mention  innumerable 
fine  paasagca  in  hia  other  performances ),  might  convince  htm  of  the 

rpeffta  aamy  with  which  he  may  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
audieocc,  wHenevcr  he  chuKs  to  iodul^^c  in  'the  melting  mood.' 
We  conceive  that  the  range  of  his  jiowert  i*  greater  in  thia  retpeci 
than  lie  hat  yet  ventured  to  disjiby,  and  that  if  the  uste  of  the  town 
ia  not  ycl  ripe  for  the  change,  he  htts  genius  enough  to  lead  it, 
whcrcvrr  truth  and  nature  paint  the  wny.  His  performance  of 
OnoHoiit  was  for  the  most  pan  decidedly  of  a  mild  and  sustained 
ctci;  yet  it  was  highly  inipreMire  thiougltoui,  and  most  >o, 
rhere  it  partook  least  of  violence  01  eiTurt.     The  stiokeH  of  pawion 

t'Vhich  cime  unlooked  for  and  seemed  to  lake  the  actor  by  surprise, 
wctc  tboae  that  took  the  audience  by  surprise,  and  only  found  relief 
in  tean<  Of  this  kind  waa  the  passage  in  which,  after  having  been 
harrowed  up  to  the  liisc  degree  of  agony  and  a])prehen»ion  at  the 
■upposed  dishonouraUe  treatment  of  his  wife,  and  being  re-sssured 
oo  that  point,  he  falls  upon  her  neck  with  sobs  of  joy  and  broken 
laughter,  saying,  'I  knew  they  could  not,*  or  words  to  thai  effect. 
The  iirst  meeting  between  him  and  /moimia  was  also  very  atFecIing; 
atid  the  transition  to  tendcincss  and  love  in  it  was  efcn  finer  than 
the  expression  of  breathlru  eagernett  and  surprise.  There  were 
many  other  passages  in  which  the  feelings,  conveyed  hy  the  actor, 
aeoricd  to  gush  uont  his  heart,  as  if  its  inmost  veins  had  been  laid 
open.  Id  a  word.  Mr.  Kean  gave  to  the  part  that  glowing  and 
impMiMMSi  and  at  the  same  time  deep  and  full  expreMton,  which 
bckiDgt  to  the  character  of  that  burning  zone,  which  ripens  the  souls 
of  men,  as  well  as  tlie  fruiu  of  the  earth  !     The  most  striking  [lart 
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ID  the  wbole  peffomuoce  wu  in  the  nneriiig  of  a  sii^le  word? 
Orvmioio,  ID  coiuc()De&ce  of  lui  gentle  treatnietil,  and  the  flattering 
promura  tbai  arc  held  out  to  him  of  ufc  coodoa  to  hia  own  coimtry, 
of  the  teKoratioa  of  hit  libeny  um)  hii  belond  ImomiU,  thinks  well 
of  the  pcncnt  into  wbotc  banda  be  hu  fftllen  i    and  it  !■  in  Tain 
that  Ahum   (Mr.    Rae\  triet  to   wock  him  up   to   nupicion   and 
rercwe  by  ^etat  dncnpcioDi  of  the  sufferiiiga  of  bit  couDtrfmea, 
or  oTtbc  cruelty  and  treachery  of  their  white  matfcri :  but  at  the 
miggndon  of  the  tboughi,  thai  if  ihcy  imuin  vbcrt  they  arc*  tmoimJa 
will  bccaow  the  Bxnber,  and  himfclf,  a  priDce  and  a  hero,  the  father 
of  a  nc«  of  riarei,  he  surta  aad  the  nuniicr  in  which  he  utten 
the  ejaculataon  *  Hah  t  '  at  the  world  of  thoc^ht  which  is  tb»  ahewn 
to  hjm,  like  a  precipice  at  his  feet,  retcmbtes  the  6m  aouod  that 
breaks  from  a  thusder-clood,  or  the  hollow  roat  of  a  wild  beait, 
roiMcd  froin  its  lair  by  hanger  and  the  sceot  of  blood.     It  is  a  pity 
that  the  cauatrophe  does  not  ancwer  to  the  graodew  of  the  menace  t 
and  thai   ihia   gallant    vindicator   of  himtdf  and   hia   coontrynea 
fails  in   his  enterprisct   through   the  treachery    and   cowardice   of 
those  whom  he  attempts  to  aet  free,  but  '  who  were  by  nature  sbves  I ' 
The  Mory  of  this  ler^yt  «tw  ia  not  witboot  a  parallel  eleewbere  i^ 
it   reads  *  a  great   moral  Icmoo  '  to    Lnrope,   only  changing  Uaefi 
into  wuUr/;    aitd   the   manner   io   which   Oreomt*   is   pccrailcd  on 
to  ffn  op  hia  aword,  and  hia  treumeat  aAenruda,  by  a  roan 
in  firititb  uniforsii  Kcnu  to  have  been  the  model  of  the  Coa*t 
of  Paria.     It  only  required  one  thing  to  have  made  it  complete,  tfaatl 
the  Governor,  who  it  expected  in  the  island,  should  have  urivejl 
in  time  to  break  the  agrccmeat,  and  aara  the  credit  of  his  nibaltcr«> 
The  political  alluaiont  throughout,  that  ia,  the  appeala  to  comnoon 
justice   aod    humanity,   agaiiut    the    raoai    intolerable    Cfuetiy    and 
wrong,  arc  w  strong  and  palpable,  that  we  wonder  the  piece  is  i>ot 
prohibited.     There  is  that  black  rcoefade  Ottman.  who  betrays  hia 
country  in  the  hopes  of  protnotioo,  and  the  favour  of  hia  betters :  how 
tike  be  is  to  many  a  wbite-iaced  tooo,  hut  that  '  the  devil  has  not  \ 
danrocd  them  black !  *     Politics  apart— Oreoaoifo  ic  a  very  toteiestiog  ' 
Rioral  fiaj.     It  is  a  little  tediotiB  sometimes,  and  a  litiie  common- 
place  at  uJl   timca,   hut  it  has  feeling  and  nature   lo  itipply    what 
it  wants  in  other  rcspccia.     The  negroes  in  it  (we  could  wiih  them' 
out  of  it,  hoi  then  there  would  be  no  play)  are  very  i^  narlsmril 
upon  the  Mage.     One  blackamoor  tn  a  picture  i*  an  ornament,  but  ft  j 
whole  cargo  of  them  is  more  than  enough.     Thii  play  pots  na  on  of' 
conceit  with  both  colourt,  theirs  and  our  owe ;  the  sooty  aUve\ 
and  his  cold,  deck,  smooth-faced  master's. — Htsa  SctncrvUlc  was  • 
great  relief  to  the  oatural  and  moral  deformity  of  the  kcoc.     She 
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fooked  hke  the  idta  of  the  poet'a  miod.  Htr  rwgncd,  pentm* 
uiKoaKtoui  look  uoi  atiitudc,  at  tbc  morocBt  ilic  U  about  to  be 
renoied  to  the  npturout  embrace  of  her  lover,  wu  a  bnutiftd 
dramatic  picrare.  She  it  an  zcquUitioo  to  the  milder  parts  of 
tragedy.  She  lotercttt  on  the  iiaee,  for  »lic  i*  iatcrcating  in  herself. 
SbecaiiDOt  help  beioga  heroine,  ifihe  but  thewt  hcrieir.  She  waitM 
eteguuly  dnwrd  inJmMnda,  lor  an  Indian  maid,  in  lif>hi,  flowered 
dnpery*  »  ihe  wa*  in  /mtgiiu,  for  a  lady  of  old  tomance,  in 
truiu  of  lead-coloured  latin.  Her  voice  »  aueet,  but  lost  in 
fta  own  tvcetneu;  ind  we  who  hear  her  at  some  distance,  can 
only  cat<h  'the  muaic  of  her  honey-row*,'  like  ihc  indintinct 
munnur  oC  »  hive  of  bee*.  Mr.  Beogough  doe*  not  improve  upon 
na  by  acquaintance.  All  that  we  have  of  late  discovered  in 
bin  IS  that  he  bu  grey  eyes.  Little  Stnitli  made  an  excellent 
repreKntaiirc  of  the  coasting  Guinea  captain.  John  Bull  could  not 
dotre  to  have  better  justice  done  to  hi*  mind  or  his  bodv. — 
Southern,  the  author  of  Onomi>i«,  was  alto  the  author  of  /tMlat 
ar  the  Fitial  Afarringe,  lo  botli  of  which  '  he  ofico  has  beguiled  ut 
of  our  tears,'  He  died  at  the  age  of  eight]r-«ix,  in  I74().  Gravi 
tb«  poet,  speaks  thus  of  him  in  a  Idcirr,  dated  from  Burnhanii  m 
BoCitDghaiiuhire,  17 J7-  'We  have  here  old  Mr.  Southern,  at 
a  gentlenian't  house  a  litiJe  way  olf:  he  it  now  Hventy-wveu 
yeait  old,  and  hat  almost  wholly  loit  his  memory :  but  >•  as  agree- 
able sti  an  old  man  can  be :  at  lean  I  pcicuade  myielf  m,  wbcn  1 
look  at  him,  and  think  of  ft^fHa  and  Oroonoio. 
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rW  £<0warr.]  [Ftinatj  1, 1817. 

Theke  lias  been  tittle  new  this  week.  A  new  aiter-piccc  or  mclo- 
drame  has  been  brougiu  forward  at  Covent'garden,  and  the  old  farce 
of  the  PoBBti  revived  at  Drury-Lane.  We  can  say  hut  little  in  praitc 
of  the  foimcr.  except  the  ciLccllcncc  of  the  aaiD^  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  ia  got  up.  The  strength  of  tbe  house  is  muttered  in  a 
second-rate  production,  and  from  the  list  of  names  in  tbe  play-bills, 
the  public  go  to  sec  the  performers,  if  not  the  perfocmaoce.  and  come 
awjj  at  least  half  taiisfied.  They  manage  these  things  dilferently  at 
Drury-lane,  and  not  10  well.  We  deny  that  the  comic  strength  of 
the  two  hoosct  is  so  UDcfiual  as  it  lomctimca  supposed.  For  inttancc, 
at  DrutyJane,  they  have  Muodeo,  Dowtoo.  Oxberry,  and  Knigbi  t 
Harley  it  droll  too  [  and  in  women,  they  beat  them  out  and  oat,  for 
they  have  Misa  Kelly.     To  be  sure,  they  have  not  Listou ;  to  ihcy 
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niuH  kkk  the  beain.     Mr.  Ltttoa  w  the  gmt«M  comic  g«niut  of  the 
a^.     If  wc  wtre  vrry  dull  and  od  iodeed)  we  ihoold  aroid  going  to 
any  farce  or  comedv  in  which  he  did  not  appear,  as  only  tanuliiiag 
to  our  feelingt,  »ncf  promiiinc  relief  without  affctrding  it :    but  ve 
mutt  be  dull  indeed,  if  we  dia  not  bite  u  the  bait  of  Mr.  Uiataa'i 
Laiiu  Lo^.    His  comic  humour  i«  a  tori  of  oil  or  '  balsam  of  ^unhtu ' 
for  all  inugiDary  wounds  that  are  not  a  foot  d«cp.     Hit  laugh  might 
tickle  royalty  itacif  after  iKe  howling  of  the  nbbic,  or  make  one  of 
the  wax  figures  u  Mrs.  Salmon's  relax  from  the  inflexibility  of  its 
state.      Then  there  is  Miai  Stephens  at  Coreot-gardn,  and   there 
arc  the  three  Miss  Denncis — like  *  Circe  aod  the  Sirens  three.'     Wc 
always  sec  the  Miss  Drnnets  at  the  theatre,  and  they  sometimes  glide 
before  oui  imagination  at  other  time*;    but  we  seldom    hear  Mil* 
Stephcoi  now.     We  want  to  see  her  again  in  Manjiuit,  in  wbich  wc 
have  seen  her  eight  limes  already,  and  to  hear  her  srng  If  o'rr  ihe 
enul  Ijrant  Lovf,  which  we  could  hear  her  sing  for  erer.     We  want 
to  see  her  in  Polly  for  the  tetcnth  time,  and  in  RottHa  for  the  fifth, 
we  believe  it  will  be,  when  we  tee  her  in  it  again,  which  wilt  be  wbea 
■he  next  plays  in  it.     Pray  how  long  will  it  be  first,  Mr.  Fawcettf 
Wc  suppose  not  till  Miss  O'Neill  is  tired  of  tiring  the  audience  ia 
Mrt.  Uaiiey,  or  '  the  ravens  are  hoarie  tlut  croak  over  Mr.  Emerr'a 
head '  in  ihe  P»ngi  of  ConRcimce.     SwnrliMiig  iwtv,  atvuijri  tomriiti^ 
ntw.     That  is  the  tsste  of  Covent  Cardca,  and  the  town.     It  is  not 
our*a.    Wc  arc  for  something  old.    Teujourj  prrJnx.    Wc  tike  to  read 
the  same  books,  and  to  see  the  same  plays,  and  the  same  facet  over 
hgam—ai-ways  frovidtJ  wc  liked  them  at  first.     Now  there  b  one 
fiice  which  wc  never  liked,  and  never  shall  like,  which  is  the  face  of 
Tyranny,  and  the  older  tt  gets,  the  uglier  it  gets  in  our  eyes,  and  in 
this,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  wc  differ  entirely  with  Mr.  Canning,  though 
he  hat  been  declared  by  a  classical  authority  to  be  'the  most  elegaoi 
mind   since  Virgil.'      We  differ  with  him  notwithstasding.  —  T'&r 
Jiavfnj,  or  l/re  Pangi  of  CemcieiKe,  is  a  melo-drame  taken  from  the 
French,  of  the  name  breed,  but  an  inferior  specimen,  as  the  MaU  <aJ 
Magfif,  and  the  Famify  of  /tngladr.     It  is  a  kind  of  renewal  of  the 
age  of  augury  adapted  to  the  modem  theories  of  pohability,  by  beioj; 
reduced  within  the  limits  of  natural  liistory.     Theac  inccea  take  im 
their  text  the  lines, 

'  And  chou);lis  and  maspici  shall  bring  forth 
The  tccrct'it  man  of  mood.' 

In  the  Pai^J  ef  Conjcimet,  as  in  the  Maid  of  PaBjifou,  there  it  1 
robbery,  a  triaj  of  persona  innocently  suspected  of  it,  and  a  discovery 
of  the  real  pcrpctratort,  just  at  the  critical  moment,  by  the  intenea* 
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ttOB  of  two  of  the  feathered  ereatioti.  Juit  u  teaience  hu  been 
prononnced  on  the  Rippaied  criininali  (Terrv  and  Blanchard)  hy  the 
J«dge,  (Btrrymore,  who  leally  pefforin«d  tail  charactet  admiiabljr) 
tvro  RavroH  i\y  in  upon  the  tmge,  ihe  s&nie  who  had  hoTcred  over 
the  iccoe  of  the  murder  Mid  rohbrry  in  thp  adjacent  foteiit,  and  by 
tbeir  eikot  but  dreadful  app«kl  to  the  coaicience  of  Jatqvt*  A$  Notr 
(Eniery)t  who  is  rot  like  bis  cousin  Brvm  da  Ndr  (jwor  Farley) 
s  hardened,  but  a  conicieniiout  villain,  lereal  the  myiterjr  of  the 
whole  mDMctton,  by  which  the  guilty  arc  punithed,  and  the  innocent 
tnirBCuloualy  escape. — There  was  some  fine  and  jiowcrruJ  acting  by 
Emery  in  the  part  of  tlie  repentant  aiaatiin.  Bnaio  in  vain  endea? oura 
to  appeate  ana  <|uiet  htm,  but  he  mill  roar*  out  loatily  (o  gin  vent 
both  to  the  panj^a  of  hia  conscience  and  the  'grief  ofa  wouna  '  which 
be  has  got  in  the  encounter  from  an  old  rusty  fowling-piece  of 
Fawcett't,  whom  they  plunder  and  kill.  The  greatett  part  oF  this 
raamilic  fictioii  ia  tcdioue,  and  the  whole  of  it  improbable,  but  from 
the  goodaem  of  ibe  acting,  and  Bomc  stiokei  of  interest  in  the  uiua- 
liont,  it  went  off  with  applause.  Of  the  Panntt,  we  have  only  room 
to  add  that  we  think  Beatrice,  who  is  the  lubordioatc  heroine  of  the 
piece,  the  bc«  apccimcn  oFMra.  Alaop's  acting.  We  uw  it  from  a 
remote  part  of  the  house,  and  her  ««t«  and  maniur  at  this  dtstaiiee 
Bonctimet  reminded  ut  of  faec  mother's. 


JOHN  GILPIN 

JVrfjBM^wr.]  [M94.  III;. 

Dxrar-LAKa. 
Wkim  Mr.  DowtoD  sdrertited  for  his  braelit  that  he  was  to  appear 
in  the  aftcr-[>ivcc  as  John  Ciipin,  ood  to  ride  for  that  aight  only,  we 
immediately  Icit  tempted  to  go  as  the  aelfappotnied  executors  and 
residuary  legatees  of  the  original  author  of  the  story,  vfho  condudea 
hu  account  with  time  two  lines^ 

,*  And  when  he  next  does  ride  abroad, 
May  we  be  there  to  tec.' 

So  we  took  upon  ui  to  fulfil  Cowper's  wish,  and  went  to  tee,  not 
John  Gil^n,  nor,  aa  we  are  credibly  ioforroeil,  even  Mr.  Dowion* 
bat  soCDtthing  very  laughable,  and  still  more  absurd,  which  had  how- 
ever D  cerunn  chann  about  it,  from  the  very  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
piece.  We  hare  an  interest  in  John  G'ttpn  \  aye,  almost  as  great  an 
ioterett  as  we  have  in  ouiwlvei;  for  we  remember  him  almost  aa 
loflg'  We  rrmember  the  prints  of  him  and  hit  traveli  hung  round  a 
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little  porloui  wtiere  wc  lufi  to  viait  when  wc  were  children — juM 
about  [he  time  of  the  bcgtsning  of  the  Frctich  Rerolatiao.  While 
the  old  ladies  were  playins  at  whin,  and  the  young  ones  nt  forfeit** 
we  crept  about  the  lides  of  the  room  and  tnicked  Jotn  Gilpin  from 
hit  counter  to  his  hone,  from  hit  own  door  to  the  turnpike,  xnd  f>r 
beyond  the  turnpike  ;;atc  and  the  bell  at  Rdmooton,  with  Iom  of  wig 
aod  hai,  but  with  an  iocteaaiag  impeiui  and  repulatioa,  the  farther  he 
weat  from  home. 

'The  turnpilce  men  their  gales  wide  open  thivw. 
He  carriek  weight,  he  rldec  a  nee, 
*Tis  for  a  ttwiiund  poutidB.' 

WH«  an  impreuioa  was  here  made,  oeret  to  be  effaced  !  What  a 
thing  it  i«  to  be  an  author,  and  how  much  better  a  thing  H  is  to  be  a 
reader)  with  all  the  pleasure  and  without  any  of  the  trouble — but 
without  any  of  ihe  fame,  you  will  say.  That  is  not  worth  two-penoe. 
And  yet  true  fame  is  something,  the  fane,  for  ioauoce,  of  Cowper  or 
of  Thornton — not  to  live  in  the  moutht  of  pedants,  and  coxcombs, 
and  professional  men.  but  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  erery  lirinj;  being, 
to  mingle  with  every  thought,  to  beat  in  every  pulse,  to  be  hailed 
with  transport  by  those  who  nrc  young,  iind  lo  be  reniembercd  witb 
regret  by  those  who  arc  old,  to  be  *  first,  last,  and  midst '  in  the 
minds  of  others.  True  fame  is  like  a  Lapland  iub,  that  never  goe« 
down ;  it  rises  with  uit  iti  the  morningi  and  rolls  rouod  and  round  till 
out  nighc  of  life.  Why,  look  here,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  authorl 
John  Gilpin  delighted  ua  when  we  were  childreit,  and  were  we  to  die 
lo-muirow,  the  name  of  Jaiin  Gi/fi'ut  would  excite  a  montcntary  tense 
of  pleasure.  The  same  fceEing  of  delight,  with  which  at  tea  yean 
old  we  read  the  story,  makes  us  thirty  years  after  go,  laughing,  to  see 
ttie  play.  In  all  that  time,  the  remembrance  has  been  cherished  at 
the  neait,  like  the  pulse  that  sustains  our  life.  'That  ligament,  doc 
as  it  was,  was  never  broken ! '  and  yet  it  was  nearly  broken  the  other 
n^bt,  in  the  afteiptece  of  this  name,  and  would  bare  been  quite  so 
for  the  eveningi  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Muodcn,  who,  as  a  lulv 
ordinate  agent,  prevented  Mr.  Dowton  from  breaking  his  i»cck  in  the 
principal  character.  Wc  differed  from  the  audience  oa  tlus  occaiioa, 
who  did  not  much  relish  Mr.  Munden  in  his  part  of  a  cockney:  we 
relished  him  ulcogether  and  mightily.  His  speech,  his  countenance, 
tad.  his  dress,  were  in  high  costume  aad  keeping.  There  was  a  great- 
una  of  gusto  about  '2'imotbj  Bria/e,  Mrt.  Gitfim't  {avoaritc  but 
unfortunate  son-in-law.  It  might  be  tatd  of  Mr.  Mtinden  in  this 
character,  that  not  only  did  his  dress  appear  to  have  come  fresh  from 
the  shop-board,  his  coaif  his  [aotaloons,  Ills  wat>t<oat — but  his  speech 
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wai  clipped  and  snipped  m  with  &  pair  of  shwrt,  and  bli  face 
looked  jim  ai  if  the  tailor'*  goose  h«d  gone  over  it.  It  vu  a  line 
and  inimiutilc  piece  of  acting,  bur  it  wa«  datuned. — Dowi«ii,  in  'I'he 
Jiivafj,  played  Alrj.  Malnprvpf  and  Mrs.  Spiikt  played  Sir  Anth^ay 
Jtiiolutt,  We  cannot  say  much  of  these  (laDaformatiooa,  for  the 
perfiarnKrs  ihemncUes  rcnuined  just  the  aame,  brcechei  and  petti- 
oosts  oat  of  the  ^uenioD :  nothing  unit  tran«fornied  or  ridiculouK  but 
their  drew.  Dowton  was  as  blunt  and  blulf,  and  Mrs.  Sparks  was 
u  keen,  querntoua,  and  scolding,  aa  in  any  of  their  uaual  character*. 
Tb«  effect  was  flat  alter  the  first  norii,  and  the  whole  play  was,  in 
other  respects,  tery  poorly  got  up; — quite  in  the  comic  ntgh^i  of 
Drury-Late. — We  ought  to  say  •onicthing  of  Mrs.  Hill,  who  came 
cat  OD  Tuesday  evcaing  »  Lady  Macteth.  She  is  neither  a  good 
nor  a  bad  actreu.  She  has,  howmr,  a  lemtnientai  drawl  in  her 
Ttnce  and  manner  which  ia  toy  Htilc  to  our  taste,  and  iwt  at  all  in 
L.chancter  as  Laify  Maebfih.  The  King  never  diea.  Why  should 
'  Mr*.  Siddons  ever  die  i  Why,  hccauiie  Ktngi  are  fictions  in  law : 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  one  of  nature's  greatest  worlcs. 


DON  GIOVANNI  AND  KEAN'S  EUSTACE 
DE  ST.  PIERRE 


Vk  B^*mmtr.\ 


[Aiajl  iS,  lilj. 


Ttot  bst  bme  we  saw  the  Opera  of  Don  Giovanni  wai  from  a  dinant 

l,BKrt  of  the  houM!   we  aaw  it  the  other  evening  near;  and  as  the 

l-mprcasion  was  somewhat  difTcrcDC,  wc  wish  to  correct  one  or  two 

^itfaiogs  In  our  former  statcmcnL     Madame  Fodor  sings  and  acts  the 

irt  of  Z^fUna  at  charmingly  as  ei-er,  but  she  does  not  Uoi  it  so  well 

as  U  a  greater  distance.      She  faoa  too  much  rot  ion  poinlf  is  too 

broad-set  for  the  idea  of  a  young  and  beautiful  country  girl :    her 

moeih  if  laughing  and  good-natured,  but  docs  not  anitwer  to  Spenser's 

Ldeacription  of  Btlpl^tlc, — aad  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  Ztrftna,  die 

elightful  Zcilina,  has  a  cast  in  her  cvct.     Her  singing,  however, 

dc  us  forget  all  tliese  defects,  and  aner  the  second  line  d  La  ri 

«,  wc  had  quite  recovered  from  out  disappointment.     On  the 

hole,  we  ai  prcicDi  prefer  the  air  of  Vtdrai  Carina,  which  she  sings 

to  Ma/flto  to  comfon  hint,  even   to  the  duet  with  Don  Giovaimi, 

There  was  some  unccrtunty  about  fiteerii^  her  ia  this  soog, — aot, 

'  apprehend*  because  the  ludicocc  were  afriid  of  tiring  the  actress, 

beciuae  ibey  were  tired  themselres.     Madame  Fodor  wai  mcond 
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ra  all  bef  longi  tJirotighoat  ihe  jAtce. — Thii  might  be  thtmgbt 
upon  htT  i  we  dnrc  »y  the  would  har«  tkovght  it  harder  if  ibe  had 
not.  S't|rnor  Ambrogctti's  ictiog  as  Dam  Giovamm  improm  upon  > 
nnrcr  accjuaintancc.  There  ii  a  softnen  approaching  to  rffeaaitKj 
in  th*  exprcsMftn  of  hia  face,  which  accords  well  with  the  charactcft 
and  an  inBtnuaUD^  archness  in  his  eye,  which  t^kn  off  from  the  violcn! 
e^ect  of  hia  action.  The  aemade  of  D«n  Gmvaum  WM  omitted. 
As  to  Naldi,  he  i*  in  too  confirmed  poateuioo  of  the  Wage  to  be 
corrigible  (o  advice.  He  is  oac  of  ihiose  otd  hirdi  that  are  not  to 
be  caught  with  chaflT.  The  sly  rogne,  /i^Mrr/Vo,  teenit  to  haw  grown 
grey  in  the  lei^ee  of  iniquity,  and  hangs  his  now  over  tbe  Mage  with 
a  formidable  travura  sipcct,  as  if  he  could  suspend  the  orchestra 
from  it.  Angriiani  is  an  admirable,  and  we  might  say,  firM-rate 
OORiic  BCtor.  He  liai  fine  features;  a  miinly,  ruRie  voice;  aod  wc 
nerer  saw  ditdain,  impatiencct  the  rcKiiimcnt  and  relenting  of  tbe 
jealous  loTer,  better  expmsed  than  in  the  acene  between  him  and 
Midame  Fodor,  where  she  malcei  that  affecting  appeal  to  hii  forgifc^ 
nus  in  the  «oag  of  Batit,  Batu,  Matelto.  It  was  iaimrtably  acted 
on  both  aides. 

Mr.  Kean  has  appeared  in  Euttatt  dr  Si.  Pitm  in  the  Sta-rmdtr 
ofCalcai.  He  has  little  to  do  !a  it ;  sad  be  might  as  well  rrat  hire 
appeared  in  tlic  character,  for  he  docs  not  look  wcU  in  it.  He  was 
bidly  dressed  in  a  doublet  of  grevo  baize,  and  in  riUatnous  yellow 
hoM.     It  was  like  the  player's  dcacriptton  of  Hccsba — 

'  A  clout  upon  that  hrad 
Where  late  thr  diadem  irood :  and  for  a  robe 
A  blunkel,  in  the  alum  of  fearrau^t  up.* 

But  we  ihal)  not, '  iKough  we  bavc  aeen  this,  with  tongue  In  venom 
Bteep'd,  pronounce  treason  againit  fortune's  state,'  or  againtt  the 
Managers  of  Drury-lane.  Mr.  Kean  shewed  his  usual  talcou  ia 
Oiis  pari;  but  it  afforded  less  scope  and  fewer  opjportuniiics  for  tbem 
than  any  part  in  which  we  have  ever  seen  him.  We  arc  not  sorry, 
however,  that  he  han  got  into  the  part,  n«  a  kind  of  truce  with  Uagedy. 
Why  should  he  not,  like  other  actort,  sometimes  have  a  part  to  walk 
through  ?  Must  we  foi  ever  be  expecting  from  him,  ss  if  he  were  a 
little  Jtipiur  /Mun j,  '  thunder,  nothicg  bet  thunder  *.'  It  is  too  aiucb 
for  any  mortal  to  ptay  Othello  and  Sir  Gilej  in  the  same  week — wc 
mean,  u  Mr.  Kean  pliys  tbem.  He  is,  we  undersund,  to  appear  in 
a  ncwcharaaer,  and  sing  a  new  song,  for  his  benefit  to-morrow  week. 
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Ti*  SjcwMtr.]  [I^  1%,  1S19. 

'  Here  be  tiathi,' — Dsgkirry. 

F»ST,  there  is  ao  old  woman  in  the  neighbouring  ntlajjc,  £fty-Mx 
yean  old,  witli  a  wooden  leg,  who  never  saw  a  leg  of  mutton  roasted, 
or  a  p*ccc  of  beef  put  into  the  pot ;  and  who  regard*  any  penon  who 
has  not  lived  all  his  life  on  maty  bacon  as  a  non-descript  or  '  mouoiata 
fbteigner.'  Vet  thia  venerable  matron,  who  now  otRciaics  as  cook  to 
a  lady  '  rctirc<t  fiom  public  haunts '  into  a  remote  part  of  the  couotry, 
kept  hct  Ruber's  house,  who  was  a  liitlc  rarmcr,  for  twenty  years ; 
so  that  she  tanks,  in  the  scaJe  of  tural  exiiience,  above  her  neighbours. 
What  then  muii  the  notioas  of  moit  of  them  be  of  the  lavoir  vivrti 
It  this  the  sum  and  iBbitance  of  all  our  boaits  of  the  roa(t>beef  of  old 
England  f — The  truth  is,  that  the  people  in  this  pan  of  the  country 
(1  do  not  know  how  it  i*  in  othera)  have  neither  food  nor  doathing 
rberewith  to  be  content ;    not  are  they  content  without  them,  nor 

*vuh  those  that  hare  iheni.  Any  one  dressed  in  a  plain  broad-cloth 
coat  it  in  their  eyes  a  sophisticated  character,  as  outlandish  a  iigure 
as  my  i^rJ  Fo^i^ton.  A  smock-frock,  and  shoes  with  hoh-natis 
in  them,  are  an  indiipeaiable  part  of  country  eiifjuettc:  and  they 
hAOt  at  or  pell  any  one,  who  is  presomptuaus  enough  to  depart  from 
ihtt  appropriate  costume.  This*  if  we  may  bclicTc  a  philosophical 
poet  of  the  preteni  day,  is  the  meaoiiig  of  the  phrase  in  Shakespear, 

I*  pelting  rillsjes,'  he  having  beea  once  (et  upon  in  this  manner  by 
*a  crew  of  pucfaet*  rude  mechanicals,'  who  disliked  him  for  the 
fantastic  strat^oeM  of  his  appearance.  Even  their  tailors  (of  whom 
•jon  might  expect  better  things)  hate  decency,  and  will  spoil  you  a 
suit  of  clothes,  rather  than  follow  your  directions*  One  of  them, 
the  Utile  hunch-backed  tailor  of  P — tt— n,  with  the  handsome 
daughter,  whose  huiband  ran  away  from  her  and  went  to  sea,  was 
ordered  to  make  a  pair  of  brown  or  snutT-colourcd  brccchet  for  my 
frieDd  C L ; — instead  of  which  the  pragmatical  old  gentle- 
man (baring  in  opinion  of  hit  own)  brought  him  home  a  pair  of 
*  lively  Lincoln-green*'  in  which  I  remember  he  rode  in  triumph  in 
Johnny  Treraaic*a  cross-country  caravan  through  Newberry,  and 
entered  Oxford,  '  fearing  no  colours,'  the  abitraci  idea  of  the  jest 
of  the  thing  prevailing  in  his  mind  (at  it  always  docs)  over  the  sense 
oTpetioaal  dignity. 

If  a  stranger  comet  to  live  among  country  people,  they  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  htm  at  lirat;  and  all  he  can  do  to  overcome  their  dielike, 
oalj  coofirms  them  in  it.     It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conciliate  them  : 
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the  more  you  uriTC  to  peniudc  them  that  you  mcia  tbcra  no  lumi) 
the  more  they  are  dctenninnl  not  to  be  coovinccc).  Tbej  attribute 
any  cirility  or  kiadiKM  yon  ihew  them  to  a  dcngo  to  cajole  ibctn. 
They  ^rc  not  to  be  ukco  ia  by  appeuaocet.  They  arc  /<?«  ho/ktm, 
and  not  to  be  tamed  by  act.  In  proportion  at  yoa  ^*e  them  oo  cauie 
of  offence*  they  common  their  whofe  ttock  of  prejiidtec,  bnpadrace, 
and  cunning,  to  aid  their  tottering  opinion;  and  hate  you  the  more 
for  the  injutticc  they  teem  to  do  yon.  Tbey  had  rather  yoa  did 
them  an  injury  thn  they  might  keep  their  original  optnioa  of  you. 
If  (here  i»  the  smaUciit  circumstance  or  ioainnation  to  your  prejudice, 
tlieir  rancour  againit  yoti,  and  iclf>complacency  in  thrir  own  aagacny. 
eagerly  tetzca  hold  of  il ;  fans  their  suspicions  into  a  Aamc,  and  breaks 
out  into  open  insult  and  all  the  triumph  of  brutal  derision.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  find  you,  after  all,  a  qntet,  inoffenuve  person,  they 
think  you  a  fool,  and  so  hare  you  that  way.  Uaed  to  contempt, 
they  liavc  not  much  retpect  to  spare  for  other  people.  PiDdiit£ 
themteWes  none  the  better  for  them,  they  have  not  much  faith  in 
yonr  demonstrations  of  good-will  towards  them.  Prepared  for 
repulics  and  hxrd  trcBtment,  the  expression  of  their  gratitude  i*  not 
very  spontaneous  or  sincere. — An  aged  Sybil  of  this  place,  having 
gone  to  3  bdy,  who  had  just  settled  here,  witli  a  doleful  tale  of 
dtsirets,  and  an  empty  bottle,  received  a  shilliog  instead  of  having 
her  bottle  replenished  wtth  liquor ;  when  bcinf^  met  on  her  return 
by  one  of  her  gossips  coming  on  the  tame  errand,  and  licing  luked 
her  success,  she  held  up  her  empty  bottle  in  sigit  of  tcora*  *ayi&gi 
*Look  here!  '  Such  iit  the  ieau  ideal  of  unaophisticated  human 
nature  in  her  obscure  retreat)),  about  which  there  have  been  to  many 
■songs  of  delight  and  rustical  roundelays,' 

Is  it  strange  that  thcM  people  who  know  nothing,  hate  alt  that 
they  do  not  understand  i  Their  rudenet*.  intolerance*  and  conceit* 
arc  in  exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance :  for  ai  they  never  nw  or 
scarcely  heard  of  any  thing  out  of  their  own  village,  every  thing  else 
appears  to  them  odd  and  unaccuunuble*  and  they  cannot  su^ct  that 
their  own  notions  are  wrong,  when  they  arc  totally  nnac^uainted 
with  any  others.  We  naturally  despise  whatever  baffles  our  compre- 
hension, and  dislike  what  contradicts  our  prejudices,  till  we  are 
taught  better  hy  a  liberal  course  of  ttady ;  but  these  people  are  no 
better  taught  than  fed.  It  is  a  rule  which  tbey  act  upoo  aa  self- 
evident,  and  from  which  you  will  not  gel  tlicm  to  Hinch  tn  a  hurry — 
to  scout  every  proceeding  which  differ*  from  ibetr  own,  and  to 
consider  every  pcrKm,  of  whose  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  they 
do  not  know  the  several  particutais,  as  a  itispicious  character.  Tbey 
have  no  knowledge  of  literature  or  the  tine  arts ;    which,  if  once 
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bamthcd  from  the  city  and  the  court,  would  bood  *  be  Inntplcd  in 
the  mire  tiodcr  (be  hoofs  of  a  swiniih  multitude'  A  nuKliicvouK 
vkg  of  the  prueoc  day  und«riouk  to  tend  tome  paiioral  and  lyrical 
tffutoDa,  (rcnurkablc  for  their  simplicity)  to  a  collcctioo  of  Cunibcr- 
luid  peassnt«,  to  icc  if  they  would  reco^inisc  the  scntimentt  put  into 
their  itwuthR;  uid  they  only  (which  was  what  he  expected)  laughed 
It  him  for  his  paios.  'The  *^iHtcTs  and  the  kuittefi  in  the  lun,  aod 
the  free  nuidi  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones,*  may  indeed 
reliere  the  welcome  pedlar  of  his  wares,  liia  Uces,  his  tnie  love-knots, 
Of  penny- Ballad*,  hut  they  will  have  nothing  to  tay  to  the  Lyrical 
ballads,  nor  will  the  united  counties  of  Wcsimorlaod,  Cumberland, 
tod  Durham,  subscribe  to  lighten  the  London  warehouses  of  a  single 
copy  of  the  Ex^nrjion.  The  hewett  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
know  Qochin^t  of  poetry,  and  they  haic  the  *ery  look  of  a  poet. 
They  like  a  painter  as  liicJe.  An  artist  who  was  making  a  sketch 
of  a  fine  old  yew  tree  in  a  romantic  situation,  was  aslced  by  a  knotoing 
iand,  if  he  could  lell  how  many  foot  of  limber  ii  contained  ?  Faljtt^ 
itks  as  a  <]De«ion  not  to  be  antwered — *  May  I  not  lake  niioe  eue 
at  mine  inn  i '  But  this  was  in  Eait-Cheap.  I  cannot  do  so  in  the 
covntTy  ;  for  while  1  am  wtiiing  this,  I  hear  a  fellow  disputing  in 
the  kitchen,  whether  a  person  ought  to  live  (as  he  expresses  il)  by 
pen  and  ink  |  and  the  landlord  the  other  day  [in  order,  I  auppOM, 
the  better  to  prepare  hiniKlf  for  such  controrcrsics)  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  object  in  reading  through  all  those  books  which  1  liad 
bfOQght  with  me,  meaning  a  few  odd  volumes  of  old  plays  and 
00*c)s<  The  people  born  here  cannot  icll  how  an  author  get*  hit 
living  or  passes  his  time  ;  and  would  fain  hunt  him  out  of  the  place 
as  they  do  a  itrange  dog,  or  ait  they  formerly  did  s  conjuror  or  a 
witch.  Ask  the  first  country  clown  you  meet,  if  he  ever  heard 
of  Shakes[«ar  or  Newion,  and  he  will  stare  in   your  face:   and  I 

remember  our  laughing  a  good  deal  at  W 'b  old  Molly,  who 

bsd  !>ever  heard  oi'  the  French  KcvolutJoo,  ten  ycus  after  it  happened. 
Ob  worse  than  Gothic  ignorance ! 

They  have  no  books,  nor  ever  (eel  the  want  of  them.  How 
indeed  should  they  i  ^  1'hcy  have  no  works  of  poetry  or  fiction,  Ut 
•  fleet  the  golden  time  carelessly ;  *  but  they  do  not  therefore  want 
Sor  &bulaus  reiources.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;  and 
tbetr  talent  for  lying  and  scandal  is  nourished  t>y  the  very  lack  of 
nutcriala.*     They  live  not  by  bread  alone,  but  l^  every  word  that 

'  At  SAliilnirjr,  which  ii  a  c»lhcrlr>l  and  counlj  loam,  )iou  onool  get  s  Mpjr  at 
C*BfrtT«  or  WjrclMrkT  it  iny  c(  ih;  thopt. 

*  Tile  Icnstk  of  oll-buid,  imftiacifltA,  idle  fibriotion  ■■  net  iniitdi.  bvl  the 
conliaiy,  b;  (coenl  kamrUiIie  ot  itf  uUr  cducKitm.     Womca,  tot  this  rtami, 
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proCMdeifa  out  of  (heir  mouilu.  Thtf  mm  mafiofmi,  like  ibr 
Atluniww  of  old,  in  hearing  or  teUiag  mbm  •■•  tliii^  Tbe  dnv- 
wtll  ii  tbc  wurce  fiom  which  they  pff  if  *Ac  »■■»%  aad  ^ 
hUckuuitli'i  (hop  i(  the  pUcc  at  sId^  tbrf  ibw  ibc  pooA^aad 
tunt  thtm  to  thiM,  'giviDg  to  tiry  nochwy  a  UaJ  ImMimmq  Md  t 
owDc'  Thry  lie  like  detile  through  thick  mJ  ikia.  Tbey  kU 
sod  Iwlicve  all  incredible  thiogsi  and  th«  pvard 
lh«  nofc  tckdily  Bad  greedily  >•  it  •wtDowid,  far  i 
on  the  inugiiutioo.  To  tln^lt  amd  nrfriac  t>  the  {rest  nJe  Gm 
iNoducin^  a  thotriol  or  partorsi  rfTrct.  People  b  a  atnt  of  matmn 
believe  any  (hioj;  for  want  of  wsiethifig  to  diren  cW  wiaA,  m  they 
plot  miichief  fw  want  of  bciur  emptoyiDCBU  CttAalmj  and  inqaa- 
ture  arc  two  of  the  nrongect  ptopenaitiea  of  the  bsaiB  vmoA.  Mn 
art  M  prone  to  deceive  theniKlvei  at  othcra,  ■«bo«  ny  other 
tetnpution  thao  the  cxcrciic  it  aiforda  to  the  ira^maoB.  It  ia  a 
TalM  tcu  of  hiitorical  cfidence,  Uiit  it  ii  necetmy  to  anigB  *  mukm 
why  men  thould  canient  to  be  dupes  or  uadcnake  to  be  chcao, 
Cuiiutilf  IS  ihe  aourcc  of  lupcrttiiioD  j  for  wc  nwac  fast*  objecta  to 
occujiy  ihe  aiicmion,  and  Gil  up  the  craviog  void  of  kBovledge  ;  and 
in  tlir  obu-nce  of  truth,  faleehcod  ii  called  is  to  rapffy  its  place,  and 
will)  ttic  niOM  and  ignoraot,  sapplici  it  rauch  better.  To  aak  why 
the  untutored  urtgc  bclievei  every  marvelloua  story  that  ia  toM  him, 
in  the  dearth  of  all  teal  knowledge,  t«  to  uk  why  be  slakes  hit 
thiru  at  the  fidt  fountaio  that  he  mccU,  or  devours  the  prey  he  hat 
JuK  uktn.  With  all  their  tendency  to  bigouy  sod  raprmitioa, 
ccuntry  Mople  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  religian.  They  have  ai 
little  divine  as  human  Icaining.  The  Kbic  ia  the  oiUy  book  they 
have,  but  that  they  do  not  read,  except  with  ajxcucles,  when  they 
grow  old  and  hall-blind.  They  are  to  a  man  and  wonun  of  Mn. 
Qmti{y'j  opinioo — '  But  I  told  him  a*  should  not  thiok  of  God  yet.' 
Thay  go  to  church,  to  be  aure,  ai  a  matter  of  course,  and  from  not 
knowins  what  else  to  do  with  chemteWei  on  Sundays;  but  they 
never  think  of  what  tliey  hear,  from  one  week's  end  to  aoothci. 
Meavcn  and  Hell  are  out-of-the-way  placet,  not  acceanhle  to  the 
Bppreheiisioni  of  those  whose  ideas  caoaot  get  bnood  the  p«rith 
where  they  were  horn;  and  their  joys  or  sorrows  ipdifierent  to  a 
inagination,  taken  up  with  the  wants  of  the  belly.  An  old  womao, 
who  lived  in  a  cottage  by  herself,  on  hearing  the  accoui  of  the 
Crucifixion,  taid  tl  was  a  sad  thing,  but  she  hoped  it  was  not  inie, 
OS  h  happened  so  far  otTaad  such  a  long  time  ago.     A  scrvaat  giil, 

havf  thf  b(tl*r  of  iheir  hutbaniti  in  trucnpini  un  tuddtn  fienm  snd  centrivaoet* 
ihil  htvf  Ma  (ODBilitien  in  Titt  v>  rruoo  ;  soil  inrir  H(v«BI-ra*Mi,  who  are  taut 
un>4ucsltd  ilili,  bast  them  hallow  it  the  bcik  palli)  (iidc  of  ctas**purf<Nea. 
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hearing  a  Sprnioa  read  in  which  there  wiu  a  luiking  account  of  the 

Reiuftcction  and  the  Day  of  Judgmeot,  wa*  rery  cnuch  aitrmcdi  and 

aid  the  hoped  it  would  not  be  iq  her  time.     The  Decalogue  hu  no 

trrrofs,  and  the  Book  of  Revclaiioni  no  ckaims  Ibr  ihcm.     They 

will   be  damoed,  but  they  will  steal  aod   IiC|  and  bear  false  witneaa 

againat  each  other  ;  or  if  they  do  not,  it  it  the  fcai  of  beio£  hangcdi 

or  whipped,  or  summooed  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  not 

of  beiitg  called  to   sccouot  in  aaothcr  vorld,  that  prtvent*  them. 

They  arc  of  tbc  earth,  earthy.      They  take  thought  only  for  the 

morrow ;  or  ratface,  conform  to  the  text — <  Sufficieot  to  the  day  n 

the  evil  thereof.'     There  is  oot  a  greater  laiatakei  or  a  more  vuivl 

fallacy,  than  the  common  ob*rnrai)on,  that  the  lower  order*  arc  kept 

in  order  (and  can  only  be  so)  by  their  faith  in  religion.     They  have 

no  more  belief  in  it  pr  jctically  than  mo«t  of  their  better*,  who  propose 

to  keep  them  in  order  by  it,  hare  cpcculatlvcly.     The  ignorant  and 

dniituie  are  reEttained  from  certain  things  by  the  fear  of  the  liw,  or 

of  what  will  be  said  of  them  by  their  neighbour*;  and  ai  to  other 

tlitnga  which  arc  denounced  by  Scripture,  but  to  which  no  penalty 

attaches  here,  they  think  if  they  ha>e  a  mind  to  do  them,  and  chose 

tD  go  to  hell  for  it,  ihey  haTC  a  right  to  do  so.     That  ii  their  phrate. 

It  is  nobody's  busincti  but  their  own.     It  is  (geucrally  spenking) 

the   absence   of  temptation   or   opportunity,  and    not   an  excess   of 

religions  apprehension,  that  keeps  them  within  the  pale  of  salration. 

Their  self-will  balances  their  fear  of  the  Devil,  and  when  it  cornea  to 

the  push,  the  pieacot  motive  turns  the  scale,  and  the  flesh  proves  too 

ham  for  the  spirit.     Barm's  old  man  in  the  Cw/ar"/  SalurJay  N^hi 

iruist  |>aw  for  a  rery  poetical  character,  ui   least  in  thin  part  of  the 

country.     We  ire  constant  accounts  in  the  papers,  in  (he  case  of 

mslefactofs  that  have  come  to  an  untimely  end,  th.it  it  was  owing  in 

the  first  inMance  to  the  want  of  celigion,  to  the  habit  of  swearing  and 

Sabbolh -breach.     The  same  accouni  would  hold  equally  true  of  chose 

wbo  ire  not  hanged :  for  if  all  but  the  godly  and  sober  among  the 

lower  classes  came  to  the  gallows,  the  population  would   soon  be 

ddmioi  to  a  sorpiiuog  degree. 

*'T would  thin  the  land 
Sueh  numbrn  to  Mring  on  Tyburn  tree.* 

Aa  to  the  regular  church-going  peasantry*  there  can  be  no  great 
diflwrmcc  as  to  religious  light  and  feelings  between  them  and  their 
fbrefuhers  in  the  time  of  Popery,  when  the  service  wa*  performed 
in  Latioi  as  it  Is  at  present  in  most  foreign  countries.  i\tt  only 
religious  people  (except  as  x  matter  of  outward  shew  and  ceremony) 
■re  sectaries  I  for  the  instant  teligion  becomes  a  subject  for  serious 
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Uiovgbt  and  private  refiectioo,  it  produces  dUTermcei  of  opiniotii 
which  braoch  out  into  a*  maay  «|>c<:ulativc  fsnci««  and  formti  of' 
wonhip.  29  there  atr  dilTcrcDcca  of  temper  or  acddcDts  of  cducatioa.^ 
This,  however,  is  the  exception,  not  the  nde,  in  the  present  state  of 
thing* — now  that  ml  i»  no  longei  kindled  at  the  fires  of  pcitecutioQi 
and  that  Aao  of  Dnifonnity  do  longct  throw  the  whole  country 
into  a  feimeDi  of  oppotitjoiu  The  misBionaiiet  aod  fanatics  sotne- 
timea  lodeed  (ct  up  a  nietbodist  chapel,  where  the  staid  inhabitut^  go 
in  an  crcoiDg  to  ipitc  the  parnoD  of  the  paiiih,  or  to  while  away  an 
hour  or  fo;  or  pcihapc  a  melancholy  mechanic  has  a  aertoos  call 
and  hold*  forth,  or  a  pining  tpinacer,  moved  by  the  spirit  to  liatca 
to  him— 

'  Anon  a*  patitnt  a>  the  female  dove, 
Tlic  whiUt  her  golden  couplets  an  disclos'd, 
vVwhile  liu  drooping : ' 

but  the  younger  and  healthier  son  make  a  sport  of  tt  as  of  any  other 
fantastical  innovation;  throw  owls  and  ikeletooa  of  kites  and  carrion 
crows  into  the  place  of  worship;  and  make  a  violent  noise  all  the 
lime  the  parion  it  prcachios,  to  drown  the  nasal  twang  of  erangclkal 
glad-tidings,  and  the  coinl'orlable  groaiu  of  the  bithiul. — All  this 
while  there  is  no  end  of  the  bastard-getting  and  sweating  :  and  a  girl, 
after  having  had  three  or  four  children  by  the  same  man,  or  by  diffcrem 
men  (as  it  happens),  and  who  in  as  big  ai  she  can  tomble  again,  ii  at 
length  asked  in  church,  without  much  scandal  or  offence  to  the 
commniiity.  It  it  a  new  to]HC  for  the  village,  and  is  excused  on  lha:i 
account.  It  is,  besides,  an  evidence  qua^ied;  and  whatever  others 
may  uke  it  into  their  heads  to  do,  the  need  not  ulk.  Utberality 
Sourishcs  ;  a  ^otxl  example  is  set :  and  the  species  is  propagated  with 
as  little  trouble  and  formality  as  possible.  The  parson  gett  coine- 
thiog  by  the  christening,  and  the  apothecary  has  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
This  is  a  eutc  of  things  which  ought  to  be  reformed — but  how  or 
when? 

>  It  i*  obictvtd  (ltd  perhipi  juttlj  that  the  mcmberi  of  the  EsttbliShei  Chvrth 
iri  ihc  pUaMnten  lort  at  people  tn  iltil  with.  DiH«ntcn  sre  n«K  *oam4  by  the 
[eivtn  nf  religion.  Tbr  othtn  <[o  not  trouble  ihraMelve*  enou^  about  it  to  cone 
to  a  cooduiion  of  theii  owa,  er  to  qvirrel  witli  other  pcuple  who  do.  Ilurj  are 
ieli[ioui  merely  out  at  cODformiiy  lo  the  pcacticx  of  Ihc  s(e  mi  coontry  in 
which  they  live,  and  fallow  that  which  has  authoth)  ioA  number*  oo  it*  side. 
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MR.  MACREADY'S  MACBETH. 

n*  £*mimm.}  {fmt  a  j,  ttio. 

Mk.  MiCKBADv'i  Maeifii,  which  ht  had  fof  his  b«D«^t,  and  which  he 
has  played  oocc  or  twice  since,  ii  a  judiciuua  titui  a|>imcd  (wrfotmancc. 
But  wr  ar«  not  in  thi^  aumlici  of  ihCM«  who  think  it  hii  finnt  char- 
acter. Sraiibility,  not  imagiaation,  is  bis/oru.  Natural  expreanoo, 
human  ferliog,  Kcms  to  woo  him  hkr  a  bride;  but  the  ic/ra/  and 
pretemataral  beckon  him  only  at  a  diiunce  and  mock  his  embiace*. 
He  tttt  no  dim,  pcrientous  n*ioni  in  his  inind'»  eyt;  his  acting  has 
no  shadowy  landscape  back-ground  to  surround  it ;  he  is  not  waited  on 
by  spirits  of  the  deep  or  of  the  air ;  neither  fate  nor  met-iphytical  aid 
are  in  league  with  him  ;  he  it  prompter  to  himself,  ind  treads  witliiii 
ihc  circle  of  the  huniui  heart.  The  machinery  in  Macbttb  is  an  far 
lost  upon  hini :  titere  is  no  secret  correKpondence  tietwcen  him  and 
ibe  Weird  Sitter*.  The  poet  hat  put  a  fruitless  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
— a  omaio  is  between  him  and  tbc  *  air-drawn  dagger  with  its  gouts 
of  blood';  he  does  not  cower  under  tlie  tradition*  of  tlie  age,  or 
itanic  at  *thick-cflmifij;  fancies.'  He  is  more  like  a  man  debating 
tbc  reality,  or  t^ucstioQuij;  the  power  of  the  grotesque  and  unimagioablc 
forma  tbat  hover  round  him,  than  one  hurried  away  by  hit  credulous 
bopcs,  or  shrinking  from  intolerable  fears.  There  is  not  a  weight  oF 
•upentiticus  terror  loading  the  atmoiplierc  and  hanging  over  the  utage 
when  Mr.  Macrcady  plays  the  part.  He  has  cast  the  cumbrous 
alongh  of  Gothic  tragedy,  and  comes  out  a  mere  modem,  agitated  br 
conunOD  means  and  intcfligiblc  motives.  The  )>retcrnatuial  agency  u 
■o  more  than  an  accompaniment,  the  pretcntlcd  ocotiion,  not  the 
indisBentsble  and  all-powerful  cause.  It  appears  to  us  then,  that  ihia 
cxcelJeot  and  aUc  actor,  liriKi  it/orl  of  Uie  higher  and  imaginative 
part  of  the  character,  and  comet]uentiy  was  dHicirnt  in  the  human 

Knion,  which  is  the  mighty  appendage  lu  it.  We  thought  Mr. 
Bcready  in  a  manner  coniciout  of  this  want  of  entire  possession  of 
tbc  character.  He  was  looking  out  for  new  readings,  transposing 
anicude*  and  stage  effects,  trying  substitutes  and  experimrnTs,  studying 
paatagc*  instead  of  reciting  them,  rcheartixig  Maeltli,  not  Uing  it. 
lib  performance  of  it  was  critical  and  fastidious :  you  would  tay  that 
he  was  considering  how  he  should  act  the  part,  so  as  to  avoid  certaia 
errors  or  produce  certain  effects — not  that  he  ever  Huag  tumself  into 
the  subject,  and  swam  to  shore,  safe  from  carping  objenion,  and  above 
the  reach  of  all  praise.  Mr.  Macrcady  does  not  often  imiutc  other 
&ctort>  but  he  endeavours  not  to  imitate  them,  and  tbat 's  almost  aa 
bad.     He  should  think  of  nothing  but  his  yui,  and  rely  on  nothing 
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but  bit  own  powers,     SingubritT  »  not  cxcellcnw.     If  to  follow  ta 

the  track  of  oihen  ih«wR  a  KTrilc  genius  and  pitiful  ambition,  neither 
u  it  light  to  go  out  of  the  (tnit  road  mcicly  WcauM  others  travel  ia 
it^'  but  ttill  to  Follow  nature  is  the  rale  '—John  Knnblir  wu  the  ^ 
best  Aliubeii  (upon  the  whole)  that  we  have  leeii.  There  was  a  I 
uiff,  borror->tiicken  »Utclinc*i  in  hii  pcrioo  and  numner,  tike  a  maa 
bearing  up  against  lupcmal  iullueticet;  and  a  bewildered  diitractiooi 
a  perplexity  and  at  the  wme  time  a  rigiditj  of  purpose,  like  one  who 
had  been  (tunned  by  a  blow  from  fate.  Mr.  Kcan  is  Bteat  only  tn  one 
scene,  that  after  the  murder  of  Duncan  ;  hitt  acting  aUo  consists  only 
in  the  direct  embodying  of  hunua  pastioo,  and  it  entirely 'docked 
and  curtailed  '  of  tlie  sweeping  train  of  poetical  imagiaatio&t  Ob  tb* 
evening  wc  saw  Mr.  Macicady's  Macdrti  Mrs.  Paudt  played  L-aify 
Mofbeib,  and  acted  Op  to  that  arduous  part  with  great  spirit  and  telf- 
posse«*ioii  1  and  Mr.  Terry  was  the  repreKntativc  of  Maxd^.  The 
only  fauk  of  thit  gentleman's  acting  is  its  tlowncsi.  The  wotds  bU 
frain  his  lips,  like  pendent  drops  from  icicles.  A  speech,  as  he  givei 
it,  is  equal  to  *twa  lang  Scoieh  railcs.'  This  not  only  cauKS  a  lug- 
DMion  atKl  hcaTiness  in  the  scntiincnts,  but  often  cuts  the  sense  in  two< 
Thus  in  the  exclamatton  which  Mtud^^  utters  on  hearing  of  tba 
■UtJghter  of  his  children, 'Oh  Hell- Kite,  all?'  Mr.  Terry  paused 
at  the  hyphen,  as  if  to  take  time  to  think,  and  by  this  means  tnadc  it 
like  an  apostrophe  to  '  Hell,'  adding  the  other  syllable  of  the  word, 
which  determined  the  meaning  and  direction  of  his  tbougbu,  after- 
WAids.  Mr.  ligertoo  as  usual  played  Batujus,  and  makes  aa  MiJid  a 
Gbon  at  we  would  wish  to  encounter  of  a  winter's  eve. 

David  Rizzio  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  peep  at :  but  a  friend 
whispered  us  that  it  wns  ]>our,  iind  wc  sec  it  is  piaiscd  in  the  Ntv 

Ob  Friday  MIbb  Stephens  had  a  bumper  for  her  bcnrfic  The 
entertainments  were  the  Lard  of  the  mafWTy  a  Coaccn>  and  Uie 
Lihirt'mt.  In  the  fiisi,  Nfr.  Dunisct  from  indispodtiom,  and  aitcc 
making  one  feeble  etTort,  omitted  the  songs,  by  the  iodulgrnce  of  tba 
audience ;  uficr  that,  wc  do  not  sec  why  he  sliould  be  required  to  go 
through  the  rest  of  the  pan,  for  he  h»a  not '  a  speaking  face.*  Jones's 
Mr.  Controji  is  a  striking,  fulsome  fi>p.  But  he  makes  foppery  oat 
only  an  object  of  laughter,  but  of  disgiut ;  and  perhaps  this  ts  gMDg.J 
beyond  the  mark  intended.  We  would  recommend  to  oar  readers  toj 
go  and  see  Mr.  Liston's  Mall  Flagon  by  all  means.  It  is  irreuRiUe. 
We  may  say  of  it  with  the  poet — 


'  Let  those  laush  now  who  never  laugh 'd  before. 
And  thoie  nho  nill  have  laugh'J  nvw  kugh  the  taon,* 
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Mri.  Silmon'i  ntigmg  la  the  Concm  w»  '  d'onr  pathetiqur  a  (aire 
fettdn  Icf  rochen,' — and  Mist  Siephenc'i  Echo  long  (r«m«i  sung  by 
a  Spirit  or  ao  cachantrtM,  Wc  were  gUd  to  hear  it,  for  we  have  u 
xuachnKDt  to  Mio  Strphent  on  account  af'auld  laog  lync'  (wc  like 
oU  Enetidtbipa  better  than  onr),  ind  do  not  wish  thii  littic  murmor- 
ing  lym  Mim  Tree  t«  vran  iw  from  uur  old  aod  iitleu  faruurite. 
— ThoK  were  happy  dayn  when  firn  Mii>  Strphcnn  began  lo  ling ! 
Wfaco  rite  one  otu  in  Maudaiu,  ia  /'o//|>t  >nd  in  Rouiia  in  Lmv  m 
«  flSagel  She  oune  upoa  us  by  luiprUe,  but  it  wa>  to  delight  and 
cbwn  US.  Tbcte  waa  a  new  soand  in  ttic  air,  like  the  voice  of 
Spring ;  ii  was  at  if  Muaic  had  become  young  again,  and  wu  reiotved 
to  try  the  power  of  her  tofteet,  tirapleit,  tweeleu  note*.  Lore  and 
Hope  listeacdt  as  her  ckari  liquid  throat  |)0utcd  iti  delicious  wartv 
lings  on  thr  ear,  and  at  the  close  of  every  strain,  still  called  on  Echo 
to  prolong  the  sound.  They  were  the  sweetest  note*  we  ever  beard, 
■od  almost  the  last  we  ercr  heard  with  pleasure  I  For  since  theo, 
other  events  not  to  be  named  tight!  y  here,  but  *  ihotighis  of  which  can 
Dcver  from  the  heart ' — •  with  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre,' 
bare  stopped  our  eai)  to  the  voice  of  ihc  chitrmer.  But  since  the 
voice  of  Lihrrty  has  rtten  once  more  in  Spain,  its  grave  and  its  birtb 
place,  tnd  like  a  babbling  hound  has  walcrned  the  echo*  in  Galicia,  in 
the  Asturias,  in  Ciutile  and  Leon,  and  Estremadnra,  why,  wc  feel  as 
if  we  *  bad  three  cars  again '  and  the  heart  to  use  them,  and  ax  if  wt 
ocmld  oDce  more  write  with  the  same  feelings  (the  tightness  removed 
from  the  breast,  and  the  pains  smuotbrd  from  the  brow)  as  wc  did 
when  we  gave  the  account  of  Miss  Stephens's  first  appearance  in  the 
Btggar't  Optra.  Life  might  then  indeed  '  know  the  rettm  of 
spring,' — aad  end,  as  it  began,  with  faith  in  human  kind !  — 


GUY  FAUX 

TUl  SMtmiim.\  [Mvwkr  It,  itsi. 

Cuv  Favx  is  mtAt  ii»o  the  figure  of  s  tcare-crow,  a  fifth  of 
November  bu^-bcar,  in  our  history.  Now  that  Mr.  Hogg's  JaeoUtt 
Rtiici  have  diiaipaied  tlic  remains  of  an  undue  horror  at  Popery, 
H  may  seem  the  time  u>  undertake  the  defence  of  to  illunhoua 
a  character,  who  has  hitherto  been  the  victim  of  party- prejudice  and 
Dstioaal  spite.  Guy  Faux  was  a  Popish  Priest  in  the  reign  of 
James  i.,  and  for  lus  untuccetsrul  attempt  to  set  Are  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  blow  up  the  English  Mooarchy,  tlic  Protcsunt 
Religion,  and  hinwcif,  at  one  stroke,  has  had  the  honour  to  be 
aaonlly  paraded  through  t]i«  streets,  and  burnt  >n  effigy  in  every 
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town  tiul  TiHage  in  HogUnd  rrom  that  time  to  this — (hat  i^  for  the 
space  of  twu  bundrvd  yeart  and  upwardt.  It  ii  aometiines  doubtjul, 
iod^d,  from  tbc  coincidence  of  dates  and  other  circumiUncei, 
whether  this  annual  ceremony,  sccompuied  ss  it  is  with  the  ringing 
of  bells,  the  llring  of  gunt,  und  the  ]»i«iching  of  termoni,  is  intended 
more  to  revive  the  formidable  memory  of  *  poof  Guy,'  or  in  cele- 
bration of  the  gloriaua  Unding  of  Wittiam  iii.(  who  atat  to  delirrr 
ut  from  Popery  ind  Slavery  a  hundred  years  afienrardt — two 
thin;;s  which  Mr.  Hogz  treats  a*  mric  tagalflift  in  hii  JaeoHu 
Rt&ft,  though  they  da  not  appear  »o  in  the  History  of  England ; 
and  to  wliich  the  same  writer  atnures  us,  as  aa  agreeable  piecr  of 
court-newt!  that  the  present  Family  are  hy  no  meaos  aver*e  id  tbetr 
hearts ! 

Guy  Faux  usi  a  fanatic,  but  he  was  no  hypocrite.  He  ranks 
amon^  gmail  baitn.  He  wm  cruel,  bloody-minded,  reckless  of  all 
conitdcrauoni  but  those  of  an  iafuiiaied  and  tn^^otled  fatth ;  bgt  be 
was  a  true  ton  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  martyr  and  a  confessor^ 
for  all  that.  He  who  can  prevail  upon  himself  to  derote  bis  life 
for  a  causci  however  we  may  coodcmo  bis  opioions  or  abhor  hia 
actions,  vouches  at  lean  for  the  honesty  of  hit  principles  and  the 
disinteKstedneis  of  hi*  motiret.  He  may  be  guilty  of  the  worn 
practices,  but  he  is  capable  of  the  ki*"'*"'-  He  is  do  longer  i 
slave,  but  free.  The  contempt  of  dcaih  is  the  beginning  of  vinoe. 
The  hero  of  the  Gun-Powder  Plot  was,  if  you  will,  a  fool,  a  msd- 
msn,  an  assassin  i  call  him  what  namcf  you  pkasc :  itill  he  was 
neither  knave  nor  coward.  He  did  not  propose  to  blow  up  the  Psrlia* 
ment  and  come  off,  Kcot-free,  himself:  he  shewed  that  be  valaed  hit 
owo  life  no  more  than  chctrt  in  siuch  a  cause — where  tbc  integrity 
of  tlie  Cjtholtc  faith  and  the  salvation  of  perhaps  miltioDs  ef 
souk  was  nt  Ktake.  He  did  not  call  it  a  murder,  bat  a  lacrtfice 
which  he  was  about  to  achieve :  he  wat  armed  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  with  fire:  he  was  the  Church's  chosen  servant  and  her  blesaed 
martyr.  He  comforted  himielf  at  *che  best  of  cut-throats.*  How 
many  wretches  are  there  ihat  would  have  underukcD  to  do  what  he 
intended  for  a  sum  of  money,  if  ihcy  could  have  got  off  with  im- 
punity !  How  few  are  there  who  would  have  put  theoiselvet  in  Guy 
Faox's  situation  to  save  the  universe !  Yci  in  the  latter  case  we 
aiTect  to  be  thrown  into  greater  consternation  than  M  the  most 
unredeemed  acts  of  villany,  as  if  the  absolute  diiintcrestedoeis  of  the 
motive  doubled  the  horror  of  the  deed !  The  cowardice  and  telRsh- 
neas  of  mankind  arc  in  fact  shocked  at  tbc  conacqueoces  to  them* 
selves  (if  such  examples  are  held  up  for  imitation,)  and  they  make  a 
fearfLiI  outcry  against  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  morality, 
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left  the}'  too  should  be  called  on  for  aay  mch  tremendoiu  ucritice* 
— len  tKe^  in  their  turn  ihould  hnve  to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope 
of  cxira-otficial  duty.  Charily  ttgiiu  tU  heme,  is  a  maxim  tfaiu 
prevails  u  wc!l  in  the  courts  of  conacicnce  at  tn  thoee  of  prudeiKC. 
We  would  be  thought  to  ihudder  at  the  coiuequence*  of  crime  to 
otbcri,  while  wc  tremble  for  them  lo  our*cUcs.  We  talk,  of  the 
dark  and  cowardly  asMoin;  and  chii  ii  well,  wheo  an  iodtviduil 
•hrinkt  from  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and  pvrchue*  hu  own  ufety 
by  nrikbg  a  blow  id  die  dark :  but  how  the  charge  of  cowardly 
can  be  applied  (o  the  public  auassio,  who,  in  the  very  act  of  dettroy- 
tng  aBOther,  lays  down  hi>  life  as  a  pledge  and  forfeit  of  hia  lincertty 
aua  boldncM,  I  am  at  a  ]o»  to  dcvitc.  There  may  be  barbaroua 
preJiKiicc,  rooted  hatred,  unprincipled  treachery,  in  such  an  act;  but 
he  who  reaolvn  to  take  2II  the  danger  and  odium  upon  him*elf,  cnn 
DO  more  be  branded  with  cowardice,  than  Rcgulus  det'otin;;  himself 
for  hia  conntry,  or  Codrus  leapinj;  into  the  fiery  golf.  A  wily  Father 
loquiattor,  coolly  and  with  pimary  authority  condemning  hundreds  of 
fadplcH  and  unolfcDding  Tictimi  to  the  Haroc*  or  to  the  horrors  of  a 
tiring  tomb,  while  he  himRclf  would  not  saffcr  a  hair  cf  his  head 
to  be  hart,  is  to  me  3  character  without  any  (qualifying  trait  in  it. 
Agaio ;  the  Spanish  conqueror  and  hero,  tlie  favourite  of  his 
mooarcht  who  enticed  thirty  ihouiand  poor  Mexicani  into  a 
large  open  building,  under  promise  of  strict  faith  and  cordial 
good-will,  and  then  sec  fire  to  it,  miking  sport  of  the  crie*  and 
agonies  of  these  deluded  creatures,  is  an  instaacc  of  uniting  the 
mem  hardened  cruelty  with  the  most  heartless  aetfisfanettt.  His 
plea  was  keeping  no  laith  with  heretics :  this  was  Guy  Faux**  too ; 
but  I  am  sure  at  least  that  the  bttcr  kept  fatlb  with  himself:  he  wu 
in  eameti  in  his  professioDs.  Hit  was  not  gay,  wanton,  unfeeling 
depravity  ;  he  did  not  murder  in  sport  1  it  was  serious  work  that  he 
lud  taken  in  hand.  To  sec  this  arch-bigot,  this  heart-whole  irutor, 
this  pie  miner  in  the  iofema!  regions,  skulking  io  his  retreat  with  his 
ckMk  and  dark  Unthora,  moving  cautiously  about  among  his  barrels 
tif  gunpowder,  loaded  with  death,  but  not  yet  ripe  for  destnictioni 
ngardleM  of  the  lives  of  others,  and  more  than  inditferent  to  hia 
owOt  presents  a  picture  of  the  strange  infatuation  of  the  human 
mtdersufldias.  but  not  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  will,  without 
aD  eijiul.  There  were  thousands  of  pious  Papitu  privy  to  and 
mdy  to  applaud  the  deed  when  done: — there  was  no  one  but 
oar  old  6ftii -of- November  friend,  who  still  flutters  in  ragi  and  straw 
oa  the  occasion,  that  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it.  In  him  stero 
doty  and  unshaken  faith  prevailed  over  natural  fi^ilty.  A  man  to 
unocrcikc  and  contemplate  with  gloomy  delight  this  desperate  task, 
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could  oot  ceriaidy  ia  the  lint  intttaee,  be  a  ntaa  of  tcodn  seniibUitj* 
or  orer-IUUr  to  'the  compuoctiout  rinuDgi  ofaatare'i  but  be 
would  10  far  only  be  on  n  lerel  with  mtny  othen,  and  he  would 
be  dittt&guished  ftom  them  bj  a  high  principle  of  cnthuaiann^ 
tod  a  ditintereited  leal  for  irutb.  Greater  lore  ihaa  thia  hac  no 
one,  that  he  «hall  gire  up  hit  life  for  the  traeh.  We  have  no  Guy 
Fauxet  aow: — oot  thai  we  hare  not  nutnbcn  ia  whom  'Uie  ■pint 
ii  witling,  but  ihe  flcih  ia  weak.*  We  calk  indeed  of  fliogiDg  ibe 
krjn  of  tlie  Houiie  uf  Commoni  into  the  Thamea,  b^  way  of  a  little 
unmeaning  apluitert  aad  a  little  courting  of  popularity  and  pcnKCUtioo ; 
but  to  fling  ourielvei  into  the  gap,  and  blow  up  the  lystrm  and  our 
own  bodiea  lo  atoms  at  once,  npon  an  abttract  principle  of  right,  doei 
not  tail  the  ratS^a/  »cepticum  of  the  tgt ) 

1  like  the  apirit  of  raartyrdoni,  I  coofesa:  I  envy  an  age  that  bad 
virtue  enough  in  it  to  produce  the  miwhievouii  fanaticiim  of  a  Guy 
Faux.     A  man'*  marchutg  up  to  a  nuiked-batteiy  for  ibe  take  of 
company,  is  nothing :  but  o  man'a  going  reBolutely  to  the  Hake  rather 
than  tutrender  hi*  opinion,  ia  a  aerioun  matter.     It  ahewa  that  in  the 
public  mind  acid  feeling  there  i*  •omething  better  than  life  ;  that  there  ' 
IS  a  belief  of  something;  in  the  uniTcrae  and  the  order  of  rtaturei  to 
which   it  iit  worili  while  to  lacrilice  thi*  poor  brief  *p0n  of  exiat- 
eoce.     To  have  an  object  alway*  in  view  dearer  to  one  than  ooe'i- 
>elf,  to  cling  to  a  principle  in  contempt   of  danger,  of  btere«t,  of 
the  opinion  of  the  world,~-thii  ii  the  true  iJta!,  the  high  and  heroic 
•tate  of  man.     It  i*  in  fact  to  have  a   ttaodard  of  abiolute  and 
implicit  faith  in  the  mind,  that  admita  neither  of  compromiiCt  degree, 
nor  exception.     The  pih  of  duty  ia  one,  the  grounda  of  encoonge- 
oient  arc  lixed  and  invariable.     Perhapa  it  ii  hardly  pottible  to  have  ' 
iuch  a  standard,  but   where  the  certain  proapcct  of  another  world ' 
abaolvea  ut  from  a  miaerly  compact  with  thia,  and  i)>e  cootempbtiooJ 
of  infinity  form*  an  habitual  count erpoi«e  to  the  illumon*  of  time  and 
•enie.      An  object  of  the  highest   conceivable   grcaUtets    leada   to 
unmingled  devotion :  the  belief  in  eternal   imth  embodirt  itielf  on 
practical    piinciplca   of  strict  rectitude,  or  of  obminale,  but  noble- 
minded  crtot. 

There  wai  an  inatance  that  happened  a  little  before  the  time  of 
Guy  Faux,  which,  tn  a  dilTerent  way,  haa  something  of  the  aame 
character,  with  a  more  pleasing  conclusion.  I  mesa  the  story  of 
Margaret  Lambnui;  and  aa  it  is  but  little  known,  I  iball  hen  relate 
it  aa  I  And  it  ;~~- 

'  Margaret  Lambnm  wai  a  Scotchwoman,  and  one  of  the  retinue 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot* ;  oa  wai  also  bei  hutbantl,  who  dying  of 
grief  for  the  tragical  end  of  that   priDce**,    hia  wife   took   op   a 
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rctolutioD  of  revcngiog  the  death  of  both  upon  Queen  Eliubcth. 
For  thil  purpose  she  put  oa  a  man'«  habit ;  and  nssumios  the  name 
of  Aothooy  Sparkc,  repaired  to  the  Court  of  the  Queen  of  BogbiKlt 
alwajrt  carrying  with  her  a  brace  of  pistols,  one  to  kill  HIinbcthi  and 
(he  order  to  thoot  herielf,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hands  of  justice ;  bat 
her  dnign  happened  to  miacatry  by  an  accidcal,  which  uved  the 
Queen'n  lifr.  One  diy,  aa  ahe  wat  puahing  through  the  crowd  to 
come  up  to  her  Majetcy,  who  was  then  walking  ta  her  garden,  ahe 
chanced  to  drop  oac  of  the  piatolt.  Thi*  being  wen  by  the  guards 
•he  VM  ac'uKii  in  order  to  btr  scn[  immediMcly  to  priton ;  but  the 
Queeo,  not  sufpeciiiig  her  to  be  one  of  her  own  tex,  had  a  mind 
lifit  to  examine  her.  Accordingly,  dcmaoding  her  oime,  conntry, 
•ad  quxlity,  Margaret  replied  with  an  unmoved  stcadiDcte, — 
'*Maaam,  ibough  I  appear  in  this  habit.  I  sm  a  woman;  my  name 
is  Margaret  LambrtiD;  I  vit  »cvera!  years  in  the  tervicc  of  Queen 
Mary,  ray  misiresa,  whom  you  hmc  no  unjustly  put  to  death ;  iik) 
by  her  death  you  hare  also  caused  thai  of  my  hucband,  who  dtrd 
of  erief  to  see  to  innocent  a  <iue«n  perish  so  ioiquitously.  Now, 
as  I  had  the  greatest  lore  and  alTection  for  both  these  persona, 
I  Ttaolved  at  the  peril  of  my  life  to  revenge  their  death  by  killing 
you,  who  are  the  cause  of  both." — The  Queen  pardoned  her,  and 
eranted  her  a  safe  conduct  till  ahc  should  be  set  upon  the  coast  of 
France.' 

Fanaticism  expire*  with  philosophy,  and  heroism  with  refrnemeni. 
There  can  be  no  mixture  of  scepticism  in  the  one,  nor  any  disiraciion 
of  interest  in  the  other.  That  blind  attachment  to  individuals  or  to 
priBcipIre,  which  is  necetury  to  make  ns  stake  our  all  upon  a  single 
die,  wean  out  with  the  progrew  of  society.  Sandt— [the  last  of  i^ 
school)^was  a  religious  fanatic— a  reader  of  the  book  of  Maccabeea, 
a  repeater  of  the  story  of  Jael  and  Siseri,  a  chauncer  of  the  aong  of 
Deborah.  What  lighted  up  the  dungeon-gloom  in  which  Guy  Faux 
buried  himaelf  alive!  The  face  of  Heaven  open  to  receive  him. 
What  cheered  hi«  undivided  solitude  i  The  full  assembly  of  Just 
Men  made  perfect,  the  Cloriouo  Company  of  Apostles,  the  Noble 
Army  of  Niirtyn,  the  expecting  Conclave  of  SainCcd  Popes,  of 
Canontied  Priests  and  Cardinals.  What  nerved  his  steady  hand, 
and  prepared  H,  with  temperate,  even  pulse,  to  apply  the  fatal 
^ik.'  The  Hand  of  the  Most  High  stretched  out  to  meet  htm 
and  to  weloome  him  into  the  abodes  of  the  blest — *WeII  done, 
thott  good  aikd  ^thful  servant,  enter  thou  into  tlic  joy  of  thy 
Lord ! '  In  bis  face  we  tee  an  aniicijxiteil  triumph  that  *  no  dim 
doubts  alloy';  he  hears  with  no  mortal  ears  the  recording  angelt 
*  qairiag  to  the  yotiog-cycd  chcrubtm ' ;  a  tight  llaahct  round  him,  a 
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beatific  TJaioDt  iioni  tlie  wingaof  tbc  Shininj;  Ones:  he siU,  wreathed 
and  igciiant,  in  cbc  real  jiretence  1  What  need  he  hu  what  men  can 
do  unto  him^  To  a  hope  like  hit,  swnllowed  up  in  fruition,  the 
•hock  that  if  soua  to  vhaticr  hi<  inorial  frame  pUyt  hann1c««  a«  the 
iunimcr- lightning :  iHc  tiame*  that  threaten  to  eD\'dopc  him  arc  the 
we\ldin{<'f>irnieiit  of  the  Spoute.  'Thi«  night  diou  (halt  nup  with 
roc  id  Paradise' — nDj;«  in  hi*  »lccple«s  can.  On  thi«  lock  he 
builds  his  fiiitb,  and  the  gate*  of  Hell  Bhall  not  prevail  agaiim  it! — 
Gujr  Faux  (poor  wretch!)  wai  -m  »ure  within  hiniielf  of  the 
reward  of  hie  ctirac  in  the  dcroal  tnlvntion  ot  his  xoul,  a*  of  hia 
intention  to  commit  it :  be  no  more  doubted  of  another  world  thao 
he  doubted  of  hin  own  exigence.  A  <^uenion  whether  hii  whole 
creed  mij;ht  not  be  a  dclution  had  never  once  crossed  his  nund. 
How  should  it?  He  hnJ  ne>-er  once  heard  it  called  in  tjuceiion. 
He  believed  in  it  it  lie  lielievcd  i»  all  he  h.td  ever  seen  or  heard,  or 
chou|;ht  or  felt,  w  been  told  hy  ochcrx— he  believed  in  a  future  state 
as  he  believed  in  this,  with  hii  acnaca  and  his  understand icg,  and  with 
all  his  heart.  Poor  Guy — tliat  mitt^rable  llftli-of-No»eniber  scare- 
crow, that  stutTed  straw  ligure,  flaunting  iu  own  periodical  disgrace- 
never  once  dreamt  (oh!  Klorioas  itthcritance ! )  that  he  should  die 
like  a  dog.  Otherwise,  James  and  his  parliament  would  ha*c  been 
in  oo  jeopardy  from  hiro.  He  was  not  a  person  of  that  reficerient. 
He  Utought  for  certain  that  he  would  go  to  HcavcTi  or  Hell ;  and  he 
played  a  bold,  but  (at  he  fancied]  a  sure  p.in\c,  for  the  former. 
With  such  objects  at  state,  and  with  his  own  blinded  reason,  and  ■ 
tttflcd  conscience,  and  impticiL  faith,  and  vowed  obedience,  and  holy 
Mother  Church  on  his  side,  and  a  lixed  hatred  of  hcicky  and  of  all 
that  belonged  to  it,  as  of  a  strange  birth  in  nature,  that  made  his  flesh 
creep  and  hit  brain  reel,  and  a  disregard  of  bis  own  pcrton,  as  'dtctt 
compared  to  the  Rlory  hereafter  lo  be  revealed,'  lie  acted  up  to  his 
belief:  the  man  wa»  what  he  preached  toothers  to  be — no  better,  no 
worse.  Without  this  belief  supporting  bim,  what  woiild  he  have 
been  i  I^ike  tlie  wretched  ■irawfigure,  the  aulomaion  we  ace 
representing  faim,  'disembowelled  of  his  natural  entrails,  without  a 
real  heart  of  fiesh  and  blooJ  beating  in  his  bosom,'  a  tuodem 
tiTnC' server,  an  unimpasiiioncvl  eiavc,  a  canting  Jesuit,  a  petty, 
cautious,  meddling  priest,  a  safe,  underlixnd  ]>ert«ciitor,  an  niionymoua 
•Underer,  a  cringing  sycophant,  promoting  hin  own  inter«t  by  taking 
the  bread  out  of  honest  mouths,  a  mercenary  nulignani  coward,  a 
Clerical  Magistrate,  a  Quailcrly  Reviewer,  a  Member  of  the 
Con&tituttoDal    Association,   the   concealed    Editor   of  JUaeitvoaxTj 
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htadttroag.  Tbe  closest  deductiona  of  ibc  undcrttandiaf;  do  not  act 
like  an  iosiinct,  or  warrant  a  moruil  antipathy;  and  Irt  tbe  philoso 
phical  Wliever'*  convictions  be  what  tliey  will,  he  cannot  affect  &n 
Ignorance  that  it  i*  postible  for  olhci*  to  differ  with  him.  A  violent 
and  ociitrained  atfccc^tion  of  Orthodoxy  h,  shct  a  certain  time,  ■ 
sure  lign  of  iniincerity  :  the  only  zeal  that  can  claim  to  be  *  according 
10  knowledj^e,'  it  refined,  calm,  and  connider.-itc.  I  do  not  speak  of 
this  ton.  of  mitigated,  sceptical^  liberalised,  enlightened  belief,  m 
*a  tonuimmuion  devoutly  to  be  wished:'  (in  my  own  panicular, 
I  would  rather  have  held  opinion  with  Guy  Faux,  and  have  gone  or 
■eat  others  to  the  Deri]  for  that  opinion) — I  speak  of  the  conimoo 
coufM  of  human  alTairi.  1  remember  once  observing  to  Wilkie,  tite 
celebrated  artist,  that  Or.  Chalmers  [his  old  friend  and  schoolfellow) 
had  started  an  ob}caion  to  the  Chrisiiao  religion,  Id  order  to  have 
the  credit  of  answering  it.  The  Scottish  Teniers  said,  that  if  the] 
answer  wat  a  good  one,  he  thought  him  right  in  bringing  forward  the 
objcciion.  I  did  not  think  this  remark  savoured  of  the  acuicncss  one 
would  ex|>eci  from  such  3  man  as  Wilkie,  and  only  said,  I  appre- 
hended those  o{Mnions  wen*  the  strongest  which  had  been  never  called 
in  question.  Riojoiiins  u  net  bcUcving — whatever  itemg  may  be^J 
according  to  the  proretb. 

A  detoted  and  incorrigible  attachment  to  indiriduats,  a*  well  as  to^ 
doctrines  is  wmkcacd  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  cinlizatioiL 
A  spirit  of  scepticism,  of  inc^uiry,  of  compirison,  !s  introduced  there  ' 
too,   by  the  course  of  reading,  observation,  and  reflection,  which  I 
strikes  at  the   root   of  our   disproponiooatc   idolatry.      Margareij 
LambrTin  did  not  think  tltcrc  was  such  jtnotlier  woman  in  the  worldl 
as  her  mistress.  Queen  Mary ;  nor  could  she,  after  her  death,  se«] 
any  diing  in  it  worth  living  for.     Had  she  had  access  to  a  moidcm ' 
circulating  libr.iry,  she  would  have  read  of  a  hundred  such  heroineit  < 
.ill  peerless  alike;  and  would  have  consoled  herself  for  the  de.ith  oFi 
them   all,   one   after   another,    pretty   much   la   the   same   manner. ' 
Margaret  was  not  one  of  those  who  argue,  according  to  Mr.  Burke'l  I 
improved  political  catechism,  that  'a  king  is  but  a  kingt  a  t^uecn  il^ 
but  B  woman ;  a  woman  is  but  an  animal ;  and  that  not  an  antmal  of  ^ 
(he  highest  order.'     She  had  more  respect  of  persons  than  ibis. 
The  truth  is,  she  had  never  seen  audi  another  woman  as  her  mtslrest, 
and  she  had  no  means,  by  books  or  otherwise,  of  forming  an  idea  of 
any  thing  but  what  she  saw.     In  that  isolated  state  of  society,  people 
grew  together  like  trees,  and  clung  round  the  strongett  for  support, 
'as  the  vine  coils  iu  tendril).'     They  became  devoted  to  others  with 
the  wnic  tioltncc  of  attachment  as  they  were  to  ihcmselrce.    Novels, 
plays,  magazinei,  treatises  of  philosophy.   Monthly  Mubcums,  and 
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BJla  ^jitmHiu,  did  Dot  Hy  ta  numbcis  about  tbe  cooDtry  and 
'  tliroBgh  the  airy  fc^on  Mrc;iin  lo  bright,'  u  to  blot  out  the  imprcs- 
rioa  ofall  real  formi.  The  efTrcu  of  habit,  of  weate,  of  tervicr,  of 
tStOioa,  did  not  find  aa  idcil  Ictd  in  cc&cnl  literature  aad  arti- 
ficial ini>deli.  The  bean  made  irs  clcctioa  oocc,  and  wm  fixed  litl 
death :  the  eyn  doated  on  fimcied  pCTiection,  and  were  divorced 
from  cTcty  other  object  afterwudt.  There  waa  ooc  the  iime  con- 
mcnicatiQn  oF  idcaa ;  tliere  wu  not  the  moe  chaoge  of  place  or 
ac^tiatnuoee.  The  prejudice*  of  rank,  of  cuatoffi,  urengihened  the 
bia«  of  iodindual  admiralioD ;  a»d  it  i*  no  wottdcr,  vhcre  all  ibeae 
ciicunuiaocct  were  combt&ed,  that  the  pitseoce  of  a  pcraoot  whom 
we  had  loved  and  terved,  became  »  feeling,  an  apuetitr,  and  a  paMioD 
in  the  miad,  almoM  Drceuary  to  exiitencc.  The  uking  our  idol 
away  (and  by  cruel  and  treacherous  means)  would  be  talcin;  away 
the  prop  that  luitaiaed  life,  and  on  which  all  Uie  pride  of  the 
albcaoo*  leant.  Itj  low  would  be  the  los*  of  another  telf;  and  a 
double  loM  of  thit  kind  (as  in  the  initancr  alluded  10}  could  »eek  (or 
00  lobce  but  in  the  death  of  her  who  had  caused  it.  Where  the 
raind  had  become  ri*ctted  to  a  certain  object,  where  k  had  embarked 
iu  all  in  the  ucicd  cause  of  rriendahip  ana  inviolable  fidelity,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  offer  the  contolaeton*  of  philosophy  when  the  heart 
owned  none.  Other  icenet,  new  friendi,  fresh  ctigagcmentt,  might 
be  proper  for  others ;  but  Margaret  Lambrun'*  wounded  spirit  could 
Rod  00  relief  but  in  looking  forward  lo  a  full  rerenge  for  a  murdered 
mittrcM  and  hoaband.  You  mif;ht  ag  well  think  of  wedding  Che  Mill 
to  another  body,  at  of  insuirinz  her  wtth  othei  hopes  and  thougbta 
than  choae  which  she  had  lost  for  ever : — the  could  not  live  without 
thoae  whom  she  had  loved  so  well  and  long,  and  she  was  ready  to  die 
for  them.  Life  becomes  iDdiifcrcnt  to  a  mind  haunted  by  a  pataioa 
of  this  son.  Death  is  not  then  a  choice,  but  lailier  a  necessity. 
We  cannot  live,  and  have  the  desire  nearest  lo  our  »uli.  To  pby 
tiie  hero,  11  ■■  only  occcssaiy  to  be  wound  up  to  such  an  unavoidable 
interest  in  any  Ihiajt,  ai  reflection,  prudence,  natural  instinct,  have  no 
power  orer.  To  be  a  hero,  is,  in  other  words,  to  lose  the  sense  of 
our  personal  identity  in  some  object  dearer  to  us  than  oursclvea.  He 
may  purchair  any  thing  he  pleases,  who  is  ready  to  part  with  hit  life 
for  it.  Wherever  there  it  a  passion  or  belief  strong  enough  to  blind 
u*  to  contcQuencei,  there  the  mind  ii  capable  of  auy  sacrihce  and  of 
any  undettaltinz. 

The  herokal  is  the  fanaticism  of  common  life :  it  is  the  contempt 
of  danger,  of  pain,  of  death,  in  the  pursuii  of  a  favourite  idea.  Tbe 
nle  of  booour,  ai  of  conscience,  »  to  coiitemplaie  things  in  the 
Bbttnct,  and  aever  as  affecting  or  re-acting  upon  yourself;  the  hero 
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ii  3D  initrumcnt  in  thr  hxinds  of  fate,  as  is  himxcir  impasiivc  lo  tti 
blows.  A  man  in  a  passion,  or  who  is  worked  up  to  a  certain  pitch 
of  cnthuaiadin,  nibdn  nothing  cIk.  7'hc  fear  of  death)  the  love  of 
self,  ii  but  an  idc^  or  motive  wiih  a  certain  habitual  strength.  Raite 
any  other  idea  or  feeling  to  a  greater  habitual  or  iromcotary  height, 
and  it  will  lupplanl  or  crcrrule  the  first.  Courage  ia  (omctime*  the 
cfTcct  of  despair.  Women,  in  a  lit  of  romance,  or  on  tome  sudden 
emergency,  have  been  known  to  perform  feats  of  heroic  daring,  from 
which  men  of  the  atoutest  ciervca  might  ohriak  with  ^ainay. 
Maternal  tenderness  is  heroic.  Affection  of  any  kindi  that  doais 
upon  a  piTtictilar  object,  and  abtorbi  every  other  coDsideration  in  that, 
i)  in  its  nature  heroic'  Passion  is  the  great  ingredient  in  heroisn]. 
He  who  slops  to  reflect,  to  balance  one  thing  .igainAt  anoiheri  it  a 
coward.  The  better  part  of  valour  is  indiscretion.  All  passion  is  a 
ehort-tivcd  madness,  or  state  of  intoxication,  in  which  some  present 
impulse  or  prevailing  idea  get«  uncontrouled  poa«esaion  of  the  mind, 
and  lords  it  there  at  will.  A  man  may  be  (almost  literally)  drunk 
with  choler,  with  love,  with  jealousy,  with  revenge,  as  he  may  with 
vine  or  strong  drink.  Any  of  these  will  overpower  hts  rcsson  and 
•rntrs,  and  put  htm  tieyotid  himself.  The  mitter- feeling  will  prevail, 
whatever  it  i«,  and  when  it  once  gets  the  upper  hand,  will  rage  the 
more  violently  in  proportion  to  the  obstack-B  ii  hns  to  encounter. 
Women  who  asaociate  with  robbers  are  cruel,  as  soon  as  they  get 
over  their  firii  repugnance :  some  of  the  braveat  officers  have  been 
the  greatest  Martinets.  A  man  who  is  afraid  of  a  blow,  or  tender  of 
hit  person,  will  yet,  on  being  struck,  feci  nothing  but  the  murtification 
of  the  affront,  and  the  fear  of  discomfiture.  The  pain  that  is  inflicted, 
after  hh  blood  is  once  up,  will  only  aggravate  his  reaenimcDti  and  be 
diverted  from  the  channels  of  fear  into  those  of  rage  and  ihanw.    He 

'  There  is  >  common  invcrtion  of  thii  opinion,  whith  ii  ditferuntit ;  or  the 
bc«omb|;  icckUn  of  all  oon*ctiuent«i,  povtrty,  cllieatc,  o:  <]cjth,  fiom  illiappoinl- 
mtnl  !n  lomt  one  thing  ihsi  th«  mliaii  is  Kt  upan,  no  ointter  wlitt.     A  mm  who 
h««  been  jilleil  of  hi*  iirit  diuice  oitniti  out  of  (pile  ibc  lii*t  ooman  be  meeU. 
A  girl,  wboie  swecchurt  K«e>  to  tea,  bcciUM  ihc  »ill  not  hive  him,  u  soon  at 
he  is  Boat,  sod  the  ii  biul):ed  of  her  fancy,  rum  i-muck  il  ruin  sad  iafimy — 
'  As  mm  (haulrl  Kfvc  ■  cucumber, 
She  thrnwt  hrrtriruwiy  ! ' 
Losing  Eimctleit  i<l  ncddy  on  the  iirur  infalutlccl  principle.     Hstrtl,  ta  Crri/M, 
mtkxi  ■  hat  hsii-bmincii  niuck-hciuic  ciil.     I  licdstc  I  prtfcc  il  tn  the  (<vmin>. 
(iun  of  Cny'i  Bard.     Qamfiltii  ami  hishwaynifo  arc  %o  far  btroe*  ihal  it  ia  nedc 
or    nothing  with  (h*m  i    thtjr  act    conacquenct*  at  >lcl>ance.     Th»!r  iclinni  sr* 
diiintertMcit  j  but  thtir  motives  are  not  lo.     A  fortune-hunling  Gvatril  ttaoil* 
much  in  iht  time  preiiicanieBi.    The  sbtlracted,  the  uln!,  it  neccanrjr  la  the  true 
heroic.     But  befnre  i  man  can  fighi  Tot  an  idea,  he  muit  have  an  idea  in  his  heiil 
U  fight  far.     Now  there  ate  itiiiie  Oencrati  thai  arc  nnl  unilcislooil  \<>  poucsi< 
this  qustfflntiua  of  the  heroic  character. 
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wbow  will  ii  roused  and  hald«  out  to  ihii  way,  whose  tenacioutneaa 
of  puqiOK-  and  inHamniabiltty  of  spirit  are  prool  agaititt  the  extremity 
oTpain,  of  fatigue,  uiJ  (tiuRter,  i(  taid  to  hue  ffati.  So  a  man  may 
DM  be  able  to  re&fon  himself  into  coolness  at  the  commcticenteM  of 
a  batdet  but  a  ball  whizzing  ne«r  him  don  it,  by  abstracting  hia 
imagination  from  a  thouKtad  idir  (ear*,  and  fixing  it  on  hia 
immediale  sitaalion  and  dut^.  The  novice  in  aa  eogaffement,  that 
before  was  motionlcB*  with  ajiprehension  or  trembBng  like  a  leaf* 
aftn  bebg  hit,  loac*  the  sense  of  possible  contingrncie*  in  the  grief 
of  hia  womid,  and  6ghu  tike  a  dcTil  incarnate.  He  is  tbcncofbrwird 
too  boay  to  think  ofhiniKir.  He  roabea  fearlessly  on  danger  and  ob 
death.  A  nun  in  a  h»t)e  is  indeed  emphatically  iettite  Uwurff.  H« 
*  bears  a  charmed  lite,'  th.it  in  hacy  diiarms  cannoaJialU  and  ballets 
of  their  power  lo  hart.  They  arc  mere  namca  and  apparitions  from 
winch  attonishnient  and  necessity  have  taken  out  the  sting :  the  sense 
of  feeling  is  seared  md  dead  for  the  time  to  *all  mortal  consequences.' 
The  mind  is  sabliinaled  to  a  diircfiatd  of  whatever  can  hawcn,  and 
tempted  to  ruth  without  provocition  on  its  fate,  jiurcly  out  m  bravado, 
and  at  tho  irtuntph  of  its  pramnuet  feeling,  an  exasperation  of  its 
tcfiiporary  tatanity.  Courage  is  id  many  such  cases  only  a  violent 
cfTort  to  ahakc  off  fear,  a  determination  of  the  imagination  to  srice 
OB  any  object  thai  may  divert  its  present  dread.  A  soldier  is  a 
peilect  hero  but  that  he  is  a  mere  nuchtne.  He  is  drilled  into 
disinterestedneaa,  and  licaten  into  courage.  He  ts  a  very  patriotic 
and  romantic  automaton.  He  has  lost  all  regard  for  himself  and 
c«ocem  for  ethers.  His  life,  hi>  limbs,  his  soul  and  body;  are 
obedient  only  to  the  word  of  command.  'Set  duty  in  one  eye  and 
death  in  the  other,  and  lie  can  look  on  death  indifferendy.' 

'.Set  but  a  Scotsman  on  a  hill. 
Say  »i!cU  ii  royal  George's  will. 

And  tliete  's  the  foe : 
His  onlv  itiouffhi  is  how  to  kill 
Twi  at  a  blow.'— Burwi. 

They  then  go  at  it  with  bayonets  fixed,  eyes  tnRaraed,  and  tenguea 
lolling  out  with  heat  and  rage,  like  wild  bcasca  or  mod  doj;s  panting 
for  blood,  ind  from  the  madman  to  Mr,  Wordsworth's  'hajjiiy 
warrior'  ih^Te  is  but  one  step. — The  true  hero  devoicn  himwif  in  the 
same  way,  but  he  docs  it  of  hh  own  accord,  and  from  an  inward 
aentiment.  The  tcrvice  on  which  he  is  bound  is  perfect  freedom. 
He  is  not  a  mnchine,  hut  a  free  agent.  He  knowi  his  cue  wrthont  a 
prompter.     Nol  servile  duly — 

*  Within  his  bouim  reif^i  another  lord. 
Honour,  ttale  judge  and  umpire  of  ittelT.* 
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THE   SAME   SUBJECT  CONCLUDED 

Thus  i  k.oight-«rrant  goiog  on  odvcttures,  and  following  out  the  fine 
idea  of  love  aod  galU&tty  id  bit  own  miad,  without  once  ihinkiDg  of 
htmAclfbutasa  TfMcl  dedicated  uxrtrUteand  honour,  ii  one  of  (he  mow 
enviable  fictioni  in  the  whole  world.  Don  Quixote,  ia  the  midst  of 
it«  comic  iion^'i  is  the  fiocM  venous  devclopenicne  to  he  fotuul  of  thu 
character.  The  nccuunt  of  the  Cidi  ihe  fainoui  Spanish  beroi  of 
which  Mi.  Southey  hai  given  an  admirable  prose-traoBliuioo  where 
KUccly  a  word  could  be  changed  or  tranno«ed  without  injuring  the 
force  and  clear  limplicity  ofthe  amique  ityie  be  has  adopted,  abottnds 
with  tnitADces  to  tlic  eame  purpose.  His  taking  hjck  the  lioa  to  it* 
dcti,  hii  bringing  his  father  *  the  herb  that  would  cure  him,*  hi* 
enemy'i  head,  and  his  manner  of  reclainiin^  a  recreant  knigbt  from 
his  cowardice  by  heaping  the  rewafds  and  dittinctiontof  courage  ttpon 
him,  are  »omc  of  those  thst  I  remember  as  the  most  striking.  Perhaps 
tlic  reader  may  not  luve  the  book  by  htm ;  yet  they  are  worth  turning 
to,  both  for  tlie  sentiment  and  the  expresnon.  The  liist  then  m  order 
is  the  following: — 

'  At  ihtH  lime  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  strife  beiwcco  Count 
Don  Gomez  the  Lord  of  Oormaz,  and  Die^o  Laynez  the  father  of 
Rodrigo  (the  Cid)  ;  and  the  Count  insulted  Diego  and  gave  him  a 
blow.  Now  Diego  was  a  man  tn  years,  and  his  urrngih  had  passied 
from  him,  so  that  he  conkl  not  take  reageance,  and  he  retired  to  his 
home  to  dwell  there  in  solitude  ind  lament  over  his  dishoooor.  And 
he  took  no  pleasure  in  bia  food,  neither  could  he  sleep  by  night,  nor 
would  he  lift  up  his  eyes  from  tlie  ground,  not  stir  out  uf  his  house, 
nor  commune  with  hiN  JHends,  but  turned  from  them  in  silence  aa  if 
the  breath  of  his  sliamc  would  taint  them.  Rodrigo  wu  yet  but  a 
youth,  aod  the  Count  waa  a  mighty  man  in  arms,  one  who  gare  his 
voice  first  in  the  Cortez,  aod  was  held  to  be  the  best  in  the  war,  and 
BO  powerful,  that  he  had  a  thousand  friends  amosg  the  mountaioa. 
Howbeit.  all  these  things  appeared  as  nothing  to  Rodrigo,  when  be 
thought  of  the  wrong  done  tn  hit  father,  the  first  which  had  ever  been 
ofletcd  to  the  blood  of  Lay^a  Cairo.  He  asked  noihiiig  but  Justice  of 
Heaven,  and  of  man  he  aiked  only  a  fair  field ;  and  bu  &ther  seeing 
of  how  good  bean  he  was,  gire  him  hie  sxrord  and  his  blessing.  The 
swoid  had  been  the  Sword  of  Mudarra  in  former  limes,  and  when 
Rodrigo  held  its  crots  in  it)  hand,  he  ihougbt  within  himself  that  his 
arm  was  doc  weaker  than  Mudarra' s.  And  he  went  out  and  de6ed  the 
Count  aod  slew  him,  and  smote  cR  his  head,  and  carried  it  home  to  his 
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father.  Tho  old  man  wis  silting  at  table,  ihe  food  lying  Sefote  him 
untatted,  when  Rodrigo  return«<l,  and  pointing  to  th«  Kead  which  hung 
from  the  hoTK't  coUvi  droppiog  blood*  he  bade  him  look  up,  for 
iherc  was  the  hcib  which  wodd  reatore  lo  him  hie  appetite ;  the 
tongue,  (]uoth  be,  which  insntted  '  you,  it  no  longer  a  tongue,  and  the 
hand  which  wronged  yon  ia  no  longer  a  haad.  And  the  old  man 
arose  and  embraced  his  ton  and  placed  him  aboTe  him  at  the  table ; 
■nying  th^i  he  who  brought  home  that  head  thould  be  the  head  of  the 
huuic  of  Layn  CaJvo.' — Cironu/c  0/ lie   CiJ,  p.  4. 

The  ocxi  ia  of  Mania  Pclaez,  whom  the  Cid  made  of  a  notable 
coward  a  redoubtable  hero  : — 

'Here  the  hiflory  rclalct,  that  at  this  lime  Martin  Pelaez  the 
A«lurian  came  with  a  convoy  of  laden  bcaati,  carryiog  provision  to  the 
hoals  of  the  Cid  ;  and  at  he  paued  near  the  town,  the  Moors  sallied 
out  in  great  oumben  againit  him  ;  buL  he*  though  he  had  few  with  him, 
defended  the  convoy  right  well,  and  did  great  hurt  10  the  Moora, 
■laying  many  of  them,  and  drove  them  into  the  town.  Thit  Manin 
PeUcz,  who  i*  here  spoliea  of,  did  the  Cid  make  a  right  good  linighl 
of  a  coward,  as  ye  shall  hear.  When  the  Cid  first  bepn  to  lay  siege  to 
the  City  of  Valencia,  this  Martin  Pelaez  came  unto  him  :  he  was  a 
ka^rt,  a  native  of  Saatillance  in  Astviiai,  a  hidalgo,  great  of  body  and 
atrong  of  limb,  a  well-made  man  and  of  {[aodly  semblance,  but  wilhal  a 
right  coward  at  heart,  which  he  had  shown  in  many  places  where  he 
was  among  feat*  of  arms.  And  the  Cid  was  sorry  when  he  came 
onto  him,  ihouRh  be  would  not  lei  him  pcrccite  this ;  for  he  knew  he 
was  not  lit  to  be  of  his  company.  Howbeii,  be  thought  ihm  since  he 
was  come,  he  wwuM  make  him  brave  whether  he  would  or  not.  And 
when  (he  Cid  began  to  war  upon  the  town,  and  sent  pajtici  against  it 
twice  and  thrice  a  d^y,  as  ye  have  heard,  for  the  Cid  was  always  upon 
tbe  alert,  there  was  fighting  and  tourneying  every  day.  One  day  it 
fell  out  that  the  Ctd  and  his  kinsmen  and  friends  and  vassals  were 
engaged  in  a  great  encounter,  and  this  Martin  Pelaez  was  well  armed  t 
and  when  he  law  that  the  Moors  and  Chriidans  were  at  it,  he  fled 
and  betook  himself  to  bJs  lodging,  and  there  hid  himself  till  the  Cid 
fctoioed  tc  dinner.  And  the  Cid  saw  what  Martin  Pelaez  did,  and 
when  he  had  conquered  the  Moors,  he  returned  to  his  lodging  to  dinner. 
Now  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Cid  to  eat  at  a  higli  table,  seated  on 
his  bench  at  the  head.  And  Don  Akar  Fannez  and  Pcro  Brrmudez 
and  other  precious  knights  ate  in  another  part,  at  high  tables  fiill 
bonounbly,  and  none  other  knight*  whatKuever  dared  to  take  their 
•eats  with  them,  unless  they  were  such  as  deserved  to  be  there  ;  and 
the  others  who  were  not  10  approved  in  arms  ate  upon  rilradarj  at 
>  It  his  been  itigcnted  whether  ibli  plirtis  'inmlted*  iinot  too  moitm. 
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tibln  with  cuthiont.     Tht«  wu  ihc  order  id  ihr  liousc  of  ike  Cid,'j 
aod  every  «fic  koev  the  pt»ce  where  be  wai  to  (it  at  meat,  and  cver^ 
one  more  all  he  coald  to  gzm  the  honour  of  dtting  lo  km  at  the  tabic 
of  Don  Alvar  Fannrz  and  btK  componioos,  by  strenuously  beKariii| 
himiclf  in  all  km  of  armti  tad  thtia  the  honoor  of  the  Cid  wa 
■dnaced.     This  Martin  Pelan,  thinking  that  none  had  wen  his  bad* 
De«i,  waahed  hit  hand*  in  lura  with  the  other  tutightc,  and  would 
have  taken  hia  place  among  them.     And  the  Cid  went  unto  him  and', 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  aaid,  You  are  not  such  a  ooe  as  draerres  i 
nit  with  theae,  ibr  they  are  worth  more  ihio  you  or  than  me,  but  I,) 
will  have  vou  with  me;  and  he  ecalcd   him   with   himaelf  at  tabl«J 
And  he,  ^or  Uck  of  understanding,  thought  that  the  Cid  did  this  toj 
honour  htm  above  all  the  otbert.     On  the  morrow  the  Cid  and  hitj 
corapanj-  r«Je   toward*  Valencia,  and  the   Moors  came  out  to  thej 
tourney  ;  and  Martin  Pclaes  went  out  well  armed,  and  was  among  thi 
foremoac  who  charged  the  Moor*,  and  when  be  was  in  among  them  ha 
turned  the  ret ni,  and  went  bjct  to  his  lodging;  and  the  Cid  tookj 
heed  to  all  chat  he  did,  and  «w  that  though  he  bad  done  badlv,  he 
had  done  better  than  tlie  firit  d»y.     And  when  the  Cid  had  arieeii' 
the  Moors  into  the  town,  he  returned  to  hit  lodging,  and  as  he  aate  ' 
down  lo  meat,  he  took  thitMaitin  Pclacz  by  the  hand,  and  Katcd  hin'^ 
with  himielf,  and  bade  him  cat  with  htm  in  the  same  di«h,  for  he  had' 
deterred  more  that  day  thnn  he  had  the  iirti.     And  rbe  knight  gavfr  ' 
heed  to  that  aayinj;,  and  w;ia  abashed:  howbeii,  he  did  as  the  Cid'. 
commanded  htm  :  and  after  he  had  ilinet!,  he  went  to  hb  lodging  acd^ 
began  to  think  upon  what  the  Cid  had  t^tid  unto  him,  and  perceived  tbi 
he  bad  Kcn  all  the  tascDcsa  which  he  had  done ;  and  then  he  undcr-n 
stood  that  for  this  cause  he  would  not  let  liim  sit  at  board  with  the 
other  knights  who  were  predoui  in  arms,  but  had  seated  him  with 
himself,  more  to  affront  him  thao  to  do  him  honour,  for  there  wert 
other  knights  there  better  than  he,  and  he  did  not  show  them  that! 
honour.     Then  resolved  he  in  hia  heart  to  do  better  than  he  had  doiw^ 
hitherto.     Another  day  the  Cad  and  hi*  company  aod  Msrtin  PelaeC^ 
rode  towards  Valencia,  and  the  Moors  came  out  to  the  tourney  full 
resolutely,  a^nd  Martin  Pelaez  was  among  tlie  first,  and  charged  them 
right  boldly  j  and  he  «motc  down  tnd  tlew  presently  .1  good  knight, 
and  he  lost  there  al!  the  bad  fear  which  he  had  hid,  and  was  that  day 
one  of  the  best  knights  there :  and  at  long  as  the  tourney  lasted,  there 
he  remained  %hting  and  slaying  and  overthrowing  the  Moors,  til) 
they  were  driven  within  tlic  gates,  in  such  manner  tlut  ihc  Moora 
marvelled  at  him,  and  askrd  where  that  Devil  came  from,  for  they  bad 
i»eeer  seen  him  before.     And  the  Cid  wa*  in  a  place  where  he  could 
sec  ail  that  woe  going  on,  aiui  he  g^vc  good  heed  to  him,  and  had 
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jreat  piesiiirc  in  beholding  hinii  to  tct  how  w«)l  !i«  liad  forgotten  the 
ftrit  Fear  which  he  was  wont  to  have.  And  when  the  Moon  were 
ihui  up  within  the  town,  the  Cid  and  ali  his  people  returned  to  their 
^gioSi  **"^  Martin  Pclocz  full  leiivfely  and  quietly  went  to  his 
lodging  aim,  like  a  good  knight.  And  when  it  was  the  hour  of  caitng, 
the  Ckl  waited  for  Manin  Pcbez.  and  when  he  came  and  they 
had  wathed,  the  Cid  took  htm  by  the  hand,  and  euid,  My  friend,  you 
are  not  «nch  n  one  u  dcserrcii  to  nit  with  mc  henceforth,  but  sit  yo« 
here  with  Don  Alrar  Fanoez,  and  with  theM  other  good  knighii,  for 
the  good  feat!  which  you  hire  done  this  day  have  made  you  a  com- 
panion for  then) ;  nnd  from  the  day  forward  be  was  placed  in  the 
company  of  the  good.' — p^  inn. 

'Thvtt  wai  a  lion  io  the  houBe  of  the  Cid,  who  had  grown  a  large 
one,  and  itrong,  and  was  full  nimble ;  three  men  had  the  keeping  of 
thii  lion,  and  they  kept  him  in  a  den  which  wai  in  ■  court-yarn,  high 
up  in  the  {Kilacc ;  and  when  tlicy  cleanacd  the  court,  they  were  wont 
to  ihut  tiini  up  in  hii  den,  and  afterwards  to  open  the  door  that  be 
might  come  out  and  eat :  the  Cid  kept  him  for  his  putimc,  that  he 
might  lAke  pleasure  with  him  when  he  was  minded  so  to  do.  Now  il 
wa»  the  custom  of  the  Cid  to  dine  crery  day  with  hi*  company,  and 
after  he  hid  dined,  he  was  wont  to  sleep  awhile  upon  his  seat.  And 
CM  dfty  when  he  had  dittcd,  there  came  a  man  and  told  him  ibat  a 
great  fleet  was  arrived  in  the  jmrt  of  Valencia,  wherein  there  was  a 
great  power  of  the  Moord,  whom  King  Bucar  had  brought  over,  the 
•OM  of  the  Miraraimolin  of  Morocco.  And  when  the  Cid  heard 
litis,  his  heart  rejoiced  and  he  wae  glad,  (or  it  wa*  nigh  three  years 
since  he  hud  had  a  buttle  with  the  Moors.  Incontinently  he  ordered 
a  signal  to  be  made,  that  all  the  honourable  men  who  were  in  the  city 
should  ansemble  together.  And  when  they  were  all  astembled  in  the 
Alcuar,  and  his  sonc-in-bw  with  ihem,  the  Cid  toM  them  the  news, 
aod  took  counsel  with  them  in  what  manacr  they  should  go  out  against 
this  great  power  of  the  Moors.  And  when  they  had  taken  counaci, 
the  Cid  went  to  sleep  upon  bii^  seat,  and  the  InfatrteH  and  the  others 
sate  playing  at  tables  and  chese.  Now  at  this  time  the  men  who  were 
keepers  of  the  linn  were  cleaning  out  the  court,  and  witrn  they  heaid 
the  cry  tliat  the  Moors  were  coming,  t))ey-  uj>ened  the  den,  nnci  cjme 
down  into  the  pabce  where  the  Cid  was,  and  left  the  door  of  the- 
conn  open.  And  when  the  lion  had  ate  his  meat,  and  saw  that  the 
door  was  open,  he  went  out  of  the  court  and  came  down  into  the 
palace  even  into  the  hal!  where  they  all  were;  and  when  they  who 
wercihcccBswhim,  there  wai  a  great  stir  among  them  :  but  the  Infantes 
of  Cariion  showed  greater  cowardice  than  all  the  rest.     Ferrando 
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Gonzalez  having  no  shame,  neither  for  the  Cid  nor  for  dieoihcrtwho 
WCTc  prcKDt,  crept  under  the  «eaC  whereon  the  Cid  wsi  •IccpinK.  ind 
in  his  haste  he  burst  hit  mantle  sod  his  doublet  also  ai  ihc  anouldcrs. 
And  Diego  Gonzalez,  ihe  othei,  ran  to  a  postern  door,  crying,  I 
shall  never  see  Carrion  again  !  'Hiw  door  opened  upon  a  courtyard* 
where  iKccc  was  a  «intf-pre«9,  and  he  jumped  out.  and  by  tcasoa  ofttkC 
great  height  could  Dot  k.cej)  hU  feet,  but  fell  among  the  lees  and 
deliled  hinucif  therewith.  And  all  the  others  who  were  in  the  hall 
wrapt  their  cloaks  around  their  arms  and  stood  round  about  the  scat 
whereon  the  Cid  was  sleeping,  that  they  might  defend  him.  The 
noivc  which  they  made  awakened  the  Cid,  and  he  kw  the  lion  coming 
towards  him,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hand  nnd  said.  What  is  this  I  .  .  , 
and  Ihe  lion  hearing  his  voice  stood  still :  and  he  rose  up  and  took  him 
by  the  mane,  »  if  he  had  been  a  gentle  mastitf,  and  led  him  back  tftj 
the  court  where  he  was  before,  and  ordered  his  keepers  to  look  bet 
to  him  for  the  time  to  come.  And  when  he  had  done  thii,  he 
returned  to  the  hall  and  took  his  seat  ajiaio ;  and  all  they  who  beheld 
it  were  greatly  astoniKhed.* — p.  iji. 

The  presence  ufmind,  the  manly  confidence,  the  faith  in  virtue,  the 
lofty  bcariag  and  picturesque  circumstances  in  all  these  stories,  are  ai 
line  u  any  thing  can  well  be  imagined. — The  last  of  them  putt  me  in 
mind,  thai  that  heroic  little  gentleman,  Mr.  Ke^n,  who  is  a  Cid  too  in 
his  way,  keeps  a  lion  *for  his  pastime,  that  he  may  take  pleasure  with 
him  when  he  is  minded  so  to  do.'  It  ii,  to  be  tuie,  an  American 
liom,  a  pumab,  a  son  of  a  great  dog.  But  still  it  shews  the  nature  of 
the  man,  and  the  spirited  turn  of  hit  genius.  Courage  is  the  great 
secret  of  his  success.  His  acting  is,  if  not  cla«sical,  hecoical.  To 
dare  and  to  do  are  with  him  the  same  thing.  *  Masterless  passion 
rways  him  to  the  mood  of  what  it  likes  or  loaths.'  He  may  be  some- 
times wrong,  but  he  is  decidedly  wrung,  und  duci  not  betray  himself 
by  paltry  doubts  and  fears.  He  lakes  the  lion  by  the  maoe.  He 
gains  all  by  hazarding  all.  He  throws  himself  into  the  breach,  and 
lights  his  way  through  as  well  as  he  can.  He  leaves  all  to  his  feelings, 
and  goes  where  they  lead  him ;  and  he  finds  Iiis  account  in  this 
method,  and  brings  rich  ventures  home. 

In  reading  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the  Spanish  author,  it  acems 
that  in  those  tinges  killing  wax  no  murder.  Slaughter  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  blood  of  Moors  and  Christians  flows  through  the 
page  SB  so  much  water.  The  proverb  uppermost  in  tbeir  iriinidi  was, 
that  a  man  could  die  but  unce,  ,ind  the  inference  seemed  to  be,  the 
sooner  the  better.  In  these  mure  secure  and  civilized  times  (individu- 
ally and  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  ourselves)  we  are  more  chary  of 
our  lives.     We  are  (ordliurily)  placed  out  ui  the  reach  of  'the  shot 
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oTscCHlent  and  dait  of  chsncc';  atid  grow  iadoleflt,  ttrtdtr,  ud 
eftmifute  in  oor  nolioni  nod  habits.  Hooks  do  oot  mike  men 
nliaot, — □«  even  the  reading  ihr  chronicle  of  the  Cid.  The  police 
took  after  all  bmchc«  of  the  peace  and  morUof  tuspiciouicharsctert, 
•othat  we  Deed  not  buckle  oa  our  armour  to  go  to  the  tuccour  of  dit- 
tnMed  damaeli,  or  to  give  ti^trle  to  giant*  and  eachaatcrt.  lottcad  of 
kilUog  wine  founcen  before  breakfast,  like  Halspur,  we  are  coDtented 
10  read  of  tfacK  things  in  the  ncwijutpers,  or  to  kc  them  jicrfenned 
00  the  (tage.  We  enjoy  all  the  drimatic  ioiercK  of  such  scenes, 
vithout  the  tragic  rosulu.  Rcniault  de  St.  Jean  Angelf  rode  like  a 
BadmiD  through  ttic  streets  of  Paris*  when  from  the  barricades  he 
Kiw  the  Pruasians  idriindn^.  We  lore,  fight,  am)  are  slain  by  prox/ 
— live  over  the  adventures  ofa  hundred  heroes  and  die  their  deaths — 
and  the  next  d.iy  we  as  well  an  ever,  and  ready  to  begin  again.  This 
u  a  gaining  concern,  and  an  imjirovemenc  on  the  old-fasliioced  way  of 
riskisg  life  and  limb  in  good  earoect,  is  a  cure  forrn/iui.  It  is  a  bad 
•peculation  to  come  to  an  uotimcly  end  by  way  of  killing  time.  Now* 
like  the  hcnnc  penonages  in  Tom  Thumb,  we  iiprcad  a  white  ptKkcl- 
Iiandkerchtef  to  prepare  our  final  cttattronhc,  and  act  the  ttnlmenl  of 
death  with  all  the  im|>unity  to  bedenrtd.  Men,  the  more  they  cultivate 
their  intellect,  become  more  careful  of  their  persons.  They  would 
like  to  lEiink,  to  read,  to  dream  on  for  ever,  without  being  liable  to 
any  worldly  annoy&Dce.  '  Be  mine  to  read  eternal  new  romances,  of 
Marivaui  and  Ctehilloni'  cries  the  iniurtiable  adept  in  thit  tchool. 
Art  is  long,  and  they  think  it  hard  that  life  should  be  so  short. 
Their  existence  hua  been  chiefly  theatrical,  ideal,  s  tragedy  rehearsed 
in  print^why  should  it  receive  its  ifmouemeni  in  iheir  proper  persons, 
id  eoffwt  viJif~~ln  another  |iyint  of  view,  sedentary,  studious 
people  hvc  in  a  world  of  iliought — ^in  a  world  out  of  themselves — and 
are  not  very  well  prepared  to  tcufllc  in  this.  They  loae  the  sense  of 
personal  honour  on  ijuestiotM  of  more  general  inten-^,  and  are  not 
inclined  to  iodividual  sscrifices  that  can  be  of  no  service  to  the  cause 
of  Icttcra.  They  do  not  see  how  any  speculative  truth  can  l>e  proved 
by  their  bring  run  through  the  body ;  nor  docs  your  giving  them  the 
lie  alter  the  state  of  atiy  one  of  the  great  leading  ^ueKtions  in  policy, 
moralS)  or  criticism.  Philosophers  might  claim  the  privileges  of 
divines  for  many  good  reasons;  among  t^iese,  according  to  Spenser, 
exemption  from  worldly  care  and  peril  was  not  the  least  in  monkish 
lore : 

'From  woflJty  cate  himtclf  he  did  ttloin^ 
And  gttaily  shuiinciJ  manly  cxcrdic: 
For  every  work  he  challenged  tsaoine, 
For  cauciDplation-ukc. 
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Mcnti)  courage  is  the  only  courage  I  pretend  to.  I  <laie  veDitue  an 
opioion  where  fcv  else  would,  particul.irly  if  I  think  it  right.  I  hare 
retracted  Tew  of  my  pofiiiont.  Whether  this  arises  from  obstinacy  or 
strength,  or  indifTerence  to  the  tipioiunt  of  othcri,  I  koow  not.  In 
little  clkc  I  have  the  spirit  of  martyrdom :  but  1  would  give  up  aay 
thing  looDCT  than  an  abairact  propoiition. 


CHARACTER  OF  MR.  CANNING 

Tit  ErtmniT.}  [Jalj  1 1,  l3l4. 

Ma.  Cahmimg  was  the  clevcren  boy  at  Eton:  he  is,  pcrbaps,  the 
cleTerest  man  in  the  Home  of  Commons,  It  is,  however,  to  the 
leasc  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  ■  the  child  it  father 
to  the  man.*  He  hat  grown  up  entirely  out  of  what  he  then  was. 
He  hu  merely  ingrafted  a  set  of  Piirliamentary  phrates  and  the 
CMhoicalitie*  of  debate  on  the  thetnei  and  Echool-exeieisei  he  was  set 
to  compote  when  a  boy.  Nor  hua  he  ever  cuapcd  from  the  trammels 
imposed  on  youttiful  genius :  he  hati  never  assumed  a  maaly  independ- 
ence of  mind.  He  hac  heen  all  his  life  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  a 
speech  at  the  nod  of  a  Ministcri  as  he  used  to  get  up  a  thesis  under 
the  direction  of  liis  school-iiiaiier.  The  mailer  \%  nothing  ;  the  only 
question  it,  how  he  shall  expreiu  himself.  The  conscqueoce  has  been 
as  might  be  cxpccKd.  Not  being  at  libenj  to  chuK  bl»  own  side  of 
the  question,  nor  to  look  abroad  into  the  world  for  original  (but 
perhaps  unwelcome)  observations  nor  to  follow  up  a  strict  chain  of 
reasoning  into  its  unavoidable  consequences,  the  whole  force  of  bi» 
mind  lias  been  exhausted  in  an  attention  to  the  ornaments  of  style  and 
to  an  agreeable  und  impomig  election  of  topics.  It  is  his  business 
and  his  iaclination  to  embclliih  what  is  trite,  to  elosa  over  what  ib 
true,  to  *ain]>  up  tome  feeble  sophium,  to  spican  the  colours  of  a 
meretricious  fancy  over  the  unex^vcieil  exposure  of  some  dark 
intrigue,  some  glaring  iniquity — 

'  Like  ai  ihc  lun-buint  Indianit  <lo  array 
Their  lawny  boiliet  in  tlieir  jjroiictwt  pliglu 
With  painted  plumn  in  goodly  ocder  dight : 


At  those  same  plumes,  m  seemed  h^  vain  and  Eghi, 

That  by  his  rait  might  eaiily  appear, 

For  ftlil  he  ^red  u  dancine  in  ddighl, 

And  in  bin  haiidt  ■*  windy  tan  did  bear, 

That  in  the  idle  air  hr  moved  itill  here-  and  there.' 

SriHstn. 
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HU  reuofling  i*  a  tisme  of  glittering  lophiicry  t  his  laagiuge  it  s 
€tmto  at  Aorid  coromoii -placcf .  The  smooth  nionutony  of  hi»  «jlc  i* 
iodced  w  much  borrowrd,  is  u  little  hit  own,  ai  tbc  courtJy  tniofun 
Aibome  ttrain  of  his  (ratiineBts.  He  hat  do  taadj  principles,  iu> 
•tmg  MMiooA,  nothing  oiigin.il,  louculinci  or  uriking  in  thought  or 
cxpnauoD.  There  is  i  tcebic,  JiFuic,  ihowy,  Atixuc  leduaiaacy  id 
all  hit  ipFcches — something  vapid,  somethiDg  second -hand  in  the 
whole  cast  of  his  mind.  Tbc  light  that  proceeds  from  it  glc&nti  from 
the  mouldering  mztciiiU  of  corruption  :  the  llowcrti  thai  arc  seen 
thcfr,  gar  and  flauo ting,  bloom  over  the  grave  of  humanity ! — Mr. 
Canaiag  never,  bj-  any  chance,  rcraiDds  ooe  of  t!ic  poet  or  the  philo- 
aopbcf,  of  the  admirer  ofDature,  or  even  the  man  of  tlic  world — he 
■I  a  mere  Hou«e-of.Cdmmont  man,  or,  since  he  was  transferred  there 
from  College,  appears  nc'cr  to  hare  seen  or  thought  of  any  other 
place.  He  may  be  said  to  hare  pasted  hii  lifcin  making  and  learning 
to  make  speeches.  All  other  ol>}ecu  and  pursuits  seem  to  have  been 
(jnitc  lost  upon  him.  He  ha*  orcrlooked  the  ordinary  objects  of 
Htitre,  the  familiar  interest*  of  human  life,  as  bcocaih  his  notice*' 
There  is  no  allusion  in  any  uf  his  speeches  to  anything  paning  ouc  of 
the  Houte,  or  not  u>  be  found  in  the  classics-  Their  tone  is  (juke 
Parliamentary ^his  is  the  Dclphin  edition  of  Nature.  Not  an  image 
bat  ttruck  hit  eye,  not  an  incident  has  touched  hit  heart,  any  iarthet 
than  it  could  be  got  up  for  rhetorical  and  stage  elTect.  This  hat  an 
til  effcrt  upon  his  npccchi-s: — it  girct  them  that  nhining  and  bloated 
appearance  which  is  the  result  of  tbc  continitl  ^nd  heated  atmoiphrrc 
of  the  House.  They  have  iJte  look  of  exotics,  of  artificial,  hot-houK 
planit4  Their  glotsincu,  their  luxuriance,  and  goigcoutncss  of  colour 
are  greater  than  their  strength  or  J/onriiui :  ihey  are  forced,  not  latting, 
QOf  will  they  hear  traniplanting  from  the  rank  arid  noxious  soil  in 
which  they  gxov.  Or  rather,  perhaps,  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  eloc^uence  that  artificial  floweii  do  to  real  ones — alike,  yet  not  the 
ftaine,  wiihoiti  vital  heat  or  the  power  of  reproductioii,  printed, 
(flssionlcss,  specious  mockeries.  They  arc,  in  fact,  not  the  growth  of 
truth,  of  nature,  and  feeling,  but  of  state  policy,  of  art,  and  practice. 
To  deny  that  Mr.  Canning  has  arrived  to  a  great  perfection  (perhaps 
the  greatest )  in  the  manufacture  of  these  ion  of  eommen-fflartj,  elegant, 
but  somewhat  tafniNhcd,  impKistng,  but  not  solid,  would,  we  think, 
■bow  a  want  of  candour :  to  aArm  that  he  hat  ever  done  anything 


'  Mr.  Caaninf ,  when  on  t  (our  ioih«  Likei,  Hlrf  Mr- Woritiwarih  ibr  honoin 
ofpajinf  him  ■  visit.  The  favaur  om  ilulj  spprcciitd,  bul  quite  untiptctcil. 
R«ally,  wc  ito  not  know  tnjr  one  so  little  capable  of  apprtciaiint  ilx  t'jritat 
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more  (ia  hit  tcriou*  lucinpu)  would,  we  think,  show  w  equal  vint 
of  ta*tc  sod  undentandtng.* 

The  way  io  which  Mr.  Cuming  eeta  up  the  Map)e<ominodity  of  j 
hU  tiwechct  appcais  to  be  thit.  He  heart  ao  otMerntion  on  the 
exeellCDCe  of  the  Engli«h  Coiutkutton,  ot  on  the  dangen  of  Reform 
and  (he  ficklenest  and  headatrong  hunwura  of  the  people,  dropped  bf 
•ORie  Member  of  the  House,  or  he  meetn  with  it  in  an  old'Deoatc  in 
the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  in  Palcy'a  Moral  and  Political 
Philoaophyr  which  our  acconipliabcd  scholar  rcad^  of  couivci  at  the 
enablithfd  text-book  at  the  UniTeiKity.  He  tuma  it  in  hit  nuod  :  by 
dint  of  memory  and  ingenuity  he  illnttralea  tt  hy  the  a[f  licatioa  of 
Bomc  well-known  and  wcll-authenucated  liniile  ai  hand)  Mcb  at  '  the 
vetict  of  the  tute.*  'the  torrent  of  popular  fury,*  'the  precipice  of 
reform,"  'the  th»mdcfboli  of  war,"  'the  iniile  of  peace,'  &c.  He 
improrea  the  hint  by  the  help  of  a  little  pUy  upon  wordi  and  upoo  i 
an  idle  fancy  into  an  allegory,  he  hoolct  thu  on  to  a  verbal  inlcrence* 
which  takes  you  by  lurprite,  equally  from  the  noTelty  of  the  premitea 
sod  the  fiatocM  of  the  coaclution,  refers  to  a  psmgc  in  Cicero  in 
iupport  of  hit  argument,  quotes  hit  authority,  rel^Tcs  exhatuted 
attcMiaii  by  a  toonding  ponage  from  Virgil,  *  like  the  mom  risen  on 
mid-oooa,'  ud  Uiuchet  the  whole  frei^t  of  wudom,  wii,  leiming, 
tod  &ncy,  on  the  Boor  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapd,  where  it  floats  and 
^itten  itmidtc  the  mingled  caiioaity  and  admiration  of  both  sidet  of 
the  HooM — 

*Scyllaheanl, 
I  And  fell  Charyhdi*  murrDiu'd  soft  appbuse.' 

Beneath  the  broad  and  gilded  chandelier  that  throw*  tu  light 
*thc  nation's  Great  Divan,'  Mr.  Canning  pile*  the  lofty  hara 
high  over-arched  with  mcuphatt  dazzling  with  epithets,  sparl  _ 
with  jestt — take  it  out  of  doors,  or  examine  it  by  the  light  of  commoQ 
Hiue,  aivd  it  it  no  more  than  a  paltry  string  of  tophicmi,  of  trite 
traisms,  and  sorry  buirooncries.  There  is  also  a  Houte-of-Commoni 
jargon  as  well  at  a  acholtstic  pedantry  in  this  gentleman's  style  dC 
oratory,  which  ii  very  ditpleating  to  all  bui  nrofawiotial  «ari.  *  The 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gcnilcman,'  ana  'bia  HooowaUe  and 
Gallant  Friend,*  arc  trc^ed  over  the  tongue  of  the  Honourable 
Speaker,  'loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sonnd,'  and  fill  up  the 
pansn  of  the  sente  or  the  gaps  in  the  logic  with  a  degree  of  borlesque 
•elf-complacency  and  pompous  inanity.    Mr.  Canning  speaks  by  rote; 

'  Wc  race  hcsril  ii  uM,  that  *  Hr.  Canniai  hsil  the  (oMt  ckgiiit  iniB>l  tiace 
Vnit'     Bat  we  c«ul<l  D«t  sHcat  to  this  rvmatk,  «)  wt  jolt  ihta  bappcMd  to  _ 
thiBkof  Cl*«4«  LorraiiK. 
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ind  if  the  words  be  uttcra  become  the  mouth  and  found  «  period  well, 
Jic  caicK  Utile  how  cheii|>ly  he  come*  by  tkeiiit  or  liuw  dear  they  con 
tbr  ooantry  I  Such  mechanic  helpt  to  >tyle  and  technical  flouiufae* 
and  tnppifigt  of  apaiort  telf-iniportaoee  are,  however,  uowor thy  of  tJte 
mexDcst  underliog  of  olFice. 

There  ii,  notwithttaDding,  a  facility,  a  brilliancy,  and  an  elegaDce 
in  Mr.  Canning'*  gcoersl  style,  always  gracefvi,  never  abnipt,  Dcver 
rflKagrc,   never   dry,   copious   without   coafutios,   digniGed   wilbout 
tiSnew.  pertpicuoiu  yet  remote  from  cominoo  life,  that  must  excite 
kiMirpriae  in  an   ntrtmjvr*  tpcnkrr.     Mr.Canninji,  we  apprehend,  i«  nW 
I  extm^ore  speaker.     He  only  makes  set  speeches  oa  set  oocaaioos. 
I  He  indeed  liook*  then)  io  a«  answer*  to  some  one  that  haik  gone  be^e 
'  liiin  ID  the  debate,  by  taking  up  and  commentinD  on  a  single  sentence 
or  so,   but  he  ininicdtately  recurs  to  some  old  and  favourite  topic* 
latwchcs  into  the  middle  of  the  mtam,  or  mounts  upon  tkt  l^gh  Inrte, 
and  rides  it  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.     He  never  (that  we  are  aware 
>ef)  grappled  with  a  powerful  amagonitt,  ovenbTcw  him  oo  the  spot, 
contested  the  [loint  with  him  foot  to  foot.     Mr.  Canning's  replies 
tire  tvatkfu.     He  indeed  made  a  capital  and  very  dcaefvedly-admired 
Lretily  to  Sii  John  Coxc  Hippcaley ;  but  Sir  John  had  given  notice  of 
til  hii  motions  a  montli  bcitirehiicd,  and  Mr.  Canning  had  only  to  lie 
in  ambush  for  him  with  a  whole  magazine  of  fuctt,  arguments,  allitcra- 
tiooR,  <)aouuoai,  jc«l»,  and  squibs,  prepared  ready  to  explode  and 
blow  him  up  into  the  ait  in  an  insunt.     to  this  manner  he  coDtrivm 
to  slip  into  the  debate  and  spealc  to  the  ({tiettioD,  as  if  he  bad  lately 
entered  the  Houic  and  heard  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  stated 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.     He  has  conned  his  speeches  over  for  a 
week  or  a  month  previously,  but  he  gives  these  premeditated  elTusioaa 
the  dFcct  of  witty  impromptut — the  spontaneous  ebullitions  of  the 
tkughter  or   indignation  or  lofiy  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.     His 
tells  thi).     It  is  that  of  a  person  trying  to  recollect  a  speech, 
and  reciting  it  from  bcgioaiDg  to  end  with  studied  gesture,  and  in  an 
cmpliatic  but  nionotonoua  ana  somewhat  affected  tone  of  voice,  rather 
dun  of  3  person  uttering  word*  and  thoughta  that  have  occurred  lo 
liim  for  the  lirit  time,  and  hurried  away  by  ao  inrolantary  impulse, 
akifig  with  more  or  less  heaitation,  faster  or  slower,  and  with  more 
'  leas  passion,  according  an  the  occasion  re<}uires. 
Mr.  Canniti[j  i*  a  ^ojM>M/i»n.t/ «pc.iker ;  he  is  an  <i^'ooa/ politician. 
He  lias  a  ready  and  splendid  aaaortmcotof  arguments  upon  all  ordinary 
quectioas;  he  laket  that  side  trr  view  of  a  quealion  thai  is  dictated  by 
his  vanity,  hii  interest,  or  his  habits,  and  endesvours  to  make  the  best 
he  can  of  it.    Trmb,  liberty,  justice,  humanity,  war  or  peace,  civiliza- 
tion or  barbarism,  are  things  of  little  consequence,  except  for  him  lo 
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make  spctchn  «poo  them.     He  thtaka  '  ihc  wortc  the  better  rcaaoo,'! 
if  be  CIO  oolv  makr  ii  sppor  to  to  oih«rji ;  and  in  (he  ittcmpt  tof 
QoafaoBd  mi  Bidcad,  he  is  grextly  UMcted  by  really  pcrcetTtag  iiOr< 
diAnaee  hinuclf.     It  ■  oofwhat  a.  thing  is,  but  what  be  can  uyj 
abom  it,  thai  ii  mr  uppcrmoR  in  his  mind  ;  and  why  should  he  be] 
•qonnitah  or  hare  aa^  particular  choice,  udcc    hta  vord*  are  alii 
e^oallf   fine,  aed  delivered  vitb  equal   volubility  of  toague  I     Hig| 
baltBCcd  fefiods  are  the  scale  *th«RUkei  th«e  oddi  all  eren.'     Our 
OoHor  Mc*  not  coaGne  bintelf  to  any  one  view  of  a  subject.     He 
dot*  Mt  I&hI  hmwdf  br  any  dull  prejudice :  he  docs  not  tic  himself-, 
de«B  n  MBj  pedantic  rales  or  abstraa  prindpie.     He  does  not  listen  ■ 
ii^ficjdj  to  coninflB  aenae,  dot  don   he   follow   the    indcpcBdcot 
<ttcMn  af  his  own  ^wIcineM.     No,  he  pick»  and  chuKcs  among  all 
dwatk  M  baat  ausn  b»  purpose.     He  plucki  ou:  the  grey  hairs  of  j 
~  1%  Md  tbcB  apis  the  hiack.     He  thifts  hit  positioo  i  it  is  ■ 
sir  syvtai  with  bim.     He  mounts  somctitncs  behind  prejudice, 
MOPcabeUad  ie»oo.     He  is  now  with  the  wise,  aad  then 
^iii  wjA  U«  vilgv.    He  drivels,  or  be  raves.     He  is  dow  wedded 
to  aliiwilj,  aooa  dKir  is  oo  ioaontioa  too  staitling  for  bim.    At  one 
Mw  he  it  ivctal,  at  aootbcr  viiiocary  and  roiiuttuic.     At  one  time 
\\ft  fcaaoT  of  tb»  comttfy  sways  bim,  at  another  its  interest.     Oae 
«HMM<Bt  he  is  aO  for  tibccty,  ami  the  next  for  sUnry,     First  we  are 
M  Md  Ike  balaDOr  of  Ewopr,  aad  to  dicuie  aod  domineer  over  the 
wkak  wM  I  i*d  Am  w»  ar*  to  creep  into  onr  ihelU  and  draw  in 
«v  hotwi    oat  mooMM  rcsanhliag  Don  Quixote,  and    the   next 
■Im^  tke  |Mt  of  S«cko  Paaza  *     And  why  not  ?     All  thrw  are 
mk*.  atr  <w*  «*«^  i*  **<*  B*"**  ^  p<^tlics,  are  colours  in  the  change- 
»Hf  ctwi  (^futy*  an  dilr«BMi»  casuistry,  are  pretexts  in  diplomacy ; 
Mtl  Mr.  CkMsif  has  then  all  at  hi*  lingers'  cods.     What  is  there 
||n«  to  icntM  hM  laiag  say  >f  ■^<"  »  '>^  pleases  ?    Nothing  in  the 
mM  k«  KMfaif  w  ■nkchlrt  asJ  as  Mr.  Canning  is  not  withheld 
^  UtNS  froM  liBMif  bss  hmdiets  career,  the   application  of  lui 
W<aw>^  a»J  «l*^wca  i>  •■  saeh  cases  ii  perfectly  arbitary,  •  t^utte 
Trm  rif',*  n  Mr>  LiHoo  cS|nasrs  it.     A  wise  nun  would  have  some 
mt^jl  iirrri?*.  I  coad  Mia  wovld  wiRh  well  to  loine  cause,  a  modnt 
■M  wMtttkAaMl  M  Kt  «WWai  feeling  sure  of  his  ground,  or  to 
tfettV  M  Wnw  ilii  ixsiil  «f  fitht  or  wrong.     Mr.  Canning  has  tlic 
^MitlW  wMliaa  M  |diy  «#  w*  tricka  of  a  political  rope.dancef,  and 
Wv^MH****^^  «a  iW  MUM  of  bonanity!     He  hss  called  out 
«»  w  4m^  ibiny  rc«n  witboat  cming,  *  like  importuaatc  Guioca 
I^K.  -^  B-'**  dat  aad  Bi(bt  ( *  he  has  nade  the  House  and  the 
-  lb  Wa  s«i«  rhwniir.  and  now  for  the  first  time  he  is 
IP^  .  «*w  OHflln*     Lik*  &«*«  io  »he  play,  •  he  aggravates 
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hit  Toicc  tike  n  ttucking-dorc; '  'he  roar*  you  an  'iwcre  any  Dtghttn* 
tale  !  '  After  the  I'liilure  of  Duoiupatu'a  RuatuD  cxpcditioDa  Mr. 
Caaniog  cxclaimtd  cxuUtngly,  and  with  a  datiog  cothuaiasn  that 
Mtcncd  to  come  ftoni  ilie  hcirt,  that '  he  rejoicnl  that  barbariun  bad 
beto  the  fiin  to  mm  inTuion,  lincc  it  showed  that  the  lore  of 
uttDoal  indcpeodcocc  was  ao  imtinctive  pricciplc  la  every  country, 
•nperior  eveo  to  the  love  of  liberty.'  This  plea  acrved  iu  uim  at  the 
tiine,  and  wr  heard  no  more  of  it  I211  year  when  the  French  invaded 
Spain.  In  the  wai  to  rcstoic  Ferdinand,  Mr.  Canning  echoed  with 
'IsBgs  of  braut  the  roar  of '  the  universal  Spaniah  nation**  uid  the  words 
LAvrty  and  Hunianiiy  hung  like  mucic  ou  hii  toogur ;  bat  when  (he 
fteUc  Sfonarch  waa  restored,  and  uod  upon  the  neck*  of  tho«e  who 
I  had  restored  hio),  and  threw  down  the  [Dock-KafTuld  of  tlie  Contti- 
rnuioo  thai  Itud  (Mited  him  oner  more  to  die  throne,  wc  heard  no 
of  'the  uniTcrul  Spanish  nation,'  of  Liberty  and  Humanity. 
f  When  the  speeches  of  Mi.  Canniog  and  the  Manifcuoa  of  his  friends 
had  raised  the  powei  of  France  to  a  gigantic  lieight  that  hung  like  a 
precipice  over  our  hrads,  we  were  to  go  on,  and  fight  out  the  battle 
of  liberty  and  independence,  though  '  wc  buried  oureclics  under  the 
ruina  of  t!ic  ciriltzed  world.'  When  a  nioosi/ous  claicn  that  threatens 
the  liberty  and  exitteace  of  the  dvilizcd  world  i*  ojxnly  set  up  and 
acted  upon,  and  a  word  from  Mt.  Canning  would  arrc«t  its  progress 
1  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  movinji;  with  obscene,  ghastly,  blood- 
>iuincd  strides,  he  courteously  and  with  great  condesceniion  renund* 
hW_  hcsrcra  of  '  the  inimitable  satire  of  Cervantes,'  that  there  is  a 
protrerbial  expression  borrowed  from  ii,  and  that  the  epithet  Qiiixotie 
would  be  eminently  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  Grc-ic  Britain  if  she 
interfered  in  the  aflairs  of  the  continent  at  the  ptcscot  Juncture.  And 
yet  there  arc  persons  who  persist  in  brlicTinii  that  Mr.  Canning  is 
any  thing  more  than  a  pivot  on  whose  oily  hinges  state  policy  turns 
eanly  at  this  moment,  unheard,  UDteen,  and  that  he  has  views  and 
feclb|*  of  hie  owd  that  arc  a  pledge  for  his  integrity.  If  all  this  were 
Cdtleneu,  caprice,  forgetfulness,  accident,  folly,  it  would  be  well  or 
would  not  much  signify ;  we  should  stand  a  chance  of  sometimes 
being  right,  somciimcs  wrong  ;  or  if  the  ostensible  rootivcs  were  the 
real  ones,  they  would  balance  one  another.  At  one  time  we  should 
be  giring  a  Jiji  to  liberty,  at  another  we  should  be  adraocing  our  own 
interests:  now  we  should  be  generous  to  others,  then  wc  should  be 
junto  ourselves,  but  always  we  should  be  doing  something  or  other 
fit  to  be  done  and  to  be  named,  and  acting  up  to  one  or  other  of  Mr- 
Canning's  fine  pleas  of  religion,  mot^liiy,  or  social  order.  Is  that  the 
COM  i  Nothing  was  said  for  twenty  years  about  the  reitoratioa  of 
,  ^e  Boorboas  as  the  object  of  the  war.    Who  doubu  it  now  i    This 
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cawe  •kullt(d  bthind  tbc  throoc,  and  was  not  let  out  in  aay  of  Mr. 
Canning's  speeches.     The  cIotto  foot  was  concealed  by  so  much 
fiauniiog  oiiioty,  by  lo  many  different  lacings  and  piebatd  paich-worii 
liveric*  of  ruinout  policy  or  prrGdioiuprinctflCtmnot  to  be  nupcctcd. 
This  is  what  makes  such  persons  as  Mr.  Canninj;  dati^eroue,     Clerrr 
men  are  the  loots  with  which  tod  meo  work.    The  march  of  sophistry 
u  devious:  the  much  of  power  U  one.     Iti  meaDs,  iu  toolt,  its 
pretexts  arc  various,  and  borrowed  like  the  hues  of  the  camclton  fiom 
any  object  that  happens  to  be  ai  hiod  :  ils  objea  is  ever  the  same, 
and  deadly  ai  the  serpent's  fang.    It  moves  on  to  iti  end  with  crested 
majeay*  erect,  silci^t,  with  eyes  nink  and  fixed)  undiverted  by  fear* 
unabashed  by  shame,  and  puny  orators  and  patriot  tnoumebanki  pUy 
irieki  before  it  to  amuse  the  crowd,  till  it  crushes  the  world  in  its 
monstrous  folds.     There  is  one  word  about  which  nothing  has  been 
said  all  tim  while  in  accounting  for  Mr.  Canning's  versatititj  of 
mind  and  vast  re£Ourcei  in  reasoning — it  is  the  word,  Ltgilimoey.     Ii 
is  the  key  with  which  you  *  pluck  out  the  heart  of  hit  mystery,'     It 
is  the  touchstone  by  which  all  his  other  elocjuencc  it  to  at  tried,  and 
nude  good  or  found  wanting.     It  is  the  catting- weight  lo  the  scale  of 
•ound  policy,  or  that  makes  humanity  and  liberty  kick  the  beam.     It 
is  the  secret  of  the  Ayes  and  Xoes :  it  accounts  for  the  Majoritiei 
and  Minorities.     It  weighs  down  all  other  considerations,  hides  all 
flaws,  makes  up  for  all  deficiencies,  removes  all  ubnaclcs,  is  the  crown 
of  success,  and  makes  defeat  glorious.     Ii  has  all  the  power  of  the 
Crown  on  its  side,  and  aJI  the  madness  of  the  people.     All  Mr. 
Canning's  speeches  arc  but  «0  many  dilFcrcnt  f^rifhrastt  for  this  one 
vofA—Ltgttimaey.     It  is  the  foundation  of  his  mitgnanimity  and  the 
source  of  his  pusillanimity.      It  is  the   watch-word  equally  of  his 
oratory  or  his  silence.     It  i*  the  principle  of  his  ioteifercoce  and  of 
his  forbearance.     It  makes  him  move  forward,  or  retreat,  or  stand 
still.     With  this  word   roonded  closely  in  his  ear,  and  with   fifty 
evasions  for  it  tn  his  mouth,  he  advances  boldly  to  '  the  deliverance 
of  mankind ' — into  the  hands  of  legitimate  kings,  hut  can  do  nothmg 
to  deliver  them  out  of  their  power.     When  the  liberty  and  independ- 
CDce  of  mankind  can  be  construed  to  mean  the  cauac  of  kinga  and  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right,   Mr.   Canning  is  a  virago  on  the  side  of 
humanity — when  they  mean  the  cause  of  the  jieople  and  the  reducing 
of  arbitrary  power  within  the  limits  of  constitutional  law,  hit  patriotiam 
and  humanity  flag,  and  he  is 

<  Of  Iris  pan  asmeek  a«Ua  maidT 

This  word  makes  his  tropes  and  figures  expand  and  blaze  out  like 
phosphorus,  or  'freezes  his  spiiita  up  like  fish  in  a  pood.'     It  snutci 
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wich  iu  prtrilic  aacx,  it  deadens  with  it*  ior[)edo  touch,  the  Miniuer, 
the  Parliament,  the  peoplct  *fld  maket  thb  nu.  Tree,  enlij;hiene<l, 
and  cnterprbing  couatry  a  body  wiihoct  a  6oal,  an  incn  masf,  like 
ihr  faalkt  of  our  men  i^  vrir,  which  Mr.  Canning  uw  and  desciibed 
w  wtU  ai  Plymouth.  It  ii  the  ume  word,  that  announcing  the  pro- 
&iistioa  of  *  the  gulden  round  thtt  binda  the  hollow  leniplea  of  a  kuig ' 
by  unhallowed  handfi,  would  fill  their  wiilt,  and  hurl  clieir  thunders  on 
rebel  ihoret.  h  denotince*  war,  it  whispers  peace.  It  i*  echoed  by 
the  groans  of  the  oationt,  is  unctilicd  l>y  their  t^ood,  bought  with 
their  treaaure.  It  it  thii  that  filli  the  time-rent  towers  ofthe  In<}uiu> 
tioD  with  tean  and  piercing  cries ;  and  owing  to  thii,  Manzotti  thrielcs 
in  Italian  dungeons,  whiK  Mr.  Canning  soothes  the  Houae  of 
CoffltnoM  with  the  aoft  accenu  of  liberty  and  peace!  In  fine, 
Mr.  Canning'!  suecefla  ai  an  orator,  and  the  apace  he  eccupieB  in  the 
public  mind,  arc  atroog  iikdicationi  of  the  Gcniua  of  the  Age,  is 
which  words  hare  obtained  a  niasicry  orcr  thingt,  'and  to  call  evil 
good  and  good  eril,'  is  thought  the  mark  of  a  superior  and  happy 
miiu  An  accomplished  atatccnuo  in  our  day  is  one  who  extols  the 
Cooniiution  and  riolates  it — who  talks  about  religion  and  social 
order,  and  means  slarerr  and  superstition.  The  Whigs  are  always 
renuading  the  reigning  family  of  lit  prindplei  ihtil  rawJ  thrm  tt  lie 
/^mm.— the  Tories  labour  a  hard  co  substitute  those  tiai  <wiU  trtp 
iitrm  ihtrt.  There  it  a  dilemma  here,  which  is  not  easily  got  over  ( 
and  to  soUc  the  difHculty  and  rccoacilc  the  cootxadiction,  was  the 
great  problem  of  the  late  King's  rdgn.  The  doubtful  lubricity  of 
Mr.  Canning's  style  was  one  of  the  lotlers  by  which  the  tiassiiion 
was  effected,  and  Lcgitiniucy  shown  to  be  a  middle  term  bclwcen 
dSrviw  right  and  iht  rioire  0/  tfx  fia^r,  compiiliblc  willi  both,  and 
convertible  into  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crown,  or  pleasure  of 
(he  S[)ealcer.  Mr.  Canning  does  not  disgrace  hii  pretentions  on  other 
qticstions.  He  ii  a  sophist  by  profession,  a  piilliatur  of  every  powerftd 
and  proSuble  abuse.  His  shumiag.  trilling  speeches  on  Reform  are 
well-known.  He  sometimes  iddt  the  petulance  of  the  schoolboy  to 
hit  stock  of  worn-out  invention;  though  hit  unfeeling  taunt  on  the 
'revered  and  ruptured  Ogden.'  met  with  a  reception  which  will  make 
him  cautious  bow  he  tampersagain  with  human  infirmity  and  indiridual 
sutfering,  at  the  subject  of  ribald  je«»  and  proiligatc  allitcrntion. 

The  thing  in  which  Mr.  Cinning  excel*  most  is  wit;  and  his  wit 
IB  coa6ncd  to  parody.  The  Rejf.ifJ  Addrtitei  hare  been  much  and 
deservedly  iidmirL-d ;  but  we  do  not  think  [he  parodict  in  them*  bow- 
erer  ingenious  or  ludicrous,  arc  tu  be  compared  with  tlioie  in  the 
'  Ptrtrj  </  ihe  Anti-Jatthin^  and  some  of  the  rery  besr  of  these  are 
by  Mr.  Canning.     Among  others  arc,  we  believe,  the  Ctrman  PIay% 
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and  thr  imttatioo  of  Mr.  Sontbey's  Sa/ifihttt.  Much  u  we  admirp, 
we  do  no*  wonder  ai  Mr.  CanmBg'*  excciknce  io  this  dejurtment. 
Red,  original  wit,  he  hu  ncnc;  for  th»  implici  lenw  and  feeling, 
and  an  inMght  Into  the  real  difTcrracei  of  chinj*  ;  bat  from  a  want  of 

Jrmpathy  with  anything  but  formi  aod  eotnmon-plactj,  he  can  easily  let 
own  the  tcciDC  ui  utlicci  Ko  as  to  mAc  ittitucmt  of  it.  He  ha>  no 
enthuuaini  or  Hennbiiity  to  make  him  otcrlook  ti>e  meanoen  of  a 
■ubjeet,  or  a  little  irreguUritj  in  the  treatment  of  it,  lironi  the  intereH 
it  excites  :  to  a  mind  like  his,  the  Kriaiu  and  aiTectioj;  ii  a  kind  of 
natural  buileu]uc.  It  ii  a  macter  of  course  for  him  to  be  tiiuck  with 
the  ab*urdtty  of  the  roniaatic  or  Bingalar  in  any  way,  to  whom  eTery 
thing  out  of  the  bcateo  track  ii  ab»rd  ;  aod  '  to  turn  what  is  ktioui 
into  faice*  by  traaifetring  the  saute  exprcsiioas  to  perfectly  indilFercnt 
and  therefore  contemptible  subject*.  To  make  any  de«eripdon  or 
■cntiment  ludicrous,  it  la  only  Rccctury  to  take  away  all  feeling  from 
it :  the  ludicrous  it  ready-niiidc  to  Mr.  Canning's  handn.  The  poetry, 
the  heart-fell  intereiit  of  erery  thing  encapet  ilirough  hij  apprehcnsioB, 
like  a  imake  out  of  it&  skin,  and  Icarci  the  ilough  of  parody  behind  it* 
Any  thing  more  ligiu  or  worthless  cannot  well  be  imHgined.' 

I  Wc  h*w  isiH  nothing  hen  of  the  impiaty  of  Mr.Ctnning'i  parailin,  iboufli 
I  l^it  deal  hit  Wen  uiil  of  ibr  impicljr  at  Mr.  Honr'i,  which  ua(«tiuDiItty 
liappen  to  Itc  oo  the  other  lide  of  the  qucilioii.  It  i*  true  lh*t  aw  mtm  mwf  irttl  a 
Mru  laanrr  tken  anctktr  tan  itei  ntr  a  itJ^t.  Mr.  Hurc  i)  not  ■  Cibinct  Midhtcr, 
■  n<!  ihcrrforc  it  itul  ulluwcl  to  likr  libcriici  wiih  the  Litui^.  it  i*  to  do  foipoac 
lu  uigc  that  Mr.  Hune  ii  ■  very  KuDil-n*turc-l  mill,  thai  he  u  mUd  Wtd  inofTcniivc 
in  liii  iDinncr*,  >l»t  he  ii  utietl)'  vuiil  of  kuiIc,  »ilh  ■  gteal  deal  cS  uaertc  pieij, 
snd  thit  hii  gr»tr«t  vice  It  that  he  li  land  (if  *  iake.ind  pmi  t»  hlick-lritet 
THiling.  The  aniwer  i* — '  But  he  hti  wriilen  pwnilin'^nrt  it  it  lis  no  purpoM 
to  reply— S«  hit  Mr.  Canning  !  He  it  i  Citiind  Mini«lcr,  ind  therefore  jncipsbU 
of  any  thiaj  vulgar  nr  profane.  One  wouJrj  think  ihm  the  iriunriFhanl  tjiiati'Da 
put  hy  Mr.  Hnne  to  hit  Jury, '  Whethtt  Mt.  Jclivir*  Ptioity  on  BUtk-ejren  Sutia 
WM  mcdiii  to  riiliculc  Sir  Williarn  Cuttii  or  uit  BnllaJ  of  BUck-tycd  SumoF' 
wouiildavcput  an  tni(  forever  Io  ihe  onl  on  ihii  lubjeci,  if  reaian  cou]i<  put  lo  eD<t 
to  can!  oo  any  ■utjcel.  The  fate  of  diffeifnt  mcci  ii  evrioui.  Mr.  Canniiii,  who 
hat  sU  hit  life  been  ijefmitlng  the  motl  odiDui  and  niitchievuut  men  and  meuurci, 
paitet,  on  thai  very  iccouni,  for  t  moil  amiable  cbaridcr  and  la  Bccomptiahed 
■laieaman.  Mr.  Hone,  who  defendeil  himielf  agiinii  ■  ctiarje  af  blasphemy  tot  a 
ptiody  on  the  CJiurti  Srrvnt  of  which  Mi.  Canning  had  furniihed  him  with 
a  precedent,  tSK  frcim  the  attach  by  the  fuiie  uf  Kon>i-nature,  aod  by  chat  noble 
apuit  of  frceiluiii  and  honcilr  in  whith  t'O  be  unjuitly  aeeuecil  i*  (o  be  lupcrior  t« 
all  (tie,  and  to  apeak  liulh  >•  In  be  eloquent — but  thil  he  did  not  nA'ci  hiaitelf  t« 
b«  (TDihed  to  atama,  asd  made  a  wiUing  Mcriliee  to  the  prejadiee,  lilrni,  and 
tulhofily  iMayed  igainM  him,  i«  a  retittance  (a  the  o^uiiunt  «f  th*  world  snii  the 
inaolenct  of  power,  that  can  ntitt  be  <i*cr1ookcd  or  (ar|ivcn. 

'  A  wit '»  ■  feallier,  inii  ■  chief 't  ■  rod  ! 
An  honett  ntaa  'a  the  Dobleal  work  of  Cad  I' 
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Tk  M.t^imir.\  INttumkr  iS,  its?. 

ViTiAM  Gkev  is  dedicated  to  thr  Bnt  and  Gmte«t  of  mco,  u  if  the 
lOtutriotu  PeiMQ  who  will  take  thi»  cumpJiment  to  hiioMlf  approT<d 
of  the  leatinKnta  contaiocd  in  it.  Aic  uihcn  odious  to  the  Beat  and 
Gmtot  of  raen  i  Dott  he  hau  the  great  nuu  of  hi>  nd>jrctf,  and 
•com  all  tboK  bcyood  TcfQ(>Ie-bu  ?  Is  be  Kiag  oikly  of  the  Daadin, 
aod  Monarch  of  the  Wc>t  i  We  icarccly  heltcre  ti.  Thi&  tolomc 
irith  its  impcninent  dedication  U  no  more  expreniw  of  the  tcntimcnu 
of  bt*  heart  than  th«  jfu/iriaii  Calttbitm,  dedicated  in  like  maimer, 
vould  be  characteriitic  of  the  principles  of  hi>  rctgn>  Oh  I  Mr* 
Grey,  you  tboold  have  been  more  humble — yon  ihould  haw  tDScxibed 

Jour  work  to  the  bcitt-dres»cd  Man  in  his  Maje«ey'e  domtaioni — or  XA 
Kk  Ketch. 

It  vas  formerly  understood  to  be  the  bviinesa  ot  literature  to 
enlarge  the  bound*  of  knowledge  and  feeding  {  to  direct  the  mind's 
eye  beyond  the  pretcnt  moment  and  the  present  object :  to  plunge  ui 
in  the  world  of  romance,  to  connect  different  lugiuget,  nuuMn* 
tines  logettier;  to  wean  us  from  the  grossoest  of  sense,  the  illuuouof 
•elf-lore  ; — by  the  aid  of  imagtnationt  to  place  ns  in  the  situation*  of 
otbcTS  and  enable  ui  to  feel  an  interest  in  all  that  strikes  them  ;  and 
to  make  book*  the  f:iithful  witneftes  and  interpreters  of  nature  and  the 
human  heart.  Of  late>  ioctrad  of  thi*  liberal  and  useful  tendency)  it 
bai  taken  a  narrower  and  more  superficial  tone.  All  that  we  learn 
from  it  i>  the  servility,  e^otiim,  aatLupNan  prMeBnou  of  the  writer*. 
Instead  of  transporting  you  to  faa^atA  Or  ime  ibe  miJiffr  agtt,  you 
take  a  turn  down  Bond  Street  or  f>o  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance 
at  Almack's.  You  hare  no  new  inlet  to  thought  or  feeling  opened  to 
youi  but  thr  p(L»ing  ubjecit  the  topic  of  the  day  (however  insipid  or 
repultive)  is  H-rred  up  to  you  with  a  self-suflicient  air,  as  if  you  bad 
not  already  had  enough  of'^  it.  You  dip  into  an  Esuy  or  «  Nord, 
and  may  fancy  yourself  reading  a  collection  of  quack  or  lashionahle 
adtertiscments : — Macassar  Oil,  Eau  dc  Cologne.  Hock  and  Seltzer 
Water,  Otto  of  Roaes,  Pemade  Dtvint  glance  through  the  page  ia 
incxtricsfalc  confusion,  and  make  your  head  giddy.  Far  from 
exrcnding  your  symuathiet,  tbcy  are  narroved  to  a  single  point,  the 
admiration  of  the  folly,  caprice,  intolence,  aod  aiTectatioo  oi  a  certain 
ctu*i — so  that  with  the  exception  of  people  who  ride  in  their 
carriages,  you  are  taught  to  look  down  upon  the  rest  of  the  species 
«rith  indifference,  abhorrence,  or  contempt.  A  school-master  in  a 
black  coat  u  a  (uomter — a  tradesman  and   his  wife  who  eat  cold 
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mutton  and  pickled  cabbage  are  wretcfaec  to  be  hunted  out  of  Rociety. 
That  ti  tbc  end  and  moial  of  it:  it  i>  part  a»d  parcel  of  a  •yitcia*  ^ 
Th«   Dandy  Sthoal  give  the  fioiihiiig   touch  to   the   principles  of 
paternal  governmeQi.     First  comes  the  political  lycopbaat,  and  make* 
th«  people  oret  to  thdr  tulert  a«  a  property  in  perpetuity  ;  but  tbeo 
they  are  to  be  handled  tradcrlyi  and  need  not  complain,  eioce  the] 
coTcieign  ii  the  father  of  hit  people,  and  w«  are  to  be  all  oair  famil^ij 
of  \ow.     So  Bayi  the  ^oitnan  Caltchum,     Then  cornea  the  lilcrar^l 
sycophant  to  finish  whnt  the  other  had  begun  i  and  the  poor  fool*  of<f 
people  having  been  caught  in  the  trap  or  plauiible   profeHions,  he4 
takei  off  the  mask  of  falernity,  treaia  them  3»  of  a  ditftrent  ipeciet 
inatcad  of  members  o(  the  same  famtlyi  loadt  them  with  obloquy  and-' 
inftult,  and  hughs  at  the  very  idea  of  any  fellow  feeling  with  or  con-  \ 
■ideratioD  towardi  them,  as  the  height  of  bad  taste,  weakness,  snd^ 
Tulgarity.     So  lay  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  and  the  uuthor  of  Fh 
Gny.     So  lays  not  Sii  Walter.     Hver  while  you  lire,  go  to  a  maa  i 
of  genius  in  preference  to  a  dunce ;  for  let  his  prejudices  or  hii  party] 
be  what  they  may,  there  is  still  a  lanog  grace  about  him,  for  htt>] 
himHif  has  sonieihing  else  to  trust  to  bendes  his  xubtcrrieRcy  to] 
greatness  to  raise  him  from  tn«ignificaoce.     He  take«  yon  and  placet 
you  in  a  cottage  or  a  cavern,  and  makes  you  feci  the  deepen  interest 
in  ti,  for  you  feel  all  that  ita  inniaies  feel.     The  liantly  &-^c«/tell  yoa 
all  that  a  dandy  would  feel  in  nuch  circumstances,  viz.  that  he  was  not 
in  a  drawing-room  or  at  Long's.     Or  if  lie  docs  forfeit  bis  chvactor ' 
(or  a  moment,  he  at  most  brings  himself  to  patronise  humaDtty,  con- 
descends to  the  accidents  of  common  life,  touches  the  pathetic  with 
his  pen  as  if  it  were  willi  a  pair  of  tongs,  acd  while  be  just  deigns  to 
notice  the  existence  or  endure  the  infirmities  of  his  (elww^icatarcs* 
indernnifies   his  vanity  by  snatching  a  consciaus  glance  at  his  owa 
person  and  perfections.     Whatever  is  going  on,  he  himself  is  the  hero 
of  the  scene;  the  dinres*  (however  excruciating)  derives  its  chief 
claim  to  attention  from  the  singular  circumstance  of  his  being  present; 
and  he  manages  the  whole  like  a  piece  of  piivate  theatricals  with  an  aiE 
of  the  mnut  ■.\\'M>\viXc  nonchaltinte  and  decunim.     The  Who(.e  DtriY  O^j 
Mam  is  tumvtl  into  a  butt  and  bye-word,  or  like  Mr.  Martin's  bill  for- 
hununity  to   animals,   is  a  pure  voluntary,  a  caprice  of  cffcmiDato 
sensibility:    the  great  husinew  oF  life  is  a  kind  of  masqnensdc  or 
mel(>drame  goi  up  for  effect  snd  by  particular  desire  of  the  Great. 
We  sovn  grow  tired  of  nature  so  treated,  aod  arc  glad  to  turn  to  the 
follies  and  fopperies  of  high  life,  into  which  the  writer  enters  with 
more  relish,  and  where  he  ticds  himself  more   at  home.     So   Mr. 
Croker  [in  his   place  in  the  House  of  Commons)  does  not  knov 
where  Dloomsbury  Square  is:  thus  alfecting  to  levelill  the  Houses  ia 
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dbe  flwimolli  that  are  not  at  the  court-cod,  and  leavbg  them 
OBantlew  by  a  paltry  bomt,  »  if  a  pUgQC  had  vUttcd  them.  It  i*  no 
vooda  that  hit  pnrijtj  and  undcrtcrapperi  out  of  doora  ahoukl  echo 
thii  oActa)  impeitispnce — draw  the  line  ttill  closet  betweec  the  EaK 
3Bd  Wc«t-enH — arrcot  n  siray  tentiment  at  the  corner  of  a  street, 
relej^ic  clegaocc  ut  a  fashionable  square — annihilate  all  other  cnjoy- 
mentj,  all  other  pretcntioni  hui  thoac  of  iheir  cnij^loycra^reducc  the 
bulk  of  fnankind  to  n  cypher,  and  malce  all  but  a  few  pmpered 
lavouritet  of  fonunc  dinsitti&lied  with  ihemaelTes  anii  conlempiible  to 
one  anotlicr.  The  reader's  miod  it  bo  r.irniahcd  over  with  altccufion 
that  sot  an  avenue  to  truth  or  feeling  U  left  open,  and  it  ia  itiHed  tor 
wrat  of  breath.  Seed  these  people  acrois  the  Channel  who  nuLe 
lucb  a  iuaa  about  the  East  and  W«i-ead,  and  no  one  can  iiod  out  the 
differeace.'  The  Engiifib  are  not  a  nation  of  daa^ei ;  nor  can  John 
Boll  alTord  (whaterct  the  pacdcrt  i«  fathioo  and  admircrf  of  courtly 
grace*  may  say  to  the  contrary)  to  teat  all  hU  prcteuioDa  upon  that. 
He  most  descend  to  a  broader  and  more  maoly  level  to  Veep  hia 
Krouixl  at  all.  Thoie  who  woold  persuade  hJm  to  build  up  hia 
fame  on  froggcd  coats  or  oo  the  cmbcllishnicnts  of  a  tnulT-box.  he 
abould  scatter  with  one  loud  roar  of  indignation  and  trample  into 
the  earth  like  graHhoppctH  ai  tDakiag  act  only  a  bcaat  but  an  aa» 
of  him. 

A  writer  of  this  accomplished  stamps  cotnes  forward  to  tell  yoa, 
not  how  his  hero  feeU  on  any  occaticn.  for  he  ii  above  (hat,  but  how 
he  waa  diested,  and  makes  him  a  mere  lay-figure  o(  fashion  with  a 
fcw  pert,  current  phraset  in  his  mouth.  The  Sir  Sedley  Clatendcls 
nd  Meadowici  of  a  formef  age  are  become  the  real  fine  gentlemen  of 
this.  Then  he  si^es  you  the  address  of  bin  heroine's  milliner,  leal 
zcy  shocking  lurniise  should  arise  in  your  mind  of  the  possibility  of 
her  dealing  wifh  a  person  of  lew  approved  taste,  and  also  informs  you 
that  che  quality  cat  lish  with  silver  forks.  This  is  all  he  know*  abou 
the  inaner :  is  this  all  they  feel  i  The  fact  is  new  to  him :  it  ii  old 
to  them.  It  ii  so  new  to  him  and  he  is  so  delighted  with  it,  that 
provided  a  few  select  pertona  cat  lish  with  silver  forkit,  he  considers  it 
a  circumtunce  of  oo  cocie^uence  if  a  whole  country  starve* ;  but 

'  It  i>  amuiinjt  to  i«  t.n  E(if)l>h  mr^maii  ia  the  street*  of  Ptru  looking  lilte  t 
■lowiljr,  and  (cxcrly  thle  <o  put  one  fool  bffar*  Boothn  for  vcfjr  mwb<nHne»  lAit 
•himr,  who-  hnt  a  vrtlc  bcfure  the  Itft  hnnc  had  ptt)u|a  trampl<>l  on  ■  dfcsa 
brovphi  honM  to  hrr.  io  i  lii  nf  uncantrollibli!  rsjC)  liniWD  a  np  into  ths  Ac*,  sad 
kicked  hci  milllar't  down  tu\n  far  bttnginf  her  luch  unfaihiooiblc  trumiKry. 
One  would  Kirccly  belitir  thit  ■  mccF  <hins«  □(  pli<e  would  mikc  such  in 
sitctstion  in  behaviour.  When  ne  tec  our  conntry-woiatn  m  unplnnntlj 
(itniKd,  we  ire  iiitursUy  both  titi*mc<i  and  torrjr  for  thetn  i  bvt,  as  in  thi*  ci«e| 
wc  picjr  niiny  of  ilieni  mole  (hjn  tixy  iIcseivc. 
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tli«fe  privileged  pcnoita  are  tiot  turdy  tbukis;  sU  the  dme  ud  ever^r 
day  of  ihetr  lire*  of  that  whkh  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  has  ocrct 
IWgoilea  tinct  he  firtt  witseswd  it,  viz.  thai  l/iij  rai  ibtir^b  wilk  a 
tUvtr  fori.  Wh«l  Own  arc  they  thinicing  of  Ja  their  intemU  of 
letnue — what  are  ihcir  fceltnjts  that  we  cao  be  supposed  lo  know 
iKMhiog  of  ?  Will  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  who  U  ■comfoned  with 
their  uight  radbncc,  though  not  in  their  sphere,'  coDde«cead  to  give 
u»  a  gItmpBc  of  these,  that  we  nuy  admire  their  teal  elegance  and 
refinement  u  much  a*  he  doe«  a  frogged  coat  or  itlTet  fork?  It  ia 
cruel  in  him  not  to  do  so.  *The  »w/|  a«  well  m  we,  may  chide 
hilt)  lor  it.'  He  once  crilicjacd  a  city  fcHsi  with  /leat  minutmcu 
and  bittcmesB,  in  which  (ai  it  appeare)  the  tjde^ioaid  it  ill-arranged, 
(he  foocnun  make*  a  blunder,  the  cook  has  wDt  up  a  diih  coo  Ittile  or 
too  highly  teaaoocd.  SomnhinK  is  waotiog,  aa  Mr.  Hook  ianauates 
la  ncceuarily  the  cate  whenever  people  in  the  neighboarfaood  of 
RuMcll  square  give  dinner*.  But  that  aometbiog  ii  not  the  manaer* 
or  coDTcTtation  of  gntlemeD — this  never  cDirta  hit  head — bat  aome- 
thing  that  the  butler,  the  cook  or  the  valet  of  people  of  faahioa  could 
have  remedied  qvtte  a*  well  (to  toy  the  lean)  at  their  roaners.  It  ia 
here  the  clovcD-fooii  the  underbred  tone,  the  uoduc  admiration  of 
extenial  citcumaunccs  breska  ow  and  betrays  the  writer.  Mr.  Hook 
haa  a  fellow- feeling  with  low  life  or  nilwr  with  vulgarity  aping 
geoti lily,  but  he  haa  never  ^oi  bcyood  the  oui4idc  of  what  he  call* 
nod  jocieij.  He  can  lay  the  cloth  or  play  the  buifooa  after  dinner — 
but  that  ia  the  atmo*t  he  can  pretend  to.  We  have  in  Safitigt  an4 
D^figt  and  in  yixian  Grrj  abundance  of  Lady  Mary*  and  Lady 
Dorothy*,  but  they  are  titka  without  charactera,  or  the  blank  ii  filled 
up  with  the  moat  trite  impertinence.  So  a  young  liaeo-drapef  or 
attorDey'*-<lcrk  from  the  country,  who  had  gained  a  thirty-thouiand 
pound  prize  in  tlie  lottery  and  withed  to  let  up  for  a  fine  gcDCleman, 
might  learn  firom  thexe  Novel*  what  hotel  to  put  up  at,  what  watering 
place  to  Ro  to,  what  hatter,  houer,  tailor,  *bocmaker,  fnirw  to 
employ,  what  pan  of  the  town  he  abould  be  teen  in,  what  theatre  he 
might  frequent ;  but  how  to  behave,  apealt,  look,  feel  and  thiak  in  hit 
new  and  more  aspiring  character  he  would  not  find  the  moat  ditcaat 
hint  in  the  groM  carkaiurei  or  flimsy  iketche*  of  the  mott  mechanical 
and  shallow  of  all  school*.  It  it  really  at  if,  in  lieu  of  our  royal  and 
fathionable  *  Society  of  Author*,'  a  deputation  of  lailort)  cooka, 
lacqueyi,  had  taken  possession  of  Parna»Ds,  and  had  amoiatcd  aome 
Abigail  out  of  place  perpetual  Secretary.  The  Congrevet,  Wycherleya, 
and  Vaobrugb*  of  former  day*  gave  «t  some  tattc  of  gentility  and 
courtly  refinement  id  their  playt :  eDchaoted  us  with  their  MiSamoMiit 
or  mule  tu  bow  with  retpect  to  their  I.MrdTwjrdiyi,     It  would  aeero 
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that  ikt  n»  of  th«»c  i*  over,  or  thut  our  modem  tcribcf  hare  not  bid 
aoccn  10  tfacm  on  a  proper  footing — that  is,  not  for  their  tnJenu  or 
conreTBacion,  but  as  mountebanlcs  or  political  drudges. 

At  fir«  it  ap[>eafft  strange  that  pectont  of  »  low  a  itaiion  in  life 
«hould  be  tcitcd  with  such  a  raf.e  lo  inrdp.h  apjainit  tben»clrcS|  and 
make  us  dc^piie  all  but  a  few  arrogant  people,  who  pay  them  ill  for 
what  they  do.  But  thii  ii  the  natural  procew  of  lervility,  and  we  mw 
all  vftlets  and  hnngrrs-oD  of  the  Great  do  the  same  thing.  The 
powtlcrrd  footman  looks  down  on  the  rabble  that  dog  his  master's 
«oach  M  beneath  hts  notice.  He  feel*  the  one  little  abOTe  bin,  and 
the  other  (by  coosniuc-ncc)  infinitely  below  him.  Authors  u  pretcnt 
woutd  be  thought  gentlemen,  as  gentlemen  hare  a  fancy  to  turn 
authors.  The  lirst  thing  a  ^an/fy  uriMer  does  is  to  let  na  know  he 
ii  drcascd  in  the  height  of  the  iashion  (otherwiMr  we  might  imagine 
him  tome  miserable  garretteer,  diiiinguishcd  only  by  his  porvrty  ood 
learning) — and  the  next  thing  he  docs  is  to  make  a  supercilious 
allution  to  some  one  who  is  not  w  well  drrMcd  a»  himself.  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  us  a  sparkling  accuuni  of  his  Champagne  »iid  of  bin 
box  at  the  Opera.  A  nnrspaper  hacic  of  this  description  also  take* 
care  to  inform  us  that  the  people  at  the  Opcrx  in  general,  the 
Mr.  Smiths  ;tnd  the  Mr.  Browns,  are  not  good  enough  for  hinit  ind 
that  he  shall  wait  to  begin  his  critical  lucubrations,  till  the  star*  of 
bahion  meet  there  in  ctowdi  and  coostclUlioDi  I  At  present,  it  should 
seem  that  a  scat  on  Parnassus  conveys  a  title  to  a  box  at  the  Opera, 
and  that  Helicon  no  longer  ruiit  water  but  champagne.  Literature,  no 
far  from  supplying  us  witli  iutelleciual  roources  to  counter  balance 
immediate  privations,  is  made  an  instrumetit  to  add  to  our  imjmieoce 
and  irritability  under  ihem,  and  to  nourish  our  feverish,  childish 
admiration  of  external  show  and  grandeur.  This  cage  for  fathioa 
and  for  fashionable  writing  seems  becoming  univeinat,  and  some  stop 
mun  be  put  to  it,  unless  it  curec  itself  by  in  own  exceuive  folly  and 
ioiipidity. 

It  ia  well  that  the  Editor  of  the  Jahn  Ball  wrote  the  Saymgi  and 
Doingt.  It  solves  the  problem  with  how  small  a  quantity  of  wit  a 
person  without  character  or  principle  may  set  up  for  a  political 
mouthpiece.  Nothing  but  the  duHnes*  of  the  one  could  account  for 
the  impudence  and  the  effect  of  the  other.  No  one  who  could  write 
a  line  of  wit  or  sense  could  bring  himself  from  any  inducement  to 
repeat  the  same  nickname,  tlic  same  stale  jest,  for  weeks  and  months 
together.  If  tlie  Hditor  of  the  John  But!  had  any  re«ources  in  him- 
self beyond  (he  most  vulgar  rlang  and  hackneyed  abu»e,  if  he  hod  any 
tenw  of  dhamc  »t  resorting  to  the  wime  wretched  pun  or  more  wretched 
calumny,  week  after  week,  as  he  is  paid  for  it,  he  would  be  unlit  for 
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h{(  task  :  br  would  so  loogcr  be  the  complete  and  unrquiTOcal  organ 
of  tlie  dulncts,  prejudices,  malice,  and  calloos  tnseDsibility  of  his  paitv. 
No  argument  telli  witb  a  intaister  of  Sute  tike  culling  a  mao  a  Jacobui 
and  a  Krfermcr  for  ilic  foructh  time  :  the  %lcck  Divine  chucklet  az  a 
dirty  allusioo  for  the  fortinb  time  with  unabated  glee.  Mr.  Hook, 
among  wiu,  might  be  tailed  ike  pttrten' t  note  :  vt  perhaps  the  title  of 
Mr.  Viracity  Dull  would  suit  him  aa  well.  What  a  dearth  of 
invpRCioD,  what  a  want  of  inlereit,  what  a  fuES  about  nothing,  n^;it  a 
dreary  monotony,  whut  a  pert  M^j/e^  Jargon  run;*  through  the  whole 
•crin  of  the  autlior's  tales !  But  what  a  pcDeTcring,  unaboiiicd 
confidence,  what  a  broad-shouldered  seLf-coraplacency,  what  robuet 
health,  what  unretentiag  nervea  he  must  poMe»  to  inflict  them  oa  hi* 
readers !  Not  one  ray.  not  one  line — but  all  the  refuse  of  the 
Grun'Teom,  the  locomotiani  of  a  booth  at  a  fair,  the  humourt  of  a 
Margate  hoy,  the  grimace  of  a  jack-pudding,  the  wntimcntalitiei  and 
haahed-up  tcandal  of  a  lady's  maid,  the  noise  find  hurry  of  a  chaiK 
;ind  four,  the  rnaui  and  vacancy  of  a  retuin  post-irhaise !  The  smart 
imprcrviialori  tufoa  out  tlie  mosi  weariiome  of  inierniinable  writers.  At 
a  mornent'*  warning  he  can  supply  Komethrng  th:it  !«  wortli  nothing, 
:ind  in  ten  time*  the  space  he  can  spin  out  ten  times  the  ^antiiy 
of  the  same  poor  traiih.  Would  the  public  read  Suyiitgi  anei  Daingt  ! 
Would  Mr.  Colbum  print  them  ?  No,  but  they  arc  known  to  be  the 
work  of  the  HdilOT  of  the  John  Bull,  of  that  great  and  anonymous 
abstract  of  wit,  taste,  and  patriotiem,  who,  like  a  Ministerial  trail, 
calls  after  you  in  the  street,  dubs  Mr.  WaiihmAn  Lord  Waithm&o, 
cries  Humbug  whenervr  humanity  is  mentiooed  ;  invades  the  peace  of 
private  life,  out  of  regard  to  religion  and  social  order;  cuts  a  throat 
out  of  good  nature,  and  laughx  nt  it;  and  claps  his  Majesty  familiarly 
on  the  nhouldrr,  aa  the  best  of  Kings !  Do  you  wonder  at  the  face, 
the  grii>'ity,  the  impenetrable  assurance  required  to  do  all  this,  and  to 
do  it  not  once,  but  once  n-weck  ^  Read  Sayiitgt  ant!  Doingj,  and  the 
wonder  ceases;  you  ice  rl  is  because  he  can  do  codling  else!  He 
will  feel  obliged  to  us  for  this  character :  his  patrons  were  beginniag 
to  forget  ]]i9  qualiiicatioDS. 
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TAi  Enmlmtr.)  [AC>'<i  (6,  iSit. 

Wa  once  happened  to  be  present,  and  indeed  to  assist  in  the  follow- 
inj;  conversation  between  a  young  tady  and  an  elderly  gentleman 
pretty  much  of  our  own  standing  in  such  niattcf*.     *I  believe,  papa, 
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jraiul-psps  did  not  Uaok  an  fcigU;  of  Mi.  GanicL  «  mou  peofite 
did?  *  *Wby,  njrdear,  yow  ptii^mpi  •mat  mn  one  of  ihoaewbo 
filwd  u  difer  very  opc^  with  tht  world ;  bat  be  had  xn  opinioo 
of  hn  own,  wliicfa  be  bsfactcd  oaly  to  a  few  pattioilar  friend*.  He 
really  ifaoa^t  Mr.  Gurick  wu  «  ijvack«a  bcncc  lort  t/Banhdranr- 
finr  aeior.  He  sacd  to  ay  (for  be  wt«  a  nun  tbat  knew  the  world) 
*UNt  tbe  real  aecm  of  Mi.  Carrick'k  wcceM  waa,  that  bia  fiicnd 
Bxe  Dadlnr  bad  fmStd  htm  into  ooeicr.  as  he  aTtcrwaiti*  did  the 
Pmee  d  Wale*.*  We  oo  ihi«  obierred,  to  oki  iDdividtial  capacity, 
that  at  IcMt  tbe  diapcs*er  oi  popoUf itv  bad  been  more  tccccnliil  id 
ifce  one  cHc  tfau  in  tbe  other.  *  1  believe,  papa,  you  yonrarif  were 
nerer  a  grrax  adnMr  of  Mi*.  Siddana? '  *  Why  do,  my  dear,  ooe 
dor*  not  like  to  ny  tboac  thiaga,bnt  tbc  alway4  appeared  to  ine 
one  of  the  grc«  JmyOMtioiia  oo  the  world.  There  was  nothing  io 
her,  a  mere  tragedy  (^tmn  ' — *  Pray,  faa'am,  hare  you  rod  Sir 
WaJter'i  lart  oo^f' — 'Why  oo,  I  really  cannot  *ay  I  have.  1 
have  tried  to  get  throi^  ooc  or  two,  but  I  &nd  tbem  ao  dry  I  have 
Dveo  sp  the  attempt.  I  like  **  Sayin^i  and  Doings "  mnch  belter. 
Pny,  str,  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  author  i '  *  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook.' — *  Ble«»  me,  what  a  prcuy  nane ;  I  wish  papa  would  invite 
bias  to  dinace.' — Here  we  have  tbe  genealogy  of  modcfn  taaie. 
'Fore  gadt  they  were  all  in  a  «ory — three  gescratioot  io  sBCCeaskm 
tbinlcmg  sotbiag  of  Garrick,  Mn.  Siddona,  aod  the  author  of 
•  Wavertcv,*  and  praferring  Mr.  Tbeodore  Hook  brtbre  the  quiu- 
cucncc  of  tnith  u>d  nature.  And  aoch  is  tbe  opioioD  of  aiDe-tcalh* 
of  tbe  world,  if  we  could  get  at  their  real  tbonghta.  Tbe  vulgir  is 
ihetr  inmoai  sonla  admire  nothiag  but  tbe  vulgar  ;  the  commoo-pUce 
adnitte  oothtM  bat  the  commoo-plnce ;  tbe  lupcrficial  nothing  but  the 
■npeificial.  now  abould  it  he  othcrwite?  The  rcu  is  cant  md 
amctadoD :  and  as  to  those  who  know  beuei  and  have  prateodooa 
Ibemselves,  they  are  actuated  by  envy  and  malice,  or  tome  prc- 
cooceived  theory  of  their  own.  loMcad  of  a  great  actor,  for  ioatancc, 
tbey  are  looking  for  a  hat  and  feather,  are  ditappoioted  at  not  fioding 
ivbal  they  foodly  expect,  and  more  diuppoiBted  still  at  coming  in 
coHinon  with  a  power  that  shocks  all  ibcir  prevtont  sympathies, 
raloi^  and  definitions.     Let  a  great  man  *  fall  into  mitfortuoe '  (like 

ICtpimm  M4ukeath)  and  Um*  yon  discover  the  real  diapositioo*  of  the 
reMiog,  seeing,  bdieving,  lovmg  public  towards  their  pretended  idol. 
See  how  tbey  set  upon  him  the  moment  he  ii  down,  how  they  watch 
for  the  smallest  slip,  the  fir«  pretext  to  pick  a  t^turiel  with  him,  how 
slow  they  are  to  acknowledge  worth,  bow  tbey  octci  ibigive  an 
ern>r,  how  they  tramjJe  upon  and  tear  ■  to  tauers,  to  very  rags,'  xhc 
eooBMRi  frailties,  how  they  overlook  and  malign  the  tnnsceodaot 
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rxcpllracc  which  they  cm  neithn  reach  nor  fiixl  a  tubnitutc  for! 
Who  hui  prniicd  Sir  Walter,  who  hns  not  hnd  a  Jiiitg  it  him,  iiaex 
he  lo«t  all  that  h«  vm  worth  I     Oh !    if  he  would  but  write  the 

*  Life  of  George  tv. !  '  Who  that  h^d  feh  Kean's  immeasuiablc 
Bupcriorit^r  in  Othfllo,  was  not  gbd  to  mv  him  brought  to  the  ordinary 
level  in  a  rulgar  rnni,  eon  ?  No :  a  niait  uf  Uue  genius  and  conimDn 
oliKTTattun,  instead  of  being  dinppointrd  at  not  L';irrytiig  the  prize  by 
BccliamattoD,  and  exciting  gratitude  equal  to  the  pleasure  he  gives, 
ought  to  be  thankful  th^t  he  ii  not  booted  from  the  stage,  aod  tora  in 
pieces  by  the  rsbblct  as  soon  as  he  quits  his  lair  of  solitary  obicurity. 
Every  man  of  that  sort  is  assuredly  looked  upon  by  the  migar  as 
bartDg  dealings  with  the  devil,  because  they  do  ooi  we  Hhe  tpell*, 
the  mighty  mugic  lie  hath  tiicd,'  and  ihey  would  make  an  auto-Ja^f 
of  him  if  they  durti,  as  they  formerly  burnt  a  witch !  They  cootiire 
to  torture  him  enough,  as  it  is.  What  was  it  made  men  born 
attralogera  and  alchemista  in  former  times,  but  the  aenae  of  power 
and  knowledge  which  the  illiterate  hind  did  not  pottrts  i  Ate  the 
rtaJii^  dil^rent  from  the  tmrttuihg  public?  Believe  it  no*.  But 
this  power  was  aupposed  to  be  rxcrciacd  for  evil  ]>ur|Mae>,  whemia 
genius  has  a  beneficial  influence.  That  doublet  tlie  obligation,  and 
fixes  the  ingratitude.  The  critical  piblic  view  the  appearance  of  an 
original  mind  with  the  sidelong  glances  and  ihc  Jeux  ynx  with  wliicb 
the  antmnU  at  Rxeter- 'Change  Tcg;trd  the  strange  vidtants;  but  if  any 
one  trusting  to  the  umtuhle  loolis  and  playful  gambols  of  the  one  or 
the  other  opens  tlie  door  of  his  own  lolly  to  let  tliem  out*  he  will 
•OOD  sec  how  it  will  fare  with  him.  There  are  a  million  oi  people 
in  this  single  metropolis,  rach  of  whom  would  willingly  Rtand  on  the 
pedestal  which  you  tKcupy.  Will  they  forgive  you  for  thrusting 
them  from  their  place,  or  not  triumph  if  ihey  see  you  totter  ?  Beware 
how  you  climb  the  t.lippery  ascent ;  do  not  neglect  your  footing  when 
you  arc  there.  Such  is  the  natural  feeling;  and  thco  comca  the 
philosophical  critic,  und  ictis  you  with  a  face  of  lead  and  brais  that 

•  no  more  indulgence  in  to  Iw  nhi'wn  to  the  indincretiona  of  a  man  of 
genius  than  to  any  other ! '  What  1  you  make  him  drunk  and  mad 
with  applause  and  then  blame  him  for  not  being  tobcti  yoa  lift  him  to 
A  pionacle,  and  then  sny  he  i)  not  to  be  giddy,  you  own  he  is  to  be  a 
creature  of  impdsc,  iaa  yet  you  would  regulate  him  like  a  machioe, 
you  expect  him  to  he  all  fire  and  air,  to  wing  the  cmpyrctDi  and  to 
take  yon  with  him,  and  yet  you  would  have  him  a  muck-worm 
crawling  the  c^rth  !  But  it  is  a  Scotch  critic  who  says  this — let  us 
pass  on.  If  an  actor  is  indeed  six  feet  high,  will)  a  &ce  like  a  paste- 
board mask,  he  may  pats  in  the  crowd  and  will  hatre  the  B>ob  on  hii 
side  [  hot  if  he  can  only  boast 
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'The  dtry  «i)iil,  thai  working;  oiit  it*  vny. 
Fretted  ^e  pigmy  Ixwly  lu  Jecay, 
And  o'tT  iniarmeil  tlie  tenement  oSciwy'^ 

he  itaod^ftUMgftl  p^fil  of  the  uiithtnVbg  inany,  and  the  fiutidiotiii 
few.  Oiyn  BB  let reis  it  a  forei^rr,  the  may  escape  'the  envy  of 
leu  b.ip])ier  Unds,'  and  be  encouraged  as  a  luxvry  for  the  great — be 
wafted  lo  us  on  ii  name,  aiul  lake  back  with  her  our  tighi  aod  tears. 
Vet  how  frail  is  the  tenure  of  lashion !  Where  is  Madame  Catalani 
now  i  Where  docs  the  siren's  voice  ftuttcr  io  the  uinshioe  of  bcr 
smtlet  ? — 

It  was  some  time  since  we  had  tern  Mr.  Kean's  Shyloti.  Fourteen 
years  ago  we  were  dcsiicd  to  go  and  sec  a  youog  actor  from  the 
country  attempt  the  part  at  Diury-lane;  and,  as  waa  expected,  add 
anotht-r  to  the  litl  of  failures.  When  we  got  there,  there  were  about 
fifty  people  in  the  pit,  and  there  was  thai  6cn»e  of  previous  damnation 
which  a  thin  house  inspires.  When  the  new  candid^tie  came  on, 
there  was  a  lightness  in  his  step,  an  airv  huoyancy  and  Kelf-possessioa 
diETcreot  from  the  lullen,  dogg'cd,  gaoi-at£vny  look  of  the  traditional 
^i>jr&rl/ of  the  stage.  A  raguc  expectation  was  excited,  and  all  went 
on  well ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  cnnie  to  the  part,  when  leaning  on  his 
staff,  he  tells  the  tale  of  Jacob  and  his  flock  with  the  garrulous  cisc 
old  age  and  an  animation  of  tipitii,  that  seems  borne  back  to  the 
Jen  time,  and  to  the  privileged  example  in  which  he  exults,  that  it 
"was  plun  that  a  nun  of  genius  had  lighted  on  the  stage.  To  those 
who  had  the  spirit  and  candour  to  hail  the  lucky  omen,  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  moment  of  startling,  yet  welcome  suqiriflc,  will  slwavs  be 
a  proud  and  satisfactory  one.  We  withed  to  »ee  after  a  lap«c  of  lime 
and  other  changes,  whether  this  first  imiression  would  still  keep 
*  true  touch,' and  we  find  no  dilTtrcnce.  Besides  the  excellence  of 
the  impassioned  parts  of  Mr.  Kean's  acting,  there  is  a  flexibility 
and  indefinitcness  of  outline  about  it,  like  a  figure  witli  a  landscape 
back-ground — he  is  in  Venice  with  his  money-bags,  hit  dmighter  and 
his  injuries,  but  his  thoughts  take  wing  to  the  Ean,  his  voice  swells 
and  dcepcDB  at  the  mention  of  his  sacred  tribe  and  ancient  law,  and 
he  dwells  delighted  on  any  digreHion  lo  distant  times  and  phices,  as 
a  relief  to  htt  vindictive  and  rooted  purposes.  Of  all  Mr.  Kean's 
pcrforniancci,  we  think  this  the  most  faultless  and  least  manacrtJ, 
always  excepting  his  OlfxUo,  which  is  equally  perfect  and  twenty 
timeK  more  powerful.  Mr.  Kean  succeeded  to  well  in  ihii  part  in 
which  he  came  out,  that  with  the  difKdencc  of  the  abilities  of  others 
so  natural  to  us,  it  was  concluded  by  the  managers  be  could  do 
nothing  else,  and  he  was  kept  in  it  so  long  that  he  had  nearly  failed 
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TrT  Rkhm-Jt  till  the  dying  kkok  bore  down  all  oppoiiiioa  by  a 
wtthrnng  ipcll,  and  a»  if  n  pf<etenvitura]  being  had  viiibly  ukea 
potWMion  of  hi)  (bnn,  and  made  the  enthuiiiaiin  the  greater  from  the 
lUKcrUioty  that  had  before  prevailed.  The  Sir  CUei  Qvtrrtath 
ttamped  him  with  the  playen  and  the  town,  aod  Qihttta  with  the 
critict.  He  who  ha*  dooe  a  tingle  thing  ibai  others  ocTcr  forget, 
and  feci  cnoobled  whcocvcr  they  tfainli  of,  need  not  regret  hit  having 
been,  and  may  throw  nside  this  flcihly  coi!,  like  any  other  wom-out 
pan,  grateful  ud  contented ! 
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TAr  fxAMwr.]  (Morr*  I;,  iBiS. 

MoKSiEUH  PtKLET  IS  cenainly  a  pearl  of  an  aaor.  He  doc*  every 
pan  well,  und  every  pan  varied  from  another.  He  t>,  however,  a 
jewel  *et  in  lead :  the  rest  of  the  company  to  which  be  belong!  are 
but  indiftt-rent.  He  is  exactly  wbai  a  Lnindon  itar^  engaged  for  a 
few  night*  lo  gratify  the  *  upturned  eyes  of  wondering  audieDcet.*  is 
in  1  tattered  troop  of  country-actor*.  Thote  who  fancy  that  they  see 
here  a  thorough  sample  of  French  acting,  the  eUte  ot  the  capital  of 
civili*ed  tociety,  are  mistaken ;  and  we  perhaps  should  not  nMcccive 
them,  but  that  we  can  atture  them  that  they  have  a  pleunre  to  come, 
something  to  look  forward  to,  and  aomethins  to  look  back  upon,  and 
which  (we  believe)  can  he  found  only  at  Paris.  Oh!  Paris,  thou 
hast  the  Louvre,  the  garden  of  the  Thuillefies,  and  the  Theatre 
Frattfmt;  Madame  Pasta  we  share  by  turni  wiih  you,  as  the  sun 
•heds  its  light  on  cither  world — the  rest  ti  barbarout  ind  common. 
A  friend  of  ours  once  received  a  tetter  from  a  friend  of  his,  dated 
Rome,  with  three  marks  of  admiration  after  it,  which  be  antwered 
by  writing  Loniiom,  with  four  niarV*  of  admiration  after  it:  'and 
why  shouldn't  he,  stscc  we  had  St.  Panl's,  the  Canoons,  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  and  the  Bridgesf*  As  to  the  ihret:  first,  they  were  not 
out! :  and  ai  to  the  fourth,  the  reasoning  putt  roe  a  litilc  in  mind  of 
Sir  William  Curtis' t,  who  remarked  that  '  it  was  very  good  of  God, 
that  wherever  there  was  a  greai  city,  he  had  made  a  river  by  the  side 
of  it! '  There  was  another  proud  disdnciion,  which  our  patriotic 
friend  did  not  enumerate,  though  it  was  a  thumping  make-weight  in 
the  scitle,  aad  might  hire  claimed  a  ffth  mark  of  admiialioB,  which 
wa»,  that  he  himiclf  was  there.  Thi»  is  the  triumphant  argument  in 
every  Engliihman's  imagination, — wherever  he  is,  is  the  centre  of 

{rivity ;  whatever  he  ealU  hit  own,  is  the  lUodard  of  excellence, 
t  is  ogt  desire  to  ihakc  off  this  feeling  as  much  as  possible  that 
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makei  ui  frequent  th«  tbntrc  at  the  Enfliah  Opera-hooK,  and  try  (all 
wr  can )  to  *  leave  our  country  nnd  outscItcs  *  at  the  door.  Why  in 
troth,  •htiuld  aa  liDgtith  Nobleman  be  coaviDccd  in  birundf  and  »peaX 
upoo  thai  conviciion  in  his  place  in  Piirlumcnti  thni  bc^uusv  he  kerjx 
a  French  cuok,  the  Frmch  have  no  genius  for  anything  but  cookeiy  i 
Or  why,  my  deai  Madam,  should  you  luiv  taken  it  io  your  bead, 
ihu  bevauBc  you  wear  a  Kreadi  bonnet,  there  ■*  nulhing  in  Paria  but 
milliners'  fjirls  who  are  no  better  than  ihey  thuuld  be !  Nay,  that  is 
what  you  really  imagine,  however  you  nuiy  deny  it — but  be  jwured, 
good,  gentle,  honest,  reilccting  reader  of  either  *ex,  wiiu  feel  yout 
owR  existence  «o  solid  that  every  thing  eltc  it  a  fable  to  it,  or  your 
own  virtue  to  clear  that  everythmg  else  is  a  R]>ot  to  it,  that  there  arc 
things  out  of  England  besides  what  are  imported  into  it^ihat  French 
women  not  only  make  caps  and  bonnets,  but  wear  them  with  a 
peculiar  grace ;  that  they  have  eyes  glancing  from  under  them  full  of 
lire  and  discretion  {  that  thry  do  not  make  a  faltc  step  at  every  turn, 
thougli  they  do  nut  walk  like  Englishwomen,  that  is,  a*  if  their  limbs 
were  an  incumbrance  to  ihcm  i  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  think 
your  Lord«lii]>'s  speeches  dry  and  laatcleee,  for  want  of  a  little  French 
Masoning :  tlist  there  are  cillet  not  built  of  bricks,  faces  not  tnade  of 
dongb,  a  language  that  has  a  meaning  though  it  is  not  ours,  and  virtue 
ihit  is  neither  a  statue  nor  a  inaskl  For  instance,  wc  think  good- 
manners  ia  one  part  of  ethics,  and  we  do  wish  ra  pmtain  that  our  fine 
gentlemeD  at  the  play  would  not  loll  00  their  seats,  whistle,  and 
thrust  their  sticks  nearly  in  your  face  to  show  tlidr  superiority  to  the 
Tulgar ;  and  that  those  of  the  other  sex,  who  are  admitted  on  their 
good  behaviour  could  be  prevailed  on  not  to  tilk  and  laugh  so  loud, 
not  to  nod  or  wink,  not  to  slap  their  acquaintance  on  the  back,  or 
shut  ilic  doors  with  luch  violence  after  them,  to  attract  admirers  and 
shew  an  independent  spitit.  Strange  that  the  English  notion  of  inde- 
pendence consists  in  giving  otTcocc  to  and  displaying  your  contempt 
for  others!  They  order  these  things  better  tn  France,  wlieic  they 
consult  decency  of  appearance  at  least,  and  Venus  is  a  prude  in  public 
— Dot  a  hoydcs  or  a  oully  I 

■Our  Cupid  ii  a  hiackguani  boy. 
That  thrusts  hit  link  m  every  face." 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  French  Thcauc.  As  we  do  not 
apfirove  every  thing  forvign  or  French,  we  are  more  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  da  justice  to  what  we  do  like,  /mprimu,  we  abhor 
French  piciuccs.  In  the  second  place,  wc  lolcratc  French  tragedy. 
Thirdly,  we  adore  French  comedy.  The  characteristic  of  this  in  iu 
best  Kate,  and  as  compared  with  out  utmost  efforts  in  the  same  line, 
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it,  that  it  ti  »qgilly  perfect  throughout  t  lod  u  that  gttit  pbilo«opher 
of  idlcDcis  (Mr.  Colcndgc)  once  wincly  and  wittily  observed,  'ihcrc 
is  lomecbing  id  ihe  idea  of  perfection  exceedingly  uiiffactory  to  the 
mind  of  tnia.'  It  it  not  aB  with  lU  at  preienc  (it  was  not  almyi  M 
' — or  11  it  the  haze  of  timci  the  tinu  of  youth  that  made  the 
difference?)  where  the  most  we  can  expect  it  one  oi  two  actors  of 
disproponioaed  excetlence,  and  all  the  others  merely  to  liJI  tlie  stage  | 
but  there  all  aic  in  their  place,  and  all  arc  lirit-ratc.  Oh !  it  ia  a 
line  ihino  to  sec  ooe  cf  Molicre'i  comedies  icted  (as  they  thould  be) 
at  the  7Zc'a/«  J-'ranfuii,  with  the  sens*  of  every  pregnant  line  folly 
understood  and  dneJoped)  with  the  patsioo  and  character  delineated 
to  the  life,  every  aiiuation  painted,  and  erery  ihade  and  difTercncc  of 
abturdity  hit  oif  and  rcalited  ]  sad  not  oniy  thia,  but  the  whole  ao 
managed,  with  tuch  itudioiu  attention  to  the  public  and  rctpcct  to 
the  art,  ihit  not  the  teait  bit  of  cottunie  Ja  out  of  place,  and  {what  is 
more  important}  that  erery  part  ii  filled  by  an  actor  or  actreM  not 
only  who  comptchcndt  and  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it,  but  who  seems 
made  for  it  in  person,  gesture  and  features,  as  !f  they  had  been  cast 
in  a  dramatic  mould,  or  kepi  in  a  ^laM-case  for  (hat  purpose  from  the 
first  rcMescatatioQ  to  the  present  day.  Thus  the  loogi  nasal  speeches 
are  delivered  by  an  actor  with  the  prominent,  paste-board  nose  and 
arched  eye-brows  of  the  Oratory,  and  whose  unusual  height  and 
shambliDg  ligure  ncive  him  as  it  were  for  a  rostrami  the  poetical 
dedicator  in  the  Mliantbn^  has  niatkFing  eyes  and  teeth,  sniiling 
delighted  on  his  ptron  and  himself;  the  cootidaote  of  C/fimfne,  in 
the  same  piece,  ii  (lender,  fragtlc)  timid  in  appear.ince,  a  contrast  to 
the  firm  precision  and  maturer  enbon-boial  of  Mademoiselle  Mara: 
Organ  has  a  little,  round,  dimpled,  credulous  face,  and  easy  contented 
corpulence ;  the  Tortile  hat  the  sneaking  sanctity  of  a  monk  and  the 
grin  of  a  monkey.  Thus  you  hare  not  only  the  poet's  verse  exactly 
expressed  and  recited ;  but  you  have,  in  addition,  the  natural  history 
of  the  part,  the  drapery,  the  grouping.  The  age  of  Lout*  xiv, 
revives  again  in  all  its  mastjutd  splendour  i  the  folding^oors  are 
thrown  open,  and  you  lee  men  and  women  playing  the  fool  deliciouely, 
'  new  manner*  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days,'  court-airs,  court -dresses, 
the  stmt,  the  shrug,  the  l¥>w,  (he  curtsey,  the  paint,  the  powder,  the 
patches,  the  peifiime,  the  taced  tuffiet,  the  diamond  buckle,  the 
hoop-petticoat.  Happy  time !  Enviable  time  to  think  of  I  When 
vanity  and  folly  expanded  in  full  btoom,  and  were  spread  out 
Oitentatiously  like  the  (igurei  in  a  gaudy  tapestry,  instead  of  being 
folded  up  and  thrust  into  a  corner  by  the  hand  of  a  cynic  and  austere 
philosophy;  when  personal  appearance  and  .imorous  intrigue  were  all 
in  all;  when  a  mari^uis  stalked  (he  GckI  of  his  own  idolatry,  and 
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MaJame  fa  Marjuhf  was  b«lcl  for  wtnethiog  divi&e  by  Mentitvr 
JourJain;  when  ih?  whole  creation  wai  tuppoied  to  be  conceottcd 
in  the  funiMXic  circle  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  the  unirerul,  ihe 
abetra,et,  and  the  critical  were  held  in  the  utter  contempt  which  they 
detenre — and  which  they  reccire  at  the  hands  both  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  adept  I  Nothing  ihac  we  koow  of  if  a  specific  for  conjuring 
np  thii  «haa«w  of  the  pait,  and  nuking  f ou  ( if  you  irc  in  the  mood] 
feel  like  a  {;tcat  booby  Khool-boyi  with  a  large  bouquet  at  your  btcaH, 
or  an  antiquated  fop  with  a  bag-wtg  and  sword — but  litttng  at  the 
Thratrt  Franfah  with  Mademoiiet^  Man  and  the  whole  nrft 
Jramatirpie  drawn  up  on  the  stage.  Then  you  hare  the  very  thing 
brforc  you :  it  glitter;  in  your  eyes ;  it  tingles  In  youi  eais,  ii  tinka 
into  The  heart,  and  miltes  warm  tears  roll  down  the  che«k  of  tho4c, 
who  have  crcr  felt  either  what  the  present  or  the  putt  is  I  It  is  said 
to  he  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  £ood;  and  probably  we  owe  it 
to  the  very  exclusion  of  French  players  from  general  society,  and 
their  being  compclitd  in  trelf-dcfcnce  to  derate  themselves  wholly  to 
their  profcMiun,  that  they  keep  up  this  sort  of  traditional  copy  of  the 
maoners,  pcculiariiiei,  and  ton«  of  another  sge,  'unmixed  with  bsier 
noatter/  We  could  wivh  that  a  ceruin  bappy-tpiritcd  writer  (who 
Itrst  gave  the  ^mv  pinf-t^^e  flarour  to  theatrical  criticism,  making  it  a 
pleaaaat  mixture  of  sharp  and  sweet)  would  resume  the  subject  i^the 
age  of  Char lc8  it.  (our  neatest  approach  to  ttwt  of  Louis  xiv. }  and  as 
he  has  shocked  the  upstart  petulance  of  Somr  of  hit  Cotit/m^arin, 
restore  in  his  inimitable  careless  manner  the  wit  and  graces  of  a 
former  period. 

We  expected  to  have  seen  Monsieur  Perlei  on  Thursday  evening 
in  the  Bourgnh  Gtnhlhommt ;  and  to  make  sure  of  the  ground,  had 
read  three  acts  in  the  moroing  with  great  care  and  an  anticipsled 
relish  of  the  acting,  We  were  therefore  disappointed;  and  the 
reader  must  accept  of  a  rhapsody  in  lieu  of  a  criticism.  We  think  it 
bad  policy  to  have  m«ny  new  pieces;  for  the  English  part  of  the 
audience  in  general  require  to  pcru»c  the  irxt  beforehand  in  order  to 
follow  the  performance.  We  like  to  know  exactly  what  we  are 
aboot ;  and  it  is  both  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to  hare  aa  excuse  for 
rubbing  up  our  acquaintance  with  an  old  and  esteemed  author.  The 
UDttersality  of  the  French  language  is  not  an  unalloyed  advantage  to 
them :  it  saves  the  trouble  of  learning  any  other,  but  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  a  new  language  in.  like  the  necessity  of  acquiring  s  new 
senje.  It  is  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  liberality.  We  arc  proud 
of  uoderstflnding  their  authors.  Why  do  they  despise  ourt }  Because 
they  are  ignorant  of  them.  If  they  had  known  what  'snilf '  we  are 
made  of,  very  likely  we  should  not  have  brateo  them.     M.  Perlec 
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played  the  esn  of  z  Rrollicg  comedian  in  the  new  piece  of  the 
ItonJau,  ana  catt  and  driaki  in  an  admirable  iravura  style  at  a 
gcndcRiaa'i  house  on  the  road,  where  be  fuiKs  hiraself  oft  as  a  great 
mao,  and  with  that  tivel/  abtorption  JD  the  present  eajoyment  and 
diircgaid  of  the  coDDequencca  of  hJi  tnipoilurci  which  are,  we 
SUBpccti  national  traits.  In  the  hamlet  which  followed,  he  wae 
equally  happy  in  a  ]X)or,  frightened  reivflnt,  and  expressed  the 
suipriici  of  (car  and  the  tficki  nnd  dinjointed  pantomime  antici,  to 
which  it  lefaricd  to  screen  itself,  with  admirable  qu^ntnew  and 
drollery.  The  swagger  and  self-possestion  of  the  one  character  was 
totally  opposed  to  the  imbecility  aad  helpleianeu  of  the  other. 
Madame  Falcoc  made  her  firat  appeaiaocc  in  the  Ijritti  Domciliqu< 
u  MadtBK  fs/annu.  She  is  an  elegant  woraan  and  an  interesting 
actreat,  though  with  too  much  appearance  of  tiiUlife.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  Madame  Daudcl.  She  hat  all  the  vivacity  and  bustle 
of  a  chamber-maid.  She  ought  always  to  come  in  with  a  broom  in 
her  hand}  or  rather,  it  is  quite  unncceitor-y. 


FRENCH  PLAYS— (Co«ri<iB<rf) 

We  exhausted  that  lubject  last  week,  and  were  complinemed 
upon  it,  which  we  took  \\\.  Probably  adriublc  to  be  ill  this 
week,  to  let  our  abocncc  be  felt,  or  to  make  up  with  scraps  and 
quotation.  To  transcribe  four  different  accounts  of  the  Tartuffe, 
Sir  Walter  Scotc'i,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's,  Monnicur  Perlei't,  and  one 
of  our  own,  and  to  make  it  uDderciood  that  the  last  is  the  bettt  To 
remark  that  Monsieur  Pcrlet,  '  that  soul  of  pleasure  and  that  life  of 
whim,'  is  a  provokiog  actor— for  there  ii  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
bim,  and  to  give  the  reader  an  idc.%  of  his  peculiar  excellence  is  next 
to  tmpouible.  Whatever  he  docs,  fait  ease,  sclf-posGetsion,  and 
spirit  are  the  same.  To  make  it  a  rule  not  to  tell  any  one  who  asks 
nie  the  plot  of  the  £«i(e  dei  Martj,  but  to  tell  it  niyscJf.  BoTrowcrs 
of  plots  are  like  borrowers  of  snulT: — ^^^ry  one  hit  own  box'iteper, 
(/rn,  ha,  ha  !)  The  laugh  here  comet  from  a  friend  of  ours  to 
whom  we  read  this,  and  who  kept  repeating  Uie  whole  evening — 
'Every  man  hii  own  box-keeper.'  \Ha,  ha,  ha !\  Verf  well 
indeed.  Sganartlh  and  Aritu  are  two  brothers,  both  of  ihem  in 
yeart,  who  hare  two  wards,  laaltOt  and  Lrifovrt,  whom  they  prupOK 
to  marry.  Sganartllt  is  an  old  blockhead,  who  brings  up  his  in- 
tended bride  with  the  greatest  licvcricy,  and  will  let  her  tec  no  plays^ 
go  to  00  balls,  receive  no  visits,  leit  it  should  corrupt  her  mAnncrs 
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or  dirert  her  affection  from  him.  He  t«  very  angry  at  his  brother 
jtrutCj  who  give*  full  liberty  to  hi>  mistrna  Lmtort,  and  contend* 
ihit  bori,  bolta,  female  Argunet,  and  ill-humour  are  not  the  way  to 
make  women  in  lore  with  virtue,  or  to  prevent  their  inclination  from 
wandering.  SganareHe  Inugbaat  him,  but  be  turns  out  n  trtx  prophet. 
IsahelU,  not  thinking  the  disagrefahU  the  moit  agritaUe  thing  in  the 
world,  meeti  with  a  lo»er  { fafrrA  more  to  her  mind  than  her  guardian. 
And  here  begins  tbc  intcrcft  oi  the  plot.  Having  do  otJicr  mode 
of  communication,  ahe  tendi  Sganart^e  to  hun,  lo  let  him  know  that 
•he  ii  apprized  of  the  ttaw  of  hit  atfections,  and  to  lifg  him  not 
to  pcrscctitc  her  with  hia  amorous  tiiou^hu,  if  be  \at  any  regard  for 
her  honour  or  peace  of  mind.  He  undcriunds  the  htm,  and  tenda 
the  nippoted  buthand  away,  delighted  wtth  his  confiuion  and  repnlae, 
who  has  no  sooner  returned  lo  hi*  inicDdcd,  than  >bc  desires  btm 
to  go  back  with  a  letter,  which  /IntU  has  just  had  the  assurance 
to  vend  her  in  his  abMtice,  full  of  hik  absurd  ponion.  This  SganartSt 
consents  to  do,  but  proposes  co  open  the  letter  lint,  which  she  will 
not  allow  him  to  do,  allying  it  would  betray  curiotity  to  break  the 
seal,  and  no  woman  of  tirtue  should  feel  e^en  a  wish  to  know  the 
improper  sentiments  cotcnuDcd  towards  her.  Her  guardian  delivers 
the  letter  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  pity  for  his  rival,  which  Valert 
reads,  and  flRds  it  a  frank  and  p:iuionaie  declaration  of  Iiahill/i 
attachment  to  him.  Not  tatitfied  with  this,  she  toformt  SgaitartUt 
thai  he  has  a  design  to  carry  her  olT  by  force,  who  goes  to  reproach 
him  with  the  bascnem  of  hii  conduct  and  the  preteiided  terror  sad 
uneasiness  of  hia  ward.  yalcrc  nffirmiog  that  Sgaxar^  bat  so 
authority  to  bring  him  these  diadaiaful  messages  from  the  lady,  Sgana' 
rv/jfr  brings  them  together  in  his  presence,  when  an  admirable  scene  of 
JwNt  mttnJrt  follows :  Iiahttte  declaring  that  she  see«  two  objects 
before  her,  one  which  she  adores,  the  other  which  she  abhors, 
Sganarelle  taking  to  himself  the  preference  which  is  intended  for 
S^airrf,  &nd  thr  latter  rapturously  kit«ing  hrt  hand  behind  his  bacit, 
while  her  guardian  afTcctionaiely  embraces  her.  Bat  in  recompenae 
for  her  fondnecK,  he  propotet  to  marry  her  the  next  day  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  eight  days ;  and  this  driving  Italtilt  to  despair,  she  takes 
Ae  raaoluiJon  to  quit  tbc  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  it  met 
fay  her  guardian,  who  asking  the  meaning  of  this  nocturnal  expedition, 
she  tells  him  that  her  sister  has  come  to  her  house,  violently  in  love 
with  Valtrtf  whom  she  is  going  in  search  of,  to  coaiolc  her ;  but 
Sganaretle  not  being  satisfied  with  this  .issignation,  will  not  allow  her  to 
remain,  and  presently  after  turns  hii  own  bride  out  of  doors,  thinking  it 
to  be  his  brother's  ward  Leonore,  and  goes  with  great  glee  to  iofiHiD 
^fittf  of  the  adventure,  and  to  lecture  him  on  the  difference  of  their 
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schvncs  of  fcmtle  education.     In  the  rocantiinc  Lmnart  comn  Isn 
from  a  ball,  U  ncandnlized  at  ihe  story  thai  iih«  hear*  totil  of  hn ; 
hk)  ibc  Notary  that  Sjiatartiie  had  »«n  for  to  witacit  her  clopcmcat 
and    the  treachery  of  t^alar,  hanng  raarrinl    him    to    /taie/le,  the 
comet  out  riom  hit  houtc,  and  explaint  the  whole  myttery  to  the 
delight  of  cTcry  one  but  Sgananllr. — The  plot  i»  charmiiti;,  and  the 
style  it  ptofutc  of  tente  and  wtt ;  but  there  is  this  remark  to  be  made 
here,  at  on  other  of  Moliere'*  playt,  that  however  riegant,  ingcniouSf 
or  natural,  the  «ccne  raau  be  laid  in  France,  that  the  whole  potsetl 
under  that  empire  of  wordt,  which  is  confined  to  her  airy  liinttSi  and/ 
that  there  it  a  ciedutoui  and  unauaiified  anent  to  verbal  profeanoasJ 
Dcccuary  to  carry  on  the  pict,  which  can  \x  found  nowhere  bvt  in 
Prance.     This  comedy  was  correctly  but  Koincwhia  faintly  rcpro 
tented.      Made  mo!  telle  Falcoz,    who   played   IiabeUi,  wai    drestedi 
at  wc  have   an   idea   («r*ant«  were  formerly  drettcd,  with  a  fulf) 
handkerchief  and  a  black  silk  apron.     Perhaps  it  was  the  costume  of 

Jroung  bdiet  at  that  period ;  but  we  ttutpect  that  tfati  it  carrying 
iterat  correctnew  too  far,  where  it  thockt  instead  of  afsitting  the 
imagioation,  and  inKnictinf;  us  at  the  expense  of  out  aiauscntcntiij 
whicli  it  agaioEt  the  law  of  dramatic  propriety.  If  the  play  was 
done  quite  »  it  might  be,  it  reeeieed  a  brilliant  comment  from  the' 
lookii  of  Bontc  of  the  audience :  and  as  ihc  sugc  \t  a  mirror  to 
nature,  m>  these  are  a  mirror  lo  the  ttage  itself.  Bright  eyei  1 
Laughing  lipi !  Tell-tale  eyehrowi !  ipsrc  ut  or  we  retire  incon- 
tinently from  the  French  play, — *  To  the  woods,  to  the  waves*  to 
the  windi  we  'II  complain  of  your  inexoiaUe  cruelty  and  eodlcw 
persecuiioD ! 
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Xdf  frMJwr.  \Afn]  6,  iSst. 

This  being  Pati'nto-^vrti,  there  was  no  play.  '  Because  thou  art 
Ttnuouf,  shall  we  not  have  cakes  and  ale  ? '  In  truth,  however,  we 
hare  no  objection  to  thia  alternation  of  ^lirity  and  mourning:  it 
mimics  the  order  of  the  natural  world.  We  rcf|uire  a  truce  with 
pteasurc  as  well  at  pain,  to  enable  us  to  endure  the  one  or  to  enjoy 
the  other :  and  we  must  put  a  atop  at  some  period  or  other  to  the 
whirl  of  diuipatioD,  unlett  we  would  grow  quite  itupid  or  giddy. 
One  week  out  of  the  fifty-two,  in  which  the  theatres  thut  their 
doors  in  your  face,  in  which  the  playbills  do  not  flaunt  on  cichcr  side 
of  the  way,  and  you  are  not  followed  through  the  streets  while  the 
letter-bell  is  ringiiig  in  yotir  can,  whh  du  imponuaate  repetition  of 
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■A  Bill  Tor  Covent  Garden  or  Drui^  Lane,'  is  not  amisi  or  out  or 
muin  ;  and  the  cry  of  '  Hot  crosi  bunt '  lilU  up  the  vacancy,  tod 
dallie*  with  the  intcrral  of  Buspentc  not  diMgrccably.  There  i>  a 
large  clasE  of  per>aai  who  only  go  to  the  pUy  duting  Easter :  it  ia  hard 
if  we  cannot  nay  away  from  it  during  Pauion-week.  Our  expectadont 
and  lacisraciioD  ue  eohuiccd  by  the  ihon  rcoti^t  put  upon  them, 
and  outward  prevaricadon  with  our  scrupln.  Without  a  little  ipice 
oF  hypocriiy  or  gratity  the  world  would  lose  iu  «avour  :  and  by  the 
penodical  mark  of  rcprolMcion  thus  ki  upon  iti  the  pby  Wcomci  a 
aoix  of  pleasant  sin  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  A»  for  the  holiday-iolka, 
Passioa-week  is  to  them  >  kind  of  bleak  desert,  beyond  which  they 
behold  the  land  of  promiK, — a  ha-ha,  or  line  of  circomTallatioD  round 
the  enchanted  ca»tle  of  Pleasure,  over  which  ihcy  tu»h  to  norm  the 
citadel  with  double  eagerness  and  obstreperous  glee,  eieaping  from 
the  forma!  gloom  of  Aih-Wcdociday  and  Good-Fiiday,  into  the 
bright  radiance  of  EaMcr-Suuday,  aa  notn  the  gtarc  to  a  btidal,  and 
'  seizing  their  pleaaurei 

•With  rough  Hrifc, 
TTiorottch  the  iron  gMe>  of  life.* 

We  do  not  think  the  flutter  of  hope,  the  sparkle  of  joy,  in  the 
youog  or  old  ad>-entutcr»,  on  thcK  uccu«ioos  of  tuirth  and  licence, 
would  be  complete,  were  it  not  for  the  Knsc  of  general  rntratnt  and 
privation  which  precedes  them,  and  mak»  the  release  from  the  dead 
pautc,  the  involuntary  veir-deoUl  of  the  past  week,  a  more  precJoua 
achicTcmcRt  to  all  parties  concerned.  Ac  least,  this  Inference  a 
pretty  plainly  discernible  in  the  tmiling  looks  and  uneasy  delight  of  the 
truant  vititon  in  the  boxei,  and  ttic  nolte  and  uproar  of  the  orer- 
flowing  gallerict.  To  thoie  who  object  to  the  disorderly  iDtcmiptioni 
of  the  latter,  and  consider  the  being  present  at  an  Easter-play  at 
rulgat  on  that  account,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob«crvc  that  there  la  no 
part  of  an  aadicoce  so  quiet  and  attentive  as  the  galleries  after  the 
curtain  once  draws  up,  if  it  ia  not  the  fault  of  the  aaora  or  the  author, 
who  do  not  make  thcmKlvei  heard  or  nnderttood  i«  far;  and  again, 
we  conceive  it  might  be  of  service  to  dramatic  writers  sometimes  to 
hazard  their  persons  or  compromise  their  dignity  in  the  gallery,  to 
•ee  what  impression  their  scenes  make  on  hearts  fresh  from  nature's 
mint,  tnalead  of  stationing  themnrJTct  in  the  dress-boxci,  loOTcrfacaf 
polite  whispers,  or  moulding  their  featuret  in  the  glass  of  newspaper 
criticism  the  next  day.  The  tears  shed  in  ulence  by  these  untutored 
■peciators,  the  breath  held  in^  the  conruliivc  sob,  the  eager  gaKc,  the 
glance  of  delight,  would  afford  better  hints  and  leisons  how  to  revive 
the  spirit  and  the  pathos  of  the  primiiire  suge,  than  any  initractioiu 
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dcrired  from  drirelling  Jerdsn  or  from  runting  Croly — nay,  than 
from  our  own  columnR,  the  only  onra,  zt  fnt>de*t  Mr.  HUckwood 
would  cay,  worthy  of  the  itatt  attention  in  such  mattrrB.  At  to  the 
playern  themselvea,  wc  do  not  know  hov  Pateion-wcek  sita  upon 
iliem.  One  would  think  it  would  be  welcome  to  ihetn  m  &  bre:ik  in 
the  routioe  of  hutineu,  as  a  pause  in  the  wear-anil-tenr  of  life :  but 
there  ii  no  laying.  For  they  arc  m>  '  iircLchcd  upon  the  rack  of 
ecwatiy,'  that  almott  any  reipitc  from  it  may  be  scarcely  endurable. 
The  public  eye,  the  public  voiee,  becomes  a  part  of  n  man's  self, 
which  be  can  hardly  do  withou.!,  eTcn  for  an  in«taat.  The  pbycc 
out  of  bis  pan  it  like  the  dram-drinker  without  hU  dram,  the 
anufT-uker  without  his  box.  Whut  organ  ii  ao  aenutive  a«  that  of 
vanity?  What  thir»t  ao  insatiable,  to  tncctaani,  aa  that  of  praiae? 
The  meagre  day*  of  t^en^  one  would  argue  jircrioualy,  would  be 
•gaudy-days'  to  hix  Majesty's  servants,  the  drudge*  of  public 
recreation, — snatched  from  the  town,  and  given  to  fctirement  and 
oblirion, — brief  inicrval  lo  allay  the  feverish  irriution  of  popular 
applause,  to  sooihe  the  tmart  of  mortilication  and  diaappointraeot.  But 
no !  the  successful  candidate  thinks  ei,-ery  moment  lost  in  which  he 
is  lobbed  of  the  meed  of  admiraiion ;  the  uniuccessfol  ia  impatient  to 
retrieve  some  error,  to  convince  the  public  of  theirs : — the  hopeleaa 
performer  thinks  it  better  to  be  hiued  than  not  noticed  at  all.  Even 
the  Kenc-ahittcrs  and  candle- snuffers  (to  talk  in  the  old  style)  fancy 
themselves,  in  a  full  house  and  busy  night,  persons  of  importance; 
and  when  left  to  themselves,  must  feel  like  fiah  out  of  water : — 
nothing  else  but  the  want  of  the  cuitomary  excitement  could  probably 
enable  aaors  to  repeat  their  pam  nigbl  after  night:  they  stagger 
through  them  like  drunken  men.  Many  of  the  moot  fortunate  •ecm 
uneasy,  listless,  and  di)sati»licd,  when  oW  the  sta^.c,  because  they  do 
not  sec  a  thousand  faces  bcamiag  with  delight,  because  they  do  not 
bear  at  every  step  the  ahouti  of  Gods  and  men.  Why  do  they  not 
retort  to  Bartholomew- fair,  where  they  may  act  every  half-hour 
during  the  day,  and  not  get  a  wink  of  alccp  at  night  for  the  noiie  of 
cymbah  and  rattles.'  This  is  as  if  a  man  couM  never  be  eaay  unleaa 
be  taw  lu)  perion  reflected  in  a  thooaand  mirrors,  or  heard  every 
word  be  utters  repeated  by  a  hundred  echoes.  Contempt,  poverty, 
pain,  want,  and  'ail  the  natural  ill*  that  flesh  is  heir  to,*  are  preferable 
to  this  atcaiDRieat  of  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  craving  after  more. 
The  lady  in  Love's  l,ahaar  Lost  condemns  her  lover  Birta,  for  his 
excess  of  levity,  'to  jest  a  twelTemonih  in  an  hospital.'  For  our- 
selves, we  would  impose  it  as  a  useful  penance  on  thoae  who  are 
Spoiled  by  the  admiration  of  friends,  to  take  the  stage  to  the  J.an<i*i 
End,  and  return  by  themselvm,  so  a«  to  breathe  for  a  lew  day*  oot  of 
j6o 
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the  atmoirphcrp  of  habitual  adulaiton  ;  and  as  to  nctori  (who  >rc  any- 
thing more  thiD  vMi/iing  gentlemen)  vt  ihink  thty  Rhould  be  bound 
over  never  to  nrtg  a  song,  or  tell  a  itory  in  privatp.  Their  th«tricaf 
pnlac  ii  already  at  i  hundred,  without  shining  In  company.  Those 
who  have  aoihing  to  lay  but  *  what  is  trt  down  for  them,  ttand  the 
bett  chance  for  repose  and  moderation,  and  are  also  likely  to  make  the 
bcM  acior*.  An  actor  has  not  to  ttudy  his  own  part*  but  tome- 
body  elae'a,  ai  a  painter  ihoutd  not  be  uken  up  with  huntetf,  but  his 
Btten. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Conway,  the  actor,  came 
thii  week — a  week  of  dole.  It  was  melancholy  enough,  and  muat 
have  occasioned  regret  lo  iome  who  had  at  any  time  commented 
frecl;  on  ht>  acting.  Yet  the  original  cause  of  it  was  not  hi«  fault, 
oor  that  of  the  critiM — but  rather  of  tho»e  who  puiihcd  him  forward 
to  mn  the  gauntlet  of  public  opinion,  and  attract  a  little  momentary 
wonder  and  cutiosity,  without  his  being  prepared  to  stand  the  trial, 
or  meet  the  con?e<]ue()cei.  Popular  farouriten  arc  loo  mudi  like  the 
innocent  victimi  of  Buperftition,  led  out,  garlanded  with  llowerx,  to 
(laughter  and  to  aacrince.  This  was,  we  think,  the  case  will)  Mr, 
Conway.  He  wna  a  man  of  line  personal  nppcanince,  of  modesty, 
and  merit ;  but  his  more  than  usual  height,  and  The  ditproponion 
between  the  shcwiaesa  of  his  figure  and  hi»  gcniua  for  the  drama 
(though  he  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  pasoion  or  talent)  which  at 
first  made  crowds  of  idle  people  mn  to  look  at  and  applaud  him, 
afterwards  subjected  him  to  unarotdable,  though  in  one  tense  (and 
nich  he  felt  it)  unjust  satire.  It  cannot  be  dcnictl  that  he  played 
Je^tr,  for  instance,  with  coneidrrabic  force  and  feeling  ;  and  had  he 
been  of  the  ordinary  italufc  (which  is  as  necessary  on  the  stage  as  in  a 
group  of  statuary)  he  would  hare  been  highly  respectable  in  thnt  and 
other  parts  requiting  a  certain  mixture  of  tenderness  and  vehemence. 
As  it  was,  those  who  had  at  first  extolled  him  to  the  skies,  now 
■welled  the  cry  against  him ;  and  the  honey  of  adulation  was  naturally 
tnnied  into  gall  and  bitterness.  Young,  enthusiastic,  and  riocere,  he 
attributed  to  malice  and  rooted  enmity  what  was  owing  to  accident, 
and  the  caprice  end  levity  of  the  world,  who  keep  up  the  sense  of 
•elf-importunce  and  excitement,  by  loading  tbeir  thoughtless  favourite 
with  caresses  one  moment,  and  treating  him  with  cverj-  mark  of 
obloquy  the  next.  Poor  Conway  was  not  prepared  for  this;  be 
thought  their  admiration  of  him  lasting  and  invaluable,  their  desertion 
wounded  him  to  the  <)iiick.  He  did  not  know  that  the  town  was  a 
hardened  jih,  whose  fondness  oj-  aversion  arc  ccjuaEly  sutpicious. 
He  retired  from  the  conflict,  but  bore  with  him  the  sense  of  111- 
ireiuiieiu  which  be  had  not  knowingly  merited,  of  disappointed  hopet, 
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which  only  thr  watcn  of  oblinon  caald  wuh  oat,  and  which  iliould 
deter  ochen  from  cncounieiing  the  same  riik,  who  are  not  lure  of  the 
^etory,  or  tre  oot  armed  with  fortitude  equally  proof  .igainit  the 
hoouge  or  latulti  of  mankind.  Mr.  Conwxy  id  hit  tnuiocn  wu 
mild  aod  UDaffectcd.  spiriicd  in  his  conduct,  and  if  doc  a  achoLir.  w» 
distiagiuEbcd  by  u  love  for  reading  and  stody. 
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TAr  Sirtmhfr.}  [-'^^iJi  181I- 

Ws  went  on  Monday  to  *ee  young  Mr.  Kcan  in  I.ov^t'  y&^t, 
wich  the  iotcotioD  of  cxprcsaing  an  opinion ;  but  wc  have  nothing  la 
add  in  the  way  of  ciitictim  to  what  we  have  already  uid.  We  will 
however  in  (o  delicite  a  matter  venture  on  two  generAt  remarki  for 
our  own  Ratisfaction,  and  wc  should  hope  for  thai  of  othcri.  The 
fiTft  is,  it  appears  to  ua  clear  that  Mi.  Kean,^i<n.,  will  never  make 
BO  great  an  actor  aa  hi»  father;  and  if  not,  he  had  better  reit 
contented  with  hit  father')  fame.  The  Martjuis  of  Douro  does  oot* 
wc  daresay,  think  of  lighting  the  batiJc  of  Waterloo  over  again : 
why  then  should  the  boo  of  Mr.  Kean  wiah  to  lay  up  any  hard- 
earoed  and  doubtful  theatrical  laurelii  oi  hi*  own  I  The  crammed 
pit  of  Covcnt-Gaidcti  it  his  Mount  St.  Jcao:  the  third  act  oiOthdh 
nhould  be  bit  escutcheon  and  his  hereditary  coat-of-arma.  A  pettt- 
fogging,  cringing  lawyer,  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  ruffians,  ia  mule  a 
lord,  and  ennobles  a  race  of  ciphers:  if  this  is  right,  then  why 
should  not  a  man  of  genius  reflect  tome  of  bit  glory  on  those  n«xt 
to  him,  and  leave  the  dower  of  hit  great  name  to  his  inuoediatc 
posterity  I  Because  the  gratitude  of  the  public  is  insincere,  and 
aobility  a  mere  siatc-triclc  It  ii  not  sentiment,  but  serrility,  that 
inclines  us  to  pay  respect  to  a  long  line  of  noblci  or  of  princes. 
Take  from  the  Marquit  of  Douro  bis  estate  orSirathliclds^y,  and  in 
a  few  years  he  might  be  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  'I  met  news- 
paper would  not  subscribe  five  |>ounds  to  help  him  out.  If  Mr.  Kcan 
had  left  a  hundred  ihouund  pounds  behind  him,  his  son  might  hare 
sat  for  a  close  borough,  or  have  made  a  '  vulgar '  Minister  of  Stale. 
Wc  Jo  think  there  should  be  come  distinctive  Tniirk,  some  ribboB 
of  a  Legion  of  Honour,  with  the  smallest  possible  reversion  of 
iadcpendeDCC,  some  Tyburn  ticket  of  merit,  reserved  for  the  sotia 
of  the  Mutes  and  the  bastards  of  fortune,  to  exempt  them  alike  from 
starring  and  the  office  of  tcrrJDg  the  public  (which  is  much  the  same 
thine)  for  three  generations.     People  talk  of  binh  as  necessary  to 
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honour  aod  to  power :  did  not  the  pope*,  the  tons  of  peaiante  «r 
ofnobodjr,  set  their  feet  upon  the  nccki  of  monirchi?  People  calk 
of  the  umiari  preieniioni  of  author*  and  mni  of  intclteci  in  mod^ro 
time* :  aid  not  the  prieeti  (the  learned  men  of  their  diy)  come  in  as 
the  first  csute  between  heaven  nnd  the  nobtes^  Why  then  taunt 
the  flame  of  genius  with  being  nrch-boni  i  It  is  the  dotage  of  a 
prejudice  to  do  so.  We  repeat,  the  sons  of  celebrated  men  are 
hardly  olT:  tJie  example  of  their  pareota  (loeethcf  witli  neccBsilj) 
urgci  tliem  to  do  something :  (hat  very  examo^,  from  being  too  near, 
and  aIino«t  seeming  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  exertion,  precludes 
the  potsibility  ofsucceae.  Even  where  the  genius  might  be  the  samci 
the  imitiiiian  and  also  the  hittiiiutl  !<lea  of  doing  ■omething  extra- 
ordinary  without  knowing  what,  is  prejudicial,  if  not  fatal ;  and  if 
they  wish  to  turn  out  anything,  tlicy  should  strike  into  a  path  the 
opposite  of  what  U  always  before  them.  Young  Kean  perhaps 
would  shine  na  .i  Ifniversity-wrangler,  or  a  conveyancer  under  the  bar  j 
and  the  son  of  a  Dbilosoplicr  should  go  to  court!  Again,  Mr.  Kean  is 
said  by  his  friends  to  be  a  promising  young  acior.  We  have  nothing  to 
■ay  to  that ;  but  we  will  tell  him  one  thing,  there  i*  no  such  person  us  a 
promising  actor.  It  is  here,  aa  io  all  similar  pursuits,  performance  ot 
nothing.  Wc  do  not  say  no  great  actor  improves,  but  no  actor  becomes 
great  by  improvement.  The  sun  is  seen  as  soon  as  it  appeals  above 
the  horizon :  there  ii  the  same  glory  round  it6  rising  and  its  setting : 
•0  may  it  always  be  with  the  sun  of  gcniut,  which  is  the  lamp  of  the 
world!  Garrick  fell  as  it  were  from  the  clouds:  Mr.  Kean's 
father  rose  at  once  from  obscurity.  The  late  Mr.  Kembic  was  the 
only  actor  that  we  remember  to  have  attained  to  the  lint  ntnk  by 
gradual  adrances;  uid  he  was  tusuined  In  his  progress  by  great 
Katclincss  of  manner  and  advaolages  of  person.  In  general,  those 
who  itre  always  improving  on  themselves,  are  surpaascd  by  others, 
and  complain  that,  .-is  they  are  about  to  seize  the  wreath  of  fame, 
it  is  snatched  from  them  by  some  bolder  and  more  fortunate 
hand.  We  do  not  presume  to  sit  on  Mr.  Kcan'a  qtuiKium  meruit 
— we  will  not — hut  if  he  in  not  likely  to  become  a  ^rtt-raie  actor, 
hii  nsnic  forbids  him  to  be  aught  less.  If  he  knows  our  tone  in 
•peaking  when  we  arc  serious  oi  merely  splcneiici  he  will  know  that 
these  remark!  are  dicuted  by  anything  but  a  feeling  hostile  to  liim. 

A  new  melo-dramatic  entertainment  succeeded,  called  The  DunA 
Savoyard  anJ  Uj  Monity.  The  story  is  tn  few  words,  as  follows: 
The  CovBt  Muldti'au  having  been  condemned  to  die  (wc  know  not 
why — for  these  inventions  plunge  us  at  once  in  latA'tat  w<)  hie  wife 
accompanied  by  their  littFc  child  appears  suddenly  on  the  eiagc  with 
a  pardon  for  him.     The  ferryman  at  Ober  Wesel,  however,  refuses 
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to  cvry  her  up  the  river,  a*  the  hour  it  too  bt« ;  and  «he  !>  Is 
dcmir,  vhco  the  Savojrard,  wiUi  the  auinsncc  of  hi*  raookcy, 
uoderukM  lo  conrry  her  to  the  place  of  deatinarioa.  They  arrive 
■■fely  at  the  Falls  of  the  Gienfelis,  near  the  uli-mtDe,  in  which  her 
buaband  is  confined,  when  they  a.tc  aitackcd  by  a  t»ad  of  robbers 
who  take  a  number  of  viiluahle  ornamenta  fiom  her,  and  among  the 
rett  the  morocco-me,  conuioini;  her  hiubxiid't  pardon  [  but  iMi,  it 
hn  pawiooacc  and  distracted  entreaty,  the  chief  rcttorcs  in  a  6c  of 

Eneroiiiy,  and  vitJt  an  appropriate  speech  for  a  Gemun  robber, 
eaotime,  the  monkey  contrive*  to  pick  the  p;irdon  out  of  the  caae, 
and  bide  it  in  a  crericc  of  the  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  be  nts 
grinning,  the  demon  of  niiachicf  and  meddlcsoimcncss.  When  the 
Cotinien  nrrivr*  nt  the  prison,  nhe  accordingly  mi ases  what  the  had 
built  all  her  hopes  apoo,  but  the  deccirei  the  jailor  aod  tKapes  wiUi 
ber  husband,  also  by  the  aid  of  the  Savoyard  and  the  aextroiu 
MarmeKtne.  I'hcy  itre  purtued  :ind  overtaken  just  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  precious  document  had  been  loit ;  and  iu  the  Count  it 
about  to  be  ahoi,  in  conformity  to  his  sentence,  which  he  reads  and 
very  Bentimentally  and  loyally  approves,  the  monkey  betrays  the 
hiding-place  of  the  pardon,  which  the  frantic  Coumtii  eagerly  rescues 
from  his  Krasp,  and  the  whole  ends  happily.  Mrs.  W.  West  played 
the  heroine,  and  looked  forlorn  ind  interesting.  Mri.  Barrymore 
was  Pifine,  the  Dumb  Savoyard,  and  made  a  very  pretty  boy.  As 
to  the  nimble  MarmovlU  (Master  V/icland),  tf  it  depended  on  us, 
we  would  make  him  skip.  Our  old  ac<iujintance  Joiio  has  left  a 
numerous  pro;;eny  behind  him,  and  we  are  afraid  we  ^all  never  lee 
the  end  of  the  breed.  Why,  in  the  midsi  of  the  beautiful  and 
enchanting  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  [so  admirably  repre- 
sented in  this  piece)  must  we  hsive  .in  artilicial  monster  staring  us  in 
the  face  like  an  ugly  lookinfi-glais  the  whole  time.  We  have  no 
]).i!ience  on  this  point.  We  oe?er  could  bear  to  see  that  branch  of 
the  tpecies  on  or  olf  the  itnge,  and  would  shoot  them  like  the  man  in 
Cnndidc,  even  at  a  risk  of  similar  consequences.  We  hare  no  need 
of  a  menagerie  in  a  play-bouse ;  the  money  taken  at  the  door  on  such 
occasions  should  be  a  deodand  to  the  proprietors  of  Exeter-Chaoge. 
We  wiah  the  77m'/,  in  its  grartty,  wmild  take  up  the  subject,  and 
with  iu  leaden  mace  drive  these  hnn  nahirt  aod  nauseous  dowik- 
mnadrtt  from  the  scene. — We  did  not  recover  our  equanimity  till 
Miss  Footc,  as  Mtggy  Mae^ijpia,  and  ber  pretty  Highland  dress,  put 
us  into  good  humour  ;  and  O'Kcefe's  song  of  T'stumt  twang  riartllo, 
between  Gitty  and  Russell,  scattered  every  panicle  of  bile  in  a  roar 
of  laughter. 
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Comrt-  C  AUIH. 

Thb  holiday  attraction  of  the  wc«k  tat  bc«a  a  itMlo-drama  called 
Tudiiomla,  uid  lo  be  founded  oa  a  fact  which  hapjjcned  in  Junaica 
fil'iy  yeaiK  jgo.  The  intercn  lurm  oa  a  black  Korccim  who  *teali 
her  master's  child  out  of  revenge,  on  an  oM  jjiraie  {Tutiilbmhii)  who 
nioa  away  with  a  iiiuUttO'girl  for  love,  and  oii  the  lilowing-up  of  the 
vend  in  which  they  trt  nail  foi  Africa,  by  the  careleuoetH  of  a  tailor 
OD  board  (Bbnchard)  who  sett  lire  to  the  powder-magazine  with  the 
conicntB  of  hit  tobacco-pipe.  There  wai  a  great  deal  of  biude,  and 
a  want  of  interett  in  this  piece.  The  pfomioent  trait  waa  the  acting 
of  Keeky,  who  is  called  'for  »h9rtnc»s*  Goliah,  Thi*  gentleman 
re&ily  aoiwcrs  to  Falsii^t  (lcvcri]Jtioi)  of  '  a  man  made  after  luppcr 
of  a  cheeae- paring.'  Re  is  a  ihrnl  of  comedy;  a  pocket-Liaton. 
He  ii  great  in  little  pant,  and  inakcs  an  amming  approach  to  a 
DoncDlity. — The  Minor  Theaitea  liavc  each  had  their  doycIucs  during 
the  week,  and  been  tolerably  «ucce«Kful.  The  critici  arc  divided  on 
the  temper  and  behaviour  of  -lohn  Bull  at  this  Nenson.  Some  (,ay  he 
was  lumpish  and  leaden  at  Dtury-l.anv  on  Monday,  othctf,  that  he 
waa  in  all  his  glury  at  Corrnt-Garden  on  the  tame  cfentng.  It  la 
from  seeing  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  prevail  in  the  moit 
aotfacniic  reports  that  we  piopone  thorily  to  publJih  two  Enammtn  a 
week,  to  set  the  town  right  in  these  and  such-like  jurticuUrs,  and  to 
save  them  tlie  trouble  of  coosuluDg  the  daily  paper*  altogether.  Ai 
to  Jaha'a  bchttviout,  plcaacd  or  tulky,  drunk  or  sober,  wc  oever 
could  see  any  dilferencc  in  it.  Where  we  were,  a  man  stood  up  on 
a  bench  in  the  pit,  and  another  insisting  on  hit  getting  down,  and  on 
hi*  rciuial  tlircjtening  to  call  him  out  the  next  d«y,  the  fust  made 
jtnswcr— ' Aj-e,  if  your  miutcr  will  let  you!  '^'Master!  what  do 
you  mean  by  that?  1  have  no  mnftet:  1  come  and  go  where  I 
please  ! '  The  women  now  interfered,  and  one  of  them  chipped  her 
handkerchief  to  her  husband's  mouth  to  prevent  lurthcr  disajtrccables. 
All  an  Kngliehmaa's  ideuK  ate  modifications  of  hit  will;  and  it  is 
itraogc  that  with  ail  his  boasted  indepcodcacc  and  c<junUty,  he  thinks 
he  has  a  right  to  tiuult  every  one  who  la  not  a  better  man  than  him> 
self.  The  reason  in,  he  lias  no  respect  for  himself,  nor  consequently 
for  others,  except  for  some  external  advantage  of  wealth  or  situation; 
and  his  ill-humour  can  only  be  bribed  to  keep  the  peace  by  bis  self- 
inierest.  'Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen:' — we  are  sure 
that  this  at  Icail  may  be  isid  of  ill-manners. 

Turn  wc  from  them  to  the  French  play,  where  ihc  object  is  to 
enjoy  the  scene,  to  be  pleased  with  yourself,  and  not  to  insult  your 
neighbours,  or  inquire  which  i«  master  and  which  is  man.  There 
have  bcca  several  JtHUt  alt  very  crediubic  and  succcssruj,  Moaticui 
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Bcrtcche,  Madame  Bcaufrr,  and  Mademoitellc  Imu.  Wc  »w  the 
former  (who  ta  of  the  Madccnoiscllc  Mais  school,  lad  whoic  tooguc 
rum  futet  thui  a  incc-hortc)  in  the  E(oft  Jn  f^ei/larJt  with  Montieur 
Perlet,  who  pUy*  tht  jkiIou*  huihand  with  grest  point  and  spirit; 
but  aball  wc  add,  that  in  ibc  passionate  parts,  he  docs  not  M  cut 
enough,  there  is  tu  inieidicted  and  internal  nunner,  a  fidgeny  and 
confined  air,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  suhordiDate  part*  in 
which  be  uBualty  acu.  In  this  comedy,  a  geoilcman  puUs  off  bi< 
coat  on  the  sTagc,  which  ts  with  as  an  indecorum,  except  tn  faicc. 
We  mention  this  to  show  the  diJfereace  of  feeling  in  such  mattefs. 
Wc  miiKd  Pctlct  in  the  CietUi  of  Seapiii :  he  always  coatrivcs  lo 
tAeai  UB  of  our  favourite  Molicrc.  But  wc  had  a  full  ta^ur  of  him  in 
the  Anglauet pour  rirt.  And  these  are  our  fair  countrywomen — bo 
they  sit,  speak,  walk,  sin^.  and  dance,  in  the  eyes  of  forciftncrs! 
No,  it  ia  MoQsJcur  Pclifisic  and  Monsieur  Perlct— but  Tciy  like ! 
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rir  Sxoiunr.]  [AfrU  n,  iSlS. 

Tme  East  week  or  two  has  been  rich  in  ihcatricah;  Miis  StephcDi  in 
Lcvt  if  a  Villt^e,  where  the  scene  opens  with  those  two  young 
beauties  sHtiii^  in  a  bower  of  roacs  like  a  Rower  stuck  in  the  itotnachcr 
of  beauty,  and  where  that  unconscious  siren  'warbles  her  native 
wood-notes  wild '  with  such  simplicity  and  sweetness )  Charles 
Kemble  in  the  Jacoiuianl,  who  in  one  glorious  scent  plays  tragedy  and 
comedy  to  the  life,  and  in  one  short  moment  tastes  the  *  fierce 
extremes '  of  pleasure  and  agony,  of  life  and  death  ;  and  OikeUo,  with 
bumpers  and  three  time*  three ;  to  say  nothing  of  Madame  Veetris 
in  the  fnviiuibUi,  and  Mr.  John  Reeve  in  the  immortal  Major 
Situ-gfon.  Why  then  did  wc  take  no  notice  of  them  '.  Notice  we 
have  taken,  but  it  has  been  with  '  oui  mind's  eye,'  ta  'our  heart's 
core.'  II!  will  it  fare  with  us,  when  we  do  not  cHst  a  sidelong  glance 
at  thoce  pregnant  abridgments,  the  play-bilJs,  and  when  their  daunting 
contenta,  that  unfold  to  us  the  map  of  our  life,  no  toagcr  excite  a 
smile  or  a  aigh.  Any  one  who  pleatci  may  then  write  our  epitaph, 
though  it  will  not  be  worth  writing.  At  such  a  eczion,  for  instance, 
we  law  Mrs.  t>iddons  in  such  s  part  for  the  first  time  i  in  such  another, 
Kemble  walked  with  regal  air  acroH  the  stage,  and  hi*  suiely  brow 
needed  no  diadem  to  set  it  olT;  id  such  a  character  Bannister  was  in 
all  his  glory  ;  in  that,  Suen  vented  his  iciistiess  foUy  ;  here,  Munden 
went  the  whole  length  of  hid  face  i  here,  Lewis  was  all  life  and  air  s 
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here,  Jack  Palmer  wia  great  indeed ;  here,  King  wu  bittet  In  Tenth' 
tlotf,  lod  Mitt  Popt  romantic  in  jlutfrty  ;   t)i«n,  Mr».  Goodall  played 
thr  pitn  of  Ro4aM,  and  tripped  in  becoming  page's  attire  through 
the  foren  of  Ardennes  (days  and  years  Iod^  j»it ! )  ;  here,  Dignuin 
warbled  aa  jlimem  (before  we  had  heard  of  the  pesce  of  Amiens]  } 
and  here.  Mrs.  Jordan't  laugh  comes  over  the  hearii  and  if  it  hi* 
|>rown  dry  and  seared,    lillt  it   with  (he  rcmrmbr:tnce  of  joy  ar.d 
gladness  once  more,     Dodd  and  Parsons  hover  in  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  horizon,  but  gay  shadows,  airy  shapes.     Then  such-a^oc  took 
leave  of  the  st:age,  drawing  a  narrowei  circle  within  the  naitiral  circle 
of  his  bciog  i  then  Liston  appeared  in  the  Frnger-P^/,  looking  like  a 
fingerpost,  with  his  none  only  pointing  to  fwn  [   Eliiaton  in  W'ifA/  OiUf 
(will  he  never  now  'em  ?)  j  Maitlicwe  in  the  Bee-H'me,  at  busy  as  a 
bee;   Miss  Kelly  in  chnmberniaids;  Miss  O'Neill  in  heroines i  last, 
not  Icaat,  Mr.  Ke^in,  the  '  bony  jiri^er '  of  the  itagc,  who  has  knocked 
all    other  repuiatioos  and  his  own  on  the  hr»d.     What  a  hoat  of 
namca  and    recollections  ii   here!     How  many   more  are  omttlcd, 
Dsnics  that  have  embodied  famous  poets'  vertc  and  been  the  '  fancy's 
midwife,'  thai  have  jjbtldened  a  nation  and  made  life  worth  living  for, 
that  have  made  the  world  psss  Ib  review  as  a  gaudy  pAge»(ii,  and  set 
before  us  in  a  waking  dream  the  bodily  shapes  and  circumitances  of 
all  that  is  most  precious  in  joy  or  in  sorrow  !     AdcI  is  it  come  to  this, 
that  the  drama  is  accounted  vulgar  by  the  vulgar,  and  that  we  are  to 
cut  Our  old  acquaintances  the  players,  ibote  who  have  thrown  8  light 
upon  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening  of  our  day,  '  gay  crettuies  of 
the  element,  that  live  'i  th'  rainbow  and  play  in  the  plighted  clouds,' 
and  who  have  taken  us  so  many  hundred  times  to  ait  and  laugh  will) 
them, or  shed  'tears  such  km  angels  weep,'  »i  a  height  where  we  could 
look  down  at  the  sordid  of  the  earth — and  at  a  universe  of  Operaa, 
with  tbeir  naked ^urun/r/,  and  sense  and  soul  muffled  up  in  souod  to 
toit  the  callous  iwtc  or  ranker  gust  of  ears  polite !     We  may  have 
uid  ail  this  before-,  and  here  lies  the  misfortune  of  our  oflice.     A 
theatrical  audience  is  supposed  to  vary  every  night :  the  rtaJing  fui/k 
is  auumcd   to  be  always  the  same  body.     We  could  praise  Mr> 
Charles  Kemble't  acting  to  T'oung  Aftrufo/ every  lime  he  doe*  it,  and 
are  always  glad  to  think  he  is  goiog  to  play  what  does  sucb  credit  to 
his  art  and  gives  such  pleasure  to  others;  but  we  can  uy  nothing 
about  it,  having  once  expressed  our  opinios  to  that  efTeci.     An  actor 
repeats  a  Javounte  part  til)  farther  notice;  a  singer  may  he  tiuoreJ 
in  an  air  as  ofieo  as  his  friends  pleaic  ;  thank  God,  we  have  stock- 
pieces  that  never  wear  out:  but  who  ever  ventured  upon  reviving  a 
detunct  criticism  ?     It  might  pasit  with  the  million,  hut  some  good- 
natured  friend  would  bcUay  us.     The  writer's  secret  would  be  fouml 
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oui,  and  he  would  be  had  up  u  an  imponer.  NercTthclcu,  haviag 
mediuted  a  new  criticiini  (or  eulogy,  for  it  »  the  lame  thing) 
on  Mr.  Kean'i  Olhellv,  and  the  OTcrftowinj;  house  haviog  cKcWed  u* 
rroiD  (he  Ficc-Lui,  wc  venture  u{k>i>  borrowing  an  old  one;  and  if 
we  were  to  try,  we  do  not  know  that  we  could  menii  our  draught. 

'  Mr.  Kean'«  Olhelln  it,  wc  suppotCt  the  finest  piece  of  acting  in  the 
world.  It  ii  impos&ibtc  cither  to  describe  or  praise  it  adequately. 
We  bafe  never  wen  any  actor  ca  wrouglit  upon — «o  "  peq>Iexed  jo 
the  extreme."  The  energy  of  paixion,  ai:  it  expre«M«  itielf  in  action, 
is  ODt  the  most  icirilic  pert :  it  Is  the  agony  ofnt*  aoul,  chewing  itself 
in  looks  and  tones  of  voice.  In  one  furt,  where  he  littena  in  dumb 
despair  to  the  Jiend-like  tDsinuuiona  of  lagi),  he  preceoted  the  very 
face,  the  marble  aspect  of  Dante's  CemU  Ugeii»o.  On  his  6xcd  eye- 
lids "  horror  sal  plumed."  In  another  part,  where  a  gtcam  of  hope  or 
of  tenderness  returiti  to  luhdue  the  tumult  of  his  paasions,  his  voice 
broke  in  faulicring  acccnia  from  his  ovctcharecd  breast.  His  lips 
might  be  said  less  co  ultc;  words  than  to  distil  drops  of  blood  gusbiag 
from  his  heart.  An  instance  of  this  wu  in  his  pronunciation  of  the 
liae — 

"Of  one  that  Inved  not  *ri»cly,  but  too  well." 

The  whole  of  this  last  speech  was  indeed  given  with  exqiusite  force 
And  beauty.  We  only  object  to  the  vituJrncc  with  which  he  deliTcra 
the  last  line,  AnA  with  which  he  stabs  hiniGelf — a  lirulenc*  which 
Oiitlh  would  neither  feel  against  himself  at  the  nionienti  nor  against 
the  "turhaned  Turk"  (whom  he  had  slain)  at  such  a  distance  of 
time.  His  exclamation  od  seeing  his  wilv,  "  I  cannot  think  but 
Dtidtmona '/  honest,"  w.is  the  "  glorioui  triumph  of  exceeding  love." 
a  thought  flashing  conviction  on  his  mind,  and  irradiating  his  counte- 
nance with  joy,  like  sudden  sunshine.  In  fact  almost  every  scene  or 
sentence  in  this  extraordinary  exhibition  is  a  master-piece  of  natural 
passion.  The  convulud  motion  of  the  baudsi  ai^l  the  ioroluntary 
swelling  of  the  veins  in  the  forcliead,  in  some  of  the  moit  painful 
situations,  should  not  only  suggest  topics  of  criticaJ  piDcgynCi  but 
might  furnish  studies  to  the  painter  or  sculptor.' 

After  Ot/>ello  on  Wednesday,  Tht  mayor  of  GarrctI  followed 
'with  kindliest  change.*  Mr.  Reeve  played  M^or  Siurgeoit,  and 
Mr.  Kcelcy,  Jerry  Saeat,  Compaiisoos  aic  odious  :  ihtrtjort  tJicy 
arc  made.  Mr.  Kecley's  Jtrry  was  not  ao  good  as  Russell's  formerly; 
nor  Mr.  Reeve's  Major  SiurgeoK  equal  to  Dowton'i.  This  is  saying 
nothing,  for  both  those  performance*  were  of  the  very  fitst  water. 
Mr.  Keeley's  person  is  diminutive,  and  he  seems  the  natural  butt  of 
a  virago  :   Russell  was  a  goodly  man  of  hit  inches ;  it  was  his  spirit 
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only  cbat  waa  hcn'prckrd,  and  that  lubmtiuil  to  buffeu  aad  blow*. 
Doivton  again  wai  the  model  of  a  train-band  Captain  in  bia  own 
cttccm,  and  never  doubted  of  cbe  lacffablc  lupcrcority  of  bit  ows 

firrtCDSionB :  KctfC,  in  tbc  mid»  orhis  insolence  and  vapouring,  baa  a 
oolt  of  ^ixting  himBelf,  and  sc«  through  the  ridicnie  of  bia  own 
diaractcT.  He  buwcver  throws  much  humour  and  fanuitic  ibnudity 
into  tbc  parti  aJa-Litlon  t  but  hi*  drollery  is  conicioui  and  knowing, 
not  vacant  and  abtotmely  Epontaneoui,  bkc  that  of  hii  unrivatled 
prototype.  At  the  cad  of  the  farce,  there  waa  tome  diviiioa  of 
opinion  whether  the  piece  w»  not  low,  aa  if  chat  which  had  mainly 
driven  tach  manners  and  characters  almost  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
prctent  generation  wac  not  a  master-stroke  of  genius,  and  ia  fact  an 
hittorical  drama. 
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C  0  Y«irr-0*«DiM. 


Therb  ha>  been  a  new  farce  here  (called,  djiagtecably  enough,  Tht 
Lialr  Offipw^t").  If  Mr.  Peakc  u  one  of  the  most  amuiing  of  our 
farce  writera,  it  ia  becauae  he  pretend*  to  be  nothing  better.  He 
profcMCK  to  write  a  font,  not  a  gtaleel  comedy  \  and  he  generally 
luccccda  accordingly.  Oni  compiaim  againat  his  present  novelty  is, 
thai  unlike  mOM  of  hit  previous  onea,  it  is  not  ^uite  hro.iJ  enaa^. 
He  bimaelf  will  amilc  at  this  objection,  became  aMuredly  '«,  is  qintc 
broad  enough  where  it  is  broad.  Bui  it  ii  not  *  aa  iroad  as  it  ii  timg^ 
which  is  whAt  ill  farces  ought  to  be.  Young  ladies  as  well  bred  as 
they  arc  well  dressed,  and  young  gentlemen  '  to  match,'  arc  interloper! 
in  the  region  of  farce.  Let  Mr.  Pcakc  eschew  all  such  amiable 
inapidities,  and  be  will  do  well.  In  short,  let  him  cultivate  (be 
geitliSliti  of  life  not  a  step  farther  than  they  lall  in  with  the  case 
(aaytbing  but  gcoteell  of  Mr,  Wrench ;  and  then  he  cannot  go  vety 
Eur  wrong.  Above  all,  let  him  have  aoihiog  to  say  to  young  ladies 
who  arc  a  whit  more  like  Lady  Teaxle  than  Mis*  Kelly  is.  They  arc 
ticklish  handling  in  all  caeca;  and  in  hia  there  is  ao  annveriog  for  the 
miachief  they  may  do. 

'  Crabbed  age  and  voulh 
Cannot  live  together"} — 

and  no  more  can  the  nlira-ridicvlous  and  the  flat  common-place — Mr. 
Keclcy  as  a  Savoyard  otgnn-boy,  and  Miss  Coward  ua  a  sensitive 
ichool-girl.  The  contrast  (m>  to  speak)  does  not  harmoni/.e.  jiu 
rtjtt,  the  name  of  the  new  farce  U  the  worst  thing  belonging  to  iu 
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It  iacludci  K  fbx-huDuan  Admni,  pUycd,  or  rather  workedt  with 
great  cScci  by  Banlcy;— «  bluff  and  blutuieriiig  boatswain,  vhkh 
Fau-cett  acted  to  the  life,  that  ii  to  lay,  tamewhat  disajirceftbly; — i, 
(Krton  wcftrifiji  a  white  hat  and  pea-crMti  |>ant3laona,  tbtag*  alway* 
enough  to  make  thi-  sijiht  of  Mr.  Wrench  |)lratant ;  a  suppoaitioua 
tpinuer  ( M n.  Direnpon],  who  tumH  »ut  to  be  tlie  pttreai  of  oee  of 
tNc  '  iittle  otFi>pri(ig«,'  her  brother  th«  Adntlrni  ocing  Mmilarly  situated 
oa  to  the  other ;- — and  5nally,  the  *  otTspnaga '  thcmsclTca,  pJaycd  (at 
aforesaid)  by  Misti  Goward  and  Mr.  Keeley,  and  about  whom  there 
U  a  good  deal  of  inj>entOiu  eijwivoque  which  touches  upon  the  extrene 
edge  where  such  tiuitcn  are,  oow-a-days,  so  apt  to  fall  over.  They 
fKUj  nearly  did  so  on  the  abore  occasion,  which  has,  no  doubt| 
induced  Mr.  Peake  to  make  the  proper  tacrificei  to  the  Hosplcioiu 
delicacy  of '  some  pcopk's  ears.' 

KiHc'i  Thiatrs. 

Deit  Giovanni  waj  played  at  ihit  theatre  on  Thursday  for  the 
beoeBt  of  Madame  Caraduri,  in  which  Madenioii«Ile  ScmUg  luitained 
the  part  of  Datma  jlnna  with  great  truth  asd  etfcct- 

Wc  (aid  something  lately  oa  ihc  company  at  the  holiday  theatres; 
ve  have  something  to  say  on  the  company  at  the  Opera.  We 
have  little  heeitation  in  stating  (we  apeak  of  the  pit)  that  irk  iti  way 
it  is  quite  as  bad :  from  boisietoiu  rudcoess  and  familiarity  it  rises 
into  distance  and  supcrciliousncsa.  If  for  instance  at  the  Surrey 
or  the  Coburgyou  see  two  fellows  (quarrelling  which  is  the  master 
and  which  is  the  man,  at  ihe  King's  Theatre  you  bear  an  elegant 
discourse  on  'the  higher  and  the  lower  ordera.'  A  critic  at  CoTeni* 
Garden  or  Drury.Lane  thinks  Sadler's  Wells  or  the  Hast  Loodoo 
Aw :  a  critic  of  the  iclf'samc  sump,  but  one  of  softer  pbiose,  pro- 
nounces the  condemnation  of  the  drama  in  good  set  terms  as  altogether 
exploded  in  the  tiuhionable  circles,  and  as  flourishing  most  in  our 
tnaoufacturing  towns  and  the  semi-barbarous  states  uf  North  Amcricit. 
You  hear  another  take  up  the  lamentable  theme  of  an  interval  in  the 
succession  of  regular  Opera-singers,  as  if  it  were  a  pause  in  nature  j; 
and  when  notwithttiindiog  be  hu  heard  Uraham  ling  very  well  in 
*  ifAi  hauie,'  rcpeatinj^  the  words  as  if  the  atmosphere  at  the  Hay- 
market  wafted  other  sounds  than  common  ait,  and  music  were  a 
geographical  distinction.  Thus  it  is  that  an  Engliihman  is  always 
pinning  his  faiih  on  placet  and  persons ;  and  (hat  he  cannot  arrive 
(for  the  aoul  of  him,  let  him  be  taught  and  trammelled  bow  he  will) 
at  the  contemplation  of  an  abstract  idea ;  and  yet  the  booby  talks  of 
relinement.  He  has  no  conception  of  anything  hut  from  the  situaiion 
where  he  finds  it ;  or  the  ligurc  it  makes  in  the  eyes  of  tome  one  as 
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w»e  li  himielf ;  or  from  itf  being  a  foil  lo  lome  dcfeci  la  ochert. 
You  heir  none  of  this  gabble  at  the  Thtatrt  Fran^isii,  or  tlie  Italun 
Opera  in  Paris  about  Uicic  exploded  authoii  Racine  and  Moli^C)  oi 
Uie  low  buffbonrry  of  the  Thtatrt  dts  Varitiii,  because  they  oader- 
Itand  or  relJih  both :  we,  unfortunately,  who  underetand  snd  feliih 
oeiibcri  arc  obliged  to  create  an  aniiicial  admiratioa  of  what  is  exacic 
out  of  OUT  conwmpl  for  what  is  native,  and  pamper  our  pretenuoDi  to 
refinement  by  coDstmUy  dweUicg  on  the  vulgarity  of  the  lower  ordere. 
Delightful  ti  is  tu  hear  tlic  Frenchwomen  speaking  of  'the  vulgu 
Gnglifhwomen'  in  a  lumpi  as  these  lamc  HngUihwomcn  spcalc  of  all 
the  rett  of  their  country-women  !  In  France,  to  laugh  and  weep  (at 
IcaK  with  the  comic  or  the  tragic  Mu«e}  ii  not  held  vulgar.  All  wit 
is  not  confined  to  a  thakc  of  the  loc,  nor  all  BrnK:  to  the  *c{uall  of  an 
Opera-«ingei,  though  they  dance  and  give  concerts  as  well  as  we. 
But  in  bngLind  c»ir  object  is  not  tlie  pursuit  of  plea«ure,  but  to  run 
away  from  the  pleasures  of  others;  and  when  atanc  for  the  drama  or 
uything  else  becomes  a  little  cotniuon,  we  grow  sulliy  and  insenaible 
by  way  of  being  spiritual  and  refined.  We  nee  no  other  rclineineiit 
ID  the  caic,  unlcu  the  getting  rid  of  thought  and  feeling  it  a  proof  of 
reliaenieot ;  and  rhcjiguriitiiei  at  the  Opera  arc  an  Lnicmiiediatc  link,  a 
■oft  imperceptible  gradation,  between  the  grosaneiii  of  human  |MstioD 
and  the  abcence  of  all  human  tympathy.  Do  the  upper  claiscs  speak 
in  recitative^  Do  they,  in  answer  to  a  common  question,  vault  into 
ttkc  air^  Pcrhapt  a  Noble  Duke  might  make  one  of  his  ipecchci 
intelligible  by  tinging  it,  or  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  Com  question 
by  calling  out  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  dance  a  mmuet  with  himl 
Wc  import  Opera- sin  gets,  dancer),  kinasl  Liberal  land!  That 
knows  its  own  dcticicncica  in  what  is  rchncd  and  elevated!  Happy, 
that  i(  finds  others  to  ready  to  oblige  it !  All  that  they  get  from  us, 
i«  hard  blows  or  hard  cash ;  all  that  w«  get  from  them,  is  policeacM 
and  luxury  !  In  a  word  the  question  comes  to  this — Art  the  Eng/ui 
ait  timiiaHj  vulgar  jw^t  or  not  ?  If  all  that  they  have  of  their  own 
is  vulgar  sod  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the  upper  clasws,  then  the 
unavoidable  inference  is  tliat  the  upper  classca  ihcmtclvrs  arc  unworthy 
to  see  anything  better,  aod  arc  the  inuKt  vulgar,  faUiionable  audience 
in  Europe.  If  wc  have  the  least  possible  capacity  for  the  fine  aita, 
namdy,  dancing,  nuisic,  patnuug,  then  wc  must  be,  in  spite  of  letters- 
patent  of  nolnnty,  or  a  box  at  the  opera,  or  a  chaprau-iriu,  or  an 
opera-glue,  the  wont  possible  judgft  of  them;  and  if  we  would  be 
anything  at  all,  must  set  up  foe  something  ckc.  Indeed,  the  effects 
are  plain  enough.  There  is  that  little  Brocard  ;  she  was  at  one  time 
a  model  of  voluptuous,  Uncuishing  grace;  but  it  was  thrown  away 
upon  the  higher  orders,  and  she  now  docs  nothing  but  walk  on  the 
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I  of  her  toea.  The  little  triller,  the  that  we  have  pnited  lo  often! 
H  arc  after  all  in  >uch  matters  s  Birtlcmy-fair  audicDcc — or  for  a 
turobtcr't  ahow  I  Ii  Madame  Puu  a  fiirouritc  with  the  great  vulgar  ? 
Not  in  the  lewt.  They  hear  her  fame,  but  not  her.  Whii  piteoa*, 
vacant  upccu  in  the  fitic  fcntlctnan  in  the  pit  the  first  oight  of 
Modemoitcllc  Sontag's  appearance !  And  what  would  they  not  hawe 
given  [before  committinj;  thenuelTet  beyond  an  appUune  which  might 
be  construed  iatoa  Koodoatuicd  cncoufaKcmcnt)  to  kfiow  what  the 
ncwipapcrs  would  »ay  the  next  day!  What  then  is  the  amount  of 
thii  exduRive  preference  and  ^tidioni  superiority  of  fiihionnble  taste  t 
Merc  anoyance  and  aiTcctatioD.  Look  at  the  men  in  the  pit.  Arc 
they  in  raptures  with  the  killet  ot  the  muttc'  They  are  wldy 
occtt|iied  in  thinking  how  they  tbemaelvee  look,  whether  their  coat  ii 
of  the  right  cut,  their  crarat  properly  cicd,  sod  whether  their  next 
neighbour  is  food  enough  for  them  to  apeak  to.  Each  opeia-bcau 
ou^t  to  have  a  glasi-caae  over  him  to  keep  him  within  a  eeruia 
prcciie  iphcic  of  dandy  rcpuIaiTcnei*  and  iclf-importancc.  In  an 
O.  P.  row  you  arc  in  danjicr  of  being  knocked  down  :  in  the  itU/J^e 
of  the  Opera-house,  every  one  seems  in  feat  of  touching  his  neighbour*! 
elbow.  The  disagreeable  either  in  thought  or  action  is  inteporable 
from  our  fogf  and  sea-coal  tirei.  Look  at  ihc  women  in  the  boxes. 
Arc  they  at  their  case  f  Or  do  they  not  keep  one  fixed  attitude,  or 
elie  loll,  and  Jaugh,  and  atarc  without  meaning^  The  great  thing  'i 
not  to  Bccm  10  take  an  interest  ;  and  this  is  not  difficult,  where  none 
it  felt.  If  to  paint,  to  dress,  in  intrigue,  and  be  insensible,  ii  the 
height  of  refinement,  then  ihe  women  in  the  lobbies  arc  even  more 
refined  than  they.  Do  wc  then  subscribe  to  this  total  disqualification 
of  the  English  character?  No:  we  have  hearts  and  heads  for  otiier 
things  beiidei  the  mechanism  of  the  semes.  We  hive  books,  which 
we  send  through  the  heart  of  ail  Europe  i  but  our  people  of  fatbloii 
and  our  parade  of  gentility  are  the  laughing-^tock  of  the  world.  One 
service  which  the  work  on  J.ord  Bynn  and  /»/  Cmtan^Qranei  has 
done  the  public,  one  olTcncc  it  has  ^iven  to  the  iniolent  few,  is  that  it 
■hews  that  ei,-en  the  strongest  minds  are  not  exempt  from  the  shallow- 
neH  and  pcdantr/  of  this  kind  of  jargon.  The  Noble  Poet  lomewhere 
says  that  he  ai>d  Tom  Moore  wrote  well,  because  he  himself  irom 
birth,  and  Mr.  Moore  from  circumstances  (ciicumslances  indeed  !] 
moved  in  the  fashionable  world.  If  this  were  all,  we  should  have 
some  tboDsasidn  of  fine  geniuses  come  out  every  ycaii  '  the  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write  with  ease ! '  Why,  instead  of  openmg  the 
casket  to  examine  the  contenls,  are  we  to  be  always  looking  at  the 
outside  ?  Or  why,  having  found  a  jewel  in  it,  persist  that  the  wrapper 
was  coarse  birown  paper  ?     When  we  hear  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
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gnu  country  whose  aames  are  Dot  inKnb«d  in  the  Red  Book,  or  who 
ut  not  cramnxd  taw  the  itiHiag,  glittering  atmovphcrc  of  the  King'i 
Theatre,  tti^atiscd  with  the  iwccpiog  epithet  of  '  ihc  lower  ordert,* 
our  patience  is  a  little  out  at  elbowi,  aad  the  aniwer,  we  Cezr,  will  not 
come  from  the  peo  alone!  What  ii  it  that  my  Lord-Duke  briaga 
with  him  from  the  ContiBCDt— that  he  ahewi  to  hit  fellow- travellers 
a«  a  precious  niriosiiy — that  tie  folds  up  and  unfolds  with  such  care  t 
la  it  a  catneo,  a  drawing  by  Kaphaeli  i  bit  of  Claude  ?  It  is  a  copy 
of  the  Grtat  Tun  of  HeidrlSetg !  When  did  the  polite  world  think 
it  allowable  for  the  last  time  to  throng  to  the  bnglish  theatre  in 
crowds  and  with  llieir  expectation)!  excited  to  Ihc  utmott  ?  To  see 
young  Mr.  Kean,  a  boy  just  come  from  Htoa  {clotsiral  reminin- 
ceoce ! )  in  the  pan  of  Norvai  I  Or  to  sec  the  hot  tie- conjuror,  or  a 
thing  born  with  a  crown  on  its  bcftJ,  or  aoy  other  rare  and  striking 
oovcily !     Sparc  ui,  man  of  faHhioa,  io  the  oamc  of  refinement ! 
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Tir  BxtmiMr.'\  {May  M,  iSaS. 

C(WSf<T-CAaDIN. 

On  TiKwiay,  tlie  Beggart'  Oftra  was  acted  here ;  or  rather,  half 
the  B^an  Opera  10  half  a  house.  This  is  m  it  HhouM  be :  if  the 
MaDsgera  start  and  shrug  up  their  ahouldrrs  at  one  half  of  a  play, 
the  public  will  shrink  from  the  other.  It  is  always  wrong  to  cry 
ilait  &fh.  We  suspect  some  clerical  critic,  some  Jfrrmy  ColUtr  ai 
the  itmts,  has  had  a  hand  in  this:  what  have  ihete  reretcnd  divines 
10  do  witli  profane  stage>pUys,  any  more  than  poets  and  noreliiu 
with  writing  hyjermoiu i  bverything  in  our  day  ia  turned  topiy* 
turvy :  nothing  prevails  but  '  vanilyi  chaotic  vioity.'  The  conse- 
<]uaicc  of  this  sort  of  slur  and  neglect  thrown  upOD  the  piece  ii,  that 
it  it  indilferenily  acted.  There  is  not,  in  the  expressive  green-room 
phraw,  '  a  Kaad  in  the  houw  ' :  and  without  that,  the  performer  hat 
DO  heart  to  proceed.  A  player  can  no  more  act  with  sjririi  unless  he 
wen  tiK  relleaion  of  his  excellences  in  the  looks  and  satisfaction  of 
tbe  sndience,  than  a  ftac  lady  can  dreu  without  a  looking-glass.  He 
makes  u  hit  and  it  fails  of  elFecl ;  he  is  therefore  thrown  out,  and  the 
next  lime  he  doe*  wrong  or  he  does  nothing.  Frii-h  (Meadows) 
picks  a  pocket  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  being  detected  by  the  pit :  Miss 
Kelly  is  thockcd  at  the  part  oi Luty,  snd  ilounces  and  elbows  through 
it  at  if  she  wished  to  get  out  of  it,  putting  a  negative  on  an  ttKore  that 
is  likely  to  detain  her  fire  minutes  longer  in  Mcwg4itc  :  Miss  Stephens 
(the  charming  Poiiy)  is  frightened  at  the  interest  she  might  inspire, 
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and  h  lock  to  '  watte  her  cwMtuMn  on  .1  hlarkguarti  sat  :  the  CaptA 
(Mr.  Wood)  ia  the  only  person  who  standi  fire  on  the  tiTtug 
occaiion.  Thii  gcnilrman  is  the  best  Mathtath  we  hiTC  seen  for  a 
long  time  (for  in  criticinn  as  in  law  we  mutt  have  our  itatute  of 
liniiudoiu}— 'Riore  of  a  gentleman  than  IndedoD,  a  better  linger 
than  Davies,  less  affected  than  Young,  lc*s  finical  than  SiDclaiTi  u 
•pretty  a  fellow'  ai  Madimc  Vesiri*— good-looking,  gsllani.deboiHiir, 
and  vocal.  Bartley  ij  too  '  BpieDctic  nnd  ruh '  tor  JL«<iiH,  who 
should  be  tullro  and  hardened  ai  his  priion-walli :  Blanchard  ri  noC 
round  and  set  enough  for  Peaefmm,  his  figure  dangling  and  hit  voice 
crackling  like  a  lawyer's  parchment ;  Mr>.  Darcnport  alone  remained 
in  her  original  muilin  apron,  silk  gown,  and  pinners  (a  Sybil,  yet 
how  unlike  a  propheleis ! }  10  overlook  and  voader  at  the  deaolation 
of  the  elastic  scene.  We  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  there  i» 
ii  time  for  eTcrythinjt,  and  that  good  playt  must  give  place  10  bad 
ones.  It  is  not  possible  (with  a  mixed  audience)  to  keep  alive  the 
ridicule  of  manners  after  the  maoncre  theni»civc«  hare  ccMed,  nor  ti> 
preacTTC  them  in  the  apiril  of  wii*  or  exhibit  tfacm  eren  in  mock- 
heroics.     The  stage  is  bui  the  counterpart  of  exiuing  foUiea — 

*  And  wb«n  th«  (tale  of  Nork  w«t  out, 
Olf  fell  Ehe  tytnpalhetic  inout-' 

Howercr,  ttie  Beggart'  O^a  has  run  a  eenniry.  That's  pretty 
well.  Oh  Georje  Colntan  the  Vounger,  Meurs.  Reynolds  and 
Morton,  bow  will  you  rejoice,  could  you  lift  up  yotir  heads  a  hundred 
years  hence,  and  see  a  bve-act  play  of  yonrs  cni  down  to  a  on»4Ct 
farce !  It  is  not  (hat  there  are  not  pltniy  of  rognes  and  pickpocket! 
at  preKTit  {  but  the  Mufc  ii  avene  to  IooIe  chat  way ;  the  iraagiaaiion 
has  taken  a  higher  flight ;  wit  and  humour  do  not  flow  in  thai  dirty 
channel,  picking  the  grains  of  gold  ont  of  it.  Innead  of  descending, 
we  aspire;  and  the  age  hac  a  lublime  fioni  gircn  to  it  to  contemplate 
the  heaven  of  diawing-roomi  and  the  milkyway  of  fashion.  You 
are  aikrd  if  you  like  Fielding,  as  if  it  were  a  ctatuteshle  olTence ;  and 
h  wt>  juatiy  observed  the  other  day  in  a  comparison  between  Dt  Vtrt 
and  Cwatt  Finhimi,  that  in  1  refioed  period  like  ours,  a  rogue  riois  at 
nothing  short  of  heing  Prime-Minister!  In  n  wroni,  the  French 
Revolution  h&s  tpoilcd  .-ill,  like  a  great  «oac  thrown  into  a  well  *  vnth 
hollow  and  rueful  rumble,'  and  left  no  two  ideas  in  ilie  public  miod 
bn  those  of  high  and  low.  The  jealousy  of  gentility,  the  horror  of 
being  thought  vuigsr,  has  put  ao  end  to  the  hannlcM  dmUt-mltitJrt 
of  wit  and  humour;  and  the  glancing  lights  and  shades  of  life 
(nothing  without  each  other]  are  susk  into  the  dull  night  of  insipidiiy 
and  aficctatioD.     So  be  it,  and  *o  it  wiJt  be!     Yet  'we  have  heard 
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the  chimes  »t  mldtiight '  for  all  thin,  and  paji*ed  over  Hounalow  ud 
Bagihot,  not  without  a  twinge  of  the  recollection  of  other  tiinc»i  M 
well  M  reipofuiT«  to  the  namea  of  Pope,  of  Gay,  nod  Queenibcrry'i 
Duchnsl  Nor  i«  it  to  long  uftce  we  hnve  kcb  good  computy  aod 
full  houeca  grace  the  rcpreacntAtioo  of  Tybum-trec :  wc  remember 
old  Sir  John  Sjltreiiiei  among  others  (with  wc  believe  hia  two 
dovghiera)  who  had  a  keen  relish  for  an  execution,  and  utedfaMly 
cootcmplatcd  under  black  biuby  eycbrowi  that  irrefragable  order  of 
ideas  (as  Mr.  Hobbci  calla  it]  'the  thief,  tbc  jodgc,  and  the 
gallowK;'  utui  Mr.  Vanniuatt,  who  tmtled  with  codacJous  aimpltdty 
at  the  satirical  BllusioDB  to  MioiitcrB  of  State,  might  be  suppoKd.  to 
be  comparing  the  tcrieiKBi  and  point  of  Gay'a  itylc  with  his  own 
*woldi  and  tholds,'  and  seemed  to  think  that  aothing  but  an 
ntanfelicaf  houtcbicakcr  was  wu3tinf>  to  the  pctfcction  of  the  plot! 
— Wc  could  not  suy  out  //  Rait  for  Dmner,  though  insitcd  by 
Mr.  Wrench, — who  hss  become  in  hungry  as  a  hunter  of  lace, — but 
made  the  bc«t  of  our  way  to  the  other  houic  (old  Dniry)  in  search 
of  a  criticism.  We  could  almost  fancy  Coveni  Garden  had  gat 
there  before  us,  for  tliere  we  found  nearly  the  whole  former  streoglfa 
of  the  rival  house  drawa  up  in  baitJe-airay  before  us — 'and  Biroam- 
wood  was  come  to  Bunsinane' — through  what  bickcriDgs,  what 
strifes,  what  heart-burnings,  what  je;ilousic£  between  actors,  what 
<|uarrelit  with  manager*,  what  want  of  pay,  and  demands  for  more, 
it  easy  (though  rnot  pleasant)  to  guess.  They  had  also  brought  the 
foor  GfBtlrman  with  them  ;  and  both  together  brought  a  full  house. 
Nothing  couid  be  belter  acted.  Looking  at  them  with  'eyes  of 
yoatb'  (which  wc  always  ukc  with  us  to  ihc  theatre)  wc  seemed 
as  it  were  to  witness  something  like  a  tunhctu  of  Chelsea  pensioneri 
on  the  boards  ;  and  the  sentiment*  of  the  play  were  of  a  piece  with 
this  patriotic  aud  charitable  impression.  About  thirty  years  ago, 
when  John  Bull  took  a  particular  tic  of  hatred  agaioit  the  French, 
he  alito  fell  in  love  with  himself;  and  the  dramatic  writers  of  that 
day  undertook  to  shew  John  his  own  face,  his  virtues  or  vices  'to 
advantage  dressed '  in  a  uccession  of  plays  which  were  properly 
Utditatknt  to  the  EngRth  ntaien.  We  have  the  It^Me  Duty  of  Man 
bound  up  in  a  coarse,  analtrsctivc  exterior ;  the  Virtues  in  the  Front 
of  the  stage,  though  the  Graces  itaad  a  little  in  the  back-ground ; 
and  all  the  charities  of  private  life  clustering  together  on  the  stage, 
as  they  do  round  the  domestic  hcanh.  We  have  nothing  but 
gencfous  uncles,  dry  in  their  manner,  but  their  heart  ai>d  their  purse 
overHowing  with  liberality— dutiful  nephews,  thoughtless  but  well- 
meaning,  and  falling  into  scrapes  and  love  at  every  turn — reclaimed 
seducers— exempbry  young   ladies — old   aervants  surly,  but   boacK 
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(the  Enfjiith  characwt) — a  chattrring  anothpcary,  the  liutt  (if  [he 
Ttll^c  and  a  foil  to  our  kIT-Iotc — ad  old  soldier,  a  dtvoiuac  in  iht 
family,  and  with  ut>  for  be  haa  been  woundnl  in  otii  defence — a  poar| 
geoileman,  in  want  of  money  which  he  refutes  by  mictake  from  aoiM 
muniGccnt  patron,  in  cooM<iucDce  of  ooi  b^ng  so  shrewd  at  the 
audicncf)  and  who  is  in  hourly  danger  of  a  piiion,  from  which  «m 
hope  to  escape.  All  this  hiu  our  delicate  and  improved  mof  al  taxb 
much  benei  than  tnccHng  at  our  vice*  or  laughing  At  our  folliea. 
Lite  aeotiiRent,  pcrioh  ntiiel  Then  there  is  so  much  distrcM, 
which  it  i>  no  delightful  to  •ympathiu  with — ao  much  money 
circulating  to  relieve  it  (which  it  i«  to  delightful  to  hear  and  to 
aeei  it  ia  almoRt  like  attending  a  charity-icrmon,  or  wcinj;  Mr.  Irving 
himaelf  pawn  hi«  watch  out  of  an  cxccaa  of  iniuionary  zeal) — then 
there  arc  ao  many  tears  itarting  into  the  eye,  »o  many  ti^ueczet  of  the 
hand,  lo  many  fcienda  and  rclattont  falling  into  one  another's  armi) 
as  cannot  but  more  the  most  oliduraie— so  many  bailies  in  the  wind,] 
•0  many  duel*  broken  off  t>y  the  entrance  of  some  antiquated  spinster 
who  is  always  prying  into  mischief,  or  of  aomc  charming  young 
creatnre  who  is  the  cause  of  it.  We  hojie  the  other  actors  and 
KCUeMes  who  acquitted  themselves  so  admirably  in  their  aeTeril 
parts,— Mi.  Dowtoo  in  Sir  R.  Bramile,  Mr.  Malbcws  in  OUapod, 
Mr.  Lision  in  Corpora!  Foji,  Mr.  Cooper  in  Liettlenanl  Werlb'aigloa, 
Mr.  Jones  in  FrtJerU,  Mrs.  Davison  in  Mitt  Maciab, — will  excuw 
us  if  we  pass  them  over  on  this  occasion  to  pay  our  complimcQEs  to 
Miu  Ellen  Tree,  who  played  Etnlly  Wonli'mgion,  and  who  certainly  i 
comet  utkdcT  the  description  of  pertont  but-mentioned.  Without 
any  appearance  of  arc,  «hc  played  lo  well  tint  ihc  Kcmcd  tbc 
character  itself,  with  the  ease  and  simplicily  of  an  innocent  school- 
^1.  Her  figure  is  very  plewng — her  voice  is  like  her  aster's 
she  has  the  haodsomctt  mouth  in  the  world.  Wc  wilt  not  attempt  ' 
to  describe  it  for  two  reasons :  lirsi,  because  wc  canoot ;  secondly, 
because  we  dart  not.  In  Mr.  Jones's  School  jor  G&Uantry  she  might 
have  been  called  the  htm  htitiche.  Amidst  the  chopping  and  changing 
of  the  theatres,  wc  had  forgotten  Mr.  Jonci  was  at  Drury  Lane; 
and  inquired  after  the  success  of  hts  new  piece  at  Coveat  Gardea. 
Wc  naturally  enough  received  an  answer  almost  as  cold  as  the  moon 
which  shines  through  the  bars  of  his  hero's  prisoDHrhambcr.  Wc 
were  glad  however  to  find  that  the  wit  and  pleasantry  diffused  over 
it,  if  faint,  bad  much  of  the  agreeable  lustre  of  that  mild  planet. 
Wc  should  suppose  the  plot  borrowed  from  the  country  where 
scene  is  bid.  Cupid  seems  always  on  gairison-duty  in  the  PnissUi 
monarchy,  aitd  the  spirit  of  advericure  and  gallantry  somewhat 
languishes  and  giowi  inding  when  it  it  kept  (as  cvcrytbiog  there  it) 
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under  lock  and  key.  After  what  wc  hate  raid  of  MUs  E.  Tree,  wc 
will  not  (atfrii  our  reputation  for  gaUactry  by  saying  anytbiQg  leu 
obliging  of  Mis*  Love,  who  play*  a  young  hutur  otHcer  in  this  pi«ce^ 
ihan  th&t  wc  like  bet  best  when  ahc  u  dicsc  most  like  botcif. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW  AND  L'AVARE 
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Tm  Tamitix  of  tht  Stmv  was  rcrivcd  ticrc  00  Wednesday,  with  the 
original  words  and  addition*!  wng*.  Wc  however  miucd  Chrutoplier 
Sfy,  that  rupremc  dramatic  critic,  who  thould  Ivavr  tat  in  lordly 
judgment  ou  tliL-  piece,  mid  given  a  drunken  relief  to  it  Thie 
representing  of  a  play  within  a  play  (of  which  Shaktpcaie  wai  fond) 
pKxluccc  an  agreeable  theatrical  perspective — it  i*  like  painting  a 
picture  in  a  picture — and  inliniatci  pointedly  enough  that  ul  arc  but 
shadowi,  the  pageants  of  *  dieam.  We  uio  miaaed  Mr.  Listen  in 
this  part ;  for  we  understand  he  has  lonie  good  quipi  and  crotcheu 
about  it.  Uolcta  we  »aw  hinii  we  cannot  pretend  to  Bsy  how  he 
would  do  it ;  for  we  consider  Mr.  Liiton  in  the  light  of  an  author 
raibet  th;io  of  an  actor,  and  he  makes  his  best  parts  out  of  his  owb 
head  or  face,  in  a  sort  of  hrwam  thtJj,  with  *cry  little  reference  to 
the  text.  He  has  ncvcrthcteu  more  comic  humour  oozing  out  of 
bis  features  atid  person  than  any  other  actor  in  our  re  mem  bra  nee,  or 
tbau  we  have  any  positive  eridencc  of  since  the  time  of  Hojuth* 
No  one  is  sialiiJit-J,  no  one  is  myiiified  like  him — no  one  is  to  deep  io 
absurdity,  no  one  so  full  of  vacancy  ;  no  one  puzzles  «o  over  a  doubt, 
or  goet  the  whole  length  of  an  extravagance  like  him — no  one 
chuckles  so  orer  hit  own  conceit,  or  ia  so  dismayed  at  finding  his 
mistake  : — the  genius  of  foliy  Hpreuds  its  shining  glots  over  hit  face, 
tickles  fait  nose,  laughs  in  hit  eyes,  m^kct  his  teeth  chatter  in  his 
head,  or  draws  up  every  muscle  into  a  look  of  indescribable  dulncssi 
01  freezes  his  whole  pcrtoa  into  a  lump  of  ice  (as  in  Lahin  Leg)  or 
rclaxei  it  into  the  very  thaw  and  dittolution  of  all  comRioo  sense 
(as  in  bia  LerJ  Gmzle).  Munden's  acting  (which  many  prefer, 
and  in  this  number  may  be  included  Mr.  Liiion  hinieelf)  was 
external,  overdooe,  and  aimed  at  the  galleries— it  was  a  sort  of 
prodigious  and  inspired  factmaiirig — Litton's  humour  bubbles  up  of 
Itself,  and  runt  over  from  the  mere  fulnets  of  tlic  coscepiioo.  If  he 
doea  not  go  out  of  himtelf,  he  lo^kt  into  himself,  and  ruminates  on 
the  idea  of  the  idle,  the  quaint,  and  the  afagurd,  till  it  docs  bia  bean 
good   within    him,    and    makes    *ihe    lungs    of   others   crow   like 
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chanticleer.'  Mundtn's  cxpreuioiu,  if  they  could  h»c  brra  ukcn 
off  on  ihe  spot,  would  have  made  o  capiul  set  of  grgteu|uv  muk< ; 
L-ittoit'i  would  m^kc  a  aucccMion  of  origin^  comii:  skctclico,  u  rid) 
3*  they  are  Uuc: — Mr.  Willcie  failed  in  aitempiing  oce  of  Uiem— 
hiB  ]>cncil  was  Dot  oily  and  uoctoous  enough.  We  bn»e  wen  taaay 
better  comcdijiDi,  that  w,  better  imitators  of  czisclng  ut  tuppowd 
characters  and  manncrt^such  at  Hmery.  Little  SimiDOns,  Dowtoo, 
and  othera — vc  know  no  other  actor  who  has  guch  a  fund  of  drollery 
in  hiniKir,  or  tliat  niakca  ooc  i>u£h  in  the  same  hearty  unrevtraioea 
niiinncr,  free  fiom  all  care  or  coniroDl,  that  vc  do  with  Sambo  Panxa 
or  Parion  Adamj.  We  hare  heard  a  ttory  of  Mr.  LJEton  being 
prercQted  by  some  accident  from  attending  hi*  profectioDal  dutict, 
and  wr.tpping  himielf  up  in  a  llannci  guwn  and  heartVcontent  orer 
a  winter  lire,  to  read  our  good  old  English  novelists  for  a  fortoieht 
togrthet.  What  fine  marginal  notes  his  face  would  make!  Which 
would  he  enjoy  most,  the  binnkei  falling  and  diicovering  philooophcr 
S^ate  behind  it,  or  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  and  the  uoid 
laugh  of  the  pit?  We  will  answer  tliat  que«tioo  for  htm.  The 
meanest  apprentice  that  tecs  a  pUy  for  the  Itrst  tinw  from  the 
g^Iery,  ha*  more  pleasure  than  the  moiC  admired  actor  thai  erer 
trod  the  stage :  there  is  more  satisfaction  in  reading  one  page  of  n 
sterling  author  with  good  faith  aod  good  will,  than  the  writer  had 
in  the  compoxitton  or  even  the  success  of  all  his  works  put  together. 
The  admiration  we  beitow  on  others  comes  from  the  heart;  but 
never  returns  bacV  to  it.  Vanity  closes  up  the  avenues,  or  txtrj 
poisons  it.  This  digretsioQ  is  too  long:  without  somctsmei  going 
out  of  out  way,  we  should  bardiy  gel  to  the  end  of  ««ir  task. — The 
revival,  on  the  whole,  went  olf  pleanntly,  though  the  acting  was  not 
remarknbly  good,  nor  the  music  by  any  means  enlivening.  Jaques's 
recommendation  to  Amiens — *  Warble,  warble,' — seems  to  be  the 
device  of  most  modem  composers,  who  chink  that,  if  they  string  a 
let  of  unmeaning  nates  together,  it  must  be  heavenly  harmony. 
*Tis  pitiful.  We  are  sick  to  death  of  this  interpolated  ti^-*o^\ 
Qor  do  we  ihink  it  much  mended  by  proceeding  from  the  month  of 
Mr.  Bruhani,  who  is  in  such  cases  a  piece  of  operatic  lleecy-hosiery. 
He  is  a  walking  woolsack  :^ — -'And  when  the  bag  was  opened,  the 
voice  began  to  sing,'  &c.  Wc  may  be  wrong  in  this  matter,  and 
speak  under  correciior  of  better  judges ;  but  we  confess  that  the 
everlasting  monotonous  alternation  of  the  thunder  of  the  spheres  and 
the  eoflness  of  nightingaleSi  of  the  notes  of  the  ttuntpct  and  the  lute, 
the  forked  tightnlng  and  gentle  moon-beams,  Mr.  Brahnni's  thick-set 
person,  infaaenie  gcstnres  and  dying  cadences,  all  together  throw  nt 
into  a  fit  of  deipuodcocy.  Mibbi  Kaany  Ayton'i  shrill  voice  and 
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shuew,  etc. 


acute  features  did  not  wrre  to  dUpe!  oor  chagrin.  The  rest  of  the 
piece  WM  tolerably  cut.  Wall«k  wa»  the  hero  of  it,  who  docs  not 
mat  for  ipint  or  conlidciicc  ;  and  a  mao't  good  opinion  of  himself  is 
alwajti  half-way  towardi  dcserrtng  it,  ind  obtaioiog  thai  of  othern, 
Coopvr  did  not  phy  hi*  pretended  maiter  well :  be  it  too  grare  and 
fltratght-forward  an  actor  for  the»c  sort  of  audden  shifts  and  doubtful 
subterfuges.  The  besi-dooe  aceoe  was  the  qmael  between  RuwcU 
IS  the  tailor,  and  Harlcy  as  Pttrufhto't  man,  shorn  the  gown  and 
cap.  The  quaint  antique  humour  was  happily  hit  off|  and  studiously 
dalticd  with,  so  as  not  to  slur  it  orrr,  but  to  briog  it  out.  Some 
fatiidious  critics  may  object  to  the  puerile  conceit  and  tenuity  of 
meaoing  that  pleased  our  anccitort  in  inch  idle  squabblct^we  think 
we  could  cite  graver  polemics  to  match  it  tn  shabby  rxtnises  and 
verbal  criliing  in  the  prewnt  day.  The  old-fashioned  dresses  recalled 
the  image  of  former  times;  and  the  scenery  that  of  places,  which 
om  never  grow  old.  The  last  scene,  in  which  the  brides  are  sent 
for  and  brought  in,  had  an  excellent  efiect ;  and  the  second  repre- 
•eotsttoQ  was  nnnouoced  with  every  sign  of  satisfaction.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  add  here,  that  the  Tamins  of  the  Shim  it  one  ca  the 
pieces  that  have  be«n  transplanted  (not  without  a  good  deal  of 
pruning]  to  the  PrrDcb  stage,  and  that  Mademoiselle  Mars  pitys 
the  pan  of  Katharine  with  equal  ipirit  and  success. 

(Fmci  Pi»f.) 

M.  Perlet  took  the  Avare  for  his  benefit  at  this  theatre  ]ut  week. 
We  are  sorry  wc  are  about  to  lose  this  excellent  actor,  who  has 
given  us  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  As  rnvir.  Wc  saw  him 
only  in  the  latter  part  of  Moliere's  M'urr:  his  thioncss,  hi»  dress, 
and  the  keys  at  hit  girdle  fitted  the  character  exactly.  It  was 
chiefly  in  the  scene«  where  he  runs  mad  at  losing  his  casket  of 
gold,  or  seizes  on  Amrlmr  as  the  father  of  the  supposed  robber  to 
demand  restitution  of  him,  that  the  ruling  passion  and  the  greater 
actor  broke  out.  In  the  first  of  these  scenes  particularly,  where  he 
catches  hold  of  his  own  nrm,  thinking  to  artist  the  thief,  he  sl>ews 
all  the  rage  and  plirenay  of  the  most  tragic  sehemencei  and  in 
throwing  himself  exhausted  on  the  ground,  bewailing  his  hard  hap, 
and  appealing  to  the  pity  of  an  imsginary  audience,  whom  his  demur 
conjures  up,  and  then  lashing  himself  up  to  impatience  and  niry 
•gain,  proves  his  entire  act^uaintance  with  the  ebb  and  flow,  the 
risings  atMl  sinkings  of  the  human  heart.  These  particular  passages 
Kppcared  to  us,  however,  like  patches  or  excrescences  on  the  general 
texture  of  the  performance  (perhaps  cbcy  are  to  in  the  play  itself, 
vbich  itsot  one  of  Moliere's  best).     Ifwc  may  hazard  a  conjectare 
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(gcUicc  at  homtf  vn  »ho(iId 
•ay  tlut  M.  Pctlct'c  Afurr  wu  la  its  ocdinary  ujicct  ratlici  the 
Ht«ing-man  in  a  Iulf>Fimnbcd  bouK,  tliui  a  pcraontfication  of  the 
demon  of  Klfiihnna,  fVetfulnew,  and  anricv.  It  wu  hard  sad 
inditfcrcni— nol  gloatiiiR  ccouKhf  oot  morbid  enough,  ooc  rctdcw 
aoc)  hicaMrd  enough.  Farther,  we  iuapect  tlierc  ii  thu  fault  in  hit 
RDcral  acting  and  in  French  cottiedy:  we  mot  it  it  not  grous 
\9  ii  noC|  on  the  other  hand,  too  elif;bt  and  cvancKentf  They 
chuK  ui  with  over-doing;  are  ilicy  not  then  liable  to  nnder-do, 
and  fall  abort  of  the  mark  i  If  thvre  U  cuch  a  thing  aa  carieauuv, 
ilicic  11  altio  an  antithnii  to  il,  and  not  only  a  danger  of  loading  a 
character  to  exceu,  but  of  giving  a  praltle  or  leaion  of  it  fof  the 
whole,  and  not  uking  all  ihe  licence  that  truth  and  nature  givea. 
Wc  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  being  mUlcd  by  oatigoal  prejudices; 
but  (>hat  being  preniiacd}  we  cannot  but  add  our  conviction  that 
M.  ]*erlet*(  acting,  with  all  ita  jiurity,  proprietv,  and  «pirtt,  wanta 
■ufnclbing  of  tichiioB  and  breadth. — The  little  piece  which  followed 
the  Avart,  Nimeiie  a  la  cmr,  waa  delightful  t>oth  in  iuclf  and  at 
giTiag  Madeffloitelle  Fanny  Vcrtprei  an  opponunity  to  ditplay  her 
mi$tMn  6gutc  and  provoking  way*.  There  tccni  to  be  two  atylci  of 
mnale  co<}iicuy  in  France,  exticmc  flutter  and  vivacity,  or  perfect 
calmncu  and  telf-pouettion.  The  one  it  tct  in  motion  by  cnrry- 
tbingi  llic  other  u  put  out  of  ita  way  by  nothing.  Mist  Fanny 
Vcriprea  ii  of  the  latter  class.  With  great  pretence  of  mind  and 
nwdy  wit,  the  joint  to  the  tymmetry  the  apparent  coolnp^t  tad 
indillervDCf  of  ■  marble  itatue.  She  take*  everything  in  good  put, 
and  nlidca  into  a  number  of  ticklith  adventures  and  ntuatkmt  with  all 
the  MM  iniat;in.iUe.  She  is  only  troubled  at  being  laughed  at — a. 
niitfonunc  acunM  which  no  French  patience  is  proof.  The  sceoea 
behind  ihc  lookiog-glui  lod  behind  ber  fan  vnh  her  raitic  lover 

fLapoTie),  whom  the  beguile*  in  an  enchanting  feigned  voice 
prttlier  cren  than  bcr  own)  are  quite  delightful,  and  di*)>o«c  one 
to  htlkvp  that  comedy  tuw  not  yet  exhiuttcd  all  its  precious  siorea. 
Mademoikelle  St.  Ange  played  the  Ctmleu  with  all  her  couotry't 
nir  and  grace.  Momievr  Laportc  ttrikes  ua  aa  a  coofirmatieB  of 
the  renurkt  wr  have  made  above  oo  French  comedy,  by  the  rery 
ekvimitance  ol  hit  being  an  exception  to  them.  There  it  nothing 
MrfMMlM  in  hii  BiBQtKf.  He  aot  only  vttcrt  a  jeM,  but  he  enjoy* 
h  lo»— 4cH  that  hr  force*  it  upon  m  either,  except  by  the  geride 
vMence  o1  tympaihy.  There  ii  (w  to  *peak)  an  atmosphere  of 
humnur  about  him,  which  irHecU  the  immediate  object  with  kindly 
Wannth  Hitd  lutur.  Hit  acnas  both  in  Msiin  Jmejma  aid  m  tl^ 
•IW-fWc*  evinced  that  ea^  phy  of  fctling,  that  tmuiiMO 
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grave  to  gay,  that  mixture  of  wit  and  Folly,  tho«  natural  larictics  of 
laughter  and  tear*,  which  mark  the  maoier  in  his  an  and  the  jicnutne 
son  of  Mom  us. 

We  dropped  in  «  Coretit  Garden  to  •«  Mr.  Warde  in  the  Sa-agSo 
and  Charirt  Kcmhle  in  Charlei  the  SttonJ,  who  seems  really  born  for 
the  character,  and  whose  tine  person  and  accomptiBbnienU  are  thrown 
away  io  the»e  degenerate  days.  Mr.  Power  makei  a  very  pauablc 
Irioh  Rocbeufr  :  but  the  wit  and  the  rake  hud  defects  enough  of  his 
own  to  answer  for,  without  barioff  the  brogue  added  to  them.  The 
same  fanlt  may  be  found  with  Mr.  Warde,  who  would  make  a  very 
rmpcctablc  actor  in  the  middle  walk  of  tragedy,  could  he  but  controul 
hia  voice  within  Che  conipaw  of  the  four  *C3S. 
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TU  Errarwr)  [IH0J  i{,  iliS. 

Tiitai  has  been  no  novelty  thtt  week  at  any  of  oar  theatrch  Englitli 
or  French,  except  that  little  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Vcrtpre  has  be«a 
meumorphoied  ioto  a  cat,  and  has  been  playing  in  the  Pit  l^oUiue  n 
the  Lyceum.  She  played  the  firn  charmingly ;  the  laii  prettily, 
though  we  have  seen  it  done  belter.  There  is  a  taSirr,  a  weight  of 
meul  in  Mtii  Kelly's  pathos,  which  the  French  acu«st  ts  without. 
Our  lively  neighbours  arc  doubtless  '  bom  to  coovcrse*  to  live,  and  act 
with  ease ' — all  is  set  in  motion  like  a  feather,  Mopped  like  a  feather. 
Smiles  play  upon  the  lips,  tears  start  into  their  eyes  and  are  dried  up 
for  nothing;  an  exclamalian  and  a  sigh  settle  the  account  between 
life  and  death :  all  ii  a  game  at  maii-httteve,  thoughtless  atid  innocent 
as  cluldbood,  in  the  baby  house  of  their  imamalion — but  if  you  wish 
10  see  the  hcart-itiingK  crack,  go  and  sec  Mins  Kelly  in  the  MmtJ  of 
Patitseaa;  or  if  you  would  sec  the  stately  pillar  of  Tragedy  itself  fall 
and  crush  the  subjected  world,  then  you  should  have  witnessed  Mri. 
Siddon*  formerly  in  tome  of  her  oTerwhclming  pan*.  That  was  a 
flood  of  tears  indeed — a  drinking  of  the  brimming  cup  of  human  joya 
and  woeo  to  the  very  laai  drop,  the  recollection  of  which  may  terve 
one  all  the  test  of  one's  life.  We  undcntund  that  not  long  ago  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Mrs.  Siddons  met  in  the  same  room  before  Mr. 
Martin's  picture  of  the  Fall  of  Nlnevth — two  such  spectators  the 
world  cannot  match  again,  the  one  by  the  common  content  of  mankind 
the  foremost  writer  of  his  age,  the  other  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  saw 
her  prime  or  her  maturity.the  queen  and  mittress  of  the  tragic  scene. 
Forgive  us,  gentle,  ever -living  ihadc  of  Jenny  Dcanst  agoaised  toul  of 
Bal^r  of  Btuley,  heroic  sjnrit  of  Rebecca  of  Yaik»  immortal 
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ntvactj  of  Durabic  Dike*  and  of  a  thonund  morct  if  wc  ihottU  bare 
conied  froai  you  and  frooi  him  who  uiTemod  you,  to  bow  the  ktkcc  aad 
kiu  th«  hetD  of  the  girmniE  of  her  vho  rrprcwnted  to  ota  youthful 
gize  the  Momniog  Bride,  Hermiooev  BelTidcra,  Bctciley's  wiic,  and 
wat  the  Miue  of  Tragedy  peraonilicd.  Wr  are  aorry  that  M». 
Siddona  baa  abridged  FariJiu  Lut^  asd  that  Sir  Waiter  haa  wrkten 
•  trimpbtnt  pcroratioo  over  '  the  vont,  the  tccood  fall  of  man.'  Wc 
•re  perhips  ranagatea  and  Goth*  ;  but  the  mwll  of  the  Itnka  that  naed 
to  ply  betweeo  Covent  garden  aod  Dmry  lane  prcvula  in  oar  imagn- 
atioo  over  all  the  htather-Uooni  of  Scotland,  aod  we  declare  tlul  Hn> 
Siddaiu  appeara  to  ua  the  ntore  faaaculioe  apirit  of  the  two.  Sir 
Walter  (when  all '(t4idaDd  done)  iaaatntpired  butler,  a*  Yea  and  No» 
my  Lord '  fellow  in  a  aoble  family  — Mn.  Siddoa*  ia  like  acaat  from 
the  antique,  or  rather  like  ihc  original,  dirinc  or  more  than  bumao, 
from  which  it  was  ukeo.  Yet  doae  to  each  other,  within  narrow 
•pace,  wcfe  placed  two  hesda,  oo  which  glory  ut  plumed,  beat  two 
beans  over  which  had  rolled  the  Toluine  of  earth's  blisa  or  woe,  were 
itxerehangcd  glance*  thai  had  reilected  tbe  bcijfatneta  laf  the  onivetae. 
Who  would  eo(  rather  see  Sir  Walter  Scoet't  fringed  eTclida  and 
■totted  forehead  than  the  vacant  brow  of  priacc  or  peer '.  When 
Mra.  Siddons  used  to  tit  m  parties  aod  at  draw  tag -rooms,  the  Lady 
Maiya  aad  tbe  Lady  Dofothy*  of  the  d^  came  and  peeped  into  tbe 
room  to  get  a  glance  of  her.  with  more  awe  and  wonder  than  if  h  had 
beea  t  queen.  This  was  honour,  tbk  waa  power.  There  wat  but  ooe 
penon  m  the  world  who  woaid  have  drawn  tbe  gaping  gaze  of  cvii- 
osity  frooi  these  and  froni  all  the  crowBcd  heads  in  Euope ;  aod  Sir 
Walter  exults  that  he  perished  Lke  a  felon  in  the  grasp  of  a  jailor. 
We  must  indt«d  admire  the  talcnii,  when  we  forgive  the  use  of  them : 
or  is  it  that  genius,  with  its  lofty  crest  and  nrie^aced  colours,  accraa 
destined  like  ^e  sereeot  to  lick  the  dust,  and  crawl  all  its  life  wkhstt 
bdly  on  the  grouna?  We  can  reckon  up  in  our  tittie  three  great 
tragic  petfbnners;  Mrs.  Stddoos,  Mr.  Kcao,  and  Madame  Paata. 
(If  there  is  a  fourth  iMianor,  we  either  know  not  of  it,  or  it  b  Miu 
Kelly :  but  that  in  a  parenthesis,  as  our  prieate  opsnioB,  or  that  t£ 
peraoMiiowiaerthaaoursclres.)  Oflhcac  three,  Mn.  Siddona  aecnnl 
to  csmmand  every  sourer  of  terror  aod  pity,  aad  to  rak  over  their 
wUeMeletnents  with  inborn  ease  and  dignity.  Her  penon  wainaade 
to  cootaan  her  spirit  {  her  »o«l  to  Gil  aod  animate  her  perton.  Her 
m  aMwered  to  bet  voice.  She  wore  a  crown.  She  looked  as  if 
Macended  from  a  higher  aherc,  and  walked  the  earth  to  najeacy  aod 
|ridc.  She  toui>ded  the  rail  dhpnoa,  touched  all  chorda  of  paniw^ 
tbeyduiBtd  through  her.  and  yet  the  preserved  an  rlevadoa  of  tboaifat 
and  ehincter  above  thnn,  like  the  tail  chlF  rooad  which  the  tewpetf 
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roars,  but  iis  bead  rcpmcB  in  the  blur  screoc !  Mri.  Siddons  com- 
bined the  tURiost  grandeur  and  Toice  with  every  nt'utty  of  eX|>TesuoQ 
excellcflce:  her  traniittoni  were  ripid  aod  extreme,  but  were 

imuscd  into  unity  and  breadth — there  wai  nothtn^  warped  or  furtiog 
iTDm  its  place  »he  produced  the  nuMt  overpoweiiag  elTecti '  wiihoot 
the  (lighteit  eSbit,  by  a  took,  a  wofd,  a  ge«turc.  Mr.  Kean,  io  the 
iotellecnul  and  Jinpunoocd  pott,  ia  iaonr  judemcDicqu^  to  any  one, 
but  he  produces  his  most  itrilung  efTect*  by  tils  and  itattB,  witliout  tlie 

.  ume  general  tone  a&d  elevation  of  character,  a»d,  for  want  «f  the 
innninicntal  advaaUgci,  with  an  appearance  of  c^on  and  aomctimcs 
oT  extravagance.  Madame  Paita,  on  the  coouary,  never  got*  out  of 
her  vay,  never  aims  at  eiect  or  nartles  by  aujr  ooe  pointed  paatage, 
nor  don  nhc  combine  a  variety  of  feeling*  together  (u  far  as  we  have 
accn)  but  she  tiscs  to  the  vcrjr  nimmii  of  her  an,  and  Mtis(ie>  every 
expectation  by  absolute  and  unbroken  integrity  of  purpote,  and  by  the 
iDcrcaiinf>  and  uncoovciou  intennty  of  paanoQ.  She  hai  neither  Ml. 
Keaa's  In»]ualitici  noi  Mrs.  Siddaos  t  sco))C :  she  ociibcr  deviates 
from  the  peuioo  nor  rises  above  it,  but  dw  commits  herself  wholly  to 
ita  isBimlK,  borrowt  ■trcogth  from  it*  itieiiEth,  aiccndt  with  it  to 
hcaTcTi,  or  it  buried  in  the  abyia.  Io  a  woi^,  she  is  the  creature  of 
truth  and  itature,  and  joins  the  utmost  simplicity  with  the  utnoit 
force.  This  has  little  to  do  with  Mitdemoivclle  Jenny  Vcnpre :  ah ! 
she  is  charniing  too.  and  we  hope  tu  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  her 
praise — twenty  years  hence.  She  counta  her  silver  spoona  inimitably, 
and   whcQ    she  it   (UBpectcd    of  •tealing  one  of  tbcni  cayi,   '  C'nt 

.  AtagrtahUt  in  a  voice  and  manner  chat  none  but  a  Frenchwoman  can. 
The  Mhimtbropt  ind  the  Bovrgmi  Gtniiihomnu  ha^-e  been  repeated  at 
this  theatre;  and  M.  Perlet  ha*  done  etiual  justice  to  Molicrc's  sco- 
tcnitouit  gravity  in  the  onet  and  to  his  delightful  flighty  larce  and 
fanciful  exaggeration  of  folly  in  the  other.  Molterc  isour  Wycherley 
and  O'Kecfe,  both  io  one ;  or  it  might  be  said  that  he  posscBScd  the 
critical  genee  of  Montaigni'i  with  the  exuberant  mirth  and  humour  of 
Rabelais. — We  beliere  this  little  theatre,  with  itt  lively  company  and 
excellent  pieces,  answers  tolerably  well,  at  moct  French  iheatrea  do. 
We  were  thinking  of  this  the  otlicr  evening,  and  thought  we  had 
acconoied  for  it.     The  French  performances,  with  a  tenth  of  the 

1  Laily  Brron,  when  ■  |irl,  w««  no  xWitXci  tx  iteinf  Mrs.  SiddoniBi  LtieUt,  in 
the  F*iiU  Mtrritft,  (hai  she  ws*  carried  «iit  faiatiaf  into  the  lobbies,  »ai  kept 
•abfainfand  ucLiiiuiag  involuntirily  'Oh,Bjroii,  Byi«n  I'  Egs<J.  (he  ksiJ  tiioi>(h 
of  Byroti  il'lcrwirilt.  T):ii  giioil-nitiircil  ttmitk  1*  lUl  aun,  Whote,  mdcr,  da 
)-au  >appn»r  it  i>  }  We  hare  h<iril  thr  lite  Mr.  Currsn  lay,  thi(  when  be  wat  • 
y«iinE  rtaa  ttit4)-in;  ihr  li«  it  tiM  Temple,  hU  wpnme  iltli(h(  wh  to  •?•  Mrs. 
Siddoni  in  her  (reit  part*,  anH  ttl  he  wjotcd  lau  a  coof  Ic  otftHi  an  tsch  tiile  at 
bam  to  fill  them  with  bit  ttus !    Snch  thla{i  have  been. 
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life)  to  our  Fish-»reei-htll,  Kuucll  and  Grotreaor  xjuare.  It  was 
thought  a  nice  distinction  in  Mist  Bumcy,  forty  years  a^o,  to  place 
the  residence  of  the  HaiTcIU  io  Poruiian  square,  and  to  assign 
Groirenor  cquare  to  the  Delville  family;  the  one  being  cooaidered 
as  the  rccon  of  the  upstart  fasliionablcs,  the  other  of  the  old  gentry. 
To  know  whether  this  couit'gcograpby  holds  good  in  the  present  year, 
see  the  files  of  the  ./oAit  Bull,  at  the  I.att  Striej  afSayingr  and  Diaitgi, 
where  such  matters  arc  noted  and  discussed  with  a,  becoming  want  of 
elegance  and  decorum,  which  is  made  up  for  by  the  innate  loitincM  of 
the  Hjbjeci.  In  the  Krench  piece,  a  rich  ailventurer  from  Sooth 
America  it  iairoduced  into  thcic  diiTcrcnC  circles  by  an  officious  go- 
between,  as  a  travelled  ptodi^^y,  uit  hontnu  qui  a  vu  Bolivar;  and  in 
each  his  perplexity  and  astantshment  increates  with  ihe  progress  and 
refinement  of  manners  in  the  'Ihrre  Quarleri  of  the  town.  There  n 
some  sense  in  that;  and  the  French  actors  have  the  skill  to  make  the 
line  of  demarcation  intelligible.  But  here  we  vow  that  thoosh  we 
shift  the  scene,  no  progrcM  is  made  i  or  ■we  ut  at  tic  to^  0/  ihe  trt* 
in  the  second  stage.  Kitty  Corderoy  n  sufficiently  forward  and  rulgaii 
it  it  true  I  Atnttia  MammentoH  is  natumlly  elegant  and  gentewl ;  but 
we  get  no  farther ;  or  rather  Lady  Vharltwood  is  a  falling  o)F|  having 
neither  natural  nor  acquired  grace;  and  the  Caunuji  Do-wqger 
Dilamtrr  it  distinguished  by  nothing  but  a  rude  and  harsh  familiarity 
of  manntr.  The  Banker  (Mr.  Cooper)  has  eridently  the  advantage 
of  ihc  Lord  (Mr.  Hooper)  ;  and  Jad  Pointer  (Mr.  Jones)  a  busy- 
body and  load-eatct,  ciriies  it  hollow  by  dim  of  sheer  impudence  and 
impertinence,  Mr.  Jonei's  Bond  street  slang — 'She's  a  deliciooa 
creature' — is  echoed  every  five  minutes  by  Aai/f  Dtlamert's — '  Vou'll 
exctuemy  freedom,  Lady  Ciarleweod;  the  changes  are  rune  upon 
a  few  and  slender  notes  of  fashion,  while  the  author  hat  the  full  range 
of  the  Cockney  dialect)  and  ginks  deep  in  the  bathos  of  low  life.  //r/. 
Cardenj,  we  observe,  is  played  by  a  Mrs.  C.  Jones.  Is  Mr.  Jones 
lately  married  i  I  f  so,  we  congratulate  him  :  the  it  an  excellent  cook. 
Wc  could  wish  the  accompltahcd  author  of  Kit^g  no  Mardtr,  he  who 
dipt  hit  pen  »o  carclrtsly  in  poison  or  honey,  the  expert  m^viiaian 
in  fact  or  fiction,  would  ttiro  his  thoughti  to  this  matter ;  give  ui  a 
comedy  or  ctttidsm  Co  show  our  actors  or  playwrights  whut  they 
ought  to  do  in  these  degenet.ne  days ;  and  from  his  case  of  access  to 
paUcce  or  princes,  Rive  ub  a  taste  of  true  refinement,  the  court-air,  the 
drawing-room  grace,  the  after-dinner  convenatioa,  the  niorningt  and 
the  evenings  of  the  great,  instead  of  contlning  his  abilities  to  teachtog 
young  BentJcmen  at  Long's  how  10  est  their  fish  with  a  .silver  fork : 
the  waiters  might  do  that  juat  as  well.  Or  could  not  Mr,  Croker* 
DOW  that  Augustus  has  gtrcn  peace  to  sea  and  land,  and  who  ahakea 
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eptcs  and  renew*  from  bia  b(ow  '  like  dew-drops  from  the  lion'i  manct 
jmi/t  a  comtdj  that  afaoiild  pcMat  the  nice  gndatiom  from  the  city  lo 
the  court — 

*  Fine  by  degnt*,  tnd  Iwautifiilly  leu,' 

aiul  make  it  for  ever  impoiiiblc  for  Ch«ipudc  to  pate  Temple-bar  or 
RuMcil-«qu«rc  to  ttcp  into  the  Regent^  Pmk  i  We  underttand,  indeed* 
that  Mi.  Colbuin  hu  a  plan  in  contemplation  to  remedy  all  this  *&(! 
that  we  tnay  look  forward  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  liienittuT, 
through  the  happy  iJta  which  the  little  bookfrctltng  BuoDapaitc  has 
conceived  of  e»tHbli»hing  an  inriolable  Coitcardai  between  the  world  of 
][enitu  and  faEhion.  The  proposal  is  to  buy  up  the  manuicri|>ii  uf  all 
authors  by  profcMioiit  to  Jock  them  ia  a  drawer,  tt>  as  to  put  the  whole 
corpa  of  Garreuccri  and  Grub  street  writer*  on  the  »belf,  and  leave  the 
door  open  to  none  but  persons  of  quality  and  amatevi*,  lorda,  ladiei, 
and  haogero-on  of  the  great.  The  scheme  hat  in  a  great  measure 
Mccrcdcd  in  the  i)erioi,iical  dcpatiiiieni,  and  only  rcquiies  a  little 
mBoag^meDit  to  be  extended  to  the  RLige.  White  an  air  alre:idy 
bre»thc«  from  the  New  Pamaaaus!  What  a  lt|>ht  brcaksover  Drury- 
Lane  and  Covrni-Gardcn  !  What  delicacy,  wh.ti  discrimination,  what 
refiaemmt  of  •enitment !  What  halycon  dayn !  What  peaceable  pro- 
dnetiont  1  There  will  be  no  f;ro»»nesg,  no  violeace,  oo  political  atlas- 
ions  iif  party  spite!  The  best  understanding;  will  sulmiac  between 
Covemmcnt  and  men  of  letterit,  nor  will  there  be  any  occttion  for  n 
Dramatic  Censor,  when  Miotflcfs  of  Slate  furnish  the  plot,  and 
Peereiaes  in  their  own  right  Huggest  the  lust  currcctiona  to  the  dialogue. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  taste  for  the  ilr»ma  will  Ix'  revived  by  means 
of  such  an  arrangement — people  of  fashion  will  ea  to  see  what  people 
of  faahion  write—the  manners  of  high  life  will  lie  rellccted  on  the 
nagc  ai  io  the  mtrrors  at  each  end  of  the  dre»s  circle — 

'  They  beirt  can  paint  them  who  have  known  ihem  matt  j' 

the  hireling  crew  will  withdraw  to  hklc  tbemsclTcs  In  a  garret  or  a 
jail — the  pit  will  wonder — the  gaikries  be  silent  or  shut  up~Uord 
PorchcBtcr'a  tragedy  will  be  crowned  with  baysi  Lord  Morpeth's 
transferred  from  the  closci  to  the  stage — Mr.  NIoorc,  by  particular 
decire  of  lereral  persons  of  dininctioD,  will  try  his  hand  at  another 
BhifSiociii^  alFair — and  the  Sphjnx,  the  ji/htm^um,  the  Argiu  [a 
new  cveiuag)i  and  the  Aurora  (a  new  morning  paper),  which  Mr. 
Buckingham  will  by  thai  time  hare  tet  up  on  the  same  independent 
priocipic«  of  voluntary  contributiuu,  will  applaud  to  the  skict  the 
change  which  Mr  Colburn's  spirit  and  genius  will  hare  brought  like 
a  periect  pv^ie  upon  eanb.     It  is  whispeied  that  a  cenait)  Duke 
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hto  gpt  through  tbc  lint  :LCt  of  a  piec«,  called  ■  The  Dnf  and  Dmnh 
PtofiBcUfi,'  but  drendc  the  vulgar  compcuTtion  of  the  public  tute : — 
nay,  who  knows  but  the  coast  being  cimcd  of  plebeian  Rcribbkre  and 
the  rabble  of  competitors,  Majesty  itself  might  not  idee  the  iield,  the 
l-^y  Gediva  of  the  icenei  in  a  night-gown  And  ilippern,  with  a  gnnd 
romantic  interlude  cilled  'The  Prince  and  the  Prctcndeti  oi  the 
Year  1745' — "'"^  ^''"  ^ —  holding  the  glasi-door  in  Burlington 
street  for  three  dsys  together  in  his  hand,  and  Mr.  C — p — b — tl  to 
officiate  M  Pteping  Tom — 'Oh  !  dcarcsi  Ophelia,  wc  arc  ill  ai  these 
numbers  : '  but  nt^ithcr  Upi  and  Do'Wns  nor  Carron-Sie/t  lujjgeslcd 
anything  better.  Mr.  Liston  in  the  first  played  1  city  fortune-hunter, 
who  pays  hii  ad<lre»e«  to,  who  Jilts,  and  it  jilted  hy  three  miitrctsea 
in  succession,  to  whom  he  U  introduced  by  Jmi  Pointer  (Jones), 
btc  pretensions  rising  with  his  fortune,  and  with  whom  he  is  eoo- 
fronted  and  cxpoi>ed  without  much  effect  in  the  bnt  act.  He  at 
first  aspires  no  higher  than  to  fCitij  Cordttoy,  n  tradesman's  daughter; 
but  harin^  twenty  thouund  pounds  left  him,  he  conirivce  to  cut  with 
her,  to  her  great  joy,  »hc  being  secretly  in  love  wiili  Mr.  Chritiephtr 
ifiggini  (Russell),  her  father's  apprcniicei  a  person  by  no  means 
approved  by  her  mother  Mrt.  Cordemy  (Mrs.  C.  Jones),  because  he 
bunself  is  *a  little  snealcing  chap,'  and  his  father  a  tailor — as  if 
tailort  were  not  in  the  order  of  nature  or  of  ciril  society.  Our  hero, 
that  is,  Mr.  Ftlix  Mudherry,  next  offerii  himnelf,  with  a  large  bunclt 
of  flowers  iind  a  suit  of  clothes  picked  up  on  the  way  at  the  Rtady- 
txait  Drpatt  to  Mm  /Imetia  Mtiinrnonlcm  (the  charming  Nlisa  BUen 
Tree),  a  banker'*  tistcr,  who  is  in  love  with  Ear/  Dtlamirt  (Mr. 
Hooper),  lovc  and  ronuniic  sentiment,  according  10  the  situation  ot 
rank  in  which  ii  is  found,  aiming  nt  siill  greater  and  more  airy 
heights.  She  laughs  at  him  and  hi»  'delic:ite  attentions*  (as  she 
well  may]^but  bcin^  led  to  suppose  that  his  uncle,  Mr.  Stantry^  a 
LiTcrpool  merchant,  or  as  he  used  to  call  him  '  BLuk  Bey  BUly* 
is  dead,  and  h;is  left  him  a  fortune  of  half  a  million,  he  begins  to 
blubber  out  his  sorrow  for  his  uncle's  death  and  his  own  'good,  he 
means,  biul  fottune,'  stamnicrs  his  excuses  for  learing  the  company  of 
Mr.  Mtimmmton  and  his  «Rtcr,  and  is  wound  up  to  1  Coustess  by  his 
mischievou>  prompter.  Lady  Charltvvood  (Miss  I.  Paton)  h  dis- 
gusted with  the  behaviour  of  licr  new  and  absurd  admirer  (  her 
mother,  thr  Caunleii  Do-oMiger  Delnnere  (Mrs.  Darison),  admires 
Ml  fortune,  an<l  patronises  the  match  according  to  the  etiquette  of 
rank  and  high  fife.  His  iacooblancy  and  mcaUDCts  arc  however 
exposed  in  the  meantime  by  M'us  Kiity  Cttrderay,  who  is  intimate 
with  V>ih  the  young  ladies,  having  been  at  the  same  school  with 
them  somcwbcic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  runs  up  aad 
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down  'the  Liddrr  of  Life '  as  >hc  picaee*  (in  the  Preach  pUy  tM 
coirnpomliDg  character  ii  a  mUlincr,  urhich  m  a  little  more  in  kee^ 
tag) — and  Mr.  f'e^x  MaJUrry,  in  bis  own  emplutic  pbrwe,  u 
'  blown '  by  all  the  three  at  once  i — the  bubble  of  hit  legacy  alw 
buiRti,  uid  Jatk  Poias/r  luTDiog  ihort  round  upon  him  xt  chit 
extremity,  adrites  him  to  go  abroad  again,  make  another  fbrtnne^ 
aod  on  hi«  return,  promiiet  to  introduce  him  Eo  n  Princess!  Mr. 
Litlon  produced  a  good  deal  of  laughter  in  the  part,  hut  pcihapi 
from  not  heing  near  eaongh  to  eee  hia  face,  the  drollery  fell  flat  upon 
tu.  It  was  (to  get  within  bow-thot  of  an  Hibcrnicism)  like  iteariag 
the  repon  of  a  pimol,  before  seeing!  the  flash.  Weeper*  and  a  round 
hat  do  not  move  otir  ritiblc  muiclct.  Wc  think  Mr.  Listoa  ihtn« 
in  the  cockney,  tuoie  tlian  in  the  cockney  and  dandy  together. 
•He  known  hi»  cue  bc«  without  a  prompiei.  Hia  affectation  eren 
must  be  unafTecied.  Wv  will  match  his  lead  againtt  anytxxly't,  wc 
will  not  aoawer  for  tlic  lintel.  Wc  hu*e  a  dcLcate  request  to  make 
of  him,  iliat  he  wouiit  play  Afai^e  for  hi»  benefit  and  our  uttiafaction 
— unlcHs  AfotI  Flttj^on  pihould  complain  of  it  aa  comproniiung  brr 
dignity,  Ii  thit  piece  Mr.  Kcnacy'e^  It  ebireri  «d  the  brtok  of 
nothing,  and  plunget  oicr  head  und  can  into  oonwnu^  We  wtah 
our  auJion  and  ardiitecti,  if  thev  mun  give  ut  foreign  modeU, 
would  give  them  entire,  and  not  by  bits  and  samples,  altering  only  to 
epoil.  ^m 

CovtMT'  Cab  n»i»,^M 
Carreti-SiJf,  or  ihf  Felt  Cban^trt,  a  new  Opera,  the  wordc  by  Mr. 
Plaochc,  the  muiic  by  M.  Livctati,  was  brought  out  here  oa  Tues- 
day, and  wu  repeated  on  Thursday.  The  dialogue  is  tolerable ; 
and  so  are  the  songs.  Miss  Stepheno  wu  the  diief  .lit faction  in  it; 
though  »he  does  not  make  much  figure  by  Scotciih  stream  or 
mountain.  Mr.  Sapio  and  Mr.  Wood  personated,  the  one  a  military, 
the  other  a  naval  hero  in  it,  and  maintained  the  saperiorriy  of  iheir 
several  professions  in  «ong  and  bold  defi-ioct — with  equal  loudae«« 
and  skill.  Mi<s  Stcpl>ens  ( Blancht  Mmkay)  the  supposed  daughter 
of  a  peasant,  it  in  love  with  Captain  jtUun  JJnJjirf  (Sapio),  and  he 
with  her,  though  he  is  about  lo  be  married  to  GrtKt  CamfieU  (MtM 
CawBc),  who  likev  another  of  her  cousins,  Comet  Htctor  iMtdtay 
(Mr.  Wood)  quite  as  well  or  better,  ai  far  as  we  could  judge  by  the 
event.  When  Blaiuht  has  to  present  a  IfCtiipitl  to  the  intended  ccvplc 
on  the  moroiog  of  their  nuptials,  and  In  sing  a  song  of  coogratulacioo, 
her  voice  &!ter»  and  *he  faints  away  in  the  mid«  of  it.  She  then, 
partly  through  shame  and  partly  through  vexation,  esatpes  to  the 
house  of  the  miller  (Little  Keely)  and  bii  wife  (Miss  Gowani] 
5M 


whrre  t>\v  is  kindly  reccivet),  but  suppowd  by  her  own  friends  to 
haTc  rashly  drowtird  htrseir.  Thi?  aoguieh  of  Captain  jitlan  Lindtay 
ie  oat  to  be  ret»;ui>cd  on  ttiit  occiisioa,  and  betiaya  bis  paiiion  for  the 
unhappy  girl,  who  it  at  ihr  tame  time  dticovcrrd  not  to  be  ihc  real 
datlgnter  of  the  old  trumpeter  Donald  Maeiay  (Banlcy),  hut  the 
daughter  of  Mri.  CampheUy  who  had  bccd  luppotncd  to  be  loit  whea 
an  infuit  in  the  Spaniih  campaign.  The  mystery  being  cleared  up. 
the  tecrec  of  her  birrh  t«  communicated  to  poor  Biatirht  amidst  her 
smiles  and  tear*.  M'ut  Grace  Camfirli  wider  the  circuniBtAncev,  and 
from  her  previous  indifTerencei  decUrea  for  Conet  Uniiiari  and 
Bltmehe  \t  united  to  the  Captain.  Mr.  Kecly  crept  on  and  olT  the 
Btajc  aa  utual  ;  uod  Miu  Cawsc  danced  aed  nourished  round  it  at  she 
■ung,  becauiL-  M-idaitir  Vestria  duct  to.  We  are  quite  tacislied  with 
Madame  VeatriSf  without  wishing  co  tee  her  imitated. 
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We  do  not  wonder  at  Mr.  Keati'i  want  of  niccew  in  Paris.  Aa 
they  do  not  like  or  understand  Shake*pear,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
they  should  like  or  imdcntand  any  one  who  goes  near  to  rrprctent 
him,  or  who  gives  anything  more  than  a  trite  version  or  modernised 
parapjiraie  of  him,  Voltaire  has  borrowed  largely  from  the  English 
dramaiisTt  and  has  taken  Oihello't  dying  speech  almost  eniire,  aa  far 
as  the  prosegrouad  of  \i,  but  has  contrived  to  leave  out  all  the 
striking,  picturesque  points  of  it  : — «o  they  would  no  doubt  object 
to  and  cancel,  by  a  sweeping  condcmniiiion,  all  the  unexpected  and 
marked  beauties  of  an  impassioned  recitation  of  it.  Whatever  is  not 
literal  and  conventional,  is  with  them  extraragant  and  grotetqae: 
they  have  to  long  been  accustomed  (we  arc  speaking  of  serious 
maitert)  to  consider  atTectatioa  at  nature,  that  they  consider  nature 
when  it  comes  across  them  as  affectation  and  quaintness. 

'  The  poet's  eye,  in  »  fine  phicniy  rolling. 
Doth  gUtice  fn>m  Iteiven  to  eanli,  fnun  earth  to  Imrcn  ; 
And  lu  imagination  Ixxlict  forth 
The  fornik  of  things  unknown,  the  poet*i  pen 
Tumi  them  to  shape,  and  givet  to  airy  nothing 
A  loral  habitation  anJ  a  name.' 


So  the  actor's  eye  (if  truly  inspired]  comprehends  moie  than  ia  set 
down  for  him,  siarta  at  hidden  funcies  that  only  pale  patsion  sect : 
and  his  voice  it  the  ticnibling  echo  and  the  broken   instrument  of 
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dionghis  ifld  of  Ml  agony  thai  Ue  too  deep  for  mere  wotdt  to  exprtM. ' 
'I'bis  tkcDcC)  thai  w,  thU  truth  of  naiurc  ici  with  our  accxmtpiwhed 
and  mote  thoiough-brpd  neighbours,  entirely  out  of  thr  qucBtioo. 
Their  art,  whwher  in  poetry,  acting,  ]>atnting,  la  wetl-drilied  regi- 
mental an  1 — it  if  art  in  ttnifomn  and  on  parade.  Thus  tmgic  poetry 
cannot,  In  its  dumb  despaJT,  ull  on  all  naivir  to  euppty  it  with  aa 
appropriate  language,  that  places  what  it  feels  in  palpable  and  lofty 
imagery  before  the  reader :  it  muM,  on  the  contrary,  hare  its 
rheiorical  and  didactic  Souiisbet  all  ready  for  the  occaxioD — these 
may  be  as  tediona,  as  pompons,  as  bombanic  at  you  please,  but  to 

?•»  or  iillude  to  nnythin};  beyond  them,  n  vile  and  Gothic  indeed. 
hr  actor  may  mouth,  ram,  and  whine  as  much  as  he  plcaset,  n 
that  he  does  it  in  measured  time,  and  seems  in  perfect  health  aad 
a[nr!ts  all  the  while  i  but  if  he  is  once  thrown  olf  hi«  guard,  and 
loKs  sight  of  himself  and  the  audience  in  the  luffrricigs  of  his  hrro, 
it  is  aU  over  with  him.  Again,  an  actor's  face  'should  be  as  a  book 
where  one  may  reiid  strange  matters,'  Thin  would  be  an  inexpiable 
olfcnce  in  France,  where  there  is  nothing  strange,  and  where  all 
mun  appear  upon  the  surface  or  be  Iccpt  quite  out  of  sight,  oti  the 
score  of  decency  and  good  manners.  As  the  poet  muit  introduce 
00  image  or  KcntinKnt  for  which  there  it  not  a  prescribed  formala, 
flo  the  tragedian  must  give  no  shade  or  inflection  of  feeling  wnich  the 
entire  audience  were  not  prepared  complacently  to  aaticipatv.  The 
■elf-toTe  of  the  pit  would  rise  in  open  rebellion  if  he  did.  In 
France  it  is  a  rule  that  no  person  ii  wiser  than  another  :  you  cannot 
be  beforehand  with  their  conceit  and.  ioiiiiitc  superiority  in  impertin- 
coce.  So  they  themselres  tell  the  story  of  a  man  who,  hearing  of 
the  asaafisination  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  and  not  willing  to  allow  that 
bis  informinl  bad  the  start  of  him  on  so  interesting  a  topic,  nude 
answer-—'  Vrs,  I  knew  it !  *  Wc  arc  not  therefore  surprised  that 
the  Parisians  6od  fault  with  the  only  actor  of  much  genius  we 
posscM  :  be  must  puzric  them  almost  as  much  as  the  Hetman  PlatoiTi 
and  this  assuredly  they  cannot  forgive,  as  in  the  present  esse  their 
rank  cowardice  cannot  get  the  better  of  their  consummate  vanity. 
It  is  ludicrous  too  that  they  should  charge  us  with  exiravagaixce  and 
liistian— they,  who  have  their  Peniimt  dt  P  Unhtri  and  DiSgm^ft 
de  C  [/iin</rt  *  stuck  on  every  pillar  and  postE  As  we  know  what 
the  most  refined  people  in  the  universe  do  not  like,  we  are  also  happy 
in  learning  what  they  do  like.  For  others  to  despise  what  we 
admire,  is  always  to  assume  an  attitude  of  seeming  tupertority  over  us  t 
lo  admire  what  ^-e  do  not  think  much  of,  is  to  give  us  our  revenge 
again.  Fiistidioiisneis  Is  here,  as  in  m.iny  other  caieK,  tlie  effect  not 
>  ■  Lodfing.hevset  for  the  Universe,' BOd  ■Stig«-cai.ches  of  (Ik  Unrverse.* 
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of  xa  excess  of  refirwmeDt,  but  of  t  want  of  conceptioo.     Wbn 
Voluiie  called  Shakeipear  a  barbariin,  w«  were  a  link  ttaggered  in 
our   picvtous   Dpiaian,    a>    wc  could  not  tell  what  lofty  modcli   of 
excellence   he  contemplated    in  hit  own  niiod:  but    when  he  pro- 
nounced Addicon'i  Cato  to  be  a  perfect  tragedy,  we  knew  what  to 
think  of  him  and  ouncUci.     He  mi^,ht  «  well  have  pronounced  a 
marble  slab  to  be  a  perfect  statue.     In  lilce  manner,  ii  might    '  giTc 
ui  paQM  '  that  luch  competent  eritiet  arc  diittatiitied  with  Mr.  Kesn, 
if  we  did  not  learn  in  the  same  bre.ith  that  they  arc  in  raptorei  with 
Mr.  C.  Kemblc.  Mr.  Macreadjr.  and  Mi»  Smithaon ;  not  that  wc 
disapprove  of  the  last,  but  that  being  our  own  conn  try -people,  we 
beg  lexTC  to  judge  of  (heir  relative  merit*  bcttct  than  foreigner*.     If 
they  scouted  our  prctcotiooB   altogether,  wc  might  detpood;  but  as 
they  /auii  ua  in  the  wrong  place,  we  may  unile  in  our  luim.     The 
contradiction  between  ui  it  not   owiag  to  an  inferiority  of  naturet 
but   lo   a  difference   of  opinion.     Wc   can    understand    why,  with 
leasoD,  they   admire   Macready :    he    declntms    well,   and    w    far 
resembles   good    French    actors.     Mr.  C.  Kemblc  is  not  only   an 
cxcclirnt  actor,  but  s  very  good-loolung  man  ;  and  good  looks  are  a 
letter  of  recommcDdation,  whether  amon^  the  Lapliodera  or  Hotten- 
tots,   at    Zenith  or    the    Pole.      Miss   Smiihson    is   ull  t   and   the 
French   admire   tall  women.     All   these   come  under  a  class,   and 
meet  with  obvious  sympathy  and  appiobatioo.     Mr.   Kean,  on  the 
other  hand,  rtandi  alone, — is  merely  ao  originat;  and  the  French 
hate  onginality  :  it  seems  to  imply  that  there  i«  some  possible  ex- 
cellence or  talent  that  they  are  without  I      Beside  it  appears  that 
ihey  expected  him  to  be  a  giant.     Atvm  Dleu  ju'tl  tttjxJh ! — as  if 
this  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  bestriding  the  theatric  world  like  a 
ColosGUE.     He  is  diminutive,  it  is  true :  so  was  (he  Lili/t  Corporaii 
but  nnce  the  Utter  disappeared  from  the  stage,  they  ha»c  ceased  to 
be  the  GrnU  Nation.      They  stir  up  our  bile  by  iheJr  arrogance  snd 
natrow-mindcdnesi,    and    we   cannot  help    its  aierl1owtn}{    in    some 
degree   of  iil-humour  and  petulance.     We  were  heartily  glad  to  find 
that  Mr.  Knowlrs's  tragedy  of  firgmiu  is  well  rcceircd  in  Paris— 
(wc  winild  always  rather  agree  with,  than  differ  from  them,  for  wc 
know  iheir  subtlety  and  double  edge) — bnt  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  iDheiCDl  and  clasiical  excellence  of  the  composition.     Its  scenes 
present  a  series  of  elegaot  bas-reliefs,  and  are  et^uatly  enchanting  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  ear. 

Wc  hare  received  a  letter  from  a  Correspondent)  praying  us  to  put 
down  the  large  poke-bonnets  which  ladies  at  present  take  with  them 
to  the  theatre,  and  often  persist  in  keeping  on,  as  a  female  privilege 
W«  coafcsc,   wc  do  not  sec  the  cuttoin    in  that  amiable   light:  it 
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«pp«ari  to  U3  the  privilege  of  anDoying  otheti  without  any  ob^t. 
He  saysi  thai  on  applying  to  a  j^cntleniao  in  the  gallery  of  ibc  King** 
Tlieatre,  to  know  if  a  lady  with  him  would  hare  any  objection  to 
take  olF  her  honnet,  which,  with  her  tovoluRtary  moTemcnU  front 
tide  to  side,  prcTcnicd  three  pcitoas  behind  hci  from  KcinK  of  en- 
joying the  Opera,  her  friend  an&wered,  '  Vou  aee  she  is  in  t)ie  tame 
lituaiion  with  younelf,'  painting  to  another  lady  juit  before  her.  So 
thai  the  evW  being  doubled  was  an  argumcat  for  it.  At  this  ratc^ 
people  mighi  go  to  ihe  play  with  umbrellat,  and  hold  them  open  the  i 
whole  time,^-or  Udie*  with  their  paratoli,  if  we  mun  have  a  more 
light  and  portable  nmsmce, — and  by  thus  ictuog  up  a  acrcro  to  the 
performance,  and  making  the  absurdity  truly  English  and  complete, 
put  an  end  to  it  by  common  content  of  tbo«e  who  are  only  bent  oa 
iDcommoding  other*,  when  they  think  they  aic  to  tome  degree 
tiogular  in  doing  it.  We  expect  some  novelty  ( of  which  we  have  had 
a  dreary  dearth  of  late)  on  the  opening  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
Dcxt  week,  and  a  trcnt,  which  we  greatly  long  for,  in  Uttlc  ilartoloizi. 
But  we  mutt  not  count  upon  our  gCM>d  fortune  too  eoon. 
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Th  Tima.'i  {&f<rmlnr  B,  ill?. 

Drvit-Lami  Th»at««. 

Th»  theatre  opened  on  Saturday  with  The  Sehoal  fir  ScanAal  and 
Patt  Ttn  ffcUck,  The  chief  novelty  in  the  former  wai  Mundcn'a 
Sir  Ptter  Teazle,  Wc  CBiinoi  speak  very  fawoiuably  of  it.  He  did 
Dot  fed  at  home  in  the  part,  which  ii  indeed  tjuite  out  of  hia  way. 
Hie  lengthened  vitagc  and  abrupt  tonea  did  not  nuit  the  character  or 
■entimcnts  of  Sir  Peur.  Sir  Peftr  tt  a  common  crcry-day  wit  of 
character,  a  tetchy  amorous  old  bachelor,  who  hai  married  a  young 
wife,  with  an  uneaiy  conRciounnctii  of  hi>  own  infirmities,  and  placed  in 
fituaiioDt  to  make  those  inlimiitict  more  ridiculous.  But  still  he  if  a 
cIsEtical  character,  and  not  a  grotesque  [  and,  therefore,  the  actor's 
peculiar  talentk  were  thrown  away  upon  him,  or  rather  were 
judiciously  kept  as  much  as  postibic  in  the  back  ground,  and  hardly 
dared  to  show  themselTes  once  the  whole  evening.  Mr.  Munden 
went  through  the  oart  with  laudable  gravity  xnd  decorum,  without 
maiinx  any  bole  in  oti  mannm ;  nor  did  he  purposely  play  the  dowa 
at  poHiormme  in  any  of  the  sceDea.  Yet  the  negation  of  larce  it  not 
comedy.  Sir  Petrr  was  a  knight  newly  dubbed  at  well  a>  marriedi 
a  gmcrcman  on  his  good  behaviour  both  with  his  mistress  and  the 
public.  We  missed  ilic  irresistible  expansion  of  his  broad,  shining 
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face  I  and  reckoned  up  a  number  of  auppreised  ahnigt,  and  embrvo 
I>Tiinacci>  that  »hniak  from  the  flare  of  the  acw  gai  lightt.  Hia 
eyebrows  were  noi  lifted  up  with  wonder  ;  his  lipi  were  nol  moUtened 
with  j»ts  3fl  with  nurmalade ;  Dor  did  bis  chin  drop  dowD  once  lU 
whole  length  ]>  with  i  total  diilociition  of  hti  idcM.  In  the  vccac  of 
the  discovery  in  the  foartb  act.  where  his  wife  a  'the  \kl]c  Frtnrb 
Mi/iittr '  ii  concealed  behind  the  screen,  he  took  a  greater  license, 
but  from  the  mechanical  reitraint  to  which  he  had  been  (ubjectedt 
tberc  was  lomething  even  here  dolorom  and  petrified  in  his  manner. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Munden  did  penance  in  Sir  J*eier,  it  wa»  a  bolyday- 
tinic  with  him,  high  carnival  in  OM  Noty  in  the  farce,  wbeic  he  made 
himself  and  the  audience  amends  for  all  the  icmptationa  he  had 
reeitCed  to  indulge  his  natural  genius,  and  lei  out  his  whole  facutliea 
of  face,  voice,  and  gesture.  In  his  character,  aa  an  old  neward,  he 
in  reeliDg-ripc  from  (he  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  piece  i  and  he 
produces  a  dizziness  in  the  heads  of  Che  audience  a>  unavoidable, 
though  more  pleasant  than  that  which  orertakea  the  passenger*  in  a 
Margate  hoy.  The  Sehoot  for  Seanda!  \tat,  in  the  Other  characters, 
cast  much  as  usual,  and  ai  well  ai  the  ttrrngth  of  the  company  in 
genteel  comedy  would  permit.  Mrs.  Darison's  Lady  Tfar/t,  though 
not  without  apirit,  ia  too  coarse  and  hoydening.  Wallack'n  Joteph 
Sur/atf  wanted  dignity  and  plausibility.  Not  to  compare  him  with 
old  Jack  Palmer,  he  docs  not  hit  off  the  olficioas  condescending 
•otcmnity  of  the  character  ao  well  aa  Young.  He  acems  sulky  and 
naemed,  instead  of  being  self-complacent  and  oitentatious  ;  to  ^rink 
into  a  cautious  contemplation  of  hit  own  designs  and  rilkiny,  instead 
of  proucting  otherji  under  the  shadow  of  his  aasunicd  virtues,  and 
cOTCring  their  failings  and  dcfecta  with  a  veil  of  pompous  sentiment. 
It  was  said  of  Garrick,  that  he  played  the  footman  too  like  the  fine 
gentlcniao;  Mr.  Walkck,  on  the  other  hand,  plays  the  fine  gentle- 
man too  much  like  the  footman.  Wlien  drettsed  to  most  advantage, 
he  puts  UK  in  mind  of  a  v»]ct  out  of  livery.  Mr.  Rae's  Charier 
Surface  was  without  any  thing  to  recommend  it,  but  the  wit,  gaiety, 
and  magnaniniiiy  of  i)ie  author.  Hin  mode  of  speaking  i*  more  harsh 
and  untuneable  in  comedy  than  in  regular  declamation,  which  in  some 
measure  hides  its  habitual  defects.  It  is  a  brogue  in  full  gallop 
suddenly  stopped  short  by  the  turnpike  gate  of  criticiim.  Harley  s 
Sir  Btngamin  Bafibitt  was  ioolTensive  from  its  iniipidity;  and  Knight 
«a  old  Cra&trer  had  painted  hie  eyebrows  very  naturally.  The  bouse 
was  not  very  crowded.  The  curtain  drew  up  punctually  at  seven, 
without  any  previous  exprestion  of  impatience ;  and  the  play  was 
over  before  ten;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  acts  followed  one 
soother,  and  tlic  almost  immediate  inLciruptioo  of  the  music  between 
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tli«  acta  M  Mon  aa  it  bad  itnck  upy  produced  an  u*  on  uopl 

I  the  mail-ooich,  where  they 


dfect.     It 


like 


;  B  jtrarocj-  lo 
Dot  kUow   jroD  tune  for  your  meali.     A  fiood  pl'j*  lilce  a  hearty 
diDser,  require*  aome  nme  for  direction  :  the  raatic  io  the  orcheftn 
acta  apOD  the  iaugisatioc,   hkc  widc  upoD  the  atonucfa ;  and  babit 
DUkei  it  u  uDgratml  to  u>  to  be  dtuppoimed  of  the  one  aa 
deprived  of  the  other. 
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ConMr-GAiBu)  T»t*rn. 
This  theatre  openrd  last  night  with  Hamlet,  and  the  MiUrr  and  Air' 
Men,  The  chief  improvement  in  the  houfc  Kentf  to  ua  to  be  (he 
large  mirror*  at  each  eoti  of  the  fim  row  of  boxes,  which  reflect  the 
company  in  a  brilliant  perspective,  and  have  a  very  magical  efTect- 
Tbc  great  chandelier  tuapeoded  from  the  top  of  the  theatre,  we  ahould 
admire  more,  if  it  did  not  put  out  our  eyca  in  looking  at  ii  t  nor 
do  we  think  the  glare  it  produce*  ;tny  :tddiiion  to  the  general  appear- 
ancc  of  the  company  or  the  houie.  The  only  advantage  rcaultutf; 
from  it — that  of  throwing  the  light  upon  the  countenance*  of  the 
acLoit  from  abore  inatetd  of  from  below  (which  Uat  method  inffrta 
the  tatural  ehadow«  of  the  face,  and  diatom  the  exprea3Joo)i  ia 
defeated  by  the  gaa  lights  which  arc  attU  retained  between  the  nage 
and  the  orchMtra.  Nor  do  we  know  how  theac  can  well  be  difipenBed 
with,  as  it  ia  by  niaiog  or  withdrawing  them  that  the  stage  it 
enlightened  or  darkened  aa  the  occasion  requires  it.  The  house  wa> 
exceedingly  full,  and  the  play  went  otT  as  well  aa  could  be  expected. 
Mr.  Young's  fiaml/t  is  not  his  most  happy  oraucceaaful  etfort.  He 
in  a  great  measure  imitates  Mr.  Kembic,  and  Mr.  Kcmble  is  a  tnJ 
model  in  thtt  part ;  even  where  he  is  original  he  ii  not  more  what  he 
otight  to  be,  not  more  like  Hamlei.  He  declaims  it  very  well,  and 
rants  It  very  well;  but  where  it  the  expression  of  the  feeling?' — 
where  llie  thought  beyond  all  ordinary  meant  of  expression,  wramxd 
up  in  itself  at  in  a  dim  ctoud,  shown  most  fay  being  hid,  that  derives 
its  energy  from  rest,  not  from  action,  and  ia  aa  it  were  audible  from 
iu  very  silence  I  Mr.  Young,  we  allow,  rehearsed  several  paatagei 
very  well,  as  detached  pnesages  from  a  ichool-boy't  exercite:  but  be 
wanted  keeping — ^tlie  fine  inilcctiona,  sudden  or  gradual,  of  tbe 
character — the  unthoughi^of  twrllingi  of  the  pswioii — the  involuntary 
ebhing  and  flowing  of  his  idle  purposes.  This  actor  in  fact  execute* 
hia  cuaccption  well ;  but  then  hit  conception  ia  cither  common-placc) 
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ot  wrong.  He  has  not  alwaya  the  judgment  or  the  ;;eniut  to  pitch 
csch  pauagc  in  the  right  key,  utd  in  h&rmooy  with  the  rcsu  Wc 
will  mcQEion  only  two  iniuncci.  In  reciting  the  detcrijition  of  man 
at  the  noblett  of  creaturei,  *  the  tiU'aj;on  of  animsia,'  Stc,  Mr.  Youoj 
wu  BO  TchcnicDt,  thst  be  eccmcd  quite  angry  i  auii  his  sudden  turojog 
round  to  the  pliiyert  ai  the  conclution  of  the  tpeech  wn«  exsctly  at  if 
they  had  gi«n  him  wmc  (vriouH  offence  by  their  •imiling.*  Again, 
be  (poke  tbe  solilo()uy  after  Hit  scene  tn  which  the  player  givca  the 
description  of  Pyrrhui,  in  a  style  not  conveying  the  idea  of  his  own 
melancholy  and  weakn<-M  at  cortraited  with  the  theatrical  fury  nf  the 
itnagisaiy  hero,  but  as  if  he  had  himself  caught  by  mcic  pbyticaJ  io- 
fcciioD  the  very  fury  which  he  describes  himself  to  be  without.  This 
wai  certainly  not  right,  but  (what  ii  )ierha|>i  better)  it  was  applauded. 
Mr.  BoDoell  Thornioa  was  JJoratio,  and  appeared  not  to  hAve  recovered. 
bU  the  ereaing  from  his  fright  at  first  seeing  the  Gloji.  Hia  pro- 
nundation  is  thick,  as  If  he  spoke  with  pvbbte*  in  hit  mouth  ;  nor  is 
bin  emphani  judiciouf.  Mr.  Egertoa's  Cio^l  is  tbe  most  subtlantial 
we  ever  saw.  He  does  not  look  like  one  that  has  ■  peaked  or  pined  ' 
long,  and  has  by  do  menns  realized  Hamitfi  wish — 

'  Oh  that  (hit  coo,  too  wild  fleih  would  meh, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itielf  into  a  dew.' 

Miss  Matthews  played  '  the  pretty  Ofhttia  '  very  pleasingly.  She 
is  SB  good  an  Ophnta  at  we  have  htely  «en— better,  we  think  than 
Miss  Stephens,  because  she  does  not  sing  ^«i/«  hi  well.  This  char- 
acter ought  not  indeed  to  be  in  generil  given  to  a  Sne  singer ;  for  it 

'  jbiu  been  well  ob»erved,  that  '  Opbtlia  does  not  eo  mad  because  she 

k$U)  Mtgi  but  she  tings  because  she  ha«  gone  mad. 
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Tin  Timn.\  [Sfftmhtr  19,  \l\j. 

Divmy  Litm  TnATn. 

Twi  excellent  comedy  of  Tlie  Hypocrite  was  acted  here  last  night. 
Dowton's  Dr.  Caniwtlf,  is  a  very  admirable  and  edifying  perform- 
ance. The  dit'ine  and  human  alfections  are  *  very  cramly  qualitied  * 
to  bis  composition,  which  is  a,  mixture  of  the  Methodist  parson  in- 
grafted on  the  old  French  pietist,  and  accomplished  Abb£.  The 
courtly  air  of  Moliere's  Tartvffe  has  been  coniiderably  lowered  down 
i  and  vulgaritcd  to  fit  the  character  to  the  grossncss  of  modem  times 
ind  circumstances :  only  tlic  K^oeral  features  of  the  character,  and 
the   prominent    incidents   of  the  story,    have    been  rewined  by  the 
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Eoglith  tnoilatort  and  tbcy  tcvm  to  rrQuiic  the  loog  *pcecbc*»  tbe 
oratorical  tcntimniiB,  and  Laboured  cisuutry  of  the  ongintl  author 
to  reader  them  probable  or  even  credible.  It  haa  b«eo  remarked, 
that  the  woDderful  tucccM  of  thu  piece  on  the  French  n^  is 
a  lanicg  momioMiu  of  the  siicu  laid  by  that  calldiig  wad  crcduloot 
nation  on  all  verbal  profeHions  of  virtoe  and  aincenty,  and  of  the 
litcJc  dil!«reDcc  they  make  bctweeo  words  and  thiogi.  With  ail 
the  pains  ihai  have  been  lalteo  to  bring  U  within  (be  ver^c  of 
veriniDiliiadc  by  the  aid  of  popular  alloitonR  and  religious  prejudice*, 
it  with  diAculty  iiatiiraSaM  on  our  own  Uige,  and  remain*  at  bet 
an  incongruous*  though  a  Tcry  striking  and  iottructirc  caricanirc. 
Dowion's  jonal  and  hearty  characters  are  hit  best;  hit  demure  aitd 
hypocritical  onei  are  only  hi4  lecond  ben.  Hit  Dr.  Canlv^  ii 
not  K>  good  aa  hit  Major  SliirgtiM,  or  his  Sir  yfnthaaj  Jlbi«luttt  but 
still  it  b  Tery  good.  Their  excellence  coosisti  in  giving  way  to  the 
ebullition  of  hii  feelings  of  social  eamesinest,  or  vaingtorious  oatentk^i 
rion;  the  excellence  of  ihit  id  the  fyKtemaiic  cooceaJment  of  ht 
inmost  thoughts  and  purposes.  Cmlwrll  sighs  out  his  soul  with  the 
melnncholy  formality  of  a  piece  of  clockwork,  and  exhibits  the 
CDcroacbiDents  of  amorous  importunity  under  a  roaik  of  sttB  Sft. 
The  locks  of  hit  hair  arc  combed  with  appropriate  sleeknett  and 
unpretending  humility  over  his  forehead  and  shoulders :  his  fkce 
looks  godly  and  greasy ;  his  pertion  and  mind  are  well  fortified  in 
decent  suit  of  plain  broad  cloth,  and  the  calrei  of  hi»  legs  look  tto 
and  mnt-like  in  itockings  of  dark  pepper-and-salt  Heecy  hoticry. 
Bitlci  smiles  conlcnd  with  falling  tmrB ;  the  whining  tones  of  the 
convcnricle  with  the  insolence  of  success,  and  the  triumph  of 
unbridled  rage  in  the  last  act  over  his  phlegmatic  hypocrisy  is  ec 
pictc.  He  was  admirably  supported  by  Mrs.  Sciatkii  as  old  LaJy 
Lamitrtt  and  by  Oxberry  as  Ma-wworm,  This  last  character  is  ai 
loose  and  dangung  as  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  and  is  poffed  up  and 
Kt  ID  motion  by  one  continuous  blase  of  folly  and  fanaticisai.  The 
other  characters  in  the  piece  were  less  happily  supported. 


MISS   BRUNTON'S  ROSALIND 

CoVCKT'CAtDtK  TmCATlK. 

At  this  theatre  last  night  Miss  Brunton  appeared  in  RejaHnJ,  in 
jIj  you  Lite  it.  She  certainly  pbyed  the  part  tery  resjiectably  and 
very  agreeably,  but  not  txquitittfyi  and  if  it  is  not  played  ex- 
(]uiiitcly,  in  out  mind  It  is  spoiled.  '  Bui  would  Shakspcare's 
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Ram&nd  do  ml'  u  a  (jumion  thai,  if  put  home  ai  it  ought  to  be, 
mt^bi  deter  mzoy  lo  iiccDin[i!i>ihed  young  lady  fiom  aitcmptmg  to 
give  life  to  the  car«le*i,  inimitable  grace*  of  thii  ideal  creation  of  the 
poct'a  ait.  Miss  BruDion  tcciicd  the  diflctent  t)aBugc«  with  con- 
•idetable  point,  inielUgcDCe,  and  archncEs,  like  a  lifdy  and  sen>ib!« 
•choot-girl,  reputing  it  a*  An  exercite ;  but  the  wu  not  h^lf  giddy, 
food,  and  rapiuroui  enough  for  Rojaftnd.  She  spoVc  her  snttcnce* 
with  *  good  emphaais  and  discreuon,'  iaitead  of  nmoiog  herself  ;ind 
the  imaginations  of  the  audience  fairly  out  of  breath  with  pleasure, 
lore,  wit,  and  playful  gaiety.  She  has,  however,  white  tcdh  and 
black  eyes,  a  clear  voice,  a  pleasing  figure,  with  youth  on  her  side, 
and  a  very  good  understanding  to  boot.  What  more  can  be  required 
ia  >  young  actrcsst  except  by  f-ivtidiout  critics  like  u>^  She  sting 
the  Cueioo  song  very  prettily,  and  was  encored  in  ii.  The  other 
parts  were  not  very  elaborately  got  up.  We  liked  Mr.  Duruset'i 
two  tongi  M  well  as  any  thing  cite.  Mr.  Young'a  Jaifues  wai  Ich 
apiriied  than  we  have  tomctimei  seen  it ;  indeed,  the  charaacr  is  in 
some  measure  spoiled  to  his  hands  by  the  prompt-book  critics,  who 
bare  put  a  great  deal  of  improper  praiie  of  bimKlf  into  the  mouth  of 
the  melancholy  Jaqurt.  It  required  some  contrivance  to  make  him 
or  Shakspeare  an  egotist !  Mr.  Fawceii's  Toathsteite  was  amusing, 
but  too  rapid  and  slovenly.  There  are  some  parts  of  this  character 
which  the  actor  probably  thinks  it  becoming  hi*  Manaferical  dignity 
to  hurry  over  as  fast  as  possible.  Mrs.  Gibbs's  Audrey  is  almost 
too  good.  If  '  tbc  gods  have  not  nude  her  poetical,'  they  bare  at 
least  inepired  her  with  the  very  spirit  of  folly,  and  with  all  its  bliss. 
A  Russian  ballet,  and  Tht  Lileriine,  dosed  the  entertaiflments  of 
the  evening.  The  former  of  these  is  a  curious  exhibition  of  Ruinan 
coatumr,  but  it  docs  not  exhibit  the  Mies  Uennetti  to  any  advantage. 
The  play  of  jIi  yeu  Lite  it  was  given  out  again  foe  Monday,  instead 
of  The  Sfave. 


MAYWOOD'S    ZANGA 

TJk  Tima.}  (Otiaitr  ],  1B17, 

Usnsv-Liun  TusjiTta. 

Ma.  Mjivwood  appeared  here  in  Zongahit  night.  It  is  not  certainly 
from  any  wish  to  discourage,  but  we  cannot  apeak  10  favourably  of 
his  performance  of  this  character  as  of  bis  Shylod.  Coniidciablc 
diffidence  still  appears  in  this  actor's  manner,  and  retards  his  progress 
to  repatation  and  excellence.  He  does  not  give  sufhcient  scope  and 
Tchcmeacc  to  the  tmpaMioncd  purls  of  the  character,  nor  nillicicat 
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dccuion  and  ugntficance  to  !u  wily  and  maltjiunt  duplicity.  Zai^^t 
Uood  ii  OD  lire ;  tt  boils  in  hb  mat ;  it  should  dihie,  and  i^taie  hi* 
whole  Fr^me  wiUi  the  fierccM  rage  and  rereoge :  and  again,  tJte 
BupptcitioQ  of  bia  constitutioaal  atdoui.  of  tbc  nngoTctiiable  paHion* 
that  tornteDt  and  goad  on  bit  miod,  oughi  to  be  marked  with  a 
corrctpoftdent  degree  of  artful  (rircumitpcciion  and  itudted  hypocriiy. 
In  both  extremes  (for  the  character  is  in  cxticmci  throughout)  wc 
tbougbi  Mr.  Maywood  failed.  His  rage  and  haired,  where  ii  had 
oppOTtunity  to  vent  ittelf  in  a  torrent  of  exclamations,  was  not 
■c/OD£  or  (uitaincd  cnimgh,  and  appeared  id  the  very  tempot  sod 
whirlwbd  of  the  pauioo,  to  recoil  affrighted  '  from  the  aouod  itatU 
had  made.'  Id  the  concealment  of  bii  purpoicB,  at>d  in  the  villaiooiu 
iovinuatioDs  with  which  he  iillc  Ahnx^t  mindi  'diatilling  tbcm  tike 
a  leprous  poiion  !□  his  ear,*  tie  was  'too  tame,*  too  >emle  ud 
mechanical,  and  retembled  more  the  bnty,  mercenary,  credulous 
talc-bcarcr,  than  the  dark,  nccrcc  ataatiin  of  the  peace,  life,  and 
hoDour,  of  his  unsuspecting  patron.  The  pauagc  in  vhich  Mr. 
Maywood  failed  most,  and  in  which  the  greatest  symptom)  of  dis- 
approbation mamfentcd  ihemselveK,  wan  that  in  which  the  greatest 
cAect  is  generally  produced,  and  where  conaequciitly  ibe  expecta- 
tions are  raised  the  highest :  we  me:in,  in  the  terrific  and  OTerpower- 
ing  exclamation  tu  y/zonzo,  '  ''LVa«  1  that  did  it !  '  In  the  long  and 
nasal  rmpbasis  which  Mr.  Mnywood  laid  on  the  monotyllablr  *  I ' 
be  shacked  the  ears  and  tired  the  patience  of  the  auditors ;  let*,  we 
apprehend,  from  any  thing  wrong  in  his  cooccption  of  the  part,  than 
from  the  remains  of  a  provincial  accent  hanging  on  hit  pronunclatioa, 
and  in  passages  of  great  vehemence  and  ardour,  preventing  him  from 
having  the  hiU  command  of  his  utterance.  In  the  less  violent 
expressioD  of  passion,  he  was  more  successful ;  and  gave  one  or  two 
of  the  short  saliloc|iiiea  which  occur  of  a  more  thoughiiid  and 
reasoning  citst,  with  considerable  depth  of  tone  and  feeling.  We  arc 
not  without  hopes,  when  Mi.  Kean  returns,  and  imparts  come  of  his 
confidence  and  admirable  decision  to  hil  young  rival  or  pupil,  of 
•eeiitg  tome  very  good  acting  btlwtfn  them:  we  say  so  without  mean- 
ing a  double  entendre. 

This  play  of  The  Rrvmge  is  certainly  a  very  indifferent  piece  of 
work ;  and  in  the  hero  of  the  «tory,  JItonM,  Mr,  Rae  MtJ  some 
very  ranting  speeches,  blank  verse  and  all*  clean  out  of  his  motith  like 
shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  with  a  tone  and  emphasis  that 
might  have  turtled  ears  less  accustomed  to  the  •  forced  gait '  and 
high  cUtlering  hoofs  of  hts  voice  than  ours.  By  stamping  so  hard, 
too,  he  ratses  not  only  a  shout  In  the  upper-^llcry,  but  a  cloud  of 
dist  from  the  green  baisc  on  the  stage-door. 
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,JJb  TVwr.}  Ocuitr  7,  1S17. 

DtvsT-ltfiiu  Tmtxni. 

Mk.  Klam  hai  leiurnei]  to  ui  again  (after  no  very  lonjj  ab»ence), 
ia  the  character  of  liieharJ  ihe  TlirJ.  His  pcribnnancc  of  the  part 
h  to  well  known  to  the  public,  and  has  been  io  often  criticised,  tliat 
it  would  be  siip«rfiuoui  to  enter  into  pfLftieuIarc  again  at  present. 
Wc  obKcvc  00  great  aUctatioo  in  him.  If  aoy  thing,  his  voice  ia 
deepened,  and  his  pauses  arc  lengthened,  which  did  not  need  to  be. 
His  h»bitu3l  style  of  acting  ii  apt  to  run  into  an  excesi  of  tigoifi- 
cacce  {  aDd  aay  studied  addition  to  that  cxccm  necctsarily  tasks  the 
aitcDtion  (o  a  painful  degree.  Mr.  Tope  tc&umed  his  situation  as 
King  fftary,  and  was  stabbed  In  the  1'owet,  according  to  the  rules 
of  art.  We  were  j>lad  to  tee  him  in  the  pnrt,  ihoujh  we  should 
have  no  objcciion  to  sec  the  part  itself  omincd,  to  make  room  for  the 
fine  abrupt  beginning  of  Shakfpeaie's  RicltarJ  il>t  Tbiril,  with  the 
soliloquy,  '  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,'  &c.  In  oui 
opinion,  the  RUlard  iht  'Itird  whith  wad  nunufacturcd  by  Cibbcr, 
and  which  has  now  obtained  prescriptive  possession  of  the  Rage,  is  a 
vite  jumtJe ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  a  re^toraticn  of  the  original 
play  (as  writiro  by  the  original  author)  would,  with  the  omission 
of  a  few  short  scenes,  be  an  advantage  to  the  managers,  and  a  grati- 
fication to  the  public.  We  underaand,  indeed,  that  something  of 
this  son  has  brrn  in  agitation  ;  and  in  order  to  conin'butc  any  little 
aid  in  our  power  to  so  laudable  an  attempt,  we  shall  here  give  a  few 
of  the  passages  which  are  omitted,  in  the  common  sugc  reprc- 
scniation,  but  which  appear  co  us  particularly  calculated  for  stage 
effect,  and  which  would  alio  (ii  Mr.  Kean*i  peculiar  style  of  acting, 
as  the  glove  litt  the  hand.  One  of  these  occurs  almost  immediately 
after  the  first  opening  soliloquy,  in  the  duloguc  between  Glo'jta-  and 

Cia'tter. — Even  so  !  an'  pleaac  your  vrorthip,  Bracktnbury, 
Vou  may  partake  of  any  thing  t*c  say; 
We  ipcak  no  tnrason,  man  1 — wc  «ay,  the  king 
It  TTiK  wxA  virttinii.i)  and  his  noble  tjueen 
Well  itrook  in  jtxn :  fair,  and  not  jealous ; 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  prvtry  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  plcaunc  tongue : 
That  the  (|ueen's  klDilrtd  art  inatie  gentle- folks: 
How  iiv  yon.  Sir  ?  can  you  deny  allthit .' 

fraftra^ury..— With  this,  my  lord,  mj^f  luve  nought  to  do. 
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Ctiittr. — What,  naught  to  do  wiih  nutitu  Shore  f 
I  tell  thee,  fcUow. 
He  thai  doth  nauzht  with  her,  cTCepiiog  odc, 
Were  best  Co  do  il  tecfdly,  alone, 

BracktHbiffy.—'Wh.M  one.  my  Lofd  t 

Gb'tltr, — Her  huband,  knavt : — WouM*tt  thou  bctrajr  mc  f ' 

We  ihink,  if  any  thing  could  give  addittooal  effect  to  \ht  fas 
uuoling  iroDT  of  tb«c  Ibca,  it  would  be  Mr.  Kcui's  mode  of  dcliTCf* 
in^  tbcm.  tic  U  alinoit  the  only  aaor  who  doea  oot  spoil  Shak- 
*|>Mre. 

Agvin,  a  very  spirited  Kcne  of  a  diifcrcot  dncripdoo,  wliidb  it 
an  astooithing  mixture  of  violence  and  duplicity,  occora  when  Glt*tMr 
riuhei  into  the  apartmect  where  the  Qtuen'^  friendk  arc  uaembled, 
to  ooroplabof  their  uking  adviDtage  of  hit  mc«ki>e«t  aitd  umplicityv— 

Cfc'i(/r.— They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  h. 

Who  are  they  thai  complain  unto  the  king,  * 

That  I,  fonooct),  am  Mem,  and  love  them  not  ? 

By  holy  Paul,  \hry  lave  hit  Grace  but  lightly, 

That  nil  hit  can  with  uich  diwcntiom  nuaoun  '. 

BecauK  I  caiinnt  Aatter,  and  (pcsk  fair, 

Smile  in  men'*  facet,  imooth,  deceive,  and  eog, 

Duck  with  French  nodi,  and  apith  couneiy, 

I  muK  be  held  a  rancorom  enemy. 

Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  ham, 

But  thu>  hi>  limplc  truth  mu>t  be  abui'd 

By  »ilken,  ^y,  innnuatiiir  Jack*  } 

Crtj. — To  nliom  in  all  tbii  prcKflce  tpeakt  your  Gncc  .' 
Cla  ileT.~Ta  thcc,  that  hatt  noi  honcily,  not  Rracc  * 

When  have  I  injured  thee  .'  When  done  thee  wrong  ' 

Or  thcc !  or  ihec  }  or  any  of  your  faaion  } 

A  plague  upon  you  all  t ' 

This  il  ccrtiunly  an  admirable  concluiion  to  to  modeti  an  iotroducuoa. 
Any  one  wbo  reads  this  passage,  and  who  ha»  mch  Mr.  Keaa  ac^t 
himself  in  nimilar  situitioas,  must,  we  think,  feel  with  us  a  denre  to 
sec  him  in  this.  Wc  might  multiply  these  instances  of  chaiacicristic 
tiaiti  in  the  adroit  and  high-tpiiitrd  RUhard.  We  shall  give  ODC 
more,  which  it  so  linr  in  its  clfect,  and  besides,  cODveyi  so  strikit^  a 
picture  of  the  outwacd  demeanour  which  an  actor,  to  fullil  the  poet's 
conception,  ouglit  tu  assume  in  the  part,  that  we  cannot  resist  ^sing  it 
entire.     It  is  the  scene  where  he  entrap*  the  unsuspeetiog  HMtiagj  : — 

'  Hattiitxi.—'M'M  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  ibit  maming  : 
There  't  tome  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well. 
When  he  duih  bid  {;uoil-murroM  with  luch  tpiril. 
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I  ikink,  there  't  ne'er  a  mail  in  CliriMrndom, 

Can  ItiMf  hid«  liu  love  ur  lute  lii^ui  he; 

For  by  his  /ace  ttiaight  Khali  you  know  hi«  keirt. 

Slaitlty.—W^in  ot  hii  heart  perceive  you  in  hit  face, 
Sy  any  likelihood  he  show'il  to-day  * 

Hojiiwgj. — Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  it  offended  j 
For,  were  he,  he  had  thown  it  in  hit  loo^.' 

Reenter  Gh'iter  and  Biuii»^^m. 

'Gh'tttr. — I  pray  you  »11,  tell  me  what  they  detcrre 
That  do  ContpiK  niy  ticutli  with  dcvilith  plant 
Of  dtmncd  wiichcrafi  ;  and  that  have  ptcvaiJ'd 
Upon  my  body  with  iheii  hclliah  charms  ? 

HMtmg.1, —  rhc  lender  lore  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lani. 
Maker  me  moit  forwud  ia  ihit  noble  prcKnce 
To  doom  the  otFemlcre  -.  whojoe'ct  they  be, 
I  say,  tiiy  lord,  ihey  have  dcscrvrtl  dcain. 

Gh'iltr, — Tlieii  be  your  eyes  ihc  wiinm  of  their  evil  j 
Look  how  I  am  bewiich'd ;  behold,  mine  arm 
It,  like  a  blatird  Hpting,  withcr'd  up; 
And  thii  ti  Ed  warn  *»  wife,  that  monnroui  witch, 
Contorted  with  that  harlot,  Mruntpct  ^horc. 
That  by  their  wiichcrafl  ihut  have  maiked  me. 

Hasting). — If  thry  have  done  ihit  deed,  ray  noble  lord— 

Glo'iUr. — Iff  thou  protector  of  thitdaroii'd  strumpet, 
Talk'tt  thou  to  me  of  i/i  I — Thou  art  a  traitor  r — 
Off  wiih  his  hesul  I    Now  by  St.  I^ul  I  iwtar, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  tee  the  nunc. 
Lm-ell  and  Catexby,  look  thai  it  be  done. 
The  rett,  that  loi-e  me,  rite  find  follow  me.' 

Now  iliit  is  dcspsichifig  busmcis  in  the  true ijramatic  style.  Pocu 
eanrot  talce  thr  Hme  bold  licenies,  with  their  characters  on  the  ttagr, 
till  king)  jirc  tciatCatcd  in  their  former  plenitude  of  pvwcr.  The 
iocideot  which  ia  here  omitlcid  in  the  octing  play  of  Riehard  HI.  hu 
been  transferred  to  Rowe'i  Jane  Shore.  We  should  like  to  tee  it 
rcMored  lo  it«  otigioal  place,  and  juitice  done  tt  by  Mr.  Kean't 
distorted  gcatuiea,  and  amotbcrcd  voice,  euddcoly  burstiog  on  the  ear 
like  thuader. 

THE  WONDER 

n*  Th»i.]  [Omier  g,  1S17, 

Coitirr-CAiiiDi  T««*7»». 

The   IfMjer,  or  ^  IVoman  ttept  a  Setrel,  was  performed  here  U« 

night  with  admirable  effect.     Miss  Brunion  was  the  heroine  of  ih* 

piece,  the  charming  fiotaitie.     We  cannot  speak  io  ra^uioua  lenna 
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of  titr  perfarmaace  of  the  f»n.  There  ii  in  the  character  itielf  n 
cxueme  spirit,  and  at  the  umt  time  an  exu-Fioe  delicacy,  which  ii  ii 
not  eaiy  to  uaitr.  Miu  Branton  went  through  the  difTcrcnt  Ktns 
however,  with  a  contidctabic  degree  of  grace,  Tivacity,   and  gc«n! 

f ninety.  Deter  falling  below,  and  leldom  riang  above  mednoiR- 
he  doe*  not 

'Snatch  a  gncc  beyooil  the  tMtdi  of  »n  |  * 

nor,  according  to  another  line  of  the  asnie  poet,  which  iccnaa  to  coen} 
a  perfect  idea  of  female  comic  acting, 

•  Catch  tre  she  falls  the  Cynihia  of  the  minute.' 
We  have  already  objected  to  (hie  youDg  lady'*  recitatioa,  aceriaii 
didactic,  monotonoui  twang,  and  we  cannot  upon  the  preacat  occaaes 
recant  our  criticism.  Miu  Footc  wu  Vioiante't  ffiend,  Dttm 
Iialtfla,  and  looked  and  liipcd  the  part  rety  mincingly.  Qarki 
Kembte'i  Don  Felix  is  one  of  hia  beat  partt.  He  raves,  aieha,  icafBi 
frci«,  grows  jcaJouf,  and  rctcou,  with  all  the  characteruitc  spirit  of 
an  amoroiiiB  hero ;  and  in  the  druDkeo  (ceoc  witli  old  t}on  I^tfn, 
where  he  produces  hia  pistol  at  the  mar  riige~con tract,  is  particdutfr 
excclleot  and  edifying,  t'awcett  played  Linarde  aa  he  piaya  almes 
every  thing :  he  chattered  like  a  magpie,  aad  strutted  like  a  crow  in  i 
gutter.  Bui  Emery's  Gih}^  was  the  thing:  the  geniua  of  Scotland 
ihoBc  through  bis  HighUad  plaid  and  broad  blulT  face:  he  tceiiMd 
evidently  afraid  neither  of  having  his  voice  heard,  nor  his  face  teen. 
In  person  he  rewmblcd  the  figure  of  the  Highlander  wbicii  we  set 
stuck  up  as  a  sign  at  tobacconists'  windows.  Wc  never  aee  nor  wiA 
to  tee  Dctter  acting  than  this.  Emery's  acting  is  indeed  the  moM 
perfect  imitation  of  common  nature  on  the  stage.  Abbott  was  ^c<pec^ 
able  aa  Colon€l  Briton.  Mrs.  Gibbi'i  Fhra  wa«  what  emtry  waitiag- 
womao  ought  to  be. 


VENICE  PRESERVED 

ThtTimrtJ]  {Ontif  »«^  tit-. 

DiDiT-Ljura  TmArvs. 
Otwiv's  noble  tragedy  of  Vemct  PrestrvtJ  was  produced  here  Isc 
night.  The  elTect  upon  the  whole  was  not  saliifactoty.  The  novel- 
ties of  the  representation  were  Mr.  H.  Johnstone  as  PUrre,  aad  Miss 
Campbell  (from  the  Dublin  Theatre)  aa  Belindera.  Of  Mr.  Johoatone's 
Pierrtyihvi  hiiving  seen  Mr.  Kenib(einit,or  even  Mr.  Young,  we  can- 
not speak  in  terms  of  applause.  The  character  is  not  one  of  blunt  enugy, 
but  of  deep  art.  It  is  more  sarcastic  than  lierce,  and  even  the  fierce- 
ness is  marc  calculated  towoundothersth,iD  to  sbakeor  disturb  himself. 
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He  IS  a  master-mind,  that  pUyi  with  the  foiblci  and  paMiooBof  otiicn 
and  wicldi  their  energies  to  tus  dangerous  purposea  with  conicioui 
careleu  indiffercace.  Mr.  Johattonc  was  bouteroiu  in  hii  dechma- 
tioo,  coarfc  in  his  irony,  pompoiu  aod  common-place  ia  bis  action. 
Mr.  Rat-  (_ii.fajier),ia  ihc  famoui  tcene  briwccn  these  two  character*, 
displayed  »c)me  urong  touches  of  luiure  md  parhos.  Mitt  Campbell, 
as  Bciviiirra,  did  Dot  aJtugcthcr  realize  our  idea  of  Otway's  heroine  i 
one  of  'the  moat  repkninhcd  sWicet  woikn  of  an  or  namre.'  Her 
face,  though  not  handsome,  ia  not  without  exprpgeion;  butilllcha^actl^^ 
ii  ■Ucncth,  ralhcr  that  toftoeM.  In  her  person  the  i*  graceful,  and 
has  a  mixture  of  diRTiiiy  and  case  in  her  general  deportment.  Her 
voice  i*  powerful,  Init  in  iu  higher  tonei  it  riaes  too  much  into  a 
•cicam,  and  !n  lit  gentler  ones  tuhtidet  into  a  litp,  which  it  more  in* 
famine  than  feminine.  In  her  general  itylc  of  acting  the  put  u<  tome- 
timet  in  mind  of  Mtb  Fawcit,  comettme*  of  Miat  Somerville,  and 
more  than  on.ee  of  Miia  O'Neill.  Her  delineation  of  the  part,  if  not 
luilicieaily  tender  or  delicate,  waa  however  forcible,  impaasioned,  and 
nifecting.  We  thought  ihe  latt  acene,  in  which  she  coca  mad,  and  digs 
for  her  murdered  hu&band  in  the  grave,  the  beat.  We  tbould  indeed 
gi*e  her  the  preference  over  Miss  O'Neill  in  this  *cfy  trying  tcene. 
Her  expression  of  the  disordered  wanderingi  of  the  imagination,  and 
of  the  last  despemle  ttnig^lea  of  paation  in  her  botom,  both  by  the 
tnionationsof  her  voice,  and  the  varying  actdooB  of  her  body,  were  more 
natural,  and  let*  repuluve  ilian  the  mere  physical  violence  of  Mias 
O'Neill  in  the  name  pasaage.  The  play  was  given  out  for  repeticioa 
with  tome  marks  of  disapprobaiioa  from  a  part  of  the  audience. 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER 

Til  Tumi.)  [Oertiir  ij,  1S17, 

Camrr-CAUiM  TnATni. 

Goldsmith's  comedy  of  She  Sleofu  to  Coaqvrr  was  played  at  this 
theatre  last  nighi  :  its  reception  was  highly  favourable.  It  bnrt  the 
stamp  of  the  author's  genius,  which  wan  an  indeiinable  mixture  of  the 
original  and  imitatiTe.  His  plot,  characters,  and  incidents,  are  all 
new,  and  yet  they  are  alt  old,  with  little  variation  or  diigtiiae — that  it, 
the  writer  sedulously  ai  oidcd  common- pi  ace,  and  sought  for  singularity, 
but  found  it  rather  in  the  unhackneyed  and  out^of-ihc-way  inventions 
of  thoie  who  had  gone  before  him  than  in  his  own  stores.  His  yuar 
of  tVaitfitfJ,  which  abounds  more  than  any  of  hit  works  in  delightful 
and  original  traits,  is  still  scry  much  honowed  from  Fielding's  Jirttfi 
Andrtvfs.    Again,  the  characters  and  adventtiret  of  Teny  Lumpt'm  and 
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hit  mother  in  the  pntent  comedy  ire  3  couatc^rparl*  cvoi  »  it 
JDcidcat  of  the  theft  of  the  )cwcU,'of  tlia»c  of  the  IVtJovff  Bh^** 
and  her  booby  mu  ia  W-jcherley**  PLtia  DtaUr.  The  ehaty' 
chaficter  aad  the  runic  d  itguue  of  Mlu  Hardtattie^  br  which  4 

gina  her  lover,  aic  alio  a  fiiot  imiutios  of  Z^tiim  ffanh  in  ^ 
■llt'i  Stralagttn.  This  K>it  of  pU{;iarian),  which  girraui  »  iweaw 
of  what  are  comprativdy  sew  and  eccentric  pictures  of  hamii  Bm 
much  to  be  picierrcd  to  the  dull  routiDc  of  trite,  vapid,  nmM 
common-placct :  but  ii  is  also  more  dangerous,  aa  tbe  Keatins  of  v- 
ture*  or  family  plate,  where  the  goodi  are  iminediatclT  idmti&ela 
surer  of  detection  than  the  stcalia^  of  banlc-notca  or  the  cnrnstcaii 
of  the  realm.  Jabnaoa's  aarcasm  a^ainat  Mimr  writer  that  *  \m  «^ 
larity  waa  not  hii  excellence,'  caniuK  be  appHrd  to  Gold»mitb'i  worb 
in  eenerai  i  but  we  do  oot  koow  whether  it  might  not  in  aenritt  !r 
ap^icd  to  Sht  Stwfit  to  CMfwer.  The  mcidcnta  and  character*  m, 
wme  of  them,  exceedingly  amuaing;  but  it  it  a  little  at  the  exfca* 
of  probability  and  hitniiao<t.  'Tony  Ltimfiim  ta  ccrutnly  a  va\ 
eatential,  and  unqucationably  comic  personage  ;  and  hia  ahcanliticxr 
hi*  humours  were  very  effeciually  porxrayed  by  L.tKoa.  Hia  tnucv- 
tratulity  and  unconKiouii  confusion  of  mJad  and  face  io  readinf  and 
ipeHtDg  out  tbc  letter  waa  adtnirjible.  Charles  Kemble'a  haah&l 
Kcne  witli  hia  mittreai  waa  irrnistibly  ludicrou*,  and  excelleatly  vdl 
played  :  but  atill  il  did  not  quite  overcome  oui  iocredolicy  at  to  tlM 
ex!»cencc  of  tuch  a  character  in  such  diciutwtancrs.  Ft  ia  b  U^ 
amusing  caricatuie,  a  ridtculoua  fancy,  but  no  more-.  Ooe  of  1^ 
fined  and  most  delicate  touches  of  real  acting  we  ctct  witneaaed  «a> 
io  the  trantition  of  tliis  modest  gcnileman'a  manner  to  the  easy  and 
agreeable  tone  of  familiarity  with  the  suppoied  chambermaid,  whid 
was  not  total  and  abrupt,  but  exactly  such  in  kind  and  degree  as  such 
a  character  of  natural  reserve  and  consiiiutional  timidity  would  under^ 
Jrum  the  change  of  circum  stances .  Mikii  Brunton't  Jifiti  HardMtA 
wai  a  Tery  correct  and  agreeable  piece  of  acting.  Mr«.  DarcDpart'i 
Mri.  HarJcajiIt  was  like  her  acting  in  all  such  characters,  aa  gem  a 
it  could  pouibly  be. 


KEAN'S  MACBETH 

7k  Timt.\  [Ooiii€r  si,  itn* ' 

Divir-LAWS  TasATaa. 
Macarm  (with  Matthew  Lock's  music)  was  played  here  Iaati>^b.l 
Mr.  Kein  was  Macbeth,  Misa  Campbell  Laify  Maetelh,      Wc  oeitr 
nw  the  former  to  luch  advaougc  id  the  part.     Mr.  Kcam'a  Mm\M 
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did  not  air  to  be  a  great  favouriic  with  uc,  except  in  the  murder- 
scm«:  but  he  \itt  night,  we  thought,  Itired  the  general  character  to 
ilmon  an  «<jual«y  with  thi»  ntngle  Kcoe.  At  ItaBt,  he  played  the 
whole  in  a  uylc  of  boldneis  and  grandeur  which  wc  hare  not  seen 
beftiTC.  Hr  was  *  proud  and  lion-heaned,  aod  lacked  fear.'  A 
tlioiuaiul  beans  aeemcd  flwcUing  in  hi*  bosom.  Hit  rokc  rolled  from 
the  bottom  oC  his  breast  like  thunder,  and  hli  eye  flashed  scorching 
flame.  Instead  of  going  back  (as  some  cunning  critics  who  have  been 
peeping  out  of  their  ceJU  Jt  him  ever  since  he  begun  his  career,  to 
WUch  for  his  first  failure,  nnd  to  fiill  upon  him  mignanimously  nt  a 
dindTfiDtagc,  have  been  predictinj<),  he  advances  even  bcjrond  himself 
with  manly  steps  and  an  heroic  spirit.  In  the  banquet-scene  he  WM 
particularly  excellent;  and  called  forth,  with  complete  effect,  those 
deep  tones  of  nature  and  passion,  recoiling  upon  and  burning  with  .1 
conraUive  movement  from  the  heart,  which  are  his  very  best  2ttd 
surest  resource,  thougli  he  his  as  yet  made  the  least  useofihem. 
Let  him  go  on,  and  open  all  the  sluices  of  passion  in  his  breast  which 
arc  yet  unlocked.  He  has  done  much  :  kt  him  do  as  much  more, 
by  giving  as  much  depth  of  tntei^al  emotion  (where  it  it  required)  as 
he  has  done  of  external  rehemence,  hy  adding  siatelincss  and  a 
measured  march  to  infinite  force  and  truth,  that  he  may  be  the  gicaicst 
poet,  as  he  unquesiionably  is  the  greatest  prose-actor  of  the  stage. 
When  we  ipcak  of  him  as  deficient  in  these  (jualities,  we  only  do  ao 
in  comparison  with  Mrs.  Slddoot :  it  would  be  a  mockery  both  of  him 
snd  the  public  to  com|>are  him  with  any  one  elne.  But  the  had  some- 
thing of  Siiitt  about  her  which  Mr.  Kean  hat  not ;  he  in  general  only 
shows  us  the  utmost  force  of  what  is  livman.  Of  Miss  C.tmpbell  S 
La<!y  Mtubtih  we  arc  almost  afraid  to  speak,  because  wc  cannot  speak 
favourably  of  it;  yet  a  failure  in  this  pan  is  by  no  means  deciiive 
against  ttie  general  merits  of  an  actress.  But  she  was  altogether  too 
tamcanddrawlingfor  Xai/|r  Jl/a^^ri&;  and  some  attempts  at  originulity 
failed  of  effect  from  the  timidity  with  which  they  were  executed. 


KEAN'S  OTHELLO 

Thi  Tuwi.]  \OaAo  17,  1I17, 

Dinmr'LAMC  Thiatm. 
Otvilllo  was  played  here  on  Saturday  to  a  crowded  house.  There 
were  two  new  appearances— Mr.  Miywood  as  la^Oy  andayounglady 
as  Dndimuna.  The  came  of  this  young  dt^lrmu  is  not  announced; 
but  her  reception  wa^  exceedingly  flattering.  Her  face  is  handsome, 
her  persoo  elegant,  her  voice  swccc,  and    her    general   deportment 
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■portioaoft 

>  ir*«nl  «f  tW  fmmagn  i   hat  pcrhaft  Iw 

bock     TW  aaij  frabs  which  vc  thtok  it 

A  loo  cootinuil  mofv 

» *  ■wnotoMKU  cadeMc 

Mr.  MxyviHKrs  At*  1"(1  ""^ 

,  ift  hii  fancr  rtiiinrii  ri  t  boi  b 

MS  «ilfc  OtUL,  ve  thoagbc  him 

i&i  vmeKfta^  was  jon,  sod  bU 

BiM  aSa^  ia  his  nunoer  which 

■■9-     He  MiMel  ■  caarf  wt  vadh  far  his  pccy  like  tiic  spider. 

thi  fan  hmimmiiti  ifftmU m  fii his  fraa  4ai^  JBMi««  to hii 

■ttatia^  tmi  «aB»  ok  vwte»  km  v«icc  prw  laid  aad  siniiaraecaUr) 

Witt ttt»  — «  i»fa  rfJhipfi.ihiiM      Ml.  Kcsa*c  Oi&b  ;■, 

««  aiffaMs,**  MMKpncr  «f  wtatiBihr  verid.     It  n  tmpoMajle 

dlte  «•  tfaKBbt «  fnar  k  idi^ntdf .  .  We  hm  Dcrer  mco  aay 

MMT  w  wn|h  mfm^  w  •  pi^kaad  ia  the  rxmmt.*     The  eocrgj 

rf  |MMil^»«  rwiimiii  iHEiraaaia^iBMK  the  MOM  terrific  pan; 

itNapvpaflnaM^itetngiiHlfiBlMkaMdlBaci  sf  rake.     Ia 

Mc  Hi^  «hac  he  Bmaa  is  4Mh  4ofMt  w  the  fiod-fike  tuaiiiaattoBi 

if  Af^  he  ftemad  ihe  wty  6ea,  *e  ■■Hi   Mfea  of  I>Biice'i 

CWtfC^aftaw   Oikbb6md<]rtS*>H«cw>«|l-eKd.'    Inaaotbct 

putt  wtoi  ■  ^han  «f  hofr  or  «f  wadenf  KOooa  to  aobdvc  the 

tiMnkof  kMfMM^hMwc*  keofec  ia  Masag  aeeents  froiD  hii 

H»  Im  ai^  W  Mad  lew  •»  aaer  words,  thaa 

■»  Mred  ifcipps  rfhioed  gw^t  &*■  his  Wan.     Ab  iaacaDcr  of  this 

1  ^  the  far  •  Of  Mr  tWe  brcd  not  wuetf  hut 

loewcA.*  tW»hafc<f<fcaths*ifrich  was  iadttilp'»^i with  cK«j»iiit< 

farce«dbaaC]u     We  Wyhyct  w  the  waface  with  which  he  de» 

Gvcrathr  bMfar^oidwihwhBCh  fce  subafc^sslf    ■  riraJence  which 

(MJb  waald  adthrt  fed  acuMl  iMMtV  m  that  ■— irar,  oor  AfUMt 

ifcriiit— dT«>  (ehiiM  he  fad  Afc)  «  ^h  «  iftiMii  i  nf  naae. 

hoMM,*  ««  ■  tfa  ^ohsas  tmafh  «f  eaujttrfa^  tHc  t '  a  thoacbt 

M^  Be  nMn  smhiae.  Is  iKi,  afaost  cwy  tone  or  aottence  in 
HaiiiaaMifaMj  iihihiliMiaiMMmiVr  Ttf  Ml  '|l  '  The 
CMV^edaodM  g(  ihr  h^^Mdifai  I  iiiij  iwi Itagi  of  the 
«ma  ef  the  fenfaad  ia  — r  rf  ifa  ■»»■  aaiirial  laaaiinas.  d^dd 
aMflJyaa(ettHfMa«fcnlkaIfiar(]rHc,  bi  ■igiw  fcraidi  stadiw 
eatfaiaiaKCi 
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KEAN  AND  MISS  O'NEILL 

n*  Tima)  [l>Krmlitr  i,  1G17. 

Tin:  tragedy  of  l^tnict  PrtiemtJ  was  acted  here  luic  night  to  rather  aa 
empty  house.  M(.  Youd^'s  Pitrrt  »  one  of  hU  vciy  bcK  and  mow 
>)iiri(cd  prirormancci.  Mr.  C.  Kcmblcdid  to  the  dtaractrr  of  «^^^&r 
all  the  jiutice  it  deierves.  But  tlie  f;reai  uiraction  of  this  piece,  ai  it 
It  at  ptcicnt  acted,  in  Mils  O'Neill'*  Be/viJera.  la  thi*,  howcTcr, 
wc  think  her  lc«fl  excellent  than  on  her  Itrst  appearance  in  it.  Her 
jiathot  i»  \n»  timpie,  lew  toucliing,  and  her  action  more  outcageout  and 
violent.  Perhapt  tlie  icaton  of  this  change  may  be,  that,  acting  in 
inch  parti  from  an  impulMr  of  ical  Bymjutby  with  the  heroine,  m  she 
repeau  the  character,  her  immediate  intffent  in  it  becomeii  gradually 
diminiihcd*  aod  the  U  compelled  10  make  up  for  the  want  of  gcouine 
fcciiDg  by  the  external  vehemence  of  her  manner.  Be  this  it  it  may* 
&he  at  present  carries  thti  violence  of  manner  10  Uie  utroosi  pitch  at 
which  it  can  be  borne.  Her  Krcani»  almott  torture  the  car,  her  looks 
aliDOU  petrify  the  sight.  It  is  time  that  she  abouM  return  (o  hcf  lirst 
style  of  acting,  whidi  did  not  ■  u'ersiep  the  modesty  of  nature.'  We 
■peak  thus  of  her  from  a  *enic  of  juetic«t  and  of  respect}  not  of  con- 
tempt, for  her  powers :  for  we  think  f>be  owes  it  to  those  powers  iwtf  la 
abuie  then.  At  lif/vUtra  it  one  of  hei  must  prominent  characters, 
wc  shall  toiic  thi>  opportunity  to  tum  up  in  a  few  wordt  our  opinion 
of  her  general  merit  as  a  tragic  actress ;  and  perhaps  wc  shall  be  able 
to  do  this  best  by  pointing  out  the  dilTerence  between  her  and  another 
Celebrated  performer  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Kcan  aifeas  the  audience  from  the  force  of  passion  ruber 
than  of  sentiment,  or  subsides  into  the  pjthetic  after  tlie  violence  of 
action,  but  seldom  rises  into  it  from  ihe  depth  of  natural  fceiinj>.  In 
iliis  respect,  he  presents  almost  a  direct  contraat  to  Miss  O'Neill. 
Her  energy  appears  to  rise  out  of  her  sensibility :  distress  takes 
ponession  of,  and  overwhelms,  her  faculties:  she  triumphs  in  her 
weakness,  and  vanquishct  by  yielding.  Mr.  Kean  is  chieily  great 
in  the  conHici  of  passions,  and  re^iiunce  to  his  fate — in  the  oppocitioa 
of  his  will  to  circumstances — in  the  keen  excitement  of  his  under- 
sia&ding.  It  in  not  without  Mime  reluctance,  and  alter  a  good  deal  of 
rcfleciioo,  that  we  should  say,  that  the  finest  parts  of  his  acting  are 
raperior  to  the  linen  parts  of  hers  :  for  instance,  to  her  parting  with 
Jqffier  in  BelviJera, — to  her  terror  and  joy  in  meeting  with  Sirva  in 
It^dUt — to  tile  dcach'sccoc  in  the  same  character, — and  to  the  scene 
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IB  the  pnaoo  wuJi  bir  BMUad  m  Mn.  Otntttf.      Her  scttng 
comctt  cqiuUc*  and  finldcH  tbrasgbottt  Umb  Mr.  Kriia's,  »nd  it  ii 
aln  ((ottt  u  oferyewtring  K  ^bt  Isk,  in  tfar  mo«  la^aaitMtd  jata ; 
but  it  tJoet  not  leave  tbe  nae  impnMioo  on  the  nuBd  afterward*.    It 
■deb  Kale  to  tbc  nock  of  oar  iioa,  or  to  a«r  materials  for  rcflcctioo, 
\mt  fuaea  t«ay  wiili  the  motaraagj  illuoa  of  the  ic^ot.     Aad  liut 
diffefcoce  cf  «aMt  pcrfa3{N  ahaea  froa  tbc  didrrvnce  of  the  paru  Aef 
lw«c  to  aoMaiD  on  the  >Ugr<     In  U>e  female  cbaracicre  wfaictt  l&i 
O'Neill  pli]r>>  ibe  dimtw  it  in  s  gml  maaon  ^yacai  xod  invob*- 
t»r7,  or  tach  sa  ia  ammtem  to  every  womao  ia  auniia;  ctrcatntuflce*. 
Slw  ^aadou  benelf  u>  the  inipulaea  of  grief  or  teodcTDcn,  and  rmb 
in  the  cxcen  of  an  uncuntrolUblc  afflictioo.     She  can  call  to  her  ui 
with  prrfirct  proptiriy  asd  the  grvateat  effect,  all  tbe  wnitiiiaiii et 
bet  •ex  I  tear*,  ugh*,  cociulute  aob*,  ahiieka,  dt«U>-like  Mi^idaetiam 
aad  liQ^hirr  more  terrible  than  all :  but  it  ia  not  the  aame  in  the  pvtt 
which  ^lI.  KeiB  has  to  act.     Tfaera  muit  here  be  a  mtsJjr  tonitaSe, 
aa  tarell  at  a  oata^  lennbtJity.     There  miM  be  a  mtraiat  comamij 
put  Bpoa  the  fretingt  by  the  andenuncUDg  and  tbe  will.      Hermw  ii 
part  be  'a*  one  in  raitriBg  all,  who  foAn  nothiDg.'      He  ctMOt 
gtre  way  catircly  to  hia  titoatioa  or  bia  Icelinga,  bn  niuol  eodeaTDUT  to 
become  laaucr  of  ihcm  and  of  himtclf.     Thia,  in  our  coaceptiooi 
must  make  it  more  eaay  lo  give  tlie  uimoci  efl'eci  and  iaeerett  to 
fenule  characters  on  the  atage,  bjr  rcsdtrin];  the  ezpteaaioa  of  the 
pMaion  more  aiitiplc,  obYioun,  and  natural ;  aod  inuat  also  make  then 
leM  mnetnberaUe  afterwards,  by  teatring  lesi  Kope  (at  the  cxereiae<if 
iMcIlect,  and  for  the  ditUDc*.  and  complicated  reaction  of  the  character 
upon  circumnancn.     At  Icm,  we  can  oaly  accoont  in  aomc  lach  wa^ 
for  the  ditTereot  imprestioo  which  tbe  acting  of  these  two  admired 
performer*  niokei  on  our  miads,  when  we  Me  or  when  we  thtok  of 
them.     As  critic*,  we  particvlarly  fee)  thia.     Mr.   Kean  aiTorda  a 
never-failing  uxarce  of  obirnratioa  and  diicucaion  :  we  can  oo)]^  prtiie 
or  blame  i&n  O'Neill.     Tbe  pecoliaritjr  and  the  iitron^  bold  of  Mrh 
Siddona'a  acting  was,  that  ahc  in  a  wondcrfiil  degree  united  both  the 
extremea  of  excellence  here  tpokeo  of,  that  is  the  natural  fiailtie*  t>f 
raatioD,  or  its  inaniculate  and  invohinlary  expreasion,  with  a  commaod- 
11^  strength  of  intellect,  and  the  loftiest  fli^hu  of  imag;ination.     Her 
ftnon  oonid  alio  endure  RwreriolerKeof  action  than  NfiM  O'Neill'tt 
whoae  teoder  frame  ia  hardly  able  to  '  abide  the  beating  of  to  atroog  a 
paaaon**  aa  abe  often  has  to  aanme,  and  whoK  fair  (ace  ia  injured  by 
tbe  Iciat  dinortion. 
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THE  HONEY  MOON 

Tht  TVau.]  {Dettmbir  \,  1817. 

DrVKT-Laiii  Tli«rtniii. 

The  favourite  comedy  ol  the  honey  Mom  wa*  performed  here 
lut  night;  tite  part  of  (he  Dult  by  Mr.  H.  Johnstoo.  Upon  th« 
whole  ht  2c<]uittrd  htmtelf  well  ia  it,  wilh  spirit  and  cfTcct.  More 
than  that  the  character  does  not  require  i  and  it  wosid  be  hard  if  the 
critic  required  of  the  actor  what  the  poet  had  not  clearly  uid 
intelli^biy  exacted  from  hini.  When,  indeed,  an  accomplislicd 
perfonner,  who  happens  to  be  a  man  of  geaiut,  Irndt  addiiiooal 
gracca  to  a  chAiuctci,  imd  place*  it  in  a  briiliuat  light  of  hia  owo,  w« 
arc  bound  10  [hanlt  him  :  when  he  merely  give*  'what  It  »ct  down 
for  him  '  with  force  and  lidclity,  we  arc  bouod  to  be  content.  Mr. 
Johnstoo,  we  thought,  ■unielimct  too  coane,  and  somcUme*  too 
larcanic;  but  in  thti  loit  of  a«uinption  of  cbanctet.  it  ia  hard  to 
My  exactly  bow  ftr  the  habitual  manners  and  sentimenu  arc  to 
modify  and  appear  through  tho»e  wiiicb  are  put  on  to  answer  the 
purpoK  of  ilie  moment,  la  this  species  of  the  miKli-henif,  which 
ia  a  sori  of  equivocal  mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  half  pompous 
aod  half  playful,  Glliiton*  who  was  the  first  Dvie  Arat^a,  excelled 
all  those  who  ha«c  succeeded  him.  '  PUutus  wan  too  light*  Scocca 
was  too  heavy  for  him/  He  juu  aspired  to  lomethin;;  above  comedy, 
he  juit  fell  sbofC  of  tragedy;  but  he  tit  iht  ilage  telwtfn  wiitJ  o»d 
water,  Mr.  H.  .'ohnston's  energy  is  more  Rcrce,  hia  irony  more 
virulent:  but  still  he  moved, and  looked,  and  spoke,  if  not  like  a 
!nrd,  like  a  very  lordly  husband,  and  gave  the  csicntial  interest  to 
the  part.  He  danced  much  at  hin  ease,  and  recited  the  speech  in 
which  the  Duke  describes  his  idea  of  what  his  wife's  drew  should 
be,  with  propriety  and  feeliog.  Knight's  countryman  wassdRiirnble  : 
bis  hysteric  laughter  at  the  dispute  between  his  host  and  hostess,  and 
hii  sheepish  confusion  when  discovered,  were  equally  perfect-  His 
wonder  at  the  manner  in  which  Johoaton  rates  his  witie  was  ecttatic : 

'  And  neat  him  >at  ecstatic  Wonder, 
Littniing  the  hoarse  applauding  diunder.' 

Hit  jaws  relaxed  to  their  utmost  expansioa,  and  his  nose  'grew 
ahup  as  a  pen.'  Miss  Kelly  wus  too  pert  and  forward,  and  too 
much  like  my  bdj'a  chambermaid.  Nor  can  we  spenk  in  praise  of 
Mrs.  Davison'a  Juliana.  She  tmuts,  flounces,  and  lumbers  about 
the  stage  tlraagely.  Mr.  Hailey  did  the  Mvck  Dnh  well;  he 
acenicd  like  Saocho  Paaza  in  his  government.      The  Hanej  Mmo 


KING  JOHN 

is  a  very  picaautg  drama :  li  ts  a  ccoto  of  paHagn  froin  old  }kf* 
modeniixcd;  it  it  an  ingeniou*  pla^rUm  n'ooi  beginning  to  oil- 
Th«  author  ws*  a  mod  iocorrijiMc  ptlf«rer,  bat  «o  expcn  in  hn  in. 
that  wc  would  taj  to  odicr  autborh  'Go  thou  and  do  ukcwiac ! ' 


MR    KEAN 

Tit  Timtt.]  Dtttmitr  16.  ill^ 

Mr.  Kean,  aftef  an  alM«ncie  of  nearlf  «x  weelea,  owing  to  wenem 
indiipo«idoii(  lut  night  rciumcd  his  profcwiooal  dotin  at  ihii  thcatn^ 
in  the  arduoiu  charscier  of  Richard  the  Jlnrd,  He  waa  rcceirrd  «s 
hia  >ppeannce  with  all  that  worm  greeciiig  and  nithimaatic  apptaHC, 
which  are  perhapi  the  htghcM  mtxA  of  btttnooic  ulcot,  aaa  vhkfc 
are  nnfiutingly  called  forUi  by  this  diatniginthcd  actor,  after  cmy 
Hiapeniion,  however  ohorl,  of  tb«  excrciie  of  hia  art.  I'^ia  expco- 
■ion  of  goodwill  woa  iocreaiedi  wc  think)  ■□  the  prcacot  inataaoCi  bv 
the  tecollcciioD  that  the  privation  was  cautrd  by  illoesa,  aod  that  It 
wu  poisible  ih«  stage  might  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  itt 
grcaint  ornaments.  The  acclamatioovi  the  waving  of  hata  aid 
handkerchiclV,  continued  for  tome  mintuci.  Mr.  Kcan  looka  aom^ 
what  thinnrr  than  before  his  LDditpotitian,  but  betrayed  00  deficieney 
of  power ;  on  tlie  cuntrary,  on  MCooDt  probably  of  our  faarinj  fat 
tomctimc  patt  been  doumed  to  witncta  very  infrrior  pcrfomiiiicefi  he 
appeared  to  lurpaw  himaell'.  He  exhibited  all  that  energy  and  dit- 
criminatioD,  that  faculty  of  identifying  hinuelf  with  the  character  he 
rcprcaenu,  which  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  efTorta  of  hnaia 
taleau  |  he  realized  our  conceptioDt  of  a  being  whoae  kkiI 

•Not  Fate  tttelf  could  awe," 

The  fine  paita};et  of  this  piece  of  acting  are  well  known  to  the 
public;  to  quote  them  would  be  to  extract  rhe  whole  play.  The 
coocluaion  of  hit  career  was  marked  by  nearly  aa  much  applauae  at 
the  commencement.  The  theatre  was  well  filled,  notwithctaodioj 
the  extreme  wetness  of  the  evening. 


KING  JOHN 


nuT\'mu\ 


[Dtctwttr  tS.  itlT. 
Cotekt-Cauisx  TRc^na. 

SKaxsPEARR*!  tragedy  of  Amf  John   was  acted   last  oighi  at  thit 
theatre.      Miss    O'Neili  performed    the    part    of    Cttulawt ;    and 
though  everything  u&deiukcQ  by  thii  excellent  actrcta  mast  have  a 
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■r£e  proportion  of  good  in  it,  vc  think  that  (he  u  lew  vucceMful  [a 
thU  ihan  in  moat  of  hci  nihcr  characters:  for  ihi&,  physical  causes, 
bee  youth  for  ejumpie,  niiiy  be  aiaigned  ;  and  her  perfect  deltDcalioo 
of  Ctiulance  is,  pcrhftps,  reserved  to  the  maturity  of  her  age  and 
her  talcnu.  She  did  not  conrcy  to  us  that  WBrmth  of  icmper,  that 
susceptibility  to  grief  and  aDge/t  which  mark  this  injured  Princess. 
Her  ipcechei  on  the  conclusion  of  the  niarriaj;e  with  BUmeh,  whicli 
admit  threat  variety  of  expression,  were  simple  declamation,  without 
passion  and  nearly  in  the  tame  tone  :  but  we  would  rather  dwell  on 
beauties  than  deiecti.  Two  or  three  lines  at  the  end  of  the  scene 
jiiet  meniioocd  made  amends  for  all ;  when  she  says, 

'  To  me,  ami  lo  thf  state  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  IcingiL  aiiemblr.' 

■he  utters  the  passage  with  beautiful  feeling,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be 
wished.  The  bunt  of  indignation  wlirn  AuRtri:i  rndravoufs  to 
silence  her,  subKJding  instanily  into  a  tone  of  the  Ttecnest  contempt, 
was  n«  less  striking;.  Her  very  beet  effort  was  on  quitting  tlic  sugc, 
when,  having  uttered  those  pathetic  excUmations  for  the  Toss  of  her 
son,  «lie  goes  out  in  all  the  wildnest  of  despair,  at  if  occupied  by  no 
other  thought  thao  to  seek  him  tlirough  the  world.  Youne  was  a 
little  too  violent  in  some  ]Taru  of  the  character  of  King  Jium  ;  but» 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  a  fine  piece  of  acting  ;  the  two 
sccitcs  witli  Hubert,  and  his  'dying  scene,  were  cxcelleat.  Ftadtwv 
briJgc,  tlic  bastard,  is  one  of  Charles  Kemble's  happiest  hits ;  his 
mualy  ligtirt-,  and  martial  .ippearance,  well  beiLr  him  out  in  his  scoffs 
at  the  Dyh  9/  jiiulria ;  he  is  00  sooner  knichtcd,  than  he  scons 
made  for  his  rank,  and  leads  out  Qtwvti  ERnor  like  a  '  lordly  gallant.' 
Some  of  the  noble*  of  John'i  court  did  not  coo»ey  the  idea  of  much 
dignity  either  in  their  diess  or  pcrsoos :  we  wish  thit  tlic  managers, 
who  have  the  power  of  issuing  patents  of  nobility  at  pleaiture,  would 
consider  whether  the  general  elTect  might  not  be  improved  by  a  little 
more  attention  to  this  point. 


THE  PRESS— COLERIDGE.  SOUTHEY.  WORDS- 
WORTH, AND  BENTHAM 

Tht  YtUtw  OtMr/l  \Umtry  ),  itlg, 

A  OGSATR  has  been  lately  going  on,  en  the  French  Houste  of 
Commoat,  respecting  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  M.  JolJivet  takl, 
'the  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  leaa  necessary  In  a  Representative 
GoTemmeni  than  in  any   other.'     '  The    preis '   he    added,   *  ti 
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aJ  fffiuium  in  a  tooc  of  mob-tjrcopbancy*  the  height  and  htat  of 
vhtch  could.  It  seefi)>t  only  be  quaufied  by  the  doccrinm  of  Divine 
RiRht  and  Pawive  OliedieDce.  The  al>o»e  exquUitc  morceau  of 
IKilitical  \opc,  and  dramatic  rccaniatioa  of  the  author's  pajiuliir 
hsTanguca,  w«b  intended  for  representation  at  Dniry-Lane  Theatre, 
and  was  ono  of  the  pauagcs  pointed  out,  if  we  are  to  bHiere  Mr. 
Coleridge,  as  a  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this  iputtous  oifsjiriiie  of 
his  toyal  Muie. 

Mr.  Sou^ey  has  not  yet  given  us  a  poetical  version  of  the  true  Jut 
Diviaiim,  Wc  should  like  to  know  what  he  eay»  to  tJitt  speech  of 
M.  Jolliiet— Con  tern  or  Not  Content — and  whether  tint  was  the 
result  he  anticipated  when  he  so  sweetly  .-uwl  loudly,  about  three  years 
s|>o>  invited  Fraocc  'restored  and  sh»kinf;  off  Kct  cluia'  to  join  in 
hU  (Mr.  Southey'i)  triumphal  sonKi — 

'  Glory  It  Glut  (HI  high,  Drli-veranf/  to  fitwtHinl' 

Can  thiit  laurel  wreathe  which  .idorns  hu  brows  (if  it  still  ttdoroa 
them)  any  longer  hide  or  prevent  those  blu«he«,  deep  and  lasting, 
which  should  aufFuee  his  once  wrlUmcaning  face  for  havio^  beeo 
the  sluineful  dupe  uf  a  <:oienagc  so  ihamcTul  i 

As  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  another  of  these  heroic  deliverers,  he 
is  *a  (iiU  Bolemne  man,*  md  you  cannot  get  much  out  of  him. 
But  we  should  like  to  heat  hi*  opinion — Aye  or  No — of  M. 
Jollivec's  allied  Dolions  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  Is  this  sort 
of  legiiinute  clapping  down  under  the  hatches  the  delireraoce  for 
which  he  mouthed  out  decp-to&ed  Odes  and  Sonnets?  Is  this 
repose,  the  repose  of  lajting  slavery  and  avowed,  barc-faced  annthila- 
lian  of  the  rights  of  human  oature,  the  cODsuTnmation  devoutly  to  be 
wiihcd,  which  kindled  in  him  so  much  dit>iatcrc*tcd  zeal  against 
all  his  old  friend*  and  feelings?  If  he  were  to  ny  io,  the  very 
echoes  of  his  favourite  mountains,  *  with  thousand.fo!d  reverberation,' 
would  contradict  him.  But  he  says  nothing.  He  is  profoundly 
rilcot.  He  will  not  answer  Mum  to  our  Budget.  From  the  eleva- 
tion of  hu  former  veli-timed  enthusiasm  against  tyranu  and 
coiKjuerors,  he  slid  into  a  place ;  and  he  will  never  rise  out  of  it 
by  any  ill-tiincd  intemperance.  Suug't  lAe  toord,  St.  Peter  is  well 
at  Rome ;  and  Mr.  Wordewonh  i»  attached  to  the  (ixeite.  What 
is  it  to  him,  seated  on  Rydat  Mount,  what  M.  Jollivet,  a  prating 
Frenchman,  uyit  to  that  poor  ctrature,  Louis  inn  ?  It  is  enough 
for  Mr.  Wonlsworth  that  he  signs  his  stamped  receipts  and  dittfibutct 
them:- — he  is  not  bo<aid,fyiU  cfficf,  to  subsctibc  to  M.  Joltivct's 
doctrines,  or  to  circulate  them  in  this  country.  He  is  a  custom* 
'boutc  officer,  and  no  longer  a  citiien  of  the  world.    He  keeps 
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hifluelf  quirt*  lik«  the  philoMphM*  of  old,  lc«  tbe  higher  pc«tft 
■hould  hear  him.  If  he  wcic  to  muitcr  a  (ylUblc  a|{ainM  may  one  ac 
of  leciimuie  dewpotuiD,  he  know*  (in  hi*  tlcc«c)  thai  txot  all  hi*  odd 
on  Ho)f«r  ud  Schill,  and  the  Cenea,  or  even  to  the  Kt&gi  vo«U 
Mvc  him  one  hour.  He  i*  vite.  After  hanng  cfuJoned  A* 
accommodation  bills  of  the  Allied  SoTrrrignt  on  libeny  and  tndepn- 
deuce,  with  ■  pen  which  ought  to  have  been  ucred  to  haaumXj, 
be  now  leavea  it  to  the  people  of  France,  Snainf  Italy,  to  ea,  to  the 
wortdt  to  take  up  theae  diaboooured  forgenea,  and  will  not  ntto  a 
word  of  reaenanept  or  indigtiatioo,  or  contempt,  againM  tboae  who 
bare  nadc  him  a  poor  accomplice  in  a  fraud  uooo  mankind  1 

Thn  aon  of  thutSing  on  the  lidr  of  peincipie,  and  teoaciouBBCM  €• 
the  aide  of  power,  leemi  to  be  the  peculiar  pririlege  of  the  not 
of  modcro  pocu.     The  philoaophert,  it  cot  msch  witcr*  appear  to  be 
hooeater.     Some  of  ihrac  had  berti  taken  in,  but  they  want  to  be  lei 
out.     They  declare  olf  in  bme  to  aave  at  leaat  their  own  ehar»cten, 
■nd  will  not  ugn   and   tea]   ■  a   datcleca  bargain    to    all-cngroaaiaj 
deapotim,'  when  ihc  unfoJdt  the  long  dark  acroll  of  her  rotteo  parch- 
ment bondi  to  them,  and  they  tee  it  >  ttretching  out  eres  to  the  crack 
of  doom.'     They  had  got  into  a  bod  faouM,  it  ia  tnte,   tbinkia^ 
thongb  the  ownera  were  (he  aame,  they  had  changed  their  calliD^  'a 
company  with  an   old   bawd   masked,  who  pretended   to  hare  jut 
escaped  being  tot>bed  and  ramhed,  if  not  murdered.     They   were 
proud  of  cuch  an  opjiortuniiy  of  shewing  their  gallantry.     But  a>  aooa 
M  the  old  [.idy  pulled  oif   her  maak  of   Legitimacy,  and    thcwed 
henclf  '  the  aamc,  that  U,  that  W4i,  and  ia  to  be,'  our  philtMopbcn 
went  to  the  window,  threw  up  the  aaiti,  and  alarmed  the  neighbour- 
hood ;   while  tlie  poets,  either  charmed,  with  the  paint  and  p^uchea  of 
the  ha;;,  or  with  her  gold  asd  trinket*,  put  a  grave  face  upon  the 
matter,  make  it  a  point  of  conscience,  a  match  for  life^ybr  letUr 
or  worie,  stick  to   their   lilthy   bargain,  go  to   bed,  and    by   lying 
quiet  and  keeping  cloK,  would  fain  pertuade  the  people  out  of  doon 
that  all  it  well,  while   they   arc  fumbting  at  the  regcncratioQ  of 
mankind  out  of  an  old  rotten  carcase,   and   threatening  us,   a*  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  their  impotent  and  obtcene  attcmpta,  witb 
the  ipawn  of  BiMc  and  Missionary  Societies,  School*  for  All,  and  a 
little  aiery  of  children,  with  a  whole  brood  of  hombooka  and  cate- 
chisms,— a  supnfctatioo  more  prcpoiferous  than  that  oi  Mrs.  Tofii, 
the  r^btt-brccdiDg  lady  in  Hogarth. — Mr.  Bentham  waa  one  of  the 
philosopher*  who  were  so  taken  in  by  the  project*  of  the    Holy 
Alliance,  but  who  did    not   chute  to   continue  lo   with   his  eyes 
0|<en.     He  had  lent  an  ear  to  the  promises   of  kings.     He  thought 
tyrants  had   taken   a   sudden   fancy   to   the   abstract  principlea   of 
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found  Ipgistition.  Withs  little crxubrrancc  of  philoiophicalvanity.aQtl 
a  little  want  of  philosophical  p«ietration,  he  thought  he  could  '  charm 
these  deaf  adder*  witcly.'  He  thought  alMolutc  aorcictgns,  having 
lufiered  penecution,  had  learnt  metcy :  thai  ihcjr  were  conrinccd,  by 
their  own  expenencc,  of  the  value  of  juitice,  truth,  and  liberty.  He 
did  Dot  futpcct  theii  appeal  to  humanity  wa*  the  cry  of  the  crocodile 
TO  allure  and  destroy  :  bct  like  many  moret  thouj^hi  their  lean  were 
■drop*  which  eacred  pity  had  engendered.'  Kot  bo.  He  •oon 
found  his  miitakc ;  and  no  tooner  foundi  than  be  haatci  to  amead  it. 
He  doct  not  try  (half  fool,  hiilf  knarc^  to  huth  up  the  affaift  to 
(creen  their  viltainy,  or  ulve  his  own  idle  vanity.  Out  the  whole 
itory  comet,  in  a  book  which  be  has  juit  publishcdi'  conuining  an 
account  of  the  papers,  and  cotrenpondeoce  which  paitcd  bctwrcn  hint' 
»elf  and  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Mr.  Bentham  teni  the  autocrat  a 
plan  of  legi«1ation,  and  the  tuTcceign  sent  him  a  anuif-box  in  return. 
The  Hmpcror  howevei  took  no  other  notice  of  the  plan,  and  the 
lefiitUtor  returned  the  ntiff-box.  This  waa  at  it  ahould  be.  It  it 
of  courae  the  favourite  object  of  Alexander  to  be  lord  over  milliooi 
of  atavcs :  it  muet  be  Mr.  Bcnthnni'B  greatest  ambition  to  be  a  wiac 
and  honest  man.  He  had  committed  his  character  for  wisdom 
luHiciently  in  tuppoting  that  the  lord  of  niilltone  of  alaven  would,  in 
the  pure  coxcombry  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  giddy  round  of  gold 
Bnun-boxes,  and  in  hit  delight  in  the  infinite  multiplication  of  hit 
own  picture*  »et  in  brilliaDti,  set  millicna  of  tiares  free  !  The 
Emperor  would  aa  *oon  let  Mr.  Bentham  cuckold  him  at  resign  ht> 
people  to  the  Pbtonic  embrace*  of  Mr.  Bcntham't  legislative  genius. 
But  having  gone  thus  far  on  a  wrong  calculation  of  the  characters  of 
rulers,  Mr.  Benihum  was  too  honest  a  man  to  try  to  repeat  the  im- 
position upon  other*  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  momeniary  dupe 
him»elf.     He  was  oot  ambitious  any  longer  lo  remain  that  tool 

<  Which  knaves  do  work  with,  called  ■  fool.' 

He  would  not  be  made  a  mild  decoy  of  humanity,  and  go  a  dottrel- 
catching  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  Finland,  in  Poland,  or  in 
South  Americ:i.  He  would  not  be  made  an  amiable  sulking-horse 
of  liberty  and  equality  for  royal  9port«men  to  catch  their  silly  prey, 
the  human  race,  and  then  to  be  turned  loote,  stripped  of  hii  netting 
and  his  ribbons,  to  graze  where  he  could.  He  had  a  spirit  above  it. 
He  could  not  biook  this  league  with  detected  bypocnsy  and  bare- 
faced power.     He  hud  not  the  stomach  to  swallow  a  lie  for  truth. 

'  PspcrioD  Codilitatiaa.    Wfiti  an  oM  littc.    Mr.  Rcnihsm  write*  ■  Uj]e  of 
hit  om,  md  in  hIi  titkpsgc*  I>«  put*  hi*  bc*t  foot  (ottmotl. 
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He  could  Dot  bring  hiniaeir  to  uy,  or  bj  any  unrperiog  witlt  Ikli  9tm 
niind  to  bell?* c  that  a  thing  «luu  what  tie  knew  it  vtat  km.  He  •■ 
bjr  babit  a  Iggicion— by  nature,  a  plain,  literal  taaa.  *  Tfac  GodiM 
■M  niKle  liim  imrtioLL'  Tlui  ii,  Mr.  BnUbam  had  iwh,  like  MoHb 
ColeridgCt  Wordsworth,  tikd  Sombey,  been  playing  at  hm.  and  lane 
witb  GctioQ,  till  he  could  like  tbcn  beltcrc  whatever  he  pica«d  xi 
nntter  of  facti  and  nand  to  it  stoutly  coo  with  '  n  mtagird  air  of  eanng 
asd  oT  impudence,' — to  the  c^ual  ntufactjon  of  his  ntKleramtfi 
and  hia  coniciescc ! 
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Tim  rW/M  OvtrfA  {Fthrttr,  at,  tSlt. 

*0n    Friday   ercntng    Mr.    Coleridge   gave    his    Grat    Lecture   ott 
Sbakapcare  to  a   numcrouo  and   genteel  audience.      He  BtBted  the 
pertnanent  objects  Shaltspeare  had  in  view  in  dnwiog  hia  cluuacten, 
and  how  obrioualy  he  ditregafdcd  those  that  were  of  a  traittiury 
nature.     'Vht  character  of  Calibaa,  a*  un  origins!  and  caricatsre  of 
Jacobinism,  ro  fully  illustrated  at  Pans  doring  the  French  Revofn- 
tion,  he  detcribrd  in  a  vigoroui  and  lively  manner,  exciting  repeated 
bursts  of  applause.     He  conimenced  an  ini]iiiry  ioto  the-  orocr  d 
■uccesdoQ  in  which  Shakspeare  wiote   his  plays,  and  decided  tJiat 
iMft't  Laheur  Loii  muit  have  h^en  the  first,  aa  there  are  ao  maAy 
allusions  in  it  such  as  a  youth  would  makcf  few  or  none  resulting 
ftom  an  experience  of  the  world.     That  play  and  Thi  Trmjnti  were 
the  chief  objecii  of  his  discourse,  into  which,  however,  be  iatrodttced 
a  great  variety  of  nrw  and  striking  rcniarksi  tmt  coafined  to  any 
particular    play.      As   for   inti^uicc,  he   said,  whrrrver  Sbakapeare 
had  drawn  a  chancier  addicted  to  sneering,  and  contetupt  for  tbt 
menu  of  others,  that  chitriictcr  was  sure  to  be  a  TiUain.     Vanity, 
envy,  and  malice,  were  its  certain  accompanimctits :  too  prudent  to 
praise  itself,  it  fed  i»  concentrated  egotism  by  sarcasm  and  lowering 
others.     This  is  but  a  poor  description  of  the  very  glowing  Ianf;ut2e, 
ample  detail,  and  profound  thought,  Mr.  Coleridge  diiplaycd  on  this 
topic,  which  produced  a  thunder  of  applauEc.' — CourUr,  Feb.  g. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  prospectus,  modestly  observed,  that  the 
attending  hii  course  of  Lectures  on  Poetry,  and  'those  fair  pzru 
that  there  adjacent  lie,*  would  enable  any  {frown  gentlemaD  to  talk 
on  4II  subjects  of  polite  convcrsiiion,  except  rcligioo  and  politics. 
By  the  shore  extract,  and  from  what  wc  have  heard,  it  should 
arpcar  that  Mr.  Coleridge  has  gone  bcvond  his  rngagemcnt,  and 
given  his  grown  geotlcmaa  a  slice  of  religion  and  pohtict  in  titG  caaie 
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diih  with  bis  sccouni  of  the  Dark  Agc«.  Not  like  i  lady  who  putiher 
miiwi  into  the  poKscript,  Mr.  C.  doe*  that  first  which  he  promued 
lu;.  Whatever  may  be  the  cmc  with  bit  metaphysical  bypcrcTiticisiii«i 
his  religious  and  political  opinions  teem  pretty  irantparcni.  As  he 
has  sent  a  pawage  against  Jacobinism  to  his  friend  Mr.  Stuart,  of 
the  Courier,  we  wonder  that  he  could  not  (at  he  atiil  retains  all  hii 
old  seRciments^  with  only  the  advantage  of  new  light  added  to  them) 
hare  vatnped  up  a  sly  passage  from  hi§  Conrioner  ad  Pobultm,  in 
favour  of  the  nxaliei  Jacolna  principles  he  formerly  proieued,  to 
have  sent  it  to  us.  We  should  gladly  du  <tl)  in  our  power  to  assist 
Mr.  Coleridce  in  publishing  a  harmony  of  his  opinions,  which  are,  we 
•u^ct,  too  liberal  and  multifarious  to  be  compriMd,  in  all  their  specu- 
lative and  praciical  brann];«,  in  ii  shahb)'  Kvcning  Paper.  At  to  tbia 
argument  about  Caiiiati,  wc  cu!p«ct  it  mutt  haw  been  sadly  eurtailed 
and  icusarted  by  Mr.  Stuiirt,  in  order  to  tit  his  cloth  to  bi»  coat, 
and  to  bring  Mr.  Coleridge's  'unhouscllcd  free  condttioDs  into  tbe 
eireumscription  and  confloe*  of  the  Editor's  party  politics.  CaVAem 
\%  so  far  Irom  being  a  prototype  of  modern  Jacobinism,  that  he  i< 
strictly  the  iegittmaic  soTcreigD  of  the  islei  and  Prespero  and  the 
rest  are  usurpcte,  who  have  ousted  him  from  hit  hereditary  jurit- 
diction  by  superiority  of  talent  and  knowledge.  *This  itland'i 
minri  by  Sycorax  my  mother  i'  and  he  complains  bitterly  of  the 
anificet  used  by  his  new  friendt  to  cajole  him  out  of  it.  He  ia 
the  Louis  x^'in.  of  the  enchanted  island  in  The  Trmf/^/t:  and  Dr. 
Stoddvt  would  be  able  to  prove  by  the  civil  lawi  that  he  had  the 
nme  right  to  keep  pottestion  of  it,  'independently  of  his  conduct 
or  merits,  ae  Mr-  Coke  has  to  his  eataie  at  Hotkfaam.'  Even  his 
affront  to  the  daughter  of  that  upstart  philosopher  Prejpen,  could 
not  be  brought  to  bar  bit  auccetaion  to  the  natural  sovereignty  of  his 
domialont.  Hit  boast  that  '  he  had  peopled  else  this  isle  with 
CaJUaiu,'  it  very  proper  and  dignilied  in  sucb  a  person  {  for  it  it 
evident  (hat  the  right  line  would  be  auppUnied  in  latturc  of  bis 
issue ;  aiKl  that  the  superior  beauty  and  accomplishmenta  of  FfrJinand 
and  Atirantta  could  no  more  be  oppoted  to  the  legitimate  claims  of 
this  deformed  and  loathtome  monster,  than  the  Iteauty  and  intellect 
of  the  Bonspirte  family  can  be  oppoted  to  the  bloated  and  rieketty 
mindH  and  bodica  of  the  Bonrbona,  cast,  as  they  arc,  in  tlie  true 
Jut  Dhmtm  mould!  This  is  gross.  Why  don  Mr.  Coleridge 
provoke  us  to  write  as  great  nontense  a*  be  talks !  Why  aluo  does 
he  not  tell,  in  hit  general  '  luncs  and  abstractions,'  what  to  think  of 
Pntpen't  brother,  the  Duke,  who  usurped  hit  crown,  and  drove 
him  into  banishment;  or  of  those  Anished  Court-ptactitiooert,  i'fAo^rijM 
and  Atttttuo,  who  wanted  to  murder  the  sleeping  King?  Wetc 
voL.n.:zo  417 
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Aey  JacoUni  like  Ca&ham^  or  IcfiHmaic  peitoiugcc,  like  Mr 

ridge  ?     Did   they  bcloD|;  lo  the  new  school  or  the  old  ?     ' 

thcquntion;  but  it  ii  a  question  which  our  l^y-preacher  will  Okc 
care  doi  to  axuwer.     Shakwji^ar,  saw  Mr.  Coleridge,  always  spoke 
of  mobe  wiih  coatcmBl,  but  with  kiodacw.     Mr.   Cofrridge  don 
better :    he   apeaks   of  mob*   with   contempt,  aod    of   Couru  wick 
kiodnett.      Again,  aaya  tliU  critical  diacovcrer  of  a    meanioje  >>>  *■ 
millctOQC,  Catitan  had  that  cnry  of  tupctiof  £eniua  aod  vtrtae,  wbi^ 
wat  a  mule,  of  the  true  Jacobini  \a  the  time  of  the  Frcoch  Rerojn- 
liOD.     We  are  aorry  to   hear,  thai  on  one  oeeaauw    Mr.   C.   vat 
interrupted  in  a  tirade  upon  thia  favourite  topic»  on  which  be  waa 
led  out  of  pure  generosity,  to  enlighten  the  grown  gemlcmcn  who 
cune  to  hear  bim,  by  a  {leraon  ca)lin{<  out  io  good  broad   Scotch, 
*But   you  ODCe   prai«ed  that    RcTolutioo,  Mr.  Coleridge!  *       The 
worn  ia,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  praiied   that  Rcrolutioii  when  it  wu 
triumphant,  going  on  *  conquering  and  to  conquer,'  as  it  waa  thonjibtt 
and  now  that  it  it   fallca,  thii   man  of  niighty  mind,— of  gigmdc 
genius,  and  superiority  to  intercaied  motires  and  mob^ycopbancv, 
insulii  over  it, — tramples  on  the  carcaae, — ktcka  it  with  fata  aitaiec 
hooft, — and  brayi  a  long,  loud,  dreary,  doleful  brarura  over  it.     Of 
what  the  Jacobins  were  in  the  year  179},  tbii  peraon  haa  a  right  la 
■peak,  both  from  experience  and  obaervatton.     The  worat  he  can  s? 
of  ihctn  is,  that  he  waa  once  one  of  the  »el.     He  Ktyn  that  Jacobin* 
arc  envious  people,— and  that  envious  people,  nnt  being  abl«  to  praiie 
thpmaclvei  openly,  uke  an  indirect  method  of  doing  thia,  by  depreci- 
ating and  secretly  ahndcrtn^  oihcrR.     Waa  it  upon  this  principle  that 
the  reformed  Jacobin,  Mr.  Coleridge  (what  i«  bred  in  iJie  bome  will 
never  come  out  of  the  flesh)  took  nuch  pins,  two  years  ago,  to  praiar 
himaelf  by  deprecL-iting  and   canting   profound   German    mvaticinn 
against  Mr.  Maiunn'*  successful  tragedy  of /(rrrrffni,  which  he  prated, 
bring  himself  in  the  secret,  to  be  uIira-.Tacobinian),  and  quite  <liffcieiit 
in  iti  philodophical  and  poetical  tendency  from  his  own  sweet  infcirwl 
7.ap^ja, — the  harbinger  of  Legitimacy  and  the  Bourbonji,  which  wa« 
offertrd  to  Mr.  Whiibread  for  hi»  acceptance,  aa  a  piece  of  ohra- 
Royaliam,  and  accordingly  rejected  by  that  friend  of  coosthmknal 
government  and  the  people  ;  but  which  any  one  may  aee  repreteated 
to  the  life  at  tlie  Royal  Circua,  accompanied  with  tnutic,  and  cmd- 
preHcd  into  three  acta,  to  make  it  'tedious  and  brief.'     Or  waiit 
non  the  rentaina  of  the  Jacobin  leaven  in  our  philosophical  poet,  that 
In   a  public   library  at  Bristol  he  endeavoured  to  advance  hit  OVB 
reputation  on  the  ruina  of  that  of  a  friend,  by  that  lofty  panegyric 
which  he  pronounced  on  our  laurel- honouring  la u real : — 'The  man 
may  indeed  be  a  reviewer,  but  God  help  bim  if  he  fancies  hiintclf  a 
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poet?'  Aad  U  (his  the  man  lo  talk  about  the  envy  of  the  peoplB 
towjidi  lierediUTv  virtue  and  wisdom,  u  the  came  and  root  ef 
Jacobinidn .'     Thia — 

'  P!ri  Sir !     O  Ge  I  'lit  RiImidc, 
Sir,  there's  a  totl  for  thar  nnic  wrecd  flattery 
To  trail  its  puitonou*  anil  ob»cciic  cluucni 
A  poci's  wul  iltouUI  bear  a  richer  t'niiia£c— 
The  aconite  grew  not  in  Eden.    Thou. 
That  lliou,  witli  lipt  tipi  wiih  the  fire  of  Heaven, 
Th'  excursive  eye,  tliai  in  iis  earth-wide  range 
Dnnkf  in  (he  grandeur  and  the  lavelinrts, 
Thai  biraihet  along  lhi«  high-orrovighl  world  of  mm, 
That  hart  within  thee  apprchemiioiw  nrong 
Of  all  (hat  '*  ptire,  and  [lotijanlru,  and  heavenly — 
That  ihou,  a  vapid  and  mawkiih  poratite, 
Should'ft  pipe  to  that  uritcli  Fortune  i  litvourite*  I 
'Tia  coane — tii  uekly — 'tii  m  though  (he  eagle 
ShottJd  ipread  hit  lail-btcad  wings  to  flap  a  dunghill; 
At  (houeh  a  pate  and  withering  peitllenee 
Should  ride  the  golden  ehariot  of  the  «un  ) 
Ad  ont  thoiiM  (iM  the  lanfriiage  of  the  Godi 
To  ch»trer  loo«  and  ribald  hmthelry.' — Fav.io. 

tt  is  well  for  tlic  uutlior  of  this  tragedy  that  it  lut  been  pniwd 
in  the  Quaritrty  ft/wtv^ — or  wc  sboutd  oot  wonder  to  see  Mr. 
Coleridge,  u  well  from  these  lioe«  as  from  iu  being  ;ictc(I  with 
uniTcnal  appluuic  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Corent  Garden,  let  about 
proving  it  to  be  a  very  ultia-.Tacobinical  performance. — But  *  to  leare 
this  kcea  encounter  of  the  wits,  and  fatl  to  something  of  a  slower 
method.'  The  reason — (for  Mt.  Coleridge  knows,  that  if  wc  hare 
not  '  reason  as  plenty  a*  black  berries,'  yet  what  we  have,  we  an 
ready  'to  give  to  any  man  without  compoUion*) — the  reason  why 
Mr.  Coleridge  is  not  what  he  might  be,  is,  that  he  would  be  thought 
what  he  is  not.  Hii  motto  iv,  to  br  nothing  or  every  thing.  His 
levity  or  hia  vaoity  is  not  satisfied  with  being  admired  lor  what  he  is, 
but  tot  ill  that  he  i*  capable  of  becoming,  wise  or  foolish,  knave  or  not. 
He  i*  not  contented  to  be  <  the  inconstant  moon/  unless  he  can  be 
the  balo  round  it.  He  would  glitter  in  the  sunshine  of  public  favour, 
and  yet  he  would  cast  do  shadow.  Please  all  and  please  none  is  hit 
rule,  he  has  succeeded.  He  thtnliK  it  a  great  ditprngcmrnt  of  his 
parts,  a  proof  of  a  narrow  and  contracted  mind,  to  hv  thought  to 
hold  only  tlie  sentiments  which  he  profcsies.  His  capacious  mind 
hat  room  for  all  opinions,  bmh  those  which  he  believes  and  those 
which  he  does  not.  He  thinks  he  shews  the  greatest  magnaointity 
whcQ  tie  etiews  tlic  greatest  contempt  for  his  own  piiacipIeB,  patt, 
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fttttm,  mi  (0  ewM.     He  wouk)  ht  cHccnMxl  jmady  i^oiB;  is 
ooljr  lo  the  nu  of  the  world,  bat  to  humelL     Wgald  i^  oac  <«A 

Un  in  tlie  uammcli  of  a  teci  f  W»iild  utj  ooe  ^ofee  feiB  ^^ 
to  ibt  dofinw  of  B  pvly  ?  Would  my  one  M(f««c  cfaat  he  ka  ot 
prcjocKcci  in  favour  of  hit  own  notioiu  ?  l^ut  be  ii  bBmdlf  maUd 
to  oof  liBfle  litw  of  a  lubject,  u  a  aiao  ia  wedded  to  oar  wdcf 
Ht  t*  ihockcd  at  any  well  iminMalKiQ  of  iateUvdsal  VMtnimmK^ 
Would  the  Prcibytctiaot  itj  to  hook  him  iof— he  knows  faeoB'^B 
Sociniu  or  old  JoKn  Knox.  Would  (he  Eicabli^wd  Cfavcb  reeoc 
him  a  het  wide  porulR  i — he  carrict  too  great  a  weiflla  J  lit 
Faihcra  and  achool  tlirtDity  at  hia  back.  Woi^  the  Wfa^  paooMt 
htm.'— he  i*  too  uuiiencd  ia  antiquated  noiioiM  aitd  mdeMit 
prejudice.  Would  ih«  Torie*  lake  him  mi — he  u  tco  fiboA 
ealightcocd,  and  triDiccndcnLal  for  them.  Would  prind^  bU 
himj — he  ihufflMout  of  it,  ui  a  clog  upon  his  freedona  of  ^oag^ 
'  hii  large  di*couf»e  of  reiton,  looking  before  and  aftcf.'  Wa 
intercit  lay  dinv  hoDd*  upon  him  ? — he  jockici  her  too  by  hmdc 
or  cooundnini,  oorrowed  froin  the  great  cicrka  of  the  to-cUSed 
Aget.  You  can  no  more  know  where  to  have  him  thaa  aa  stKb 
You  oiigbt  ai  well  hcdj^c  the  cuckoo.  Yo«  kc  lum  oow  aqtnt  Wu 
a  toad  it  the  car  of  the  Courier ;  and  ob  i  that  we  could  rooae  hin 
up  once  more  mto  an  archangel'*  ahape.  But  what  ia  it  to  boa  what 
»o  poor  a  tiling  aa  he  hirawlf  is,  who  u  tublimcly  indiffcTcn  to  al 
other  ihingi,  and  who  may  be  looked  upon  at  a  terrible  pecrifieaiiatt 
of  rehgion,  geniua,  and  the  lotc  of  liberty.  Yet  it  ia  too  macfa  n 
think  iliai  he  who  began  hin  career  with  two  Sonneta  to  Lord 
Scanhouc  and  Mary  Wolitn  nee  rait,  in  the  Morahtg  Chmiie/e,  ahooU 
end  with  ilimy,  drivelling  abuae  of  Jaeobimdm  artd  the  Preadr 
Revolution,  in  the  Courier ; — that,  like  lomc  devoted  fanatic,  he 
ahfluld  icek  the  praiwr  of  martyrdom  by  muifilia;;  bta  own  aoal 
with  a  proMicuted,  unpaid-for  pen,  and  let  out  hia  liiat  breath  aa  a 
pander  to  that  which  would  be  a  lalKhood,  but  that  it  fneain 
Dching. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE  (Camto  t».) 

Ttt  rrfW  Dw-r/]  t^*,  a,  i«ij. 

'I  -lo  peixeive  *  fofj  in  your  worrli, bat  oottiiBB  tA^itfotx* 

Tkh  fourth  and  lait  canto  of  CiilJe  HarelJ  haa  diiapprnDted  ua.  It 
it  a  falling  off  from  the  three  former  oqm.  Wc  hare  read  it  carefully 
through,  but  it  hai  leli  only  the  aame  impretsion  on  our  minds  that  a 
troubled  dream  doeit — at  disturbed,  as  confined,  at  dUjototed,  as 
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haiatimg,  and  as  unprofiublc.  It  u  »n  icidigptuoo  oF  thr  mind.  It 
is  the  lassitude  oi  trrcmh  tossiog  and  tumbling  of  thr  J ma ai nation, 
nftcr  haring  taken  a  uurfeit  of  plcasurci  and  fed  upon  the  tome*  of 
pnde.  Childc  Harold  n  a  tpoilci)  child  of  the  Muiei — and  of 
Ponune.  He  IooIcb  down  upon  human  life,  not  more  with  the 
ouperiority  of  intellect  than  with  the  arrogance  of  birth.  The  poet 
tranilatci  the  lord  tnio  high  sounding  und  uincrcilioui  teru.  It  is 
Acamcniooii  and  Thcrticei  in  one  perwn.  The  comnuin  event*  and 
calaniitiev  of  the  world  affosii  niaitcr  for  the  effuiiont  of  hit  (jilccn, 
while  they  sceni  reomtcij  aa  affronts  to  hia  pergonal  dijoity. 

'  And  i»  tfat  •oldivn'  han  Jml  hodiM  lay, 
He  called  tttcm  unlau|;hl  knavn,  nn mannerly, 
To  bring  «  nlovcnly,  unhBiiiUuinc  coric 
ficlwixi  the  wind  and  his  nobility.' 

So  when  'the  very  age  and  body  of  the  lime'  comet  between  hia 
LordHhip'a  speculative  notions  and  hereditary  prejudicetf  he  stops  the 
noae  at  it,  and  |il»\a  aonie  very  fantactic  tnckc  before  the  public,  who 
.ire  lookcrft^n.  In  general,  the  idle  wants,  the  naughty  aira*  the  ill 
humoura  and  maul,  tlic  contempt  for  other*,  and  diagust  at  themselves, 
common  to  exalted  birth  and  nation,  are  suCered  to  coriupt  and 
sugnaie  in  the  blood  that  inheriu  them ; — they  are  a  diMue  is  the 
flesh,  an  obatinatc  tumour  in  the  mind,  a  cloud  uix>n  the  brow,  a 
venom  that  «cnt»  intelf  in  hati'ful  l^wtt  and  peevish  words  to  those 
about  them  ;  but  in  this  poem  and  this  author  they  have  acquired  *an 
uudciitanding  and  a  tongue,' — ;irc  sublimctl  by  imagination,  systcma- 
tiaed  by  aophiatry — mount  the  siejis  of  the  Captol,  liilmine  over 
Greece,  and  are  poured  in  torrctits  of  abuse  on  the  world-  It  ti 
well  if  the  world  fikc  it — wc  arc  lircd  of  the  monotony  of  hie  Lord- 
ship's griefs,  of  which  we  can  perceive  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
'  They  are  begot  of  nothing,  Horn  of  nothing.'  He  volunteers  hit 
own  Ptlgiinugc, — appnints  his  own  {lenance, — makes  his  own  con- 
feMton,^4nd  all^tor  nothing.  He  is  in  despair,  because  he  has 
nothing  to  eompUin  of — miserable,  because  he  is  in  want  of  nothing. 
'  He  has  tatted  of  all  eanh's  bliss,  both  living  and  loving,'  and  there- 
fore he  describes  himself  as  sullering  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 
He  it  in  lore  with  misery,  beeausr  he  hat  noseessed  every  enjoyment  j 
and  because  he  has  had  bis  will  in  every  thing,  ta  inconsolable  because 
he  cannot  have  impossibilities.  Hia  Loidship,  in  fact,  makes  out  hia 
own  hard  case  to  be,  that  he  ha-t  attained  all  ihoKe  objecta  that  th« 
rest  of  the  world  admire  i  thai  he  has  met  with  none  of  those  disutera 
which  cnibiiier  their  Uvea ;  and  he  calls  upon  ua  to  sympathise  with 
hia  griefs  and  hit  deapiur. 
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Thit  will  npver  do.  It  u  more  intolfrable  than  c«n  Mr,  Word*- 
wonh'i  arbitiary  cgotinn  aod  pampered  Bc!f-8u(ficiency.  Ht  create* 
s  factitious  intcrcat  out  of  noihine:  Lord  Byron  would  dcsuoy  oui 
intcreci  in  all  thnt  ii.  Mr.  Wori^worth,  to  »aJ»e  hi«  own  self-love, 
makes  the  tnercit  wy  of  his  own  mind, — the  mo«t  insigoiGcMji  object 
he  can  meet  with, — of  oj  mvch  imgiortAnce  u  ihc  unirciK :  Lord 
Byron  would  pcrtuade  uk  that  the  univr rsc  imif  ii  not  worth  bis  or 
OUT  notice ;  and  yet  he  would  expect  us  to  be  oceupcd  with  him. 


-*  The  man  whose  eye 


Is  ever  on  Kim»clf  ttoth  look  on  Ane, 
The  leut  of  Nature's  wnrlu,  one  who  might  move 
The  wi>e  man  to  ikai  teum  which  wisdom  h<^ds 
UnUvrftil  ever." 

These  Uacs,  wrttteo  by  one  of  these  two  poets,  might  be  addressed 
to  both  of  them  with  c<iuiil  propriety. 

Lofd  Byron,  in  this  the  fourth  and  last  Canto  of  ChiUt  HanlJ'j 
Pi^rim(^f,  teems  to  have  worn  out  the  glowing  fervour  of  his  geitiua 
to  a  caist  and  to  h&TC  exhausted  the  intense  enihuntaxm  of  hts  favourite 
topics  of  invective.  There  is  little  about  hicnuelf,  historically  speak- 
ing— there  is  no  plot,  no  story,  no  interest  excited,  no  catastrophe. 
The  general  reflections  arc  connected  together  merely  by  the  acci- 
dental occurrence  of  different  objects — tlie  Venus  of  Medici,  or  the 
statue  of  Pompey, — the  Capitol  iit  Rome,  or  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  at 
Venice, — Shiikespear,  iinrf  Mrs.  Radclilfe, — Ronapaitc,  and  his  Lord- 
ahip  in  person, — are  brought  lugelher  as  in  a  phantasmagoria,  and 
with  as  little  attention,  to  keeping  or  perspective,  a»  to  Hogarth'a 
funous  prim  for  revering  the  laws  ofviMon.  The  judgements  pro- 
nounced are  often  more  dogmatical  than  profound,  and  with  all  their 
extravagance  of  exprcstion,  common-plnce.  Hin  Lordship  does  not 
understand  the  A|>ollo  Belvidcre  or  the  Vcnua  dtr  Medicis,  any  more 
than  Bonaparte.  He  cants  alxiut  the  one  and  against  the  other,  and 
in  doing  the  last,  cuts  his  own  throat.  We  are  not  without  hope* 
that  his  friend  Mr.  Hobhousc  will  set  this  matter  right  in  nia 
'HiitoricaJ  Itlustraticms' ;  and  shew  that,  however  it  may  suit  his 
Noble  Friend'H  poetical  crOM-purpose*,  [lolitically  and  practically 
•peakhix,  a  houw  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  He  first,  in 
hit  disdain  of  modern  times,  finds  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
grandeur  of  antiquity  hut  Bonaparte  j  and  then  'as  'twere  lo  npite  of 
scortL,'  goes  on  to  disdain  lliis  idol,  which  he  had  liimsclf  gratuitously 
set  up,  in  a  strain  of  cffeniinatr  and  uncoiou*  abuse  worthy  of  Mr. 
Wonlsworth'i  pastoral,  place-hunting  Muse.  Suppose  what  is  here 
said  of  <the  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinium'  to  be  true,  are  there 
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not  rrnat  tonguH  and  renal  pctii  trnough  to  echo  it,  without  his  Lord- 
ship** joining  in  the  cry?  Will  'the  High  Legitimaws,  the  Holy 
Band  '  bv  disj^lcaicd  with  thcK  captious  cffortii  to  level  tJ)«  object  of 
their  hate  to  the  groveling  standard  of  royalty?  Is  ihcrc  not  a  divi- 
sion of  labour  even  on  Mount  Painaasus?  The  other  writers  of 
prose  and  Terse,  who  enter  the  Temple  of  Fame  by  Mr.  Murray's 
d(]or  in  Albemarle- »in;ct,  have  iheir  cues.  Mr.  Southe^-,  for  inttance, 
newr  rings  or  says,  or  dreams  of  singing  or  siyinc,  that  the  Prince 
Regeoi  is  not  so  great  a  man  as  Julius  Cxsar.  Why  then  should 
Lord  fi^rron  force  tbc  comparison  between  the  modem  and  the 
ancient  hero  ?  It  is  becaUM;  the  Blavcs  of  power  mind  the  cause  they 
bare  to  terre,  because  their  own  interest  is  concerned  t  but  the  frieotu 
of  liberty  always  sacrilicc  their  cause,  which  is  enfy  the  cause  of 
humanity,  to  their  own  spleen,  vanity,  and  telf-o^nnion.  The  league 
between  tyrants  and  slarcs  i»  a  chain  of  adamant ;  the  bond  between 
poet*  and  the  people  is  a  rope  of  sand.  Is  this  a  truth,  or  is  it  not  i 
If  it  is  not,  let  Lord  Byron  write  no  more  oo  this  subject,  which  is 
beyond  his  height  and  his  depth.  Let  him  not  trample  on  the 
mighty  or  the  fallen !      Bonaparte  is  not  Bcppo. 

The  retsiScation  and  style  of  this  poem  arc  as  perverse  and  capri- 
cious as  il>e  metliod  or  the  sentiments.  One  stnnza  perpetually  runs 
on  iac«  the  next,  making  the  exception  the  rule,  merely  bccjiusc  it 
properly  ends  in  itself;  and  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  stately 
phraseology  and  far-fetched  metaphor,  with  the  most  affected  tiid 
buld  simplicity  of  expression  and  uncouihncss  in  the  rhyirtes.  Il  is 
well  his  Lordship  ia  born  so  high,  or  all  Grub-ttreet  would  set  him 
down  at  a  plebeian  for  such  lines  at  the  following : — 

['  1  lov'd  her'  from  my  boyhood,"  let.  (f>t3iiia  iS  anif  part  of  ijj], 

What  will  the  Critics  of  the  Cockney  School  of  Poetry  say  to 
thisf — Lie  on,  and  swear  that  it  is  high  patrician  poetry,  and  of 
very  noble  birth. 

The  iniroduciory  stanzas  are  on  the  same  subject,  Venice;  ind 
are  better. 

[•  I  itood  in  Venice,  on  the  bridge  of  sighs,"  ttc.  (itaBiaa  i,  a,  »nd  j)]. 

The  thought  eKpretsed  in  the  last  stanza^  ■  but  nature  doth  not 
die,'  it  particularly  fine,  and  consolatory  to  the  mind.  We  prefer  the 
stanza  relucing  to  the  tomb  of  Petrarch,  to  any  others  in  the  poem  : — 

['Thcreba  tomb  in  Arquat — nar'd  in  aat,"  la.  (stanias  io-}j)]. 


>  Vealee. 
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Tkt 


AMfa,jyfev'ife«T 
rkw,  'tB  if  Ae  Hm*>i< 
Fwd— nrifcifiMii 
tk*  VcfiM,  'a  hdorvw 
ll«  fo^i  bene  MMd  Menas 
AtfiRMvfMM.      UtWpmi 
— t  liiultiJ  tW  ra«  of  die  |fc 
■Mm,  dK  vwfciifi  if  IM  o«a 

fl/ right.    TW 
,  ad  abanncf  y 
H,a«jMiii|i»i i?— 

TW  fslfl  ad  how  tfcf  pifli  dmaK.'fa.  (ttanai  7s^s>]. 

Wc'B  loohaoiMn:  ndh  Uad  orvritiaf  is  cao^  to  nm 

hnim  ct  d»  reader  or  dw  aadMir.    The  wjUMJoBa  id  tlir  h«        

■n  Bw  tMrriuMMinai  ia  »  hnynfii:!  ■MnKTl|<,  left  fiir  «Aa^ 
■Wcdsai  acb  m,  'Hope  upoa  a  dc9«lhl»l'— <  Lon  nscUic 
MidMM,'— '  Uawora  iia  iMady  din '— *  Smoe  ka  briBtani  hmu,' — 
*liwdi«neted  wttcM' — 'die  lomm  of  tbt  icnr,*  fte.  TWrr  i* 
hnc  ni  cTcry  Itac  jiq  dTon  m  bnIIUac;»  ad  a  Mccew&l  cffbn ;  aad 
jrct.  In  liir  nrxt,  u  if  ooching  had  txrn  donct  tlie  Baaie  tbiog  ■■ 
acufflfUd  to  be  rxfrcMed  wain  viifa  the  ume  bboor  m  befgm,  dw 
uiae  lucccHt  tad  •ilk  u  litUe  ajipearaacc  of  rrpoac  or  ■i*Ttfafrrrm  «f 
niinH. 

ll  U  in  fstfl  lo  attempt  t  ngaiai  aeeotst  of  the  rmmader  of 
|>oem,  which  i*  a  bum  of  diKOrdaot  ihJog*,  incohctcnt,  ooi 
•ten  '  now  in  ;JirTimer  and  now  in  gloom,*  aod  '  ntoTiDg  wild  Ixugbt? 
in  the  throai  of  iIc-iU).'     Thr  poem  it  like  the  pUoe  it  dMcribea: — 

•  T>e  doaUe  night  <»f  ag«,  and  of  her, 
Nighl'k  <lavgbtcr,  Ignonncr,  hath  wrapt  ami  wnp  ' 
AU  f«un4  u»  1  wc  but  feci  our  -"Vf  to  em 
The  (xran  l<aih  hi»  than,  (he  itan  their  map, 
And  Knuwlcd}^  ipreads  th«n  on  hci  ample  lapt 


There  k  a  fabc  toncord  here. 
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But  Rome  !>  kx  llic  dcnrt,  where  we  itrer 
Slum  111)  ag  un  rcrollci:tion«  ;  now  vre  cUp 
Out  hand*.  »nd  cry  "Eurebi  I  "  it  U  clear- 
When  bur  tome  f«l»c  mirage '  of  ruin  n«%  ncsr.* 

This  ic  tuidoubtetlly  fine :  but  Rome  was  glorious,  before  she  be- 
came a  rain;  vtatelvi  befoic  «hc  wsi  laid  low;  vit  'iccn of  allcyc*,' 
before  *he  was  confounded  in  oblinoa.  Lord  Byioa'e  poctryi  in  iti 
ireegular  and  gloomy  magnificence,  we  fear,  antedatei  t(«  own  doom  ; 
and  it  buried  in  a  dewlaiioa  of  bin  own  creating,  where  tbc  mint  of 
fincy  cloud,  inmeud  of  lighiing  up  the  face  of  naiure ;  and  tbe  fierce' 
ncM  of  rhc  fussian^  like  the  Sirocco  of  the  Desart,  withers  and  coo- 
aumta  the  heart.  We  give  thii  judgment  againit  our  wilUi  and 
•hal]  be  hiip[iy,  should  wr  live  to  tec  li  reverted  by  another  genem- 
tion.  All  our  prejudices  are  in  favour  of  (he  Noble  Poet,  and  against 
his  lualigoerii.  Ciilile  HaroU'i  Pilgrimage  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Iiol>- 
honse,  acid  there  are  puaiiagot  both  in  the  dedication  and  the  poem 
which  would  bribe  our  opinions,  were  they  to  be  bribed  either  by  our 
admiration  of  genius  or  our  love  of  liberty.  Such  arc  the  follov/ing 
passages  :^ 

[*  What  from  ihtt  barren  being  do  we  reap,*  &c.  (stanzas  9J-9S)^ 

But  we  must  conclude;  not,  however,  liil  we  have  made  two 
extracts  more.  We  shall  not  give  the  passages  relating  to  his  separa- 
tion from  his  wife,  or  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte :  we  see 
nothing  remtrliablc  in  the  crenis,  or  in  his  Lordship's  reflections  on 
them.  As  to  liia  vow  of  revenjje,  which  is  Lo  end  in  forgiveness,  it 
is  unconscious,  eonititutional  cnpricc  and  corttradiction  :  tt  is  self-will 
exerting  iucif  id  straining  at  a  violent  conclusion ;  and  then,  by 
another  exertion,  defeating  itself  by  doing  nothing.  So  also  he 
expatiates  on  the  boundless  anticipated  glorie*  of  a  female  reign, 
which  were  never  likely,  and  arc  now  impossible,  only  that  he  may 
rail  at  lady  Fortune  in  good  set  terms,  and  indidge  a  deeper  disgust 
at  all  that  is  real  or  possible.  We  will  give  what  is  better  than  Huch 
cam, — the  description  of  the  dying  Gladiator,  and  the  concluaion  of 
the  poem : — 

(■I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie,'  Sec.  (stanias  140  and  i+O]* 

O  si  tie  Omnia  !  All,  however,  is  not  to.  The  staD/.as  immedi- 
ately following,  on  thf  story  of  the  Grecian  Diughler  and  the  Apollo 
Bclvidcrc,  arc  in  aa  false  and  sophisticated  a  taste,  as  tlicsc  arc  pure 
and  sublime.     But,  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  ia  addietsing  the  path- 

'  This  worit  is  DM  Bailiih,  oar  iia  ncsnini  clcsr. 
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U»  ocntn, — the  self-willed,  untamed  mighty  world  of  vatera, — bis 
gcoiai  resume!  its  beauty  and  iii  powctt  and  the  Pilgrim  linka  to  rcat 
in  itrains  ai  mild  and  placid  ai  the  breath  of  childhood,  chat  freu 
iiKlf  asleep. 

[■M]>  Uiik  ii  (lone — m;  long  hath  ctaMd— my  theme,'  &c 

(UanxM  ill  and  iS4)]. 
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Tit  rt/bn  Dmr/]  [M19  2%  1S18. 

The  opera  ia  a  fine  thing :  the  only  quciuon  is,  whether  it  it  not  loo 
(inc.  It  i>  the  moat  fascinating,  and  it  the  tame  time  the  moat 
(Anialiiing  of  ull  placet.  It  ii  not  the  tM  Jtltlr,  but  llie  too  murh, 
that  offcndt  u».  Every  object  ie  there  collected,  and  diipUycd  in 
oucotatious  proftiiion,  that  can  strike  (he  leasci  or  dazzle  the 
imagination  ;  muoic,  dancing,  painting,  poetry,  architecture,  the  blaze 
of  beauty,  *  the  ^3a»  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form  i  '  and  yet  we 
aie  not  laiisficd — because  the  multitude  and  variety  of  objccu  distracts 
(he  attention,  and  by  flattering  us  with  a  vain  shew  of  the  highest 
gralilicaEion  of  every  faculty  and  wish,  Icarci  us  at  latt  in  a  state  of 
liatlce&ncss,  dinappoinimcDt,  and  ainu'u  The  powers  of  the  mind  arc 
exhausted,  without  bring  invigorated ;  our  expectations  ate  excited, 
not  utiilicdi  and  we  uc  at  totiw  loss  to  diitioguiih  an  cxceii  of 
irritation  from  the  height  of  enjoyment.  To  sit  at  the  Opera  for 
a  whole  evening,  is  like  tindet}<ciing  t)ie  proceKS  of  animal  ma^netitm 
for  the  lame  length  of  time.  It  ie  an  illusion  and  a  mockery,  where 
the  mind  is  made  'the  fool  of  the  sense*,'  and  cheated  of  itself; 
where  pleasure  after  pleasure  courts  us,  as  in  a  fairy  palace;  where 
the  Gtiices  and  the  Muies,  waving  in  a  gay,  fantattic  round  with 
ODc  another,  still  torn  from  our  pursuit ;  where  art,  like  an  enchantress 
with  a  thousand  hcvt,  still  allures  our  giddy  admiraiion,  shifts  her 
mask,  and  agnin  disappoints  us.  The  Oprta,  in  short,  proceeds 
upon  a  fal»7  estimate  of  taste  and  morals ;  it  supposes  that  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment  may  be  multiplied  with  the  objects  calculated 
to  afford  it.  It  is  a  species  of  intellectual  prostitution  ;  for  we  can 
no  more  receive  pleasure  from  all  our  faculties  at  once  than  we  can 
be  in  love  with  a  number  of  mistresses  at  the  same  time.  Though  we 
have  ditTercnt  senses,  we  have  but  one  heart ;  and  if  we  attempt  to 
force  it  into  the  Krvtcc  of  them  all  at  once,  it  must  grow  rcttive  oi 
torpid,  hardened  or  enervated.  The  spectator  may  say  to  the  Bister. 
arta  of  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Music,  as  they  advance  to  him  in  3 
Pa4-de-lWu  at  the  Opera,  '  How  happy  could  1  be  with  either,  were 
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t  other  dear  charmn  sway  j  *  but  while  '  ihey  all  leaec  him  logcdhcr,' 
the  heart  gite*  a  latisfactorjr  answer  to  none  of  them; — in  a»hamed 
of  its  wnnt  of  resources  lo  Euppl^  the  repenied  calls  upon  itc  sensibility, 
seeks  relief  from  the  itnpoitunily  of  endteM  eKcitrmenl  in  fattidjous 
apathy  or  ifTccteJ  Iciity;  and  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  pomp,  vanity, 
indolence,  and  dissipation,  feels  only  the  hollow,  achtn;;  void  within, 
the  irksome  cmving  of  unsvlisficd  dcnirei  hecauae  more  pleasures  arc 
placed  within  its  reach  than  it  is  capable  of  enjoying,  and  the  inter- 
ference  of  one  object  with  another  ends  in  a  double  disappoint  mem. 
Such  is  the  bc9t  account  we  can  give  uf  the  oature  of  the  Opcia, — 
of  the  contradiction  between  our  expectation*  of  plewurc  and  our 
uneasinecB  there, — of  our  very  jealousy  of  the  tiatiefing  appeals  which 
are  msdc  to  our  ticosei,  our  paaiiono,  and  our  vanity,  on  all  side*, — 
of  the  little  relish  we  acquire  for  it,  and  the  distaste  it  gives  us  for 
other  things.  Any  one  of  the  sources  of  amusemeni  to  be  found 
there  would  be  enough  to  occupy  and  keep  tbe  attention  aliic  ;  the 
lout  nutmift  fatigues  and  opprenicK  it.  One  may  be  stifled  to  death 
with  rose*.  A  head-:iche  may  be  produced  by  a  profusion  of  sweet 
smells  orof  twcct  sounds  :  but  we  do  not  like  the  head-scUe  the  more 
on  thai  account.     Nor  .ire  we  reconciled  to  it,  even  at  the  Open. 

What  maket  the  differrncc  between  an  opera  of  Mozart's,  and  the 
tinging  of  a  thrush  conliced  in  a  wooden  <age  at  tbe  corner  of 
the  street?  The  one  is  nature,  and  the  other  it  art:  the  one  is 
paid  for,  and  the  other  is  not.  Madnme  Podor  sings  thv  air  of 
Vtdrai  Carina  in  Don  Civvanii  so  ditinely,  because  she  was  hired 
to  sing  it;  shelling*  it  to  pleaitc  the  audience,  nut  hciself,  and  docs 
not  always  like  to  be  ftieorrd  in  it :  but  the  thrush  that  awakes  at 
daybreak  with  itt  song,  does  not  sing  because  it  is  paid  to  sing,  or 
to  please  others,  nr  to  be  admired  or  criticiiicd.  It  nings  because  it 
is  happy  :  it  jiour*  the  thrilling  sounds  from  its  throat,  to  telie»e  the 
orerflowing*  of  its  own  bean — the  liquid  notes  come  from,  and  go 
to  the  heart,  dropping  balm  into  it,  as  the  gushing  spring  revives  the 
traveller's  parched  and  faimirg  lip*.  That  stream  of  joy  comes  pure 
and  fre*h  to  the  lorging  sense,  free  from  art  and  affectation ;  the  same 
that  rises  over  vernal  groves,  mingled  with  the  breath  of  morning, 
and  the  perfumes  of  the  wild  hyiicinlh,  tlut  waits  for  no  audience, 
tliat  mnu  no  rehearsing,  and  (til! — 

'  Hymns  its  good  God,  and  carols  svrect  of  love' 

This  is  the  great  dilfereace  between  nature  and  an,  that  the  one  it 
what  the  oilier  iirms,  and  gives  all  the  pleasure  it  cxpresies,  because 
it  feels  it  itself.  Madame  Fodur  singi,  as  a  musical  instrument  may 
be  made  to  play  a  lane,  and  perhaps  with  no  more  real  delight :  but 
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ftata,  mi  piwi  oat  k»  Beck  nd  m  fkama 
vfcy  in  Hfiac  m  (m  far)  w  aaek  kiKr  thi 
dim  fcaa  or  tnUt.  Am  Uk  Itafii*  g>  tfe 

IW  Opera  icilKBMivbidri  of  aB  tkii«k    U  i 

m  mtu^m  of  maun,  bmm€ 
•^  ii*  obJKt  b  10  ptnwt  ad 
aiMapL.   WbcDtbeOpenifiE 

BMfwen  MiaM  prajnuon  cmbcmbcd  iguotf  ft^and  tf  m  refioriEil 
u  *  tfttim  of  the  mmcl4*wvic.  TW  prejodka  faftn  vora  oat  vitli 
tnne,  sad  tbc  ritficdc  hM  c^oed;  b«  tfac  graaods  ior  faoifa  wamim 
the  ttsH  is  thr  aom  of  i^  ilung  iudf.  At  tbr  tkocn-,  «c  aea 
aad  hat  what  faaa  bcca  Nid.tJw«^  aod  doM  bf  vanoaa  people 
cbnrbcRi  u  ilw  Opcr^  wc  mt  aad  heu  whm  wm  oner  md, 
CfaNKli,  or  doae  any  wbm  bat  u  ibe  Opefs.  Not  enly  ■  all  ooi»> 
tmmaaioo  with  a«nire  c«t  off,  bot  ertry  sppeal  to  the  iniaxiairiiiii  ■ 
rfbrfhiJ  »ttd  tofteacd  in  die  inciting  nxSmm  of  Sbmi  loooda.  Tbc 
or  b  cIothI  and  gluud  with  watUed  ecicadc*  or  agooica;  wUfe 
nwry  arMiu:  ta  terror  or  pity  m  orefnily  ■t^ff"^  *'P  ^^  guarded  bjr 
aoog  and  rcctuurc.  Mine  u  not  nude  tbc  vehicle  of  poetry,  bei 
pDctry  of  Ritntc :  the  vrrj  meaabg  of  the  wotyIi  ii  \tm  at  refiaed 
•way  ill  tbc  dTcininacy  of  a  forfigo  laoj^g^.  A  grasd  ttiwia  Open 
{•  a  txigcAy  wrapped  up  !n  wothing  aits,  to  mu  the  tesder  fcelisg*  of 
the  iMtraettngi  of  fortuoc— where  toftured  victinu  twoon  oo  bedi  of 
ro*e«,  and  the  pang)  of  detpair  lialc  in  cremiiloua  a<ccDii  into  downy 
pepoae.  Jum  io  mach  of  buinaa  mtaery  U  f;ireo  ai  to  lull  iboac  vbo 
an  txmnwrd  (rota  it  into  a  deeper  arnie  of  their  own  (ecurity  :  jiut 
tsOBgh  of  tlie  picture  of  hvman  life  U  ahewn  to  relieve  their  languori 
vithow  drtturlHDg  their  indiScccDce  i — not  to  exctie  tbctr  sympathy, 
bat  'with  some  sweet,  oblivious  xottdote.'  to  pamper  tberr  sleek  ioi 
■ordid  apathy.  la  a  word,  the  whole  btistnesa  of  the  Open  ii  to 
•tillc  emotion  in  tu  birth,  and  to  intercept  every  feeling  in  iu  pTOgma 
to  the  heait.  Hrery  impreiaioD  ibat,  left  to  itself,  might  sink  deep 
into  the  mind,  and  wake  it  to  real  sympathy,  is  ovenaken  and  baffled 
by  means  of  some  other  impresnoni  plays  round  the  surface  of  the 
imagination,  trembles  into  niry  sound,  or  expires  in  an  empty  pageant. 
In  the  grand  camiral  of  the  lenaea, 

'The  cloitter'd  heart 
Sit*  v\wai  at  home,  like  Pagod  in  a  aicbe 
Obacuit'i — 
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the  puUt  of  life  is  tui]>rndcd,  the  liok  wlitch  binds  ui  to  humaoity  is 

broken;  the  bouI  ii  {'retted  by  the  icnie  of  cxceKive  aoitaeu  ioto  a 

ferendi  heaic  drram ;  truth  becomes  a  fable,  good  ;knd  eril  mailers  uf 

perfect  indilfcrciice,  except  as  they  can   be  made  lubtervient  to  our 

selfish  gratification  i  and  (here  i«  hardly  a  vice  for  which  the  mind  on 

coming  out  ofthe  Operu  is  not  prepaied,  no  rirtue  of  which  it  it  capable! 

But  what  thall  we  say  of  the  company  at  the  Opera  f     la  it  not 

grand,  select,  iplendid,  and  imposing.     Do  we  not  sec  tJieic  'the 

lower  of  Britain's  warrion,  her  siaietmcn,  and  her  fair,'  her  nobles 

tnd  her  diplomatic  chanicteTt !     First,  we  only  know  the  diplomatic 

characters  oy  their  taking  prodigious  ({uantltics  of  inulT.     Aa  to  great 

warriors,  some  that  we  know  had   better  not  ahcw  their  facet— if 

there  is  any  truth  in  physiognomy;  ar^  at  to  great  men,  we  know 

of  bul  one  in  modern  timcH  and  Dcitl>cr  tluropc  not  the  Opera-house 

was  big  enough  to  hold  him.    With  respect  to  Lords  and  Ladi»,  we 

•ec  them  as  we  do  gilded  butterflies  in  glass  cases.     We  soon  get 

tired  of  them,  for  they  iccm  tired  of  tfaemKlves,  and  one  aoothci. 

They  gape,  stare,  affect  to  whisper,  laugh,  or  talk  loud,  to  fill  up 

the  vacuities  oF  thought  and  expression.     They  do  not  gratify  our 

predilection   for  happy  faces!      But  do  we  not  feel  the  throb  of 

pleasure  from  the  biace  of  beauty  in  the  aidc*boxes?     That  blaze 

would  be  blighter,  were  it  not  quenched  in  the  sjurkling  of  dtamonds- 

As  for  the  rest,  lit  grapei  art  Jour.     Beauty  is  a  thing  that  is  not 

made  only  to  be  seen.     Who  can  behold  it  without  a  uantient  wish 

to  be  near  it,  to  adore,  to  posten  it?     He  must   be  a  fool  or  a 

coxcomb,  whom  the  sight  of  a  beauty  dazzle*,  but  doca  not  wami ; 

whom  a  thousand  glances  shot  from  a  thousand  heavenly  faces  pierce 

without  wounding ;  who  csn  behold  without  a  pang  the  bowers  of 

Paiodisr  opening  to  him  by  a  thousand  doort,  and  barred  against  him 

by  magic  spella! — Bright  creatures,  fairest  of  the  fair,  ye  shine  above 

our  heads,  bright   at   Ariadne's  crown,  fair  as   the   dewy  ttir  of 

evening :  but  yc  are  no  more  to  us  !     There  it  no  golden  chaio  let 

down  to  us  from  you :   we  have  somctinKt  lecn  you  at  a  playi  or 

caught  a  glimpse  of  your  faces  passing  in  a  coronet-coach;  but 

At  we  are  growing  romantic,  we  thai]  take  a  turn  into  the  (rath-room, 

where,  following  the  train  of  the  great  sutesmen,  the  warriors,  arid 

the  diplomatic  chiractert,  we  shall  meet  with  a  nearly  e<]ual  dispby 

of  external  elegance  and  accomplishment,  without  the  pride  of  sex, 

rank,  or  rirtue  !     If  the  women  were  all  Junos  before,  here  they  arc 

all  Vcnuscs.  and  do  less  Goddesses !      Those  who  complained   of 

iaaccesuble  beauty  before,  may  here  tind  beauty  ntore  aecetsible,  aod 

take  their  rcTci)g«  on  the  boxes  in  the  lobbies ! 

******* 
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In  fine,  though  wc  do  not  zgm  with  a  cootemportry  critic,  tbM 
the  Opera  is  an  (ntmaiinment  that  ought  to  b«  bcM  in  gcocnl  etttm*- 
tiofif  yet  we  think  ihr  prcncnt  m  vrry  proper  dmr  for  ita  ci)coimge» 
ami.  It  may  tnvt  to  jwit  ihc  fuihanatia  of  ibc  British  ch^iraetrrt 
of  BritiUi  liberty,  uid  British  monJ*, — by  hardeatDg  the  heart,  while 
it  sofieni  the  •cnnes,  and  diMolving  erery  manly  and  generous  ft 
in  an  atmocphere  of  voluptuotu  dTeminacy. 


ON  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  POPE  WAS  A  POET 

Tkt  BJl'itrii  M#2MW.|  [Fttr^iy,  iSlS. 

Tki  question  whether  Pope  was  a  poet,  hat  hardly  yet  been  settled, 

and  n  hardly  wonh  tettling  ;  for  if  he  waa  not  a  great  po«l,  be  ntUM 
hiive  been  a  gr»t  prow  writer,  that  it,  he  was  a  great  writer  of  looic 
•on.  He  was  >  man  uF  rxquisite  faculties,  and  of  (he  owst  refined 
taste ;  and  as  he  chose  verse  ( the  most  obrioui  distinction  of  poetry} 
a*  the  vehicle  to  express  hit  ideas,  he  hat  generally  [>a«ied  for  a  poet, 
and  a  good  one.  1 1,  indeed,  by  a  great  poet  we  mean  one  who  gives 
the  utmost  grandeur  to  our  conceptions  ot'  nature,  or  tbeutmon  force 
to  the  passions  of  the  heart.  Pope  w.it  not  in  this  sense  a  great  poet; 
for  the  bent,  the  characteristic  power  of  his  mind,  by  the  contrary 
«3y ;  namely,  in  representing  things  as  they  appear  to  the  indiffi^reot 
ebjerrer.  stripped  of  prejudice  and  passion,  as  in  his  ciitical  essays  j 
or  in  repreieDting  them  in  the  moat  contemptible  and  iosigot&cani 
point  of  i-iew,  as  in  his  satires ;  or  to  clothing  the  little  with 
mock-dignity,  at  in  his  poems  of  fancy;  or  in  aooreing  the  uivial 
incidents  and  familiair  relaiionn  of  life  with  the  utmost  elegarKc  of 
expresiiion,  and  all  the  flattering  illusions  of  friendship  or  self-love,  ss 
in  his  epistles.     He  was  not  then  distinguished  as  a  poet  of  lofty 

I  cnthtisiasm,  of  strong  imagination,  with  a  paasionatc  sense  of  the 
1>eauties  of  nature,  or  a  deep  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  bean ; 
bnt  he  wis  a  wit,  and  a  critic,  a  man  of  sense,  of  obscfTatton, 
and  the  world;  with  a  keen  relish  for  the  elegancies  of  an,  or  of 
nature  when  cmbcllitihed  by  art,  a  quick  Ian  for  propriety  of  thought 
and  manners,  as  established  by  the  forms  and  customs  of  aociety,  a 
refined  nympathy  with  the  aentimcnts  and  habitudes  of  human  life,  as 
he  felt  ^em.  within  the  tittle  circle  of  hit  family  and  frienda.     He 

'was,  in  a  word,  the  \yaet  sot  of  nature  but  of  art :  and  the  diatinction 
t>ctwccfl  the  two  is  ^lis.  The  poet  of  nature  is  one  who,  front  the 
elements  of  beauty,  of  power,  and  of  passion  in  his  own  breast, 
•ympathises  with  whaterer  is  beautiful,  and  grand,  and  impaisiofted 
in  nature,  in  its  simple  nxajcsty,  in  its  iiurocdiatc  appeal  to  the  scows, 
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to  the  ihoughu  antl  hcnrta  of  nil  men  ;  ao  tli&t  ttic  poet  of  nature,  by 
the  truth,  and  depth,  and  hsrmony  of  hi«  mioct,  may  he  Mid  to  hold 
communion  with  the  very  soul  of  nature ;  to  be  iilentified  with,  and 
to  foreknow,  and  to  rc<onl  the  fcelingit  of  all  niciii  lit  all  timet  and 
places,  aa  they  are  liable  to  the  xHmc  imprejiiion» ;  and  to  exert  the 
same  power  over  the  minda  of  hit  readers,  that  nature  doc«.    He  see« 
thingR  in  their  eternal  be<iuiy,  for  he  »ces  them  as  they  arc ;  he  feels 
them  in  their  uni*erKtl  interest;  for  he  feelt  them  u  ihey  affect  the 
lirBt   principles   of  hit  and   ouj  common   nature.      Pope   wai   not 
assuredly  a  poet  of  tlua  clitas,  or  io  the  firat  rank  of  it>     He  «aw 
nature  only  dTcased  by  art;   he  judged  of  beauty  by  fashion;  he 
touffht  for   truth  in  the  opinionn  of  the  world ;  he  judged  of  the 
fecliogs  of  others  by  his  own.     The  capacioui  loul  of  Shakeepcsrc 
had  an  intuitire  and  mighty  ftympalhy  with  whutCTcr   could  enter 
into  tl)e  heart  of  man   in  all  possible  drcums>ance« ;  Pope  had  nn 
exact  knowledge  of  all  that  he  himself  loved  or  bated,  wiahed  or 
wiuitrd.     Milton  haa  winged  hi*  daring  flight  from  IteaTcn  to  earth 
through  chaoa  and  old  night.     Pope's  mute  never  wandered  with 
aafcty  but  from  his  library  to  his  grotto.  Of  from  his  grotto  into  bis 
library  again.     Hia  mind  dwelt  with  greater    pleasure  oo  his  own 
garden,  tlian  on  the  garden  of  Rden  ;  he  could  describe  the  faultleu 
whole-length  mirror  ihai  reflected  his  own  person  belter  than  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  lake  that  reflects  the  face  of  heaven ;  u  |>iece 
of  cut-gliNii,  or   u  pair  of  patte  buckles  with  more  brilliance  and 
effect  than  a  thouaand  dew-drops  glitteriog  in  the  sun.     He  would 
be  more  di-lightcd  witii  a  patent  lamp  than  with  '  the  pale  reflrx  of 
Cynihi.Vii  blow,'  that  filU  the  nkiei;  with  its  toft  tileni  lui;trr,  trembles 
through  the  cott9f;e  casement,  and  cheers  the  watchful  mariner  on  the 
lonely   watc.      In   ehort,   he  was   tlic  ]>aet   of  [lersonalily  and   of 
polishrd  life.     Th.i(  which  wai  nearest  to  him  was  the  greatest:  the 
Mshion  of  the  day  bore  iway  in  hia  mind  over  the  immutable  lawa  of 
nature.     He  preferred  the  anilicial  to  the  natural  in  external  objects, 
bcciute  he  had  a  stronger  fellow-feeling  with  the  tetf-lore  of  th« 
maker  or  proprietor  of  n  gew-gaw  than  admiration  of  that  which  was 
tntcrcsting  to  all  mankind  alike.     He  preferred  the  anilicial  to  the 
natural  in  passion,  becauite  the  involuntary  and  uncalcutating  impulses 
of  the  one  hurried  htm  away  with  a  force  and  vehemence  with  which 
he  could  not  grapple,  while  he  could  trifle  with  the  conventional  and 
superficial  modificationi  of  mere  sentiment  at  will,  laugh  at  or  admire, 
put  tbem  on  or  o?  like  a  maicjucrnde  dren,  make  much  or  little  of 
them,  indulge  them  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  as  he  pleased,  and 
because,  while  they  amused  his  fancy  and  exercised  hia  ingenuity, 
ihey  never  once  disturbed  hia  vanity,  liii  IcTily,  or  iadilTercDCc.     Hia 
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mind  w»  the  aniithnie  of  ttrcagib  aad  frtaodcur :  ila  power  was  the 
power  of  indifTerence.  He  bad  none  of  tbe  inspired  tapcure*  of 
poetry:  he  WM  in  poetry  what  the  •cepcic  i>  in  religion,  it  can&ol 
Ex  denied  thai  hii  chief  excellence  lay  more  in  dimiaiahing  than  id 
ag£nndi£in)>  objects, — in  checking  than  in  encouraging  our  entJiiuiaim, 
— id  Kieering  at  the  extTaragaacie*  of  fancy  or  puaioD,  ioitcad  of 
giving  a  looic  to  thcm,-^in  deacribong  a  row  of  pins  and  needles 
rattier  than  the  embattled  ipears  of  Gieeka  and  Trojioi, — in  peoaiog 
a  lampoon  or  a  compliment, — sod  in  piaiung  Martha  Blount ! 
Shakespeare  says, — 

'In  fomine'fl  ray  and  brightnru 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyanre  by  thf  hriie 
Than  by  the  tygtn  But  when  the  tplining  wind 
Makes  flexible  (He  knrr«  of  knoticil  oaki, 
And  flirs  dH  iiii<l>cr  iliaile,  why  then 
The  thing  of  coiiragt, 

Ak  route  J  with  rage,  with  rage  tloth  syntpalhite^ 
Awl  with  ati  ac«nt  tuned  i'  th'  self-jam*  key, 
Repliei  to  ehiding  famine." 

Thcte  i»  hardly  aoy  of  thii  rough  work  in  Pope.  His  muse  was 
on  a  pace  esubliahmcnt,  an<l  gtew  tomewhat  c^emiDStc  by  toog  caw 
and  indulgence-  He  lived  in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  sna  basked  in 
the  &vour  of  the  great.  In  liie  smooth  and  poliahed  verse  we  meet 
with  no  prodigies  of  miture,  but  with  miracles  of  wii;  the  thtutdert 
of  his  pen  arc  whispered  ilatierics ;  hh  forked  lightniogi  playfiil 
sorcatms ;  fur  tlie  '  gnarled  uiik  *  he  gives  lu  *  the  soft  myrtle ' ;  for 
rocks,  and  teas,  and  mouotaing,  artiCctal  grasi^plats,  gravel-walks,  aod 
tinkling  rills ;  for  earthcjuaket  and  tempests,  the  breaking  of  a  dower- 
pott  or  the  fall  ui  a  china-jar  i  lur  the  tug  and  war  of  the  demaiUt 
or  the  deadly  strife  of  the  paisiooii  we  have 

■Calm contemplation  and  poetic eue.* 

Yet  within  this  retired  and  narrow  circle,  how  much,  and  that  hov 
exquisite,  was  contained  !  What  diicrtmin.itton,  what  vnt,  what 
dehcacy,  what  fancy,  what  liukioj  snicen,  what  elcgiRce  of  thosght, 
what  refinement  of  sentiment !  It  is  like  looking  at  the  world  through 
a  microscope,  where  every  thing  asiumes  a  new  character  atid  a  new 
consequence,— where  things  are  keen  in  their  minutest  circumstances 
and  alightcst  shades  of  dilTerence, — when  the  liitlc  becomes  gigantic, 
the  deformed  beautiful,  and  the  Ixautiful  deformed.  The  wrong  cikI 
of  the  magnifier  is,  (o  be  sure,  held  to  every  thing ;  but  still  the 
cxhibilioD  is  highly  curious,  and  wc  know  not  whcchcr  to  be  most 
pleased  or  ■urprueJ. 
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Tit  EJiiivgi  Afagnim.}  l^'X^t  ifilS. 

Tttuut  is  oot  2Dy  term  tlial  i>  oftcnct  misapplied,  or  that  is  »  ttroBecr 
Idbudcc  of  ibe  abu»c  of  bnguii^c,  ihan  thit  same  word,  rtiptttMir. 
By  .1  rttpeeiaMe  man  \*  gcoeriiliy  meant  a  penuin  whom  there  U  no 
icuon  for  tespcctinK.  or  none  that  wc  clioosc  to  name  :  for  if  there 
ta  BOy  goad  rcaioa  for  the  opinion  wc  with  lo  exprcu,  wc  nalurdly 
^nign  it  as  the  ground  of  hit  re(}iectabi)ity.  [f  the  tietion  whom  yon 
Arc  dciiroM  to  charsncrizc  faTouisbty,  is  dietinguiatinl  for  hii  good- 
nature, you  »ay  that  he  is  a  good-naiurcd  nun  :  if  by  his  zeal  to  scrrc 
his  frieiidi,  you  call  him  a  friendly  man  ;  if  by  his  wit  or  lente,  you 
ssy  that  he  is  witty  or  tcnsiblc  ;  if  by  lii»  honctty.  or  leuning,  yoa 
lay  ao  at  once ;  hut  if  he  is  none  of  thesci  and  there  is  no  one  quality 
which  you  can  brinj;  furwjrd  to  juRtify  tJie  hi^h  optntun  you  would 
be  thought  to  catcnain  of  hini,  you  then  take  the  cfuentioD  for  granted, 
and  jump  at  a  coocluaioa,  b/  oUcrviog  {{rarely,  ihai  *  he  is  a  very 
recpectable  mao.'  Ii  is  clear,  indeed,  that  where  we  have  any  strik- 
ing and  generally  admitted)  reasons  for  [e*peciin)<  a  man,  the  mo«t 
obiiuus  way  to  ensure  the  respect  of  others,  will  be  to  mention  hta 
estimable  qualities;  where  these  are  wanting,  the  wisest  course  must 
be  to  say  nothing  about  them,  hut  to  innst  oo  the  general  inference 
which  we  hsvc  oui  iinnicular  reasons  for  drawing,  ooly  rouching  for 
its  autlientictty.  If,  for  instance,  ilie  only  motive  we  have  for  think- 
ing or  si>c.iktng  well  o^  another  is,  that  he  gives  ua  good  dinners,  as 
this  is  not  a  valid  reason  to  those  who  do  not,  like  us>  partake  of  hU 
hospitality,  we  may  (without  going  toto  particulars)  content  ouneUet 
with  assuring  them,  thni  he  v.  a  moct  retpectable  man :  if  he  it  a  (lave 
to  ihosc  aborc  him,  and  an  oppressor  of  those  below  him,  but  some- 
limes  makes  ut  ilie  channels  or  his  bounty  or  the  tools  of  his  caprice, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  safer  generality,  that  he  isapcrsonof  the  highest  respectability : 
if  he  is  a  tow  dirty  fellow,  who  hat  amassed  an  immense  fortune, 
which  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with,  the  possession  of  it  alone 
will  guarantee  his  rcspcciabilicy,  if  wc  say  nothing  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  come  by  it,  or  in  which  be  spends  it.  A  man  may  be 
a  knave  or  a  fool,  or  both  (as  it  may  happen],  and  yet  be  a  most 
respectable  man,  in  the  cvinmon  and  authorized  sense  of  the  term, 
provided  he  keeps  up  appearances,  and  docs  not  give  common  tame  a 
handle  for  no  longer  keeping  up  the  imposture.  The  best  title  to  the 
character  of  respectability  lies  in  the  convenience  of  those  who  echo 
the  cheat,  and  in  the  conventional  hypocrisy  of  the  world.  Any  one 
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may  lay  claim  to  it  wlu>  ii  willing  to  girc  hiniKlf  air>  of  im 
aod  can  iod  idcadi  to  divert  others  from  iaquirmg  coo  strictly 
hit  prctciuioot.     It  i*  a  ditpowble  commodity, — oot  a  put  oT 
man,  that  iticki  to  him  like  hia  ftkin,  but  an  ■ppurtcouice)  like  Ki> 
goods  tod  chattels.     It  is  mezt,  drink,  and  doUiiaz  to  those  who 
take  (lie  twDclit  of  it  by  allowiog  othcrt  the  crcdiu     It  is  the  cumm 
ana,  the  circulatiog  medium,  io  which  the  fiaitioas  ini^coursc  oftbt 
world  b  carried  oo,  the  bribe  which  iDierest  pays  to  vanity.      Respcc- 
tabiliiy  include*  all  (bat  vague  aud  indeliDable  mass  of  respect  flMttii( 
in  the  world)  which  aiiacs  from  siniitcr  niotirct  io  the  person  wb» 
pays  it,  and  is  offered  to  adventitioiM  and  douln/ul  auaiities  in  tht 
pertoQ  who  receives  it.     It  is  prions  and  nominal ;   hoUoW  and 
Koal.     To  auppoac  that  it  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  applied  to  sterling 
inerit,  voald  betray  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the  cuitomary  use  o^ 
speech.     When  we  hear  the  word   coupled  with  the  name  of  Miy 
individual,  it  would  argue  a  degree  of  ronuntic  simplicity  to  iauffm 
that  it  impltci  any  one  quality  of  head  or  heart,  any  one  excellaur 
of  body  or  mind,  any  nnc  good  action  or  praiieworthy  sentiment ;  bsi 
at  aooa  as  it  is  mcatioocd,  it  conjures  up  the  ideas  of  a  handtosK 
house  with   large  acres  round  it,  a  auniptuoui  ubte,  a  cellar 
Ktockcd  with  excellent  vines,  splendid  furniture,  a  fashiooable 
page,  with  a  long  list  of  elegant  contingencies.     It  is  not  what  a  msa 
tt,  but  what  he  Au,  thai  we  speak  of  in  the  significant  use  of  this 
term-     He  may  be  the  pooresi  creature  in  the  woild  io  hiiiuelf,  bo 
if  he  it  well  to  do,  and  can  spare  tome  of  hia  eupcrtiuities,  if  he 
lend  us  hit  purse  or  hia  counieoance  upon  occasion,  he  tlirn  *  boyi 
golden  optniont'  of  us; — it  is  but  (it  that  we  should  tpeak  well  of  the 
bridge  that  carries  us  over,  aod  in  return  for  what  wc  can  get  frooi 
him,  we  embody  our  servile  gratitude,  hopes,  and  feats,  in  this  word 
respectability.       By   it  wc    fj;imper  hi«   pride,   and    feed    our   own 
necessities.     It  must  needs  be  a  very  honcsi  nocorrupicd  wciJ  ibai  is 
ihc  gQ'bctween  in  this  disinterested  kind  of  tragic.     Wc  du  not  think 
of  applying  tin*  word  to  a  great  poet  or  a  great  paimer,to  the  mm  of 

fcoiaa  or  the  man  of  virtue,  for  it  is  seldom  wc  can  tpii^t  upon  than. 
t  would  be  a  solecism  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  the  character  who 
hat  a  shabby  coat  to  hit  back,  who  goet  without  a  dinner,  or  hat  not 
a  good  house  over  his  head.  He  who  has  reduced  himself  ia  the 
world  by  devoting  himself  to  a  jTarticular  study,  or  adhering  to  a 
pnrticular  cause,  excites  only  a  smile  of  pity,  or  a  thrvg  of  the 
shouldcrt  at  the  mention  of  hit  name ;  while  he  who  hat  raited  himtelf 
in  it  by  a  dtfTercni  course,  who  has  become  rich  for  want  of  ideai^ 
and  powerful  from  want  of  principle,  is  looked  up  to  with  silent 
honugc,  aod  pasiet  for  a  respectable  mao.  ■  The  IcarDcd  pate  ducks 
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Id  the  £oIdpn  fool.*  We  spurn  at  virtue  and  gcciut  in  ra™ ;  and  lick 
the  dust  in  the  prcicncc  of  vice  and  folly  in  purple.  When  Otway 
W3K  left  to  narvc  aficr  harbg  produced  KimrVr  Prfitrv'd,  there  wu 
DOthtng  in  ttie  pbrenzi«d  aeiion  with  which  he  devoured  lh«  food  that 
choked  him,  to  provoke  the  retpect  of  the  mob,  who  would  hare 
booted  at  him  the-  more  for  kDowinq  th»t  he  was  a  poet.  Spcnsert 
kept  waiting  for  the  hundred  poucds  which  Burleigh  jiiudjed  him 
'  for  a  soni,'  might  feel  the  rnortificatton  of  bit  situation ;  but  the 
sutctman  never  fdc  any  diminution  of  hi»  sovereign's  favour  la  con- 
letjncnce  of  it.  Charles  ii.'s  neglect  ot  his  favourite  poci  Butler  did 
not  make  him  took  lc«  grncioui  in  the  cye»  of  hi>  courtiers,  or  of  the 
wits  and  critics  of  the  timi'.  Bums'*  embiirrassmeats,  sod  the 
lemptatioDS  to  which  he  w.ts  exposed  by  his  cituarion,  degraded  him, 
but  left  no  stigma  on  hiK  patronn,  who  still  n)«et  to  celebrate  his 
memory,  and  consult  about  his  monument,  in  the  face  of  day.  To 
enrich  the  mind  of  a  country  by  works  of  art  or  science,  and  leave 

1'ourself  poor,  is  not  the  way  for  any  one  to  rank  u  respectable,  at 
eaat  in  htn  lifetime : — to  oppreis,  to  enslave,  to  cheat,  aad  ptuadcr  it, 
is  a  tnuch  better  way.  'The  time  gives  endence  of  it.*  But  the 
iBSlanccs  are  common. 

Rcflpecubiliiy  means  a  man**  litu.ttioQ  and  success  in  life,  not  his 
character  or  conduct.  The  city  mercluni  never  losei  his  respecta- 
bility till  he  becomi-s  bankrupt.  After  that,  we  hear  no  more  of  it 
or  him.  The  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  parnon  of  the  pitrinb,  the 
lord  and  the  squire,  are  allowed,  by  immemorial  usage,  to  be  very 
respectable  people,  though  no  one  ever  thinks  of  asking  why.  They 
are  a  son  of  fixtures  in  tliit  way.  To  take  aa  example  fioni  one  of 
them.  The  country  parson  may  pass  hii  whole  lime,  when  he  is  not 
employed  in  the  cure  of  souls,  in  Haltering  his  rich  neighbours,  aod 
leaguing  with  thcin  to  tnuli  his  poor  ones,  in  seizing  poachers,  and 
encouraging  informers;  he  may  be  exorbitant  In  exacting  his  tithes, 
harsh  to  his  servants,  the  diead  and  bye-word  of  the  village  where  he 
resides,  and  yet  all  lliis,  though  it  may  be  ootofious,  shall  abate 
nothing  of  his  rrniwctability.  It  will  not  hinder  his  patron  from 
giving  him  another  living  to  play  the  petty  tyrant  in,  or  prevent  him 
from  riding  over  to  the  squire  s  in  hit  carriage  and  being  well  received, 
or  from  silting  on  the  bench  of  jusiices  with  due  decorum  and  with 
clerical  dignity.  The  poor  curate,  in  the  mean  lime,  who  may  be 
a  real  comfort  to  the  bodies  and  minds  of  his  parishioners,  will  be 
passed  by  without  notice.  Paraon  Adorns,  drinking  hii  ale  in  Sir 
Thoma*  Booby'*  kitchen,  makes  no  very  respectable  figure ;  but  Sir 
Thomas  himself  was  right  worshipful,  and  his  widow  a  person  of 
honour  I     A  few  such  historioKrapIiert  as  Fielding  would  put  ao  end 
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to  thr  fiircc  oF  respectability,  with  others  like  it.  Pctrr  Pouncrt  in 
the  same  author,  was  a  coDBummatiati  of  ihi*  characbct,  translated  into 
the  moat  rulgar  tZnglish.  The  character  of  Captain  BlJiil,  faia 
cpiinph,  and  fuDCTal  HemKin,  ace  worth  tonncaof  atait/iry,  and  patched 
up  theoriea  of  moral  icntimeiiu.  Pope  Boniewbere  exclaims,  in  his 
fiae  jodignuit  way, 

'  What  can  cRnoblr  unt,  ci  kna«»,  or  c<n*anJt  i 
Alai  I  not  all  ihc  blood  of  atl  the  Howards.' 

But  this  IB  the  heraldry  of  poets,  not  of  the  woild.  In  da,  the 
only  vnxj  for  a  poet  now-a-dayt  to  emerge  from  the  obfcurity  of 
poYtrty  and  gmiu»,  it  lo  prostitute  hia  pen,  turn  liieiary  pimp  to 
some  borough- mo ngering  lord,  canvass  Tor  him  at  electioai,  and  by 
thii  meani  aiMre  to  the  aain«  importance,  and  be  admitted  on  the 
same  rcBpectaUe  footing  with  him  as  hie  ralet,  hit  stcwaid,  or  his 
practising  atioroey.  A  Jew,  a  itockjobber,  a  wat  coattactoi,  a 
Buccei«ful  monopolitt,  a  nabob,  an  Indiao  director,  or  an  Africaa 
vLiTC-dcaler,  ate  all  very  rtispeciabic  |>cople  in  theic  turn.  A  meinbcr 
of  parliametit  is  not  only  mpcctable,  but  honotiralU  ; — '  all  honourable 
men !  '  Yet  this  circumstance,  which  implies  such  a  world  of  reipect, 
really  means  nothing.  To  nay  of  any  one  time  he  it  a  member  of 
parliament,  is  to  «ay,  at  the  lamc  time,  that  he  is  not  at  alt  di«- 
linguished  as  such.  No  body  ever  thought  of  telling  you,  that 
Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Pitt  were  members  of  parliament.  Such  it  the 
constaiDt  dtlferencc  between  names  and  things ! 

The  most  miichierous  and  offeniive  use  of  thii  word  hat  been  in 
politics.  By  retpcctablr  people  (in  the  fashionable  cant  of  the  day] 
arc  meant  those  who  have  not  a  particle  of  regard  for  any  one  Ihii 
thomaelvea,  who  have  feathered  their  own  nesti,  and  only  want  to  lie 
mug  and  wumi  in  them.  They  have  been  set  up  and  appealed  to  as 
the  only  friendi  of  their  country  and  the  constitution,  while  in  truth 
they  were  frieadft  to  nothing  but  their  own  interest,  With  them  all 
is  well,  il  they  arc  well  of^  They  arc  raised  by  their  lucky  itari 
above  the  reach  of  the  distresses  of  the  community,  and  arc  cut  off 
by  thrir  aituaiion  and  sentiments,  from  any  sympthy  with  their  kind. 
Tbey  would  see  their  country  ruined  before  they  would  part  with  the 
teast  of  their  superfluities.  Pampered  in  luxury  and  their  own  selii&h 
comforts,  they  are  proof  against  the  calls  of  patriotism,  and  the  cries 
of  humanity.  They  would  not  get  a  scratch  with  a  pin  to  save  the 
universe.  They  are  more  affected  by  the  oTcrturning  of  a  plate  of 
turtle  Botip  than  by  the  Biarrin^  of  a  whole  county.  The  mo«t 
dcipcriitc  characters)  picked  up  from  tlic  most  ncceiitltout  and 
depraved   classcS)   are  not  worK  judges  of  polittcii  than  your  true, 
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inch,  thorough-paced  '  lives  and  fonuBcs  men,'  who  hare  what  is 
lied  a  uiJtt  in  th«  country,  and  aee  evny  thing  through  thr  ravdium 
of  their  cowardly  nnd  unprincipled  hopen  and  feari.  London  i», 
]Krbap8,  the  only  place  in  which  the  iiandard  of  respectability  ai  ^11 
Tiriet  from  the  ttandard  of  moDey.  There  thingi  go  ai  much  by 
appearance  m  by  weif>ht ;  and  he  may  be  loid  to  be  a  retpeciable 
man  who  cuu  a  certain  ftgurc  in  company  by  being  dreiaed  tn  the 
{iuhion,  and  venting  a  number  of  common-place  ihingt  with  tolerable 
grace  and  fluency.  If  a  person  there  bringi  ;:i  certain  ahare  of 
iDformaiion  and  good  manners  into  mixed  tocietyi  ii  ii  not  aakedt 
when  he  leaves  it,  whether  lie  ia  rich  or  not.  Lorda  and  Sddlera, 
suthorit  and  common  council  men,  edicori  of  newipapera  and 
parliamentary  speakera,  meet  lOKcihei,  and  the  difference  it  not  lo 
much  marked  aa  one  would  luppoie.  To  be  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
ia,  1  RUAp«ct,  the  highett  rank  in  modera  literary  jodety. 
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'Bom  of  nothiti}^,  begot  of  nothing.' 


'  Hit  garment  Dciihcr  was  ot  »itk  nor  tay. 
But  |;ainiciJ  phimea  in  gitodly  order  dlghl, 
Like  ak  the  »un-bum(  Indiani  do  array 
Tlicir  lawny  hodica  in  their  praiirlcn  plight: 
Aa  thotc  Mmc  pUime^  ao  accm'd  he  vain  and  light, 
That  of  his  rait  might  eaiily  appeiTi 
For  siill  he  tar'd  ai  daruirig  in  delight, 
^^^b  And  in  his  hands  a  windy  fan  did  bear, 

^^V  That  in  the  idle  air  he  mov'd  ailt  here  and  tliere.' 

F  Fashion  is  an  odd  jumble  of  contradictions,  of  tympuhiei  and  aatt- 
pathiea.  It  exittt  only  by  iia  being  participated  among  a  certain 
niunt^er  of  pcraontjond  iia  eaacncc  is  dcairoyed  by  being  communicated 
to  a  greater  number.  It  ii  a  cooiinual  atrnggle  between  •  the  great 
Tolgar  and  the  amall  *  to  get  the  wart  of  or  keep  up  with  each  other 

.     in  the  race  of  appcaraocca,  by  an  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  one  of 

i  lucb  external  and  fantastic  symboU  as  acrikc  the  attention  and  excite 
the  envy  or  admiration  of  the  beholder,  and  which  are  no  sooner 
made  known  and  exposed  lo  public  view  for  thia  purpoK,  than  they 
arc  succenafully  copied  by  the  multitude,  the  tlaTiab  herd  of  imitatora, 
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who  do  sot  wUh  to  be  behind-Iiuid  whh  their  better*  ta  ovtvui! 
abow  and   prctco«x>a»,  aod  which   then   iiak,  without   any   Canhri 
notice,  imo  ditfepoie  and  cofUcin{X.     Tbua  &ifatan   lirrs  only  ia  a 
perpetual  roufld  a(  giddy  ifioondoo  and  rntlMi  vanity.     Xo  be  oU- 
uabioDcd  it  the  gtcaict:  crime  a  coat  or  s  hat  aa  be  guilty  of.       To 
look  like  nobody  else  is  3  lullidciitlT  mortifyiag  rcdectioa  t   to  be  ia 
dinger  of  being  mitiakcD  for  one  of  the  rabble   is  worte.      FathioB 
COBMantly  bcgiiu  and  csdi  in  the  tvo  thiogi  it  abhorv  nuut«  lioguUmy 
and  vulgarity.     It  u  the  perpetual  setting  tip  aod  dtuivning  a  ccrtaia 
itandiud   of  tute,  HegtBCCf  and    refinetoeQi,  whicli    has    00    other 
fouodatioD  01  authority  than  that  it  i*  ihc  picriiliiig  diMioctioa  of 
the   montCDt,  which  was  yencrday  ridiculous  from   its  being  new, 
aad  lo-niorrow  wiU  be  odioot  from  its  beiog  common.      It  is  one  of 
the  nuwt  itight  and  iniigoificaat  of  all  thiogi.     It  ciiiDot  be  laatiajr, 
for  it  depends  on  the  cooatuu  change  and  diifunj;  of  its  own  hartequia 
ditguittt ;  it  cannot  be  uerling,  fbtr  if  it  were,  it  could  ttoi  depend 
00  the  breath  of  caprice;  it  mutt  be  iuperficial,  to  produce  iu  im- 
nicdtatc  effect  on  the  K^ping  crowd  :  and  frirolous  to  adroit  of  tu 
being  asnuned  at  pleasure  by  the  numberi  of  those  who  aflectf  hj 
being  in  (he  fiihion,  to  be  dininguiihed  from  the  reM  of  the  worltL 
It  ia  not  any  thiojt  in  itself,  nor  the  ngn  of  any  thing  but  the  folly  and 
vanity  of  those  who  tely  upon  it  ai  their  greatest  prkie  and  ornament. 
It  take*  the  firmest  hold  of  the  mou  Himsy  and  narrow   miodst  of 
those  whose  cropiineaa  cooceiret  of  aothing  excellent   but  what  ii 
thought  to  by  othert,  and  whose  self-concen  makes  them  willinj>  to 
confine  the  opinion  of  all  excellence  to  ihentselves   and   thoM   like 
tlicm.     That  which  is  tme  or  beautiful  in  itself,  is  not  ibc  less  so  for 
■innding  alone.     Thar  wliich  is  good  for  any  thing,  is  the  bectrr  for 
being  mote  widely  difTuscd.       But  fanhioo  is  the  aboitiTC  israe  of  vub 
oatcniaiion  and  cxclusife  cgotiun:  it   is   haughty,  iriBing,  alTccud, 
servile,  denpotic,  nie.in,  and  ambitious,  precise  and  laotanical,  all  in  a 
breath — ti<d  to  no  rale*  and  bound  to  conform  to  every  whim  of  the 
miniiEc.     'The  fashion  of  an  hour  old  mocks  the  wcarci.'     It  is 
a  suUimared  essence  of  lefity,   caprice,  vanity,  extravagance,  idle- 
ness, and  *ellishnc«f.     It  thinks  of  nothing  bin  not  being  cotnan)- 
inated  by  vulgar  use,  and  winds  and  doublet  like  a  hare,  and  betakes 
itself  to  the  most   paliry    shifts   to  aroid   being  ovenaken    by   ibe 
common  hunt  that  are  a!wa;i  in  fidl  chase  after  iL     ic  coMmfs 
to    keep  up   its  faatidtouH   prcteniioost  not  by  the  difGcuhy  of  the 
attaintnest,  but  by  the  rapidity  aod  evanescent  nature  of  the  changes. 
It  is  a  tort  of  conveotional  bndf;e,  or  understood  passport  into  select 
ctrclesi  which  must  still  be  varying  (like  the  vatcr-mark  in  bank- 
notes) not  to  be  counterfeited  by  those  without  the  pale  of  fashionabte 
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lOciety ;  for  to  make  th«  legt  of  admiuion  to  all  tJir  {irivilcgei  of 
(h«  refined  and  •olaiile  3ttnospher«  depend  on  any  real  merit  or 
cxirsordinary  accomplishment,  would  exclude  too  many  of  the  prn, 
the  dull,  the  ignorant,  too  many  shallow,  upstJiri,  and  seir-admiriog 
pretender*,  to  enahle  the  few  that  pasted  muMer  to  keep  one  another 
in  any  tolerable  couainunce.  If  it  were  the  ffishtOD,  for  inbuacc,  to 
be  diitinguiihed  for  viitue,  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  or  rollow  the 
example ;  but  then  thtt  would  conltoe  the  pretension  to  ti  tinall 
number,  (not  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  community),  and  would 
carry  a  very  singular  air  with  it.  Or  if  excellence  in  any  art  or 
■cience  were  made  the  standard  of  ^ishion,  this  would  alto  ettectURlly 
prevent  vulgar  imitacioQ,  but  then  it  would  equally  prevent  fashianablr 
impertinence.  There  would  be  an  obscure  circle  of  virtu  as  well  ai 
virtue,  drawn  within  the  established  circle  of  t'anhion,  a  little  provtnee 
of  a.  mighty  empire; — the  example  of  honcBiy  would  spread  slowly, 
and  learning  would  still  have  to  bosAi  of  a  respectable  minority.  But 
of  what  ute  would  such  uncourtly  and  out-of-the-way  accomplithmeiKi 
be  to  the  great  and  noble,  the  rich  and  the  fair,  without  any  of  the 
nlatt  the  noise  and  oonsenae  which  belong  to  that  which  is  tollowcd 
and  admired  by  all  the  world  alike  ?  The  real  and  solid  will  never 
do  for  the  current  coin,  the  common  wear  and  tear  of  foppery,  and 
fashion.  It  must  be  the  meretricious,  the  showy,  the  outwardly  fine, 
and  inirinsic.illy  worthless— that  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  indolent  aiTcctation,  that  which  can  be  put  DO  or  off  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  most  wilful  caprice,  and  for  which,  through  all  lis 
fltictuatioRK,  no  mortal  reason  can  be  given,  but  that  it  ti  the  newest 
•bsurdity  in  vogue !  The  shape  of  a  head-drcts,  whether  Aat  or 
(ttled  (curl  on  curl}  seveciLl  stories  high  by  the  help  of  pins  and 
pomatum,  the  size  of  a  pair  of  paste  buckles,  the  quantity  of  gold- 
lace  00  no  embroidered  waistcoat,  the  mode  of  uking  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  or  of  pulling  out  a  pock.et  handkerchief,  the  lisping  and  aSeacd 
pronunciation  of  cenain  words,  the  saying  Me'ai  for  Madam,  Lord 
Foppingtoo's  Tom  and  '  Paan  honour,  with  a  regtilar  set  of  viiiting 
phnineH  and  insipid  scntimcntt  ready  sorted  for  the  day,  were  what 
formerly  disticguished  the  mob  of  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  from  the 
mob  of  their  inferiort.  These  inarks  and  appendages  of  gentility 
had  their  day,  and  were  then  discarded  for  others  e<{uatly  peremptory 
and  unequirocal.  But  in  all  this  chopping  and  changing,  it  is 
generally  one  folly  that  drives  otit  another  |  one  trifle  that  by  its 
Bpecilic  levity  act|uirc>  a  momentary  and  surpriaing  ascendency  om 
the  last.  There  is  no  striking  deformity  of  appearance  or  beh.-iviouT 
that  hat  not  been  made  '  the  sign  of  an  inward  and  invisible  grace.* 
Accidental  imperfections  arc  laid  hold  of  to  hide  real  defect*.     Paint, 
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ny  thing  is  the  ftihioii  vltile  il  lutB.  in  the  rdgtt  of  Ourle*  H^ 
the  pntewioo  aai  practice  of  cTcry  ^edei  of  extr«ra(iDoe  aad 
dtbochcry  were  looked  upon  ai  the  ioditpeatible  nufci  of  an 
pliihed  cavalief.  Since  that  period  the  omit  ha*  refbroscd,  and' 
had  ntbcT  a  nirtic  air.  Oiu  bcUci  hnoaif  ovcricMded 
with  drcM :  of  late  rean,  they  Iutc  adcctcd  to  20  tltnoR  naked^— 

■  and  ate,  vben  tmadorned,  xlonied  the  man.'  The  women  havii| 
left  off  fUyi,  the  men  hare  taken  to  wear  tbetn,  if  vc  amo  bebm 
the  mthcotic  Menoin  of  the  Fndftc  Family.  The  Niobe  bead  ta  at 
pcetent  buried  in  the  fieh  bonnet,  and  the  French  milfinrrt  and 
marehMdi  Ja  Hudei  have  proved  thenuelTct  an  oTcriDBtch  tat  the 
Greek  acdiitort,  in  niaucri  oTuRc  aad  coitume. 

A  Tery  Rrikiag  change  lua,  howevetf  uken  pbce  tn  dn«a  of  hte 
yean,  and  Mine  progreM  hu  been  ande  in  taite  and  eiegnncc* 
the  rcry  circatniuncCt  thai,  at  faihioo  has  extended  i(<  empire  iai 
direction,  ii  bit  loat  iu  pover.  While  fa^ion  in  dreni  incla 
vhat  wu  co«tly,  it  mi  conliDed  to  the  weilthiee  cUsm :  trtn  thii 
va*  an  encroachment  on  the  privilege  of  rank  and  binb,  which  (or 

■  long  time  were  the  only  thiogt  that  cocnmaoded  or  prrteniled  to 
comnand  respect,  aikI  we  find  Shaketpear  contpUieing  that  *  the  city 
nudaffl  bears  the  con  of  prince*  oo  unworthy  ■hooldera ; '  but.  when 
the  appearing  in  the  top  of  the  mode  no  longer  depended  oa  the 
power  of  purchiting  certaia  exprnitrc  article*  of  drcwi  or  the  right 
of  weariog  then,  the  rest  waa  m  obrioua  and  easy,  that  any  00c  who 
choM  might  cm  as  coxcombical  a  figure  as  the  best.  It  bcame 
a  matter  of  mere  aCectation  on  the  one  side,  and  gndoally  ceaacd  to 
be  nude  a  matter  of  aiinocratic  aaewnpcios  on  the  other.  <  tn  the 
grand  caniiTal  of  this  our  age,'  among  other  changes  tliiii  is  not  the 
least  remarkable,  tbtt  the  mooitrous  pretentions  to  disticctioas  in 
drcii  have  dwindled  away  by  tacit  conacnt,  and  the  itmplcst  and  moat 
graceful  bare  been  in  the  same  request  with  al)  classes.  lo  thii 
respect,  at  well  as  some  others,  *  the  age  it  grown  to  picked,  the 
peasant's  toe  comes  so  near  the  countcr't  hed,  it  galls  hit 
kibei'  a  lord  is  hardly  to  be  diitingutibed  in  the  itreet  from  «■ 
itiomey's  clerk ;  and  a  plume  of  feathers  it  no  longer  miaukeo  for 
the  highest  dittinction  in  the  land!  The  ideas  of  Haaral  eaoaliiy 
snd  the  Manchester  Etcam-cnginei  together  have,  like  a  doaUc 
battery,  levelled  the  high  towers  and  artjiictal  itructutea  of  faahioa  b 
dress,  aad  a  white  muslin  };own  is  now  the  common  costimie  of  the 
raiaucw  and  the  maid,in8ieailof  iheir  wearing,  aahetetofote,  rich  silki 
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and  taiini  or  coane  Itniey-woliey.  It  would  be  ridJculout  (on  a 
iimilar  ptiaciplc)  for  the  courtier  to  take  the  wall  of  the  citizen, 
without  having  a  >worcl  by  hU  lidr  to  maintain  hi*  right  of  prr> 
cedence;  and,  t'roni  the  ttrictet  noiinni  that  have  prevailed  of  a  man's 
pcrtoDaJ  merit  aod  identity,  a  cane  daogliog  from  hit  arm  ii  tbc 
greatest  cxtcQiion  of  hit  6gurc  thut  can  be  allowed  to  the  modern 
p^iil-mailre. 

Whai  shews  the  worthlewDCM  of  meic  (acliion  it,  to  kc  how  eauly 
ihi«  vain  and  boasted  distinction  ia  asiumcd,  when  the  reatrainu  of 
decency  or  drcumiuacM  are  once  removed,  by  the  mon  uninfortned 
and  commoncit  of  the  people.  I  know  an  undertaker  th^at  it  the 
greaiesc  prig  in  the  streets  of  London,  aad  an  Aldcrmaobury  habcr- 
da&her,  (.hat  hai  the  mo«t  miUt^iry  strut  of  any  lounger  in  Itond-Kirert 
or  St.  Jama'c  We  may,  at  any  time,  raite  a  regimeat  of  fopi  from 
the  same  Dumber  of  fools,  who  hare  Tanity  cnouj^h  to  be  intoxicated 
witl)  the  imartiKSs  of  their  appearance,  and  not  lense  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  themielre*.  Livery  one  remembers  the  story  in  reiegrine 
Pickle,  of  the  sttollirg  jjipsy  that  he  picked  up  in  spite,  had  well 
scoured,  and  introduced  her  into  genteel  conipiny,  where  she  met 
with  great  applauKC,  tiU  the  got  into  »  patcion  by  tiecing  a  fine  lady 
cheat  at  cards,  rapped  out  a  roilcy  of  oaths,  and  let  nature  get  tbc 
better  of  art.  Dresi  it  the  great  secret  of  address.  Clotlies  and 
confidence  will  set  anybody  up  in  the  trade  of  modish  accomptith- 
nicnt.  Look  at  the  two  classes  of  well-dressed  Firmalet  whom  we 
tee  at  the  play-houte,  in  the  boxes.  Both  are  equally  dressed  in  the 
height  of  the  faithion,  both  are  rougtif,  and  wear  their  neck  and  armt 
bare, — both  ha?c  the  Bamc  conscious,  haughty,  theatrical  airi — the 
same  iocs  of  the  head,  the  same  stoop  in  the  shouldert,  with  all  the 
grace  that  ariset  from  a  perfect  freedom  from  embarrassment,  and  all 
ihc  fascination  that  arises  from  a  lystcmatic  ditdain  of  formal  prudery, 
— the  same  pretence  and  jargon  of  fashionable  conversation,^ the 
same  mimicry  of  tones  and  phrases, — the  same  'liiping,  and  ambling, 
and  painting,  and  nickanminj;  of  HcaTcn's  creatures;'  the  tame 
every  thing  but  real  propriety  of  behaviour,  and  real  refinement  of 
lentiment.  In  all  the  externals,  they  are  as  like  aa  the  reflection 
in  the  looking-glass.  The  only  dificrcncc  between  the  woman  of 
faihioD  and  the  woman  of  pleasure  it,  that  the  one  it  what  the  other 
only  Jffmf  In  ie;  and  yet,  the  victims  of  dJuipation  who  that  rival 
and  almost  outshine  women  of  the  lirsc  quality  in  all  the  blaze,  and 
pride,  and  glitter  of  shew  and  fashion,  are,  in  general,  no  better  than 
a  set  of  raw,  uneducated,  inexperienced  country  girls,  or  awkward, 
coarKT-liMcd  servant  maids,  who  rei^uirc  no  ocbcr  apprenticeship  or 
^ualilicatioD  to  be  on  a  level  with  pcisont  of  the  highest  dittiociion 
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in  Mcietyi  in  all  the  briliiancy  ond  elegance  of  outward  app 
than  that  tbey  hm  forfeited  iu  commoa  pririleges,  xod  ereiy  tidt 
to  respect  io  realiiy-  The  truth  U,  rh»t  real  rirtoe,  beauty,  or  onda- 
RandiD^,  are  the  umc,  whether  'in  a  high  or  low  decree; '  and  tke 
airi  and  graoet  of  preteaded  luperiority  am  these  which  the  bigbai 
daiiet  gm  thcmtelvet,  tVom  mere  frivoloui  and  external  aceomplub- 
meou,  irc  culv  imiuint,  with  pioToklng  aucccfi,  b;  ibc  lowcHi 
whenever  they  aw. 

The  two  nearen  thiitgi  in  (he  wortd  ve  gentility  u»d  vulgarity — 

'  And  thin  paniiionii  do  their  bound*  dmtle.'  ^M 

Whne  there  it  much  affectation  of  the  one,  wc  may  be  alwijv 
HiTc  of  meeting  vith  a  double  share  of  the  other.  Thoac  who  art 
coDicious  to  ihemaclves  of  any  re^l  tupciiority  or  rrfioement,  are  not 
particularly  jealout  of  the  advemitioui  maika  of  it.  Mju  BorDn'i 
noTcls  all  turn  upon  thia  ilcadcr  diftiocuon.  It  ii  the  only  thik| 
that  can  be  uid  agaiui  cbem.  It  ia  hard  to  say  which  she  haa  laade 
out  to  be  the  womj  low  people  aJwart  aping  S^^tility,  or  people  ia 
high  life  alwayi  aroidiog  rulganty.  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Brangtoat 
were  eTerhstingly  tryioj  to  do  as  their  faahionaUe  acquaintaacrt  did, 
and  these  agaia  were  always  endeaTouring  nel  to  do  and  aay  what 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  Brangtooa  did  or  «aid.  Wlut  an  inNroctite 
game  at  croct-purpoac* !  '  King*  are  raturnlly  lovers  of  \ov  company/ 
according  to  the  oh»cnration  of  Mr.  Burke ;  because  their  rank  cannot 
be  called  into  question  by  it,  and  they  can  only  hope  to  fiod,  in  the 
opposite  extreme  of  lucural  and  aniiicial  inc<]Uality,  any  thing  to 
confirm  them  in  the  belief,  that  their  penocaJ  prctensiooa  at  all  annnf 
to  the  ORcDsiblc  lupcrioriiy  to  which  they  are  raited.  By  aasoclatiDg 
only  with  the  worst  and  weakest,  they  persuade  thcnuclrea  that  they 
are  the  beit  and  wiiett  of  mankind. 
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*Ilie  ■«;«  in  seria  riimnt.' 


This  is  a  more  important  subject  than  it  secma  at  first  tight.  It  u 
at  acriout  in  tit  rc«ulta  at  il  it  contemptible  ia  the  nicaoa  by  which 
ihoie  reaulu  are  brought  alMut.  Nickoamea  for  the  most  part  covets 
the  world.  The  hi«ory  of  politict,  of  religion,  of  literatuxcf  of 
moralo,  and  of  private  life,  it  too  often  little  Ictt  than  the  biKorj 
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BJCknamM.  What  ire  half  the  conrulMom  of  the  c!vili»ed  world, 
the  frequent  overtlirow  of  •utoi  and  kingdoms  the  shock  and  boO'tile 
CDCOunter  of  mighty  contioentt,  the  battles  by  tea  lad  laod,  ihe 
iotestine  commoiioDS,  the  ^ud(  of  the  Vitelli  and  Oriint,  of  the 
Guclphd  iinil  Gibcllincsi  ihe  civil  war*  in  bngland,  and  the  Lcnj^uc 
in  France,  the  je;itousici  and  hcart-bvminga  of  cabinets  and  councils, 
the  uocharitabic  proscriptions  of  crcedi  and  sects,  Turk,  Jew,  Pagu, 
Papie[  and  Furiun,  Quaker  and  Methodist, — the  persccutioDB  aod 
mauacret,  the  buroings,  toiturrs,  impriBoainpnis,  and  lingering  deaths 
indicted  for  a  dirTcrrnt  profession  of  faith, — hut  so  many  illastratiofw 
of  the  power  of  thin  principle  i  Fox's  Book  of  Manyrs,  and  Neale's 
Hiitory  of  the  Puritans,  arc  commenis  on  the  same  text.  The  dm 
u  Smithfield  were  fanned  by  nicknumci,  and  a  nickname  set  its  seal 
on  the  unopened  dungeons  of  the  IJoly  Inquisttioo.  Nickoomcf  vc 
the  talismans  and  spcllt  that  collect  asd  set  in  motion  all  the  combiut- 
ible  part  of  men's  passions  and  prejudices,  which  have  hitherto  played 
Eo  much  more  succccwfui  a  game,  and  done  their  work  »o  much  more 
cfrcctually  than  rcanD,  ia  all  the  grand  concerns  and  petty  details  of 
biunao  life,  and  do  not  yet  teem  tired  of  the  task  assigned  them. 
Nicko&mee  are  the  convenient  portaiile  tools  by  which  they  simplify 
the  process  of  mischief,  and  get  through  their  job  with  the  least  time 
and  trouble.  These  worthless,  unmcnniDg,  irritating,  envenomed 
words  of  re])roach  are  the  establitjied  ngns  by  which  the  difFcccnt 
companmcnts  of  society  are  ticketux!.  labelled,  and  marked  out  for 
each  other's  hatred  and  contempt.  'I'hey  are  to  be  had,  ready  cut 
and  dry,  of  nil  sorts  and  sl^ct,  wholesale  and  retail,  for  foreign 
exportation  or  home  consumption, and  for  all  occasions  in  liic.  'The 
priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat,  the  lawyer  beknavcs  the  divine.'  The 
Frcochman  hates  the  Engtishmin  bccauK  he  is  an  llngliahman,  and 
the  Hnglishmnn  hates  the  Frenchman  for  as  good  a  iriisoa.  The 
Whig  luiies  the  Tory,  and  the  Tory  the  Whi;;.  The  Dissenter  hates 
the  C'huich-of-l^ngland-man,  and  the  Church-ofEogland.man  hate* 
the  i^istenter,  at  if  they  were  of  a  different  species,  because  they 
hare  a  different  designation.  The  Mussulman  calls  the  worshipper 
of  the  Cross  '  Chrittiaa  dog,'  spits  in  his  face,  and  kicks  him  Itom 
the  pavement,  by  virtue  of  a  nicknnmc ;  and  the  Papi»t  retorts  the 
indignity  upon  the  In£dcl  and  the  Jew  by  the  same  infallible  rule  of 
right.  In  France,  they  damn  Shokespear  in  the  lump,  by  calling  him 
a  barhare;  and  wr  uilk  of  Racine's  verbiage  with  inexpressible 
contempt  and  self-complacency-  Among  oureclveis,  an  anti-Jacobin 
critic  denounces  a  Jacobin  poet  and  his  friends,  at  a  venture,  •«« 
inftdeis  and  fugttivrs,  who  have  left  their  wives  dcstiiuie,  and  their 
children  l^therless '—whether  they  have  wives  and  children  or  nou 
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Tbc  ufleolightCQcd  tataf^c  mskcs  a  mutl  of  his  enemy's  Be«b«aAet 
reproaching  him  witli  (he  nunc  of  hii  tiibc,  becawc  be  is  difknmif 
tnttoocd;  and  ihe  literary  canaiba]  cuts  ap  the  character  of  htf 
o]>]H>ociit  by  the  help  of  a  aickaame.  The  jcU  of  all  thit  la,  tkM 
z  party  Bickoame  ii  always  a  relative  term,  nnd  has  its  couaier-uf^a, 
wnich  hu  nut  the  ume  force  and  meaotn^,  tt>  that  both  mutt  tx 
|)erfcctly  naiculous  and  iDeignilicant.  A  Whig  implies  a  Tory: 
there  muse  be  '  Malconicnu '  as  well  u  *  NfalignatnH ' ;  .Facobini  uid 
AntiJacobine;  F'"(eiich  and  iiD|;)ich.  There  sort  oS  nomi  det  gntrrtt 
derive  all  iheir  force  from  ihelr  contraries.  Taiee  away  the  meanis]; 
of  the  one*  and  you  take  the  sting  out  of  the  other.  They  could  not 
exiai  but  upon  the  strength  of  muRial  and  trrcconcilcable  aniipathiei ; 
there  mutt  be  no  love  lost  between  them.  What  is  thcxe  in  the 
names  themselves  to  give  them  a  preference  urer  each  other? 
*  Sound  them,  they  do  become  the  mouth  as  well ;  weigh  tbem,  th^ 
are  as  heavy ;  coojure  with  thcR],  one  will  raiie  a  tpirit  as  Buon  as 
the  other.*  If  there  were  not  fools  and  madmen  who  haled  boih, 
(liere  could  not  Iv  fooU  and  madmen  bigottcd  to  either,  I  ha« 
heard  an  eminent  character  boast  that  he  had  done  mwc  to  pi^>ducc 
tbc  laie  war  by  nicknaming  Buonaparte  '  the  Coisican,*  than  all  the 
Rtate-pagteri  and  documents  on  the  subject  put  together.  And  vet 
Mr.  Southey  atki  triumphantly,  '  In  it  to  be  suppoMd  that  i(  is 
En;<Und>  our  Iin^land,  to  wham  that  war  was  owing?*  As  if,  in  a 
disjiuie  between  two  countries,  the  conclusive  argument  which  lies  in 
the  proDOua  tmry  belonged  only  to  one  of  them.  I  like  Shakcapcar** 
version  of  the  mailer  txiter : 

'Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines^  day,  night. 
Art  they  not  but  in  Britain  \     V  ih'  world's  volume 
Ovr  Britain  Kcrn»  at  of  it,  but  nut  In  iti 
In  a  great  pool  a  swai)*t  nett.    Prithee  think 
There 's  liven  out  of  Britain.' 

In  all  national  disputes,  it  is  common  to  appeal  to  the  aumberv 
your  side  ai  decisive  on  the  point.  If  every  Ixidy  in  Hngland  thoaght 
the  late  war  rijjht,  every  body  in  France  thought  it  wrong.  There 
were  ten  millionion  one  tide  of  the  question,  (or  rather  of  tlie  water), 
and  ihiny  millions  on  the  other  side.  That  '*  »11.  I  remember  aonw 
one  argumg,  in  just  i  tic  Mi  on  of  our  mintstei^  interferine  on  that  occo- 
Mon,  'H'hai  governments  would  not  go  to  war  for  nothing; '  lo  which 
1  answered.  Then  they  could  not  go  to  war  at  all,  fur,  at  that  rate^ 
neither  of  them  could  be  in  the  wrong,  and  yet  both  of  tbcnt  mutt  be 
in  the  right,  which  waa  absurd.  The  only  meaning  of  these  vulgar 
nickoamec  and  party.di)>tinclioni,  where  they  are  urged  most  viotendy 
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ioi  confidently,  >>,  ihat  othen  dl^t^r  from  you  !a  aoiue  ]>imcular 
or  othrr,  (whether  it  be  opinion,  drrst,  clime,  complexioD ),  which 
you  higlily  Jitappcovc  of,  foigettiog,  tliac,  by  tbc  »amc  rulv,  they  have 
ihe  ¥cry  Kamc  right  to  be  otfmdcd  ai  you  because  you  dilTiiT  from 
them.  Thoie  who  have  reaion  on  iheir  ride  do  not  make  the  moii 
obttiaatc  and  fuiiout  appnis  to  prejudice  and  ^uaivc  language.  I 
know  but  of  one  exception  to  (liis  gcnefol  rule,  and  that  is,  where  the 
thm^jK  th«  excite  dittgMt  ;ife  of  such  a  kind  that  ihcjr  cannot  well  be 
gone  into  without  offccce  to  decency  and  good  iDacners;  but  it  it 
equally  certain  in  this  case,  that  ihoKC  who  .tie  most  shocked  at  the 
thinfiS  are  not  ihoie  who  are  most  forward  to  apply  the  names.  A 
pefion  will  not  be  fond  of  repeating  a  charge^  or  adTcninc  to  a  iut>- 
ject,  that  inllicti  .1  wound  on  hti  own  feelings,  even  for  the  ukc  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  another.  A  man  thould  be  very  lure  thai 
he  himself  is  not  what  he  hat  alwayn  in  his  mouth.  The  greateA 
prudes  hATC  been  often  accounted  the  grcateti  hypocrites,  and  a  satirist 
is  at  best  but  a  auspicious  character.  The  loudeit  and  most  unblush- 
ing invectives  agiinM  vice  nntl  debauchery  will  as  often  proceed  from 
a  desire  to  inflame  and  |iitmpcr  the  pasbions  of  tlie  wilier,  by  raking 
into  a  naoaeous  lubject,  as  from  a  wisli  to  excite  virtuous  indignation 
against  it  in  the  public  mind,  or  to  reform  the  individual.  To 
familiarise  the  mind  to  ^roa&  ideaa  is  not  the  way  to  increase  your 
own  01  the  general  repugnance  to  tliem.  But,  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  nicknames. 

The  use  of  this  figure  of  speech  is,  th^t  it  excites  a  strong  idea 
without  requiring  any  proof.  It  is  a  shorthand  compendious  mode  of 
getitng  ni  a  fcvnclunon,  and  n*Tcr  troiiblir^g  yourself  or  any  body  else 
with  the  formalities  of  rcasociing  or  tbc  dictates  of  common  sense.  It 
is  superior  to  all  evidence,  for  it  does  not  rest  upon  any,  and  operates 
with  the  greatest  force  and  certainty  in  proporiion  to  the  utter  want 
of  probability.  Belief  is  only  a  strong  impression,  and  the  malignity 
or  extravagance  of  the  accusation  passes  for  a  proof  of  the  crime. 
*  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wti ; '  and  ot  all  eloquence  a  nickname  is  the 
most  concise,  aod  of  all  arguments  the  most  unanawciablc.  It  gives 
car(t  blaticke  to  the  imagination,  throws  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the 
passions,  and  suspends  the  use  of  the  under  si  and  ing  altogether.  It  does 
not  stand  upon  ceremony*  on  the  nice  dUiioctions  of  right  and  wrong. 
It  docs  not  wait  ihc  slow  processes  of  reason,  or  stop  10  unravel  the 
web  of  sophistry.  It  takes  every  thing  for  granted  tliat  serve*  for 
nourishment  for  the  spleen.  It  is  instantaDcout  in  its  opcntiooi. 
There  is  nothing  to  interpose  between  the  effect  and  it.  It  is  paasion 
without  proof,  and  action  without  thought, — •  the  unbought  grace  of 
life,  the  cheap  defence  of  natioivs.'      It  docs  not,  as  Mr.   Burke 
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exprraei  it,  '  trnvc  the  will  jiuzzled,  undecided,  and  icepdcal  in  tlic 
■Domenl  of  action.'     It  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

■  Bnog  but  a  S«>tHiuii  (nt  hit  htll, 
Clap  in  hii  che«k  a  Highland  pll, 
Stj  luch  i*  royal  Gcoigc**  vtil^ 

Ami  ihcK  '»  (lie  hit. 
He  ku  nac  (Iiouvht  but  how  to  fcjil 
Ttva  at  a  blow.' 

The  ■  No  Popery '  cry,  ntMd  a  little  while  ago,  let  loose  all  the 
lurking  cpite  and  prejudice  which  had  lain  rankling  in  the  proper 
receptacles  for  them  for  sboie  a  ceotury,  without  aoy  koowlcclgc  of 
ihc  past  hiiioty  of  the  country  which  had  given  riw  to  them,  or  any 
reference  to  their  connection  with  preceot  drcumttances  i  for  the 
koowlcdge  of  the  om  would  hacc  pccTcotcd  the  potnlnltty  of  their 
appUcattoD  to  the  other.  Facts  prctcnt  a  tangible  and  dchDite  idea. 
to  the  mind,  a  train  of  cau&ei  and  confequencea,  accounting  for  eacli  I 
other,  and  Icadiog  to  a  pOfiiiTC  conclunoo — but  do  farther.  Buti 
Dicltnamc  i»  tied  down  to  no  such  limited  service;  it  is  a  diapouble' 
foice,  that  is  almost  always  perverted  to  micchief.  It  clothes  iiaelf 
with  :iil  the  terror*  of  uncertain  ab*tractioo,  and  there  it  no  end  of  tbc 
abuM:  to  which  it  is  liable  but  the  cnaning  of  those  who  employ,  or 
[he  credulity  of  thoie  who  aje  gulled  by  it.  h  is  a  reserve  of  the 
ignorance,  bigotr>',  2od  iiitoleraoce  of  weak  and  vulgar  lutndft,  brought 
up  where  rrasoD  fails,  and  always  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to 
be  applied  to  any,  the  mon  absurd  jiurposea.  If  you  brinj)  specific 
charge*  agaicft  a  man*  you  thereby  enable  him  to  meet  and  repel 
then,  if  he  thinks  it  wonh  his  wliilc;  but  a  nickname  balHcs  reply, 
by  the  very  vagueness  of  die  inference)  from  it,  and  gives  increased 
activity  to  the  confuKcd,  dim,  and  imperfect  notion*  of  dislike  con- 
nected with  ii,  from  thdr  having  no  settled  ground  to  rest  upon. 
The  mind  naturally  irritates  itself  ag.iiosi  an  unknown  ob}ea  of  fear  ' 
or  jealousy,  and  makes  up  for  the  hlindneu  of  it*  zeal  by  an  execs* 
of  it.  We  arc  eager  to  indulge  our  hasty  feelings  to  the  utmost,  lMt» 
by  stopping  to  examine,  we  should  dnd  that  there  U  no  exciue  for 
them.  The  very  consciousneM  of  the  injustice  we  may  be  doing 
another  makes  us  only  the  more  load  and  bitter  in  our  invectives 
against  him.  We  keep  down  the  admooitions  of  returning  reason, 
by  chilling  up  a  double  portion  of  gratuitous  and  vulgar  spite.  T^e 
will  may  be  &iid  to  :^Gt  with  most  force  i/i  vacuo  :  the  passions  arc 
the  most  iinj;oTemablc  when  they  are  blindfolded.  Thai  nulignity 
is  always  the  most  implacable  which  is  accompanied  with  a  scnte  of. 
wcakncjts,  because  it  is  never  satisfied  of  it»  own  success  or  safety-* 
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A  nickiumc  <arrin  the  wciglu  of  the  pride,  the  indolence,  the 
cowardice,  the  ignorance,  and  the  ill-aaturc  of  mankind  on  it4  lidc. 
It  act.^,  by  mechanicRl  nyrnpaihy,  on  the  nerv«B  of  K>cicty.  Aay  one 
who  is  without  character  himacif  niiiy  make  himselt'  ni.iKrr  uf  the 
re{JuutiDn  of  another  by  the  application  of  2  nickname,  as,  if  you  do 
not  mind  Koiling  your  fiogers,  you  may  alwayi  thiov  din  on  another. 
No  matter  how  undeacrvcd  the  imputation,  it  will  vtick  ;  fori  though 
it  it  itpori  to  the  byc-stAndciit  to  tec  you  bctpatterrd,  they  will  not 
stop  to  see  you  wipe  out  the  staina.  ^  ou  are  not  heard  in  your  own 
dcicDcc  i  it  bu  no  effect,  it  docs  not  tell*  excite*  do  lensatioa*  or  it 
iu  only  felt  as  a  diBap|)oininient  of  their  iiiumph  orcr  you.  Their 
pautoiu  iind  prejudices  are  inllaincd  by  the  charge,  *  as  rage  with  rage 
doth  sympathise  i '  by  TindJcaticg  youiKlf,  you  merely  briog  them 
ktck  to  common-seme,  which  it  a  very  sober,  mawkish  state.  Give 
a  Jog  a  haJ  name,  and  hang  hiMf  is  a  proverb.  *  A  nickname  is  the 
heaviest  stone  (hat  tlie  devil  can  throw  at  a  mjio.'  It  i<  a  bugbear  to 
the  inuglnatii>n,  and,  though  we  do  noi  Iwlreve  it,  it  still  haunta  our 
apprehensions.  Let  a  nickname  be  industriously  applied  to  our  dearett 
friend,  and  let  u«  know  that  it  is  ever  so  false  and  maUcious,  yet  it 
will  answer  iia  cod ;  it  connecu  the  pcraon'n  name  and  idea  with  an 
ugly  association,  you  tliink  of  them  whh  pain  together,  or  it  requites 
an  effort  of  indignaiion  or  magnanimity  oa  youi  part  to  dieconocct 
thent  i  it  becomes  an  uneasy  dubjcci,  a  wre  jiuint,  and  you  will  sooner 
desert  your  friend,  or  join  in  the  conspiracy  against  him,  than  be  con- 
staotly  forced  to  rejiel  charges  without  truth  or  meaningt  and  have 
your  |H;nctrution  or  character  called  in  question  hy  11  rascal.  Nayt 
such  is  the  uniicc<>untable  construction  of  language  and  of  the  humao 
mind,  thai  the  sitixing  the  most  innocent  or  praise-worthy  appellation 
to  any  individual  or  set  of  individuals,  at  a  nu-lname,  luis  ull  the  efTeci 
of  the  mint  opptobttoui  epithet*.  Thus  the  cant  name  *  The  Talents,' 
wu  auccestfiillf  applied  as  a  stisma  to  the  Whigs  at  one  time;  it 
held  them  up  to  ridicule,  and  made  them  obnoxious  to  public  feeling, 
though  ii  was  noioiioun  to  every  body  tJiat  the  Whig  leaders  were 
<thc  TalcDU,'  and  that  their  adversaries  nicknamed  them  so  from 
real  batted  and  pretended  derision.  'The  Party'  14  now  gulutiiuled 
for  *  ihc  Talents,'  since  success  ha*  given  their  own  let  the  monstrous 
alfectation  of  being  men  of  talents;  and  the  poor  Morning  Chronicle 
is  persecuted  daily  as  the  Party  as  it  formerly  stood  the  biunt 
(innocently  enough)  of  .ill  the  abuse  and  sarcasnu  that  were 
showered  on  the  Talents.  Call  a  man  short  by  his  Christian  name, 
at  Tom  01  l^ick  such  a  one,  01  by  his  ptvlcssion,  (howcvH 
reiiwctoble).  ai  Canning  jwlied  a  noble  lord  with  hit  left-olT 
title  of  Doctor, — aod  you  undo  luiu  for  ever,  if  he  bu  a  repota- 
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Such  it  the  temcioutnei*  of  vpite  aod  tll-natun^i  or  tbe 

public  opinioDi  ctco  ihU  will  be  peg  cdourIi  to  ivuig 
doubt/ii)  inueodo*,  weighty  dilemmas  upon.  'With  bo  small  a  web 
as  thia  will  1  ciich  so  great  a  lly  at  CoMJo.'  The  public  do  oot  like 
to  tec  their  fiiTOuriiei  treated  with  impeniDent  familiarity — it  lower* 
the  tone  of  admir^iiioD  very  speedily.  It  implies  that  aonte  one  BtBodi 
ia  no  great  awe  of  their  idol,  and  he  pcrliapt  may  kiww  ai  much 
about  the  raailcr  as  they  do.  It  seetna  as  if  a  man  whoK  Damci  with 
■onie  contemptuouf  abbreviaiion,  it  always  dinned  in  the  public  ear, 
vat  distinguished  by  nothing  else.  By  repeating  a  man'e  name  in 
this  nunncT  you  may  Boon  make  him  ilck  of  it,  and  of  hi)  life  loo. 
Mr.  Southry  has  by  this  time,  I  should  suppose,  a  tolerable  tui^l  ai 
hit  title  cf  Laureate !  Children  do  not  like  to  be  <aUfJ  out  rftitir 
namet.  It  is  queitioDing  their  pergonal  identity.  A  writer,  who  has 
made  hit  vocahubry  ricli  in  nicknames,  (the  late  Editor  of  the 
Timea,}  thought  he  had  made  a  greit  acquisition  to  his  stock,  when 
it  was  pretended  .ti  oni-  time  that  Bonaparte's  reul  name  was  not 
Napoleon  but  Nicholas.  He  congratiJated  himself  on  this  discovery, 
as  a  standing  jest  and  a  lasting  triumph.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in 
the  name  tu  signify.  Nicholas  Pouasin  was  an  instance  of  a  great 
man  in  the  lait  age,  and  in  our  own  times,  have  we  ddi  Nicholas 
Vaniittart  ?  The  eamc  writer  has  the  merit  of  having  oirried  this 
figure  of  speech  at  far  as  it  would  go.  He  Eairly  worried  his  readers 
into  conriction  by  abuse  and  nicknames.  People  surrendered  thdr 
judgments  to  escape  the  persecution  at  his  stylo,  and  the  disgust  and 
iadignation  which  his  incessant  vialcnce  and  vulgarity  excited,  at  last 
made  yotl  hate  tliosc  who  were  the  objects  of  it.  Caiua  iOuiM  eatua 
eauiati.  He  made  iwople  sick  of  a  subject  by  making  thera  sieV 
of  his  arguments.  Vet  he  attributed  the  effect  he  produced  to  the 
eloquence  of  his  phraseology  and  the  force  of  his  reaaooiags ! 

A  parrot  maybe  taught  to  call  names;  and  if  the  person  who  keeps 
the  parrot  has  a  frpice  to  his  neighbours,  he  may  girc  them  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  without  much  wit,  either  in  the  cmployci  or  the 
puppet.  The  insignificance  of  the  instrument  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  efficacy  of  the  means.  Hotspur  would  have  had  *  a  ttarfmg  taaght 
to  repeat  nothing  but  Mortimer,  in  the  ritrn  of  his  enemy.  Nature, 
it  is  said,  has  given  arms  to  all  creatures  the  mast  proper  to  defend 
themselTes,  aud  annoy  others;  to  the  lowest  she  has  giren  the  use  of 
nicknames. 

There  are  some  droll  instances  of  the  effect  of  proper  names  com- 
bined with  circumstances.  A  young  student  had  comc  up  to  Loodoo 
from  Cambridge,  and  went  in  the  evening  and  planted  himself  in  the 
j»t  of  the  playhouse.     He  had  not  been  seated  long  when,  in  one  of 
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the  front  boxn  near  hun,  be  diecovered  ooe  of  hi*  college  tutcrt, 
with  whom  he  fdi  an  inrnicdiatc  and  Strang  dcaire  to  claim  acquaint' 
axKCt  and  coiled  out  io  a  low  aod  respectful  voice,  'Dr.  Topping ! ' 
The  appeal  wu,  however,  nefiectual.  He  thco  re;iraied  in  a  louder 
tone,  but  (till  in  an  under  key,  so  as  not  to  excite  the  attention  of  any 
one  but  his  fricud,  <  Dr.  Toppifij; ! '  The  Doctor  look  no  notice. 
He  then  grew  more  tmiiaticnt,  and  rcix-uted  'Dr.  Toji]nng,  Dr. 
Topping !  '  two  or  three  time*  i«etiy  loud,  to  tee  whether  the  Doctor 
did  BOt  or  woold  not  hear  him.  Still  the  Doctor  remained  immov- 
able. The  joke  began  at  Icngtli  to  get  round,  and  one  or  two  peraoni, 
as  he  continued  hi*  invocationi  of  the  Doctor's  name,  joioeij  with  him 
in  them  ;  these  were  reinforced  by  other*  catling  cut,  <  Dr.  Topping! 
Dr.  Topping ! '  on  all  eides,  ki  thai  he  could  no  longer  avoiapci- 
ceiving  it,  and  at  length  tJic  whole  pit  rose  and  roared,  'Dr.  Top- 
ping! '  with  loud  and  repeated  crte«,  and  the  Doctor  wa»  forced  to 
retire  piccijutatcly,  frightened  ai  the  sound  of  his  owa  name.  There 
is  lomcumes  an  inconveniemce  in  common  as  well  as  uncommon  o^mcs. 
On  the  night  thnt  Garrick  took  hii  leave  of  the  uage,  an  inveterate 
playgoer  could  ooi  £ct  a  scat  in  any  part  of  the  home.  At  length  he 
went  up  into  the  gallery,  but  found  that  c<:|ually  full  with  the  reiL 
In  chit  extremity  a  thought  struck  him,  and  he  called  out  at  loud  ai 
he  could,  '  Mr.  i>mith,  you  'tc  wanted.  Your  wife  '•  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  you  must  go  home  immediately.'  In  an  instant,  half  a  dozen 
peruKiH  started  up  from  dilFerent  parts  of  the  gallery  to  go  out,  and 
the  gcatlcmaa  took  possession  of  the  first  place  that  oflTcrcd.  No 
douln  these  pcrioos  would  be  disposed  to  (juiirrcl  with  their  names 
and  iheir  wives  for  some  time  after. 

The  calling  people  by  their  Christian  or  surnames  is  a  proof  of 
affection,  as  well  as  of  hatred.  Tliey  are  generally  the  best  good 
fellows  with  whom  their  friendK  take  this  sun  of  liberty.  Dimimlive) 
are  titles  of  eodcarmcDt.  Dr.  Johnson's  calling  Goldsmith  'Goldy* 
did  equal  honour  to  both.  It  shewed  the  regard  he  had  for  him. 
This  familiarity  may  perhaps  imply  a  ceriato  want  of  formal  respect ; 
but  formal  respect  is  not  necessary  to,  if  it  is  consistent  with,  cordial 
friendthip.  Titles  of  honour  are  the  reverse  of  nicknames, — ihcy 
convey  the  idea  of  respect  as  the  others  do  of  cootrmpc,  and  e<]ualiy 
meto  little  or  nothing.  Junius'e  motto,  Siai  Mmmit  umbrae  is  a  very 
significant  one,  it  might  be  extrnded  farther.  A  ttriking  instance  of 
the  force  of  names,  standing  by  tliemaeUes,  is  in  the  respect  felt 
towards  Michael  Aogclo  in  this  country.  We  know  nothing  of  him 
but  hi*  name.  It  is  an  abstraction  of  fame  and  grcHtncss.  Our  ad- 
miration of  him  support!  itself,  and  our  idea  of  his  tupcfiucity  seems 
self-evident,  because  it  is  attached  to  his  name  oniy.     Some  of  our 
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artJitt  itttti  trying  ui  faW  ihcir  minci  into  reputation  from  an  iBitbc> 
tivf  knowlfdRf  of  ihii  priociple, — by  talking  inccHtntl^oftlicmKlief 
and  doing  ooihiog.  It  ti  ooi|  indeed,  cuy  lo  deny  chc  merit  of  tlw 
work»— which  they  do  nci/  produce.  Thoic  which  tbey  hare 
duccd  are  vtry  bad. 
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n*  Eimhmrgk  M»g»ni*4.\  [Oei.  ill 

Tatti  ii  nothing  but  lenubility  to  the  diiTcreat  degrees  and  kindiof 
excellence  tn  the  worlcD  of  itn  or  nature.  This  definitioo  wiD 
pcrbspi  be  disputed;  for  I  am  aware  the  genera!  practice  ii  to  xaiHt 
it  conitit  in  a  di»poiition  to  find  fault. 

A  French  man  or  woman  will  in  general  conclude  their  account  of 
Voltaire's  den  unci  Atian  of  Shakespeare  and  Miliao  u  barbarians,  oc 
the  score  of  certain  technical  impiupHctics,  with  aisuring  you,  that 
'  he  (Voltaire)  had  a  great  deal  of  taste.'  It  is  their  phrase,  Jl arial 
t/aucoufi  du  gout.  To  which  the  proper  answer  is,  that  that  migbt 
be :  but  that  he  did  not  shew  it  in  this  case ;  as  the  orcrlooking  gmi 
and  countless  beauties,  and  being  taken  up  ooly  with  petty  or  acci- 
dental blemishei,  shews  ai  little  tttcngth  of  UDdentUKtiog  as  it  does 
rciinemcnt  or  deration  of  taste.  The  French  author,  bdecd.  allows 
of  Shakespeare,  that  *  he  hod  found  a  few  pearU  on  his  eaormoos 
duoghill.'  But  there  is  nriihcr  truth  nor  proportioo  in  this  ■catcoce, 
for  hit  works  are  (to  say  the  least), 

*  Rich  ai  the  oatj  bottom  of  thr  »ca, 
With  vunken  wrack  and  lumlcut  treasuries.' 

Genius  is  the  powtr  of  producing  excellence :  taste  ■*  Uic  pov0 
of  perceiving  the  excellence  thus  produced  in  its  sercta)  aoru  and 
dcgreet,  witi)  nil  their  force,  relinement,  distinctions,  and  connections. 
In  other  words,  taste  (as  it  relates  to  the  productions  of  art)  ts  strictly 
the  power  of  being  properly  affected  by  works  of  genius.  It  is  the 
proportioning  admltaiioD  to  power,  pleasure  to  bnuty :  it  is  entire 
•yniMthy  with  ihc  lincst  impuUes  w  the  imapnatton,  not  antipathy, 
not  indiiTercncc  to  them.  The  eye  of  taste  may  be  said  to  reficct  the 
impressions  of  real  genius,  as  the  even  mirror  reflects  the  objects 
of  nature  in  alt  their  clearness  and  lustre,  instead  of  distorting  or 
diminishing  ihem; 

<  Or  Tike  a  gate  of  steel, 

Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  rendtrs  back 

His  figur«  and  hix  heat.' 
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To  cake  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  nothing  but  defects  (and  those 
perhapi  of  the  most  paltxy,  obvioua,  and  mechanical  kind) — in  the 
difappointment  and  tarnishing  of  our  faith  in  tuhitantial  excellence,  in 
the  ptooft  of  weakness,  not  of  power,  (and  ihis  where  there  are  cod- 
leis  subject*  to  Teed  the  mind  with  wonder  and  increased  delight 
thruugli  yearK  of  patient  thought  and  fond  remrmhrance],  it  not  a  iign 
of  uncommon  rctincmcni,  but  of  unaccouaublc  pcrvenion  of  tattc. 
So,  in  the  case  of  Voltaire's  hypcrcr!cicia.niB  on  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare, the  most  common  place  and  prejudiced  admirer  of  these  authors 
knows,  as  well  at  Voltaire  can  tell  him.  that  ii  is  a  fault  to  make  a 
sea-port  (we  will  say)  in  Bohemia,  or  to  introduce  artillery  and  Ron- 
powder  in  the  war  in  Heaven.  This  ti  common  to  Voltaire,  and  the 
meresi  KngHsh  reader :  there  is  nothing  in  tt  either  way.  Bui  what 
he  difTcTs  horn  us  in,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  greatly  to  his  adranujc. 
and  to  our  infinite  shamt?  and  mortification,  is,  that  this  is  all  that  he 
perceires,  or  will  hear  of  in  Milton  or  Shaketpeare,  and  that  he  either 
knows,  or  pretends  to  know,  nothinf;  of  thai  prodigal  waste,  or  studied 
accumulation  of  grandeur,  truth,  and  beauty,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  each  of  tbew  auihors.  Now,  I  cannot  think,  (hat,  to  be  dull  awl 
iDBcnsiblc  to  >o  great  and  such  various  cxcetlence, — to  hare  no  feeling 
in  oniion  with  it,  no  latent  suspicion  of  the  treasures  hid  beneath  our 
ftet,  and  which  we  trample  upon  wiih  ignorant  KOrn,  to  be  cut  off, 
as  by  a  judicial  blindDCM,  from  that  unircrsc  of  thought  and  tniagjna' 
tion  thai  shift)  its  wondrous  pageant  before  us,  to  turn  aside  from  the 
throng  and  splendour  of  airy  shapes  thai  fancy  weaves  for  our  dazzled 
sight,  and  to  strut  and  vapour  over  a  tittle  pettifogging  blunder  in 
geography  or  chronology,  which  a  school-boy,  or  a  vilbge  pedagogue, 
would  be  ashamed  to  inuai  ti|ion,  is  any  proof  of  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion of  totte,  but  the  contrary.  At  this  rate,  it  makes  no  dimimce 
whether  Shakespeare  wrote  his  works  or  not,  or  whether  the  critic, 
who  *damns  him  into  everlasting  rcdemotion '  for  a  single  slip  of  the 
pen,  ever  read  them ;- — he  is  abiolved  from  ail  knowledge,  taste,  or 
fc<:ling,  of  the  diffcrem  excellencies,  and  tnimttahle  creitiioni  of  the 
poet's  |ien — from  any  sympathy  with  the  wanderings  and  the  fate  of 
Imogen,  the  beauty  and  tcadcrness  of  Ophelia,  liie  Oioughtful  ubattac- 
tion  of  Hamlet;  his  soliloquy  on  life  may  never  have  given  him  a 
momeiit's  pause,  or  touched  his  breast  with  one  solitary  rcfiection  ; — 
the  Witches  in  Macbeth  may 'lay  their  choppy  fingers  upon  their 
skinny  lips*  without  making  any  alteration  in  Iiis  pulse, — arid  Lear*» 
heart  mav  break  in  vain  for  him ; — he  may  hear  no  strange  noises  in 
Prospero  s  island, — and  the  moonlight  that  sleeps  on  beds  of  flower*, 
where  fairies  couch  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  may  never 
once  have  steeped  his  senses  in  rejrase.     Nor  will  it  avail  ^1iUon  to 
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'fuTC  liuilt   high  tovcTi  ia  HcaTCOi'   nor  to    faire    brouj^ht  don 
hravro  upoD  earth,  nor  thai  he  hu  ntadc  Sauo  rear   )iU  ^uutt  form 
betore  lu, '  majestic  thoagh  in  rui&,'  or  decVed  tbe  bridai-bcd  of  Ek 
with  b«uty,  or  clothed  bet  wiih  innocence.  '  likeit  hcarmi'  w  At 
mbiiKcred  to  Adam,  and  hi*  angel  R^Krt-     Our  critic  knowa  tKXhkig 
of  ftU  thin,  of  beauty  or  xublimiiy,  of  thought  or  paisioo,  breubcd  io 
■weel  or  loltma  soundt,  with  aJJ  the  magic  of  vertc  '  in  tofwi  ami 
number*  hit ;  *  he  lays  hi*  finder  on  tbe  nuh  and  shcwa  you,  thtl 
there  ii  no  sea-port  for  Shaket]>eare't  weather-beaten  tra\-ellera  to  iaai 
at  in  fiohcfiwit  and  ukct  out  a  Itit  oC  meehanicU   intenlioas  *o^ 
prore*  that  gunpowder  was  not  known  till  long  after  Milton's  battle 
of  the  angeli ;  and  coDcludea,  that  every  one  who,  after  tbeoe  profbusd 
tad   important   dttcoverien,  Godi  anything  to   admire  m   theac  two 
wliierB,  is  a  pcnon  wiihoui  toitc,  or  any  pretensions  to  it.      By  the 
anw  rule,  a  thorough-bred  critic  might  prove  that  Homer  wa^  no 
poet,  and  the  0<ly»«y  a  rulgar  performance,  because  Ulysaes  makei 
1  pun  on  the  name  of  Nomon.     Or  eomc  other  disciple  of  tfac  aanx 
literal   sdiool  might  easily  set  aside  the  whole  merit   of  Radoc'i 
^i&afit,  or  Molicre's  E^*  J^t  I-'/Mmei,  and  prottouace  tbeae  eh^- 
d'amret  of  art  barbarous  and  Gothic,  because  the  choractcre  in  the 
first  address  one  another  (absurdly  cnoagh)aB  Mwtifvr  and  Madamt, 
and  because  the  Latter  is  written  in  rhyme,  contrary  to  all  daincal 
precedent.    These  little  liiisc  aie4tures  of  criticism  may  be  nwiptilicd 
itid  retorted  without  end,  and  ret^uirc  to  be  eked  out  by   auioail 
antipathy  or  political  prejudice  to  give  them  currcnnr  and  wtiffab 
Thus  it  was  in  war-time  that  the  author  of  the  <  Friend '  Tcoiurea  W 
lump  all   the    French   tragedies   logcthet   as  a   smart  collectioa  of 
epigrams,  and   that  the  author   of  the  '  Excursion,  a  poem,  being 
portion '  of  a  larger  poem,  to  be  named  the  Rccluiie,'  made  bold  to  call 
Voltaire  a  dull  prose-writer — with  impunity.     Such  pitiful  quackery 
is  a  cheap  way  of  setting  op  for  exclusive  taste  and  wisdotn,  by  pre- 
tending to  despise  what  is  molt  generally  admired^  as  tf  oothiog  could 
come  up  to  or  satisfy  that  ideal  stiindard  of  excellence,  of  which  tbe 

I  Why  is  the  void  ^'ta»  htrt  atti,  ■■  if  it  were  s  parlinn  otScriptsref  J 

'Thoir  ■Ifiioi  thai  one*  'iiJ  sivnt  in  Zion  %\\it,  ^ 

He  waits  i  ftrtim  with  judicioBs  csrr.' 

Csratr'i  Satardtj  Kigkt. 

Na«,  Mr.  Wor-lswvitli't  ptKin*,  th«u|[ti  n«t  profinc,  yet  neitkci  trt  thtf  ucnd, 
Id  deterve  lhi>  inlcinn  *t)'l''|  iKoiifti  •ome  ol  hi*  silniireii  h*v<  gent  M>  w  M  IS 
towfult  thnn  far  frimidvc,  p»lrij;fhil  limplicity,  to  Ih*  hiitoriot  ^rl«  of  iht 
BibU.  Much  hat  hcen  lairf  «(  ih?  m'-fiu  >n-f  lirfrei*  of  (hit  1ir{r  porn,  which  is 
*por<ian  of  i  Urfcr  ■' — pnhipt  HonM'i  rule  hit  brvn  ■  -luubU  bar  Io  its  sneerN 
— N»9  laiii  tit  paltirt  fermau  iiit,  4tl(is  ni».  The  fnturrs  of  this  sndMr's 
miiu  wint  iwninesi  of  txprcMion  u  ncU  st  itipiUriiy  of  ovtlinc 
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perion  bean  about  the  wiect  pattern  in  hts  own  mind.  'Not  to 
admire  any  thing '  is  u  bad  a  tcit  of  wttdom  ai  it  i>  a  rule  for  happi- 
□CD.  Wr  lomciimH  m«t  w!th  indinduali  who  have  formed  their 
whole  character  on  this  maxim,  and  who  ridiculooilyajfect  x  decided 
and  dognutical  tone  of  ■upcriority  over  others,  from  an  uncommoa 
dcgrrc  both  of  natural  and  artiFicial  stupidity.  They  are  blind  to 
painting — deaf  to  miuttr — ii^difFcrent  to  poetry  ;  and  thev  triumph  in 
the  caialogue  of  thvir  defecU  an  the  fault  of  ihete  arts,  becanae  they 
haw  not  Bcnie  enough  to  perccirc  their  own  want  of  perctptior.  To 
treat  any  ait  or  icience  with  contempt,  i*  only  to  prore  your  own 
incapacity  an<l  want  of  Uste  for  it :  to  »ay  that  what  has  been  doiiC 
beat  in  any  kind  ia  good  for  nothing,  h  to  aay  that  the  utmost 
exertion  of  human  abihty  i«  not  e<]ual  to  the  lowest,  for  the  prodiK- 
tione  of  the  lowest  are  worth  something,  except  by  comparison  with 
what  it  better.  When  we  hear  peraons  exclaiming  thai  the  picturca 
at  the  Mar(]uis  of  Stafford's  or  Mr.  Angerstetn'i,  or  those  ai  the 
British  Gallery,  arc  a  heap  of  trash,  we  might  tell  them  that  they 
betray  in  thia  a  want  not  of  tnatc  only,  but  ot  common  scnae,  for  that 
these  collections  contain  aome  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  greatest 
masters,  and  that  t/iat  must  be  excellent  in  the  productions  of  human 
an*  beyond  which  human  gcniua,  in  any  age  or  country,  has  not  been 
able  to  go.  Aik  these  very  faitidiou*  critics  what  it  is  thai  they  ih 
like,  and  you  will  soon  Itnd,  from  tracing  out  the  objects  of  their 
secret  admiration,  that  their  pretended  disdain  of  first-rate  exccllcacc 
is  owing  either  to  ignorance  of  the  last  refinements  of  works  of  gmiua, 
or  envy  at  the  general  admiration  which  they  have  called  forth.  I 
have  known  a  fuiioua  Phitlippic  against  the  faults  of  shining  lalcnta 
and  established  reputation  subside  into  complacent  approbation  of  dull 
mediocrity,  that  neither  tasked  the  kindred  aentibiltty  of  iu  admirer 
beyond  ita  natural  inertness,  ooi  touched  his  self-love  withacontctoua- 
neaa  of  inferiority;  and  that,  by  never  attempting  original  bcanties, 
and  nerer  tiling,  gave  ito  opportunity  to  inietlectual  ingratitude  to  be 
plausibly'  revenged  for  tlic  pV-asurc  or  instruction  it  had  reluctantly 
received.  So  there  are  judges  who  cannot  abide  Mr.  Kean,  and 
think  Mr.  Young  an  incumparable  actor,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  never  shocks  them  with  an  idea  which  they  had  not 
before.  The  only  excuse  for  the  orer-delicacy  and  supercilioiM 
indilTetence  here  described,  is  when  it  atiiesfromanintim.iteactjuaint* 
aocc  with,  and  intense  admiration  of,  other  and  higher  degrees  of 
perfection  and  genius.  A  person  who&c  mind  has  been  worked  up  to 
a  lofty  pitch  of  entliusiosm  in  thiii  way,  cannot  perhaps  condescend  to 
notice,  or  be  much  delighted  with  inierior  beautiet ;  but  then  neither 
will  he  dwell  upon,  and  be  preposterously  offended  with,  slight  faults. 
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So  that  the  ultimaic  and  only  concliuivc  proor  of  uttc  is  crcn  here 
DOt  tDdifiViMicef  but  enihiuiaam  ;  ud  before  >  critic  caa  give  hlnuelf 
air*  of  tup<-rion(y  for  wlut  he  de«ptie*,  be  mtut    first  \ay  himtelf 
open  to  icpriuls,  by  telling  us  what  tic  admifcs*     I'hcrc  wc  may 
faJily  join  issue  with  him.     Wiihoot  this  indttpcnsable  condition  of 
all  true  iMte,  Abiolute   (Cupidity  must  be  more  thui  on  a.  par  vith 
the  mott  cxquiutc  refinement ;  and  the  moot  fonnidablc  drawcaiwir 
of  all  would  be  the  moit  impeneuable  blockhead.     Thtis,  if  wc  kttow 
that  \'o!taire's  ccMitempt  of  Shakespeare  arose  from  bis  idolatry  of 
Kacine,  thi*  may  cxcuk  him  in  a  national  point  of  view  ;   but  he  hat 
00  ]oajet  any  adfaotage  over  us ;  and  we  must  coosolc  ourselires  ai 
well  31  we  can  for  Mr.  Wordsworth's  not  allowing  oa  to  laugh  at  tlie 
wit  of  Voltairci  by  ku^ihing  now  and  then  at  the  only  autboc  whom 
be  is  known  to  underUand  and  admire  1 ' 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

TU  EJimtur^Jl .««;»«.]  ir^,  tit}. 

IxsTun  of  making  a  disposition  to  find  fault  a  proof  of  taste,  I  wobU 
reverse  the  rule,  and  eitimate  every  one's  pretensions  to  taste  by  the 
degree  of  their  sensibility  to  the  highest  and  most  rarious  excellence. 
Ad  iDdifTcrcDCc  to  Icsi  degrees  of  excellence  it  only  excusable  as  il 
arites  from  a  knowledf>e  and  admiration  of  hi(;her  ooes  |  and  a  readi- 
ness in  the  detection  of  faults  ahootd  pass  for  refinoncDt  only  aa  it  is 
owing  to  a  quick  sense  and  impatient  lore  of  beauties.  In  a  word* 
fine  tattc  constats  in  sympathy,  not  in  antipathy  ;  and  the  reiection  of 
what  is  bad  is  only  to  be  accounted  a  riituc  when  it  impliet  a  prefer- 
ence of  and  attachment  to  what  is  better. 

There  is  a  certain  point,  which  may  be  considered  at  the  highest 
point  of  perfection  at  which  the  human  facnlues  can  arrire  ia  the 
conception  and  execution  of  certain  thio^i ;  to  be  able  to  reach  this 
point  in  reality  is  the  greatest  proof  of  genius  and  power;  and  I 
imagine  tliat  the  greatest  proof  of  Utte  it  given  in  being  able  to 
appreciate  it  when  done.  Kor  insuoce,  I  have  heard  (and  I  can 
beliere)  that  Madame  Catalani's  manner  of  tinging  'Hope  told  i 
flattering  tale,'  was  the  perfection  of  tinging ;  and  I  canoot  conceire 
that  it  would  have  been  the  perfection  oftattc  lo  have  thought  nothing 
at  all  of  it.    There  was,  I  understand,  a  sort  of  Buttering  of  the  voice 

1  A  French  tnclxr,  ia  mding  Tltut  »a-i  Berenice  with  an  £nflith  pvpil,  bmJ 
to  Ticlitm,  in  raptMTn,  at  Iha  bc«(  pawagn,  '  Whtt  hivr  you  in  Shdkctpcarc c^«al 
lo  lbi<  >  '  Thit  thowtd  Alt  tie  hid  ■  tait;  ttit  Ricinc,  lail  a  powei  of  apprcciatinf 
hiibnnlitt,  thoa|h  he  mi^t  mat  *n  e^vil  laile  far Shaketpcsrc. 
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and  a  bmihlcsn  pitI|iiutton  of  the  hfan,  (like  the  ruffling  of  the 
fcAthcrs  of  the  robin-rcdbrdtt),  which  completely  gave  back  all  tlw 
uneuy  and  thrilling  volupiuoiuniru  of  the  leotimcnt;  and  I  cooicod 
that  the  pcru>n  on  whom  not  a  particle  of  thiit  exprettion  was  loit, 
(or  would  hare  been  loftt,  if  it  had  even  been  liner),  into  whom  the 
tones  of  iWL-eineM  or  lendeniejift  tink  deeper  and  deeper  u  they 
approach  the  fiirthrn  verge  of  ecctscy  or  agony,  he  who  has  an  ear 
attuned  to  the  trembling  harmony,  and  a  heart  'pierccabic'  by 
piczsiare'fl  finest  potni,  i>  the  bent  judge  of  inuaic,^iiot  he  who 
remain*  inienaible  tu  the  matter  hiniM-lf,  or,  if  you  point  it  cot  to 
him,  iiaks,  '  What  of  hi'  1  fancied  that  I  had  a  triumph  tome  time 
ago,  over  a  critic  and  connoiiaeuc  of  music,  who  thought  little  of  the 
minuet  tn  Don  Giovanni;  but  the  s»m«  person  redeemed  his  pr«- 
teDsiani  to  musicaJ  taste  in  my  opioioa  by  saying  of  some  passage  in 
Mozan,  '  This  is  a  soliloquy  equal  to  any  in  Hamlet,'  In  hearing 
the  accompaniment  in  the  Messiah  of  angeU'  voices  to  the  shepherds 
kceinng  watch  at  night,  who  ha«  the  most  taste  and  delicacy*  he  who 
listens  in  ulent  rapture  to  the  silver  Bounds,  as  they  riec  in  swectncw 
and  soften  into  distance,  drawing  the  aoul  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
nuking  it  partaker  of  the  mu»i<  of  the  aphcret,  or  he  who  remain* 
deaf  to  the  summons,  and  remarks  that  it  is  an  allegorical  conceit  i 
Which  would  Handel  have  been  most  pleased  with,  the  man  who 
was  seen  standing  at  the  performance  of  the  Coronation  anthem  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  mingling  'the 
drops  which  sacred  joy  had  engendered  '  with  that  ocean  of  circling 
sound,  or  with  him  who  sat  with  frigid,  critical  aspect,  his  heart 
UDtouched  and  his  looks  unaltered  oa  the  marble  statue  on  the  wall  J ' 
Again,  if  any  one,  in  looking  at  Rembrandt's  piaure  of  Jacob'a 
Dream,  should  not  be  (truck  with  the  solemn  awe  that  surrounds  it, 
and  with  the  dazzling  flights  of  angels'  wings  like  otcpt  of  goldcQ 
light,  cmanatiooa  of  tlame  or  spirit  hovering  between  earth  and  iky, 
and  should  observe  very  wisely  that  Jacob  was  thrown  ia  one  corner 
of  the  picture  like  a  bundle  of  clothes,  without  power,  form,  or 
motion,  and  should  think  this  a  defect,  I  should  say  that  such  a  critic 
might  poBtesa  great  knowledge  of  the  mechinicat  part  of  painting,  but 

'  It  i*  ■  fsihion  srnons  the  (cicnlific  en  pfdantic  part  of  the  muiicsl  mnltj  l« 
deny  Mni  Stcpheai'a  singing  it  fahU  *iid  insifid,  Thi>  ^t  >■  to  tikt  thing*  by 
their  conCtarict.  Htr  ckwIUikc  •)««!  doc  lie  la  farc«  ar  couiisiti  but  id  rwretneM 
■oJ  limflicily.  T»  giire  oaly  one  initinfe.  Any  petion  who  -Joei  not  feel  the 
bcinty  of  ba  lingiag^  ihrr  liact  in  ArtsterxfS,  *  What  wu  taj  prlrte  U  now  my 
shime,'  Sec,  in  which  the  note*  xent  lo  fsll  from  her  lips  likt  linpiid  lirops  from 
the  brniiing  flowtr,  mi  hci  roict  tjulteri  ind  cliei  iwsy  will)  ihc  e-iplring  coaAict 
of  pcMion  III  her  botum,  mtycontoir  liiinieU  viib  the  posmilon  of  other  fsculiics, 
but  auute<ll5  he  lui  no  cir  I'ui  muiic. 
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not  an  atom  of  rnlin;;  or  iintigtnxnon.*     Or  who  ts  it  that,  in  tookins 
St  the  productiont  of  Raphscl  or  Titian,  ii  ihc  pcreoo  of  true  turte? 
He  who  lindR  what  thrre  is  or  he  who  findi  what  there  ii  not  in 
each  ?     Not  he  who  pick*  >  petty  vulgar  tjuarrel  with  the  colouring 
of  Raphael  or  the  drawing  ofTiuan  it  the  true  critic  and  judtcioui 
•peaator,  bvt  he  who  hroodi  over  the  cxprcauon  of  the  ooc  till  h 
tsica  poneuion  of  hit  noul,  and  who  dwelli  on  the  tones  and  hues  of 
the  other  till  hit  eye  i«  Bauitaicd  with  truth  xod  beauty,  for  by  tlii* 
meant  he  tnoulda  hia  niind  to  the  study  and  reception  of  whzt  a  mtm 
perfect  in  form  and  colour,  inttead  of  letting  it  remain  nnpcjr,  *  swept 
snd   garniihcd,'  or  rather  a  dull   blank,  with  'knowledge  at  each 
entrance  quite  ihut  out,'     He  who  caTtls  at  the  want  of  drawing  in 
Titian  i>  not  the  moit  tcnxtble  to  it  in  Raphael  i  instead  of  that,  he 
onlfimintoQ  hii  waot  of  colouring.    He  who  i»  offended  at  Raphael'* 
haroneu  and  monotony  ii  not  delighted  with  the  soft,  rich  i>enciliing 
of  Titian ;  he  only  taken  care  to  find  faalt  with  him  fof  wanting  that 
which,  if  he  poiscHed  ii  in  the  highcn  degree,  he  would  not  admire 
or  nntlcretand.     And  this  is  easy  to  be  accounted  for.     First,  anch  a 
critic  has  been  lold  what  to  do,  and  follows  his  instnicttoiu.    Secondly, 
to  pcreeiTc  the  height  of  any  excellence,  it  is  neceisBry  to  have  the 
moBt  exquisite  nmse  of  that  kind  of  excellence  through  all  its  grada- 
tions :  :o  perceive  the  want  of  nry  excellence,  it  ts  merely  necessary 
to  have  a  negative  or  abstract  notion  of  the  thing,  or  perhapa  only  of 
the  name.     Or,  in  other  words,  any  the  most  crude  and  mechanical 
idea  of  a  given  quality  is  a  meaiure  of  positive  deficiency,  whereas 
none  but  tlie  most  refined  idea  of  the  »ame  quality  can  be  a  nandard 
of  supcrlaiiTc  merit.      To  distinguish  the  finctt  characteristics  of 
Titian  or    Raphael,  to  go  along  with  them  in  their  imitation  of 
Nature,  it  to  be  so  fir  tike  them  :  to  be  occupied  only  with  that  hi 
which  they  fell  short  of  others,  instead  of  that  in  which  they  soared 
above  them,  shows  a  vulgar,  narrow  capacity,  irscmiblc  to  any  thing 
beyond  mediocritj-,  and  an  ambition  still  more  grovelling.     To  be 
dazilcd  by  admiration  of  the  jjrcatcst  cxccllcoce,  sod  of  the  higfa<«t 
works  of  genius,  is  natural  to  the  best  capacities,  and  the  beat  nuurea ; 
envy  and  dulnesa  are  most  apt  to  detect  minute  blemishes  and  onavoid- 
able  inequalities,  a*  vc  see  the  spots  in  the  sun  by  having  its  rayt 

I  There  k  s  very  iliikinj  and  ipitiicl  ficlurc  vf  lhf»  »ubJMt  bj  »n  bgtniona 
livisj  (ftitt  (Mr.  Aliti>n),  in  lite  ptEtcot  tihibilina  of  the  Roril  Aca>JTivi)'.  Tile 
■Ctdemic  iltill  in  il  ii  i.lminWe,  ani)  may  of  ihr  formt  tm  truly  clcgiet  «n^ 
btivliful  I  but  I  may  b<  p«rrnit(e<<  to  sdd,  that  thf  actnc  (ii  hf  re|<ri«cat*  it)  to« 
tnueh  rewmblM  the  Murtly  dciignt  af  Vitmviuior  Palladio,  ritbcr  ihin  ■■  leaipk 
not  made  with  liinili,  cterad  ia  the  hcsveiti ' ;  nnd  thi\  the  angels  lecn  rslher 
ptepstin;  to  (linec  i  mimict  or  gmnr!  fcillil  an  die  maible  pawmcflt  which  thty 
uei(l,*lhan  ilfSCcnilinE  the  lii  In  *  lireim  of  love,  of  hope,  and  nBlilu<lc 
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blunted  by  mist  or  unokc.  It  may  be  Mked,  limit  whether  mere 
cxtraTagancc  and  cachuuum  arc  proofs  of  Uitc?  And  1  answer,  ao, 
wbere  thry  are  without  reason  and  knowledge.  Mere  seatibility  is 
not  true  ustc>  bat  tensibility  to  real  excellence  it.  To  admire  and 
be  wiapt  up  in  what  is  triHtOK  or  abcurdt  is  a  proof  of  nothing  but 
ignorance  or  affectation  :  on  the  cooirary,  he  who  idmirei  mno  what 
ia  mo»t  worthy  of  admiration,  (let  hit  rapture*  or  hii  eagernes*  to 
exprcsi  ihcrn  be  wh»t  ihcy  may),  showi  himsctf  neither  cxtnTagiint 
nor  *  unwise.*  When  Mr.  WordBworth  once  said  that  he  could  read 
the  deecription  of  i>»uo  id  Milioo, 

'  Nor  iKni'd 
LcKi  than  irchanKcl  ruin'd,  ontl  the  excels 
Of  glcry  otet-ut'tl," 

till  he  felt  a  ceruiin  faintneis  come  o\er  his  mind  from  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  sr;uideur.  I  iiw  no  extraragaDce  in  thit,  but  ihe  iitnioK 
truth  of  feeling.  When  the  tame  author,  or  bit  friend  Mr.  Souihey, 
saySf  that  the  Excursioa  ia  better  worth  prcserring  than  the  Paradise 
Lott,  thit  appe.ir«  to  me,  1  confen,  a  great  piece  of  impertinence,  or  an 
unwarrantnbte  stretch  of  friendship.  Nor  do  I  thinb  the  preference 
giTcn  by  certitin  celebrated  reviewerK,  of  Mr.  Koger*'^  Human  Life 
orer  Mr.  Wordtworih't  Lyrical  Balladr,  founded  on  the  true  prio- 

.ci|^n  of  poetical  jnsttee;  forBoimcthingis,after  all,  better  than  nothieg. 
To  haaicn  to  a  concluition  of  these  dcaaltorr  observations.     The 

'liijheM  taste  it  tkown  in  habitual  ftemibiiity  to  the  greatevt  liexuiict; 
die  most  general  lattc  is  thown  in  a  pcrcqnion  of  the  grestett  variety 
of  excellence.  Many  people  admire  Milton,  and  as  many  admire 
Pope,  white  there  arc  hut  few  who  have  any  relish  for  both.  Almost 
all  the  disputes  on  this  sublet  nrise,  not  «o  much  from  fabe,  as  from 
conCned  tutc.  Wc  tuppotc  that  only  one  thin;  can  bare  mctH; 
and  that,  if  we  allow  it  to  any  thing  ebe,  wc  deprive  the  favourite 
object  of  our  criltcal  ftiith  of  the  honours  doe  to  it.  We  are  generally 
right  in  what  we  approve  ourselves ;  for  lilting  proe«eds  from  a  certato 
conformity  of  objects  to  the  taste  ;  as  we  are  generally  wrong  in  con- 
demning what  others  admire ;  for  our  dttlike  mostly  proceedt  from  our 
want  of  laitc  for  what  pleaieK  them.  Our  being  totally  tenseiets  to 
what  excites  extreme  delight  in  those  who  have  as  good  a  right  to 
Jge  as  we  have,  in  all  human  probability  implies  a  defect  of  facility 
I  US,  rather  than  a  limttatico  in  the  resources  of  nature  or  art.  Tliose 
who  arc  plcaecd  with  the  iewctt  things,  know  the  least :  at  thow  who 
are  pleaied  with  every  thing,  know  nothing.      Shakeipeaie  nuke* 

'  Mrs.  Quickly  lay  of  FitlstafF,  by  a  pieatant  blunder,  that  <  Camadoii 
waa  a  colour  he  could  never  abide.'    So  there  are  pertooa  who  cannot 
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like  Claodi?,  bcuuM  he  in  not  Salvator  Ro»i  eorar  wfao 
<  csduic  Rcmbiaod^  and  othcci  who  would  ngt  ciow  the  atrcct  to  *cc 
a  Vaodykc;  one  reader  does  not  like  the  ncatncu  of  Juniut,  and 
another  objects  to  the  extravagance  of  Burke ;  and  they  are  all  right, 
if  ihcy  expect  lo  find  in  others  what  u  only  lo  be  tound  io  tlkcir 
favourite  author  or  aniit,  but  equally  wrong  if  ibcy  mcao  to  njr*  thai 
each  of  thow  they  would  condemn  by  a  narrow  and  aibitraiy  •undard 
«r  taite,  hu  not  a  peculiar  sad  InncCcndcot  merit  of  hif  own.  The 
oucitiou  19  not,  whether  jou  like  a  certain  cKCcIlroce,  (it  is  yoor  own 
null  if  you  do  not),  but  whether  another  poueesed  it  in  a  ray 
eminent  degree.  If  he  did  not,  who  is  there  that  poue«sed  it  in  a 
greater — that  ranks  above  him  io  that  particular  ?  Those  who  arc 
accounted  the  besl,  are  the  l>e*t  io  their  line.  When  w*  lay  that 
Rembrandt  wj»  a  maner  of  ehiarc-ietiro,  for  iurtance,  we  do  not  lay 
that  he  joined  to  this  the  symmetry  of  the  Greek  statuM)  bat  vc 
mean  that  we  must  ga  to  him  for  the  perfectioo  of  cbiaro-jcuro,  and 
that  a  Greek  statue  lui  not  (hiar^-tmn.  If  any  one  objects  to 
Junius'a  Lctterti,  chat  they  arc  ;i  ttKKur  of  epigram*,  wc  antwer.  Be  it 
to;  it  it  for  that  very  reaion  that  we  admiri^  ihem.  Again,  Ehould 
any  one  find  fault  with  Mr.  Burke's  writingi  as  a  collection  of 
rhapsodies,  ihc  proper  ani,wcr  always  would  l)c,  Wlio  i*  there  that 
haa  written  finer  rhapsodiet^  I  know  an  admirer  of  Don  Quixote 
who  can  see  no  mrnc  in  Ctl  Bias,  and  an  admirer  of  Gil  Bias  who 
could  never  get  through  Don  Quixote.  I  myself  hare  great  pleasure 
in  reading  both  theic  works,  and  in  that  respect  think  1  hare  en 
adrantsge  over  both  these  critics.  It  always  simck  me  as  a  aiogahr 
proof  oFgood  tasic,  good  tense,  and  liberal  thinking,  in  an  old  frinxl, 
who  had  Painc's  Rights  of  Man  and  Burkc't  Retlections  on  the 
FfYDch  Revolution,  bound  up  in  one  volume,  and  who  said,  thai, 
both  together,  ihty  made  a  very  good  book.  To  agree  with  the 
grcaicii  number  of  good  judges,  !>  to  be  in  the  right;  and  good 
judges  are  persons  of  natural  aeniibility  and  acquired  knowledge.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned,  there  arc  critics  whoM  praiae 
ia  a  libel,  and  whose  rccommcodation  of  any  work  i*  enough  to 
condemn  it.  Men  of  the  greatest  genius  and  originality  are  oot 
always  pertooi  of  the  most  libeiaS  sod  uuprcjudiced  taste ;  they  have 
a  strong  bias  lo  certain  tjualities  themHclvcH,  are  for  reducing  oth«ra 
to  tbrir  own  standard,  iind  lie  lest  open  to  the  general  impressioos  of 
things.     This  exclusive  preference  of  tbeir  own  peculiar  excelleociea 

'  t  apjTeliend  tint  nalurij  ii  of  more  iirporUoK  than  sc^^iitd  icaiibility, 
Tbui,  any  on<,  without  hi  Ting  bcm  at  in  opera,  may  judge  of  open  dinciag,  only 
ftom  havinc  seen  (nith  juilicioui  cyti]  ■  n»s  boDnd  acroii  s  liim,  cr  ■  tree  wave  , 
in  branchti  io  tbc  air.    la  all,  Uic  g«ociil  priaciplci  of  moliva  «n  the  sune, 
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to  thojc  of  others,  in  wttcctt  wboae  merit*  hare  not  been  tvfFicicntty 
undentood  or  acknouWged  by  (heir  conienipocaTiei,  cbi«fly  because 
they  wtr«  not  commChQ-iiUce,  may  lometiniet  be  t«en  mounting  up  to 
a  degree  of  biginry  ana  intolctaocc,  linlc  ahon  of  insaniiy.  There 
are  lonie  criuca  I  have  known  who  never  allow  an  author  any  merit 
till  all  the  world  'cry  out  upon  him,'  and  other*  who  never  allow 
another  any  merit  that  any  one  can  discover  bm  thcmiclvw.  So 
there  are  connoiueure  who  ipend  their  lives  and  waste  their  breath  in 
extolling  sublime  passage*  in  ohicure  wrttera,  and  lovers  who  choose 
their  mitticucs  for  their  ugly  facet.  This  is  not  taste,  but  affecta* 
tioo.  What  is  popular  is  not  necesurily  vulgar;  and  that  which 
we  try  to  rescue  from  fatal  obscurity,  had  in  geiveral  much  bettcf 
remain  in  it. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

T*STt  relates  to  that  which,  cither  in  the  objects  of  oalure,  or 
the  imitation  of  them  or  the  Fine  Arts  in  general  is  calcutaicd 
to  give  pleanire.  Now,  to  know  what  ii  calculated  to  give  pleasure, 
the  way  is  to  enquire  what  docs  give  pleasure :  so  chat  taste  is,  after 
all,  much  more  a  matter  of  fact  and  less  of  tlieory  than  might  be 
imagined.  We  may  hence  determine  another  point,  v«. — whether 
there  is  any  universal  or  exclusive  standard  of  taste,  liacc  this  is  to 
ia(]uire,  in  other  words,  whether  there  is  any  one  thing  that  pleases 
all  the  world  alike,  or  whether  there  is  only  one  thing  that  pleases 
anybody,  both  which  quc»tioQs  carry  their  own  answers  with  thcm> 
Still  it  does  not  follow,  because  there  is  no  dogmatic  or  bigoted 
standard  of  Lute,  like  a  formula  of  fatth,  which  whoever  does  not 
bciicTc  without  doubt  he  »ha!l  be  damned  cvcrluungly,  that  there  is 
no  standard  of  taste  whatever,  that  is  to  say,  that  certain  things  are 
not  more  apt  to  please  than  others,  that  some  do  not  please  more 
generally,  that  there  are  not  others  that  give  most  pleasure  to  thoK 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  one  oalioo  is  men  susceptible  of 
a  particular  kind  of  beauty,  and  another  of  another,  according  to  their 
churactcts,  Sec.  It  would  be  a  difficult  attempt  to  force  all  these 
into  one  general  rule  or  system,  and  yet  equally  so  lo  deny  thai  they 
arc  absolutely  capricious,  and  without  any  foundation  or  principle 
whatever.  There  arc,  doubtless,  books  for  children  that  we  discard 
as  we  grow  up;  yet.  what  arc  the  majority  of  mankind,  or  even 
readers,  but  grown  children?  If  put  to  the  tote  of  all  the  milliners* 
girls  in  London,  OIJ  Morlatity,  or  even  Heart  of  MidU/t/ian,  would 
not  carry  the  day  (or,  at  least,  not  very  triumphantly)  over  a  common 
MiDcrva-ficsB  novel  j   and  I   will  lumtrd   another  opinion,  that  no 
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WMitui  «v«-  i;k«<I  Burke.  Mr.  Pntt,  on  the  contrary,  uid  tV 
tud  to  'IxMM  of  many  learned  and  beautiful  aulfragca.' '  It  it  doc* 
then,  rolely  from  the  greatest  number  of  voice*,  hut  from  the  opinioa 
of  the  gmte«t  number  of  welMnformcd  minds,  thai  we  can  eatsbliih, 
if  agt  an  abaoluie  stand^trJ,  at  least  a  coRtparuivc  scale,  of  taite. 
CcRiuQly,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
persons  of  strong  natural  sensibility  or  love  for  any  art,  and  who  hxrc 
paid  the  closest  aucniion  to  it,  who  agree  in  their  admirsCtoD  of  any 
work  of  an,  the  higher  do  tti  pretensions  rite  to  dauical  taste  and 
iniriDsic  beauty.  In  this  way,  as  the  opinion  of  a  thotuand  f>ood 
judges  may  outwcigti  that  of  ncaily  all  the  rcu  of  the  world,  so  tbcrc 
may  be  one  indiridul  among  ihcm  whose  opinion  may  outweigh  that 
of  the  other  ntne  hundred  and  ninciy-ntne ;  that  ie,  one  of  a  nilJ 
ttroQgcr  and  more  refined  perception  of  bcauly  thaa  alj  the  tcit,  and 
to  whose  opinion  that  of  the  others  and  of  the  world  at  large  would 
approximate  and  be  conformed,  as  their  taste  or  perception  of  what 
wa4  pleasing  became  stronger  and  more  confirnKd  by  cxercis«  sod 
proper  objects  to  call  it  forth.  Thun,  if  we  were  siill  to  insist  on  an 
univertal  standard  of  taste,  it  must  be  that,  not  which  doer,  but  which 
tvoufd  please  unirerMilly,  supposing  all  men  to  hare  paid  an  o^nal 
attention  to  any  subject  and  to  have  an  c(]ual  relish  foi  it,  which  aio 
only  be  guessed  at  by  the  imperfect  and  yet  more  than  casual  agree- 
ment among  those  who  have  done  to  from  choice  and  feeling.  'Paste 
is  nothing  but  an  enlarged  cii]>acity  for  rcceifing  pleasure  froRi  works 
of  imaginatiun,  &c.  It  is  time,  however,  to  apply  this  rale.  There 
is,  for  insuncc,  a  much  srcatcr  aumbcr  of  halstual  readers  and  jJay- 
Roers  in  France,  who  are  dci-oted  admirers  of  R.icinc  or  Moliirc 
than  there  are  tn  England  of  Sh-ikjiware :  does  SJiaktpeare's  fame 
reat,  then,  on  a  )e»8  broad  and  solid  foundation  than  thai  of  either  of 
the  others  ?  I  think  not,  supposing  that  the  class  of  judges  to  whom 
Sh^ikspeire't  excelleticet  nppeal  are  a  higher,  more  independent,  and 
more  origmai  coun  of  criticism,  and  thai  their  tulfragei  are  quite  u 
unanimous  (though  not  lo  numcrom)  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
A  simile  or  a  seniiment  is  not  the  worse  in  common  opinion  for 
being  somewhat  superficial  and  hackneyed,  but  it  it  the  worse  in 
poetry.  The  perfection  of  trommonplaee  is  that  which  would  unite 
the  greatest  number  of  suffragei,  if  there  were  not  a  tribunal  above 
anrmonptare.  For  instance,  in  Shakspeare's  description  of  flowers, 
primroses  arc  meniioocd — 

*  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  lake 
The  wiodi  of  March  with  beauty  -. ' 

'  Jn  ssDm  10  s  crllieisn  by  Mr.  Cedwhi  oa  hit  p««Bt  nlled  ^mfMift 
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Now,  I  do  not  know  that  this  exprntioo  ii  tranilatabJc  into  French, 
or  intelligible  to  the  common  reader  of  either  nation,  but  rsi(r  the 
■cilc  of  fancy,  patiion,  and  obfcrvation  of  lutuic  to  u  certuD  point* 
and  I  will  be  bold  to  cay  thai  there  will  be  do  icniple  entertained 
whether  ihit  single  metaphor  doea  not  contain  more  poetry  of  the 
kind  thin  is  to  be  found  in  all  Racbe.  At  no  Frcnchn^n  could 
write  it,  so  1  bdiere  no  Frenchman  could  undersund  it.  Wc  cannot 
take  this  insensibility  on  their  part  as  a  mark  of  our  superiority, 
for  ve  hare  plenty  ot  person*  among  ouikItcs  in  the  tame  prcdic»- 
meot,  but  not  the  wiieit  or  most  relined,  and  to  ihcic  the  ii|)pea]  is 
fair  from  the  many — 'and  fit  audience  find,  though  few,"  So  I 
think  it  ie<iuirci  a  higher  degree  of  taitc  to  judge  of  Titian's  ponraita 
than  Raphxl't  scripture  pieces:  not  that  I  think  more  highly  of  the 
former  than  the  tatter,  hut  the  world  and  connoisseurs  in  general 
think  there  is  no  comparison  (from  the  dignity  of  the  subjea), 
wherntB  I  think  it  dithcult  to  decide  which  arc  the  finest.  Here 
again  we  have  a  commonplace,  a  preconception,  the  muulda  of  the 
judgment  preoccupied  by  certain  auumptions  of  degree*  and  cImm« 
of  excellence,  instead  of  judging  from  the  uuc  and  genuine  imiiresnoni 
of  chingi.  Men  of  genius,  or  those  who  can  produce  excellence 
would  be  the  best  judges  of  it — poets  of  poetry,  painters  of  painting, 
&c. — but  that  jicrsons  of  original  and  strong  jwwers  of  mind  are  too 
much  disiwsed  to  refer  «Terythia|<  to  their  own  peculiar  bias,  and  are 
comparatively  inditferent  to  merely  passiec  impressions.  On  the  Other 
hsno,  it  is  wholly  wrong  to  oppoee  lame  to  genius,  for  genius  in  works 
of  art  is  nothing  but  the  power  of  producing  wliat  is  l>eautiful  ( which, 
however,  implies  the  intimate  senw  of  it),  though  this  ts  something 
TCfy  dirfcrcnt  from  mere  negative  or  formal  beauties,  which  have  a* 
liitH;  to  do  with  taste  as  genius. 

I  have,  in  a  former  essay,  ascertained  one  principle  of  laate  or 
cxccUcacc  in  the  arts  of  inuution,  where  it  was  shown  that  objects 
of  sense  are  not  as  u  were  simple  and  self-evident  propositioni,  but 
admit  of  endleit  analyus  and  the  most  tuhile  investigation.  We  do 
not  sec  nAtuic  with  our  eyes,  but  with  our  uodcrstandbgs  and  our 
hearts.  To  suppose  that  wc  sec  the  whole  of  any  object,  merely  by 
looking  at  it,  is  a  vulgar  error:  we  fancy  thai  we  do,  U'cause  we 
are,  of  course,  conscious  of  no  more  than  we  tec  in  it,  but  this  circle 
of  our  knowledge  enlarges  with  further  acquaintance  and  study,  and 
we  then  perceive  that  what  we  perhaps  barely  dininguished  in  the 
gross,  or  regarded  ai  a  dull  blank,  i«  full  of  beauty,  meaning,  iad. 
curious  details.  He  sees  most  of  nature  who  understands  its  language 
best,  or  conDects  one  thing  with  the  greatest  number  of  other  thbgi. 
Expression   it  the   key  to  the  human  countenance,  and  unfolds  a 
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fldvand  imperceptible  di-ittncitoiiB.  How,  then,  should  eretf  oot 
ht  t  ]sdgc  of  pictures,  when  to  few  are  of  &cet  t  A  merely  ignonuu 
spectator,  walking  through  a  gallery  of  pictures,  do  mote  dittioguisfac» 
the  finrit  than  your  dog  would,  if  he  wat  to  accompaoy  you.  Do 
not  even  the  most  experienced  diipute  oq  the  pirefereoce,  and  shall 
the  moel  ignoriot  decide  ?  A  lulgar  <«nnoisaeDr  would  cveo  prefer 
a  Denner  to  a  Titian,  because  there  is  more  of  merely  curious  and 
specific  detail.  We  may  hence  account  for  another  ctfcumstance, 
why  thing*  plea»e  in  the  imitation  which  do  not  in  renltty.  If  we 
Mw  the  whole  of  anything*  or  if  the  object  in  nature  vcfc  merely 
one  thing,  thit  could  not  be  the  case.  Bur  the  fact  is,  iliat  in  the 
imitation,  or  in  the  icicntitic  study  of  any  object,  we  come  to  aa 
SDalysii  of  the  dciaila  or  «ome  other  abstract  view  of  the  aabjnrt 
which  we  had  overloiiked  in  a  cursory  examtnatioR,  and  these  may 
be  beautiful  or  curious,  ihoujjh  the  object  in  the  gross  tt  disgusting, 
or  connected  with  diaagrecablc  or  uDinicrcsung  associations.  Thu, 
in  a  picture  of  nil/  Sfi,  as  a  shell  or  a  marble  chimney-piece,  the  •tatiiH 
or  the  gradations  of  colour  may  b«  delicate,  and  subjeett  for  a  new 
and  careful  imitatioD,  though  the  loul  etuttahle  hai  not,  like  a  livuig 
fccc,  the  highest  beauty  of  intelligence  and  cxprcwioa.  Here  lie 
and  here  return  the  true  effects  and  triumphs  of  an.  It  is  not  io 
making  the  eye  a  microtcope,  but  in  making  it  the  interpreter  sad 
organ  of  all  that  can  touch  the  soul  and  the  affections,  that  the 
perfection  of  fine  art  ii  shown.  Tame,  then,  does  not  place  in  the 
Jiret  rank  of  merit  what  merclv  pro««  dllDculty  or  gratifies  curiosity, 
tinleu  it  is  combined  with  excellence  and  sentiment,  or  the  pleasures  of 
tmagifiatton  ^nA  the  moral  tense.  In  this  cate  the  pleasore  is  more 
tlian  doubled,  where  not  only  the  imitation  but  the  thing  imitated,  is  fine 
io  itself.     Hence  the  preference  given  to  ItaJian  oyer  Dutch  pictures. 

In  respect  to  the  imitation  of  nature,  1  would  further  observe  that 
I  think  Sir  Joshua  Reynold)  was  wrong  in  making  the  grandeur  of 
the  design  depend  on  the  omiasion  of  the  details,  or  the  want  of 
finishing.  This  seems  alto  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  there 
cannot  be  two  views  of  nature,  but  that  the  details  are  opposed  to  and 
inconsistent  with  an  attention  to  genera)  effect.  Now  this  is  evidently 
fiilse,  since  the  two  things  arc  undoubtedly  combined  by  nature.  Fof 
instance,  the  grandeur  of  design  or  character  in  the  arch  of  an  eye- 
brow is  not  injured  or  destroyed  tn  reality  by  the  hair-lines  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Nor  is  the  general  form  or  outline  of  the  eyebrow 
altered  in  the  imitation,  whether  you  make  it  one  rude  mass  or 
descend  into  the  itiinutix  of  the  parts,  which  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  the  arched  form  and  give  the  particular  expres- 
sion.    So  the  general  form  of  a  nose,  eay  on  a<)ailine  otie^  n  not 
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affiKMd,  whether  I  paint  a  wart  which  may  hnppen  to  b«  on  it  or 
ttlXf  uxi  M  of  the  outline  and  pioportiona  oi  the  whole  face.  That 
ia,  general  effect  ia  coosinent  with  irdividnal  detailt,  and  though  these 
arc  not  necessary  to  it,  yet  they  often  assist  it,  and  always  conlimi 
the  bcnse  or*criainiiiituiie.  The  niovt  ItQi^hcd  painting*,  it  i*  tnie, 
are  not  the  grandest  in  elfect ;  but  neither  is  it  ttue  that  the  greatest 
hd&ubs  are  the  most  sublime  in  character  and  compaittion.  The  best 
'  jnimers  have  conibiacd  an  eye  to  the  whole  with  carefu]  finishing, 
and  as  there  is  a  nietlium  in  .ill  tliinga,  so  the  rule  here  seems  to  be 
not  to  go  on  aJ  infinitum  with  the  dctaJs,  but  to  irtop  when  the  time 
and  labour  necessary  seem,  to  the  judgnicot  of  ihc  arciai,  to  exceed 
jtbe  beoeCc  produced. 

Beauty  does  not  consist  in  a  Ricdium,  but  in  gradation  or  harmony. 
'It  has  been  the  fashion  of  Utc  to  pretend  to  refer  crcrything  to 
ktiaociation  of  ideas  (and  it  i.t  difHcult  to  answer  iliis  appeal,  since 
r  ksMiciition,  by  its  nature,  mixc*  Dp  with  rverything),  hut  as  Hartley 
tbu  hiniiclf  ob«crvcd,  who  earned  this  principle  to  the  utmoH  extent, 
and  might  be  uipposed  to  uadcntand  its  limits,  asftociacion  imptiea 
something  to  be  aatociated,  and  if  there  iv  a  pleuMng  ainociaiion,  there 
'(nuM  be  lirst  something  naturally  pleasing  from  which  the  secondary 
•aiisfaction  is  reflected,  or  to  which  it  is  conjoined.  The  chirping  of 
a  sparrow  is  as  much  a  rural  and  domestic  sound  as  the  notes  of  the 
robin  or  the  thrutih,  but  it  docs  not  serve  as  a  point  to  link  other 
'  interests  to  because  it  wants  beauty  in  itself;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  song  of  ttie  nightingale  draws  more  attention  to  itself  as  a  piece  of 
music,  and  conveyn  lex  •cntiment  th.\n  iSc  wmple  note  of  the  cuckoo, 
which,  from  its  solitary  sinjtularity,  acts  as  the  warning  voice  of  time. 
Thoie  who  deny  thai  there  ii  a  naiural  and  pleasing  softness  arising 
from  harmony  or  gradation,  might  as  well  al^ni  that  tudden  and 
abrupt  traosicJoQS  do  not  make  our  impressions  more  distinct  as  that 
they  do  not  make  them  more  harsh  and  violent.  Beauty  consists  in 
gradation  of  colours  or  symmetry  of  form  (conformity) ;  strength  or 
■ublimity  ariKS  from  the  sense  of  power,  and  is  aided  by  conciDAt. 
The  ludicrous  is  the  incoherent,  aTising.  not  from  a  conflicting  power, 
but  from  weakness  or  the  inability  of  any  habitual  impulse  to  sustain 
tlself>  The  iJuti  in  not  confined  to  creation,  but  takes  place  in 
imitatioQt  where  a  tliiog  ta  subjected  to  one  view,  ai  all  the  paru  of  a 
face  to  the  same  expression.  Invcniion  ia  only  feigning  according  to 
oaturci  or  with  a  certain  proportion  between  causes  and  effects.  Poetry 
is  infusing  the  same  ipirit  into  a  number  of  things,  or  bathing  them 
■11  as  it  were,  in  the  same  overflowing  seoee  of  delight  (making  the 
language  also  soft  and  muiicul),  as  the  same  torch  kindles  a  number 
)  of  lamps,     I  think  invcoiion  is  chiefly  confined  to  poetry  and  words 
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or  idnt,  aod  hai  Uulc  jJacc  in  paiaUDg  or  coocrcte  imagerjr.  wberr 
the  want  of  trtith,  or  of  the  actual  object,  mwd  ipoiU  the  rtftct  aod 
force  of  the  rcfircacntation.  Indeed,  I  thiok  all  gcoius  is,  to  a  grm 
meaturc.  natioDal  and  local,  artEing  out  of  timn  and  circumfuoccii 
and  being  custained  at  it>  full  height  by  these  aJooe,  and  that  origi- 
DiJity  is  not  a  deTiatioD  From*  but  a  rc<arrcnce  to  ontarc.  Rujei  aad 
BwdcU  dcsuoy  ^cniiu  and  att ;  and  the  cxccu  of  the  artificial  in  the 
end  curei  itself,  for  it  in  time  become*  *o  uniform  and  rapid  at  to  be 
altogcthci  contemptible,  and  (o  tcek  perfitru  tome  other  outlet  or 
jitixchaic  for  the  mind  lo  take  hold  of. 

The  meiBphfiical  theory  above  prcmited  will  accouot  not  ooly  for 
the  difficulty  of  imitntirg  nature,  but  for  the  exceUcoce  oi*  varioiu 
mattrrsi  and  the  divcreicy  and  popularity  of  difTercot  atylra.  If  the 
truth  of  icDBe  and  nature  were  one,  there  could  be  bat  one  mode  of 
reprcicoting  it,  more  or  In*  correct.  But  nature  contains  ao  tnfiaitt 
variety  of  parts,  with  ihcir  relation!  and  signtflcationsi  and  diffcnot 
arciiu  lake  ihe«e,  and  altogether  do  not  gi*c  the  wbote.  Thus  Titian 
coloured,  RuDbacI  deugocd,  Ruben*  f^ave  the  florid  hoe  aod  moticKUi 
Rembrandt  eiMaTe-umntx  &c. )  but  none  of  these  reached  perfection  in 
their  several  departmentt,  much  leu  with  refereoce  to  the  whole 
circumference  o^  an.  It  ta  ridiculous  to  eup]}ose  there  is  bm  oi>e 
•uodard  or  one  style.  One  artin  looks  at  objecu  with  asditfetem 
an  eye  from  another,  as  he  doet  from  the  mathematician.  It  it 
erroneous  to  tie  down  individual  geniui  to  ideal  models.  Each 
pernon  should  do  that,  not  which  is  best  in  itself,  even  supposing  this 
could  be  known,  but  that  which  be  can  do  besi,  which  he  will  find 
out  if  left  to  himself.  Spenser  c&uld  not  have  written  ParaAuf  LotS^ 
nor  Milton  the  Faerie  Qittrai:,  Thusc  whoatin  at  ftulllcts  regularity 
will  only  produce  mediocrity,  and  no  one  ever  appiuachcs  pcrl«cttoa 
except  by  Bte-iltli,  and  unknown  to  themselves.  Did  Correggio  know 
what  be  had  dune  when  lie  h«d  pointed  the  <Su  Jerome' — or 
Rembrandt  when  he  made  the  sketch  of  *  Jacob's  Dream  ?  *  Ob. 
no !     Those  who  are  conecious  of  their  powers  acrer  do  snjtbiag. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY 
ELOQUENCE 

Tir  Lmdt*  JVffMi*/.}  [Otrtlrr^  tlso^ 

It  was  a  fine  impertinence  of  the  younger  Pliny,  to  try  to  penaade 
Tacitus,  in  one  of  his  cpinles,  that  the  diffuse  style  was  be'.tcr  thaa 
the  concise.  '  Sucb  a  one,*  says  he,  '  aim*  at  the  throat  of  hit 
fldvertary :  now  1  like  CO  strike  him  wherever  I  can.'     1  may  be 
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ihouffhi  Riiilty  of  a  like  piece  of  offictousncsa  in  the  remarks  hen 
otTered  on  several  of  the  most  promin^t  of  our  piriiamenUTy  i|>eaVer(. 
In  £«n«ral,  (A(uj;gect  ad^-ice,  or  haz-vd  critJci*m,  tx  to  recommend  it  ta 
Others  lo  do  iiomeihing,  which  we  know  they  either  will  not  or  caonot 
do :  or  it  is  to  dedre  ihem  eiclier  to  pleaw  us,  or  do  notbiog.  The 
prcRcnt  article  may  be  considered  ai  a  marginal  note  or  explanatory 
addition  to  a  former  one,  on  neatly  the  same  subject — like  one  (» 
Lord  Cutlerragh's  long  parentheses :  but  I  hope  there  will  be  more 
in  it.  It  i*  a  lubject  of  which  I  wiah  to  make  clear  work  na  I  go  | 
for  it  is  one  to  which,  if  I  can  once  get  rid  of  it,  I  am  not  likely 
to  recur. 

The  haughty  tone  of  invective  which  I  ha»e  already  ascribed  to 
Lord  Chatham)  was  very  different  from  that  didactic  itylc  of  parlij- 
mentary  oratory  which  has  since  been  imported  from  northern 
coUef^es  and  lecture-toomi.  Of  this  school  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
and  Mr.  Broughajm  may  be  reckoned  at  the  head. 

This  method  conriits  not  so  much  in  laVing  a  side,  as  in  stating  a 
queition.  The  speaker  takes  upon  him  to  be  the  judge  rather  than 
the  adrocate  t  and  if  he  bad  the  authority  of  a  judge,  or  could  direct 
the  decision,  m  well  a*  sum  up  the  endcnce,  it  would  be  all  rcry 
well.  An  orator  of  (his  stamp  does  not  scat  himself  on  the  Oppoei. 
tJon  side  of  the  Hou»e  to  urge  or  to  reply  to  particular  points,  but  ia 
a  Professor's  chiiir  of  Humanttyi  to  read  a  lecture  to  the  tyro*  of  the 
Treasury- Bench,  on  the  elementary  principles  and  all  the  possible 
bearings,  the  objections  and  antweri,  the  dimcidUet  and  the  solutions 
of  every  question  vn  philosophy,  junsprudcnirc,  politics,  and  [Mlitical 
economy,— on  war,  peace,  'domestic  treason,  foreign  lery,'  colonial 
produce,  copy-right  of  agthors,  prison  discipline,  the  bulks,  the 
corn-bill,  the  pcnitenti»ry.  pruntitutex,  and  pick-pocketi.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  him  that  can  puzde  himself  or  pejr  bis  hearers ;  and 
he  let*  out  all  his  knowledge  indiscriminately,  whether  it  makes  for 
or  against  htm,  with  deliberate  imjiartia lity  und  scrupulous  exactncsi. 
Such  persons  might  be  called  Orators  <^ibt  Human  Mind.  They  are 
a  little  out  of  their  place,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  object  there  is — not  to  jmt  the  majority  in  posiet> 
sion  of  the  common  grounds  of  judging,  as  in  a  cbxs  of  students^ 
(these  arc  taken  for  grinlcd  a*  already  known) — but  to  carry  a 
point,  to  gain  a  verdict  for  yourself  or  for  truth,  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  eloc|uence  and  argument  into  the  scale  agnind  imereac, 
prejudice,  or  sophistry.  There  arc  retainertenotigh  on  the  other  side 
to  manage  fur  tlie  crown,  who  arc  ready  to  take  all  adranuges  witb- 
otjt  your  volunteering  to  place  yourself  in  their  power,  or  to  put 
cxcucs  in  tbeir  iDoyths,  to  help  them  out  atidnd-Iift.     If  they 
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w«f*  cindu],  if  ili«y  were  <fitiawrc«ted,  if  they  were  oo< 
iIIHiiiimI.  it  might  be  i  feasible  scheme  to  cooiidcr  a   delate 
iBiicable  conmsiiication  of  doubci  and   ligbta,  u   3  c( 
ttrenitli  or  a  confession  of  vnlcnns :  but  why  hint  a  doabc,  or 
a  (fiffiddty  oeedleMly  in  jrour  own  path,  which  will  be  eafcrlj 
at,  and  made  me  of  in  tbe  moct  iniulting  miaBer  to  defeat  s 
fcal  yroohj  and  oTertam  the  moit   legRiRvitc  coaclutioa*  i     Wtty 
tamper  with  your  own  catiu  i     Why  play  at  faat  and  loose  with 
object  i     Why  reitore  the  veapooi  into  yoor  enemiei'  faanda, 
VM  have  nae  wreited  from  them !     Why  *  make  a  waotoo  '  of) 
riiM  Mianccr  of  State?     It  ii  ctthcr  vanxcy,  wcskncsa,  or 
eocc  to  do  to.     You  might  at  well  in  conlideacr  tell  an  adi 
where  you   meant  to  nrike  him,  point  ost  to  him  your  own 
tidci.  Of  wait  in  coartoy  for  the  blow.     Ginmtcri  do  oot  ahov  1 

another  their  handa:  neither  should  politiciani,  who  tnulerHaitd      

they  are  about — that  is,  knava  <ufiff  not,  and  bonest  mca  ti^ie  aot. 
Others  will  liod  out  the  rotten  paits  of  a  qnenioa :  do  yon  atick  t« 
the  aoood — knowledge  is  latd  to  be  power :  but  kaowleage.  apffied 
as  «c  hare  seen  it,  neoinliies  it«clf.  Mere  knowledge,  to  be  effecta^ 
IDOM  act  m  wevo  i  bat  the  House  of  Comtnoni  is  by  no  meaaaa 
Tacanra,  and  empty  rcccifcr  for  abnraa  tnith  aod  airy  apectdatioa. 
There  ia  the  resistance,  the  lefrangibtlity  of  dense  prejudtcr  and 
crooked  policy  :  yoa  must  cooeentrate,  you  must  enforce,  you  mm 
urge  to  glowing  aymptihy :  and  enthusiasm,  zeal,  peticct  convktioa 
on  yovr  part,  it  the  only  principle  that  can  be  brought  into  pUy  araioB 
the  cool  calculatiom  or  grots  incentives  of  selltshoeu  and  acrrility  <■ 
the  opposite  tide.  A  middle  line  of  conduct  docs  not  excite  respect, 
bat  contempt.  They  do  not  think  you  aincere,  but  lukewann. 
They  gire  yoo  crtdit  for  aSecution  or  timidity,  but  none  fof  bcatti- 
ocas  ia  a  came,  or  fidelity  to  a  party.  They  hare  more  hopea  of  yoa 
than  fears.  By  emlaning  subtle  distinctions,  and  bnitating,  qn^ifad, 
retracting  dtsscn*.  from  measures  you  would  be  thought  metl  to 
reprobotc,  you  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  theory  there  are  inJisitc 
shades  of  aifference,  but  in  practice  tlte  question  must  be  decided  one 
way  or  other ;  either  the  Ayes  or  the  Noes  must  hare  it.  I  o  &U  wch 
caaca,  Lhow  who  are  not  for  us  arc  against  u*.  In  political  con- 
troversy, as  in  a  battle,  there  are  but  two  sides  to  chuse  between  ;  and 
those  who  create  a  direrdon  in  fiirour  of  esiabitabed  abases  by  aetting 
up  a  third,  fanciful,  impracticable  sundard  of  pcrlectioB  of  tlieir  owo, 
in  the  most  critical  circumstances,  betray  the  cause  they  pmeod  to 
espouse  with  such  overweening  delicacy.  For  ny  own  piart,  I  hate  a 
fellow  who  picks  a  hole  io  his  own  coat,  who  finds  a  flaw  in  hit  own 
argumeot,  who  trcata  bis  eneiiues  as  if  ibcy  might  become  friendsa 
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or  his  fricndt  u  if  they  might  becom«  enemiet.  I  hstc  yoar  shuRliiig, 
ibilfy'thally  procccdiQg*,  and  di-tgoriA!  *idr-Iong  morcmcnu  bowecn 
right  and  wrong.  Fling  yourself  into  the  gap  at  once— either  into 
the  arms  or  at  the  head*  of  Minister*  ! 

I  icnicmbcr  hearing,  wth  tome  pain  and  uacaMQm,  Sir  Jamea 
Mackintosh'!  maiden  epcech  oo  the  Genoa  busineis.  It  was  a  great, 
but  inctfectuiU  effutt.  The  ma»8  ol  inlormation,  of  ingenuity,  and 
reasoning,  wa,i  very  prodigious;  but  the  whole  waa  misdirected,  no 
impression  whatever  was  made.  It  waa  like  an  innugur.tl  diBienaiioR 
on  the  general  principles  of  ethic*,  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  nattoai, 
on  ancient  and  modem  hiniory — a  litbtriircd  treatise  de  omaiiiu  relui  rl 
guihudam  aliii.  There  wcie  all  the  rules  of  moral  arithmetic,  all 
the  items  in  a  profligate  political  account;  but  the  bill  wu  not 
properly  cast  upi  the  rase  wnn  not  distinctly  made  out,  the  counsel 
got  no  damajtes  for  his  client.  Nothing  was  gained  by  ihU  motion, 
nor  could  there  he.  When  he  hod  brought  his  heaviest  artillery  to 
bear  with  probable  success  upon  n  certain  point,  he  stopped  short  tike 
a  icientiftc  demonstrator  foot  like  a  skilful  engineer)  to  show  how  it 
might  be  turned  against  himself.  When  he  had  wound  up  the  chsrge 
of  treachery  or  opprcMion  to  a  climax,  he  gratuitoualy  suggested  a 
possible  plea  of  neceuiiy,  accident,  or  some  other  topic,  to  break  the 
force  of  hit  inference;  or  he  anticipated  the  antveri  that  might  be 
made  to  it,  ae  if  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  be  thought  to  know  all 
that  could  be  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  ijnestion.  This  enlarged 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  may  be  very  necessary  to  a  philosopher, 
but  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  an  orator.  No  man  can  play  the  whole 
game  in  this  manner,  blow  hot  and  col<l  in  a  breath,  or  take  an  entire 
debate  into  bis  own  hands,  and  wield  it  in  which  way  he  pleases. 
He  will  find  his  own  load  enough  for  his  own  shoulders  to  bear. 
The  exceptions  if  you  chuse  to  go  into  ihcni,  multiply  faster  than  the 
rules:  the  various  compltcaiionn  of  the  subject  distract,  instead  of 
convincing :  you  do  your  adversary't  work  for  him ;  tlic  battle  is  lost 
without  a  blow  being  struck;  and  a  speech  of  tliJK  sceptical  kind 
requires  and  receives  no  answer.  It  falls  by  tis  own  weight,  and 
buries  any  body  but  the  Minister  under  its  ruins— or  it  Is  left,  not  a 
triumphal  arch,  but  a  splendid  mausoleum  of  the  learning,  genius,  iind 
eloquence  of  the  speaker. — The  Cockpit  of  St.  Stephen's  does  not 
relish  this  scholastic  relioement,  this  method  of  holding  an  argument 
with  a  man's  self:  a  little  bear-garden,  cut-and-ihrust  work  would  be 
much  better  understood.  Sir  James  has  of  late  improved  his  lact  and 
knowledge  of  the  House.  He  has  taken  up  Sir  Samuel  Roniilly's 
department  of  questions  relating  to  the  amelioration  of  the  penal  code 
and  general  humanity,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Government  will  leave 
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htm  in  quiet  poucuioa  of  it.  Tticy  concede  thcac  sort  of  qucstioM 
as  ao  amuUc  diiccsian,  or  friendly  ioaut,  to  the  indcratigable  spirit  of 
Oppoiition. 

Mr.  Brougham  i(,  1  ccttceive,  uother  iDltaitCe  of  thia  aaaljaal 
Kj\t  of  dcbaiinKt  which  '  plajt  round  the  head,  but  docs  oot  trads 
the  heart.'  There  is  a  want  of  warmih,  of  meMoiltim,  of  unpaid  m 
his  ipceche*.  He  loaet  himtelf  Id  an  infinity  of  deuJs^  as  his  Jcanxd 
and  booourahle  friend  docs  in  a  wide  sea  of  ipcoilation.     He  goes 

! licking  up  a  number  of  curious  pebbl^i  on  the  shore,  and  at  the  oiB- 
ett  of  a  4)ue£tion — hut  he  doei  not  <  roll  all  hi*  ttrength  and  all  lul 
aharpncit  ud  inio  one  ball,'  to  throw  at  and  crush  hie  enemies  bmeaeli 
hia  feel.  He  enten  into  ciatisiici,  he  calh  for  documents,  be  ex- 
aminei  accountt.  Thit  method  is  dov,  perplexing,  circuitoua,  asd 
not  luic.  While  the  evidence  \f  collecting,  the  question  is  looL 
While  ore  thing  it  (ubscanualing,  another  goet  oui  of  your  tniod. 
Theie  liu!«  detached  multifarious  particular*,  which  reauire  <uch 
ioduRtr;  end  sagacity  in  the  speaker  to  bring  them  forward,  hs*e  no 
clue  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  connect  them  together.  Tlwr*  n 
no  subitracum  of  prejudice,  do  cement  of  interest.  Th<y  do  not  gro* 
out  of  the  aoll  of  common  feeling  and  experience,  but  are  set  in  it; 
DOT  do  they  bear  the  fruits  of  conviction.  Mr.  Brougham  cao  fallov 
the  lamificaticns  of  an  intricate  tubject,  but  he  is  not  to  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  vprings  of  the  human  mind.  He  finds  himself  u 
the  end  of  his  tpeech, — in  the  laH  teniencc  of  it, — just  where  he  was 
at  the  beginning,  or  in  any  other  given  pan  of  it.  He  has  not  M- 
quired  any  additiunni  impeiuj,  it  not  projected  fvtward  with  any  new 
degree  of  warmth  or  vigour.  He  was  cold,  correct,  smart,  pointed 
at  first,  and  he  continues  bo  Btiil.  A  repetition  of  blows,  howerer, 
is  of  no  uoca  unless  they  are  struck  in  the  tame  place :  a  cbaoKe  «f 
position  is  not  progression.  As  Sir  James  Miickiotosh's  speeches  ait 
I  decompoiition  of  the  moral  principlee  of  society,  so  Mr.  Uroughare'i 
are  an  ingenious  tuktag  in  pieces  of  its  phyiical  mechasitm.  While 
ihey  are  at  work  with  their  experiments,  iheir  aniagonins  are  putting 
in  motion  the  passions,  the  fears,  and  antipathies  of  couikiBat  ud 
blowing  their  schemes  of  reform  above  th«  moon. 

Talent  alone,  then,  in  not  sufficient  to  support  a  successful  Oroosi- 
tian.  There  is  uilent  on  the  other  side  too,  of  some  sort  or  other ; 
and,  in  addition,  there  is  another  weight,  that  of  infltience,  which 
requires  a  counierpoisc.  This  can  be  nothing  else  but  fixed  priiKiple^ 
but  naked  honesty,  hui  undisguised  enthudiasm.  That  is  the  expan- 
sive force  that  must  shatter  the  strongholds  of  cotrupiioo  if  ever  they 
are  shattered,  that  must  make  them  toiler,  if  ever  they  :irc  made  to 
totter,  about  the  heads  of  tlirtr  postesson.  I>esire  to  expose  a 
4*8  "^ 
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ministry,  and  you  will  do  it — if  it  be,  like  ouri,  TulncraWe  ill  0Mr« 
Desire  to  make  a  dispUy  of  yourteir,  and  you  will  do  it,  if  you  hlVt 
z  decent  tiock  ol  acquiicmenu.  Mr.  Bfougham  bas  a  ^reat  quantity 
of  combustible  niAwiiaU  cunictantly  pusinj>  through  hi*  hands,  but  lie 
has  not  the  warmth  in  his  own  heart  to  *  kindle  thrni  into  a  flame  of 
■acred  veberocncc.'  He  i»  cot  a  gowl  hater.  He  i>  not  an  impi*- 
•ioncd  lover  of  the  poptilar  cjuk.  He  i»  not  a  Radical  orator:  he 
is  not  a  Baelt-bonc  debater.  He  wants  nerve,  he  wanti  impetuosity. 
He  may  divide  oo  a  question,  but  he  will  ncfer  carry  it.  Hia  cii- 
CumBpectioo*  which  be  thinkt  hit  strength,  it  in  reality  hie  weaknets. 
He  makes  paltry  excuses,  unmanly  concessions.  His  political  war- 
Are  i*  not  «  Mlim  intenufinum.  He  commits  no  mortal  olTenccB.  He 
haa  not  yet  cut  off  hia  retreat.  In  a  -word,  he  irimi  too  much  between 
all  paitie);.  A  pertion  who  does  this  too  lon^,  loses  tlie  confidence, 
loses  the  cordiality  of  all  panics ;  lose)  his  character ;  and  when  be 
haa  ODCc  loai  that,  there  is  nothing  to  stand  in  his  way  to  office  and 
the  first  honours  of  the  Sutc  I 

He  who  is  not  iodiHerent  himself  will  find  oat,  tVam  hii  own 
icelinga*  what  it  is  that  interests  other*  in  u  cause.  An  honest  man 
is  an  orator  by  nature.  The  late  Mr.  Whitbread  wit  »n  honest  man, 
and  a  true  prliamentflry  speaker.  He  had  no  artifices,  no  tricks,  no 
reecrrc  about  him.  He  spoke  jx>ini-b!.\nlc  what  he  ihoughi,  and  his 
heart  was  in  hitbioad,  honest,  Hngluh  face.  He  had  as  much  acttrky 
of  mind  as  Mr.  Brougham,  and  paid  the  same  .-iiteniion  to  bustaess  aa 
that  gentleman  does:  but  it  was  witli  him  a  matter  of  fecHng,  and 
had  nothing  of  a  profeisional  look.  Hii  objects  were  open  and 
■  tdircct;  and  he  had  a  suHicieni  stock  of  natural  jjood  sense  and  ptac- 
'  tical  ittforination,  sot  to  be  made  the  dupe  of  sophistry  and  chicane. 
He  was  always  in  his  place,  and  rcndy  to  do  hia  duty.  If  a  false- 
hood was  stated,  he  contradicted  it  inW-intly  in  a  few  plain  words: 
if  ao  aa  of  injustice  was  palliated,  it  excited  his  contempt ;  if  it  was 
justified,  it  roused  hia  indignation :  he  retorted  a  mean  insinuatioa 
with  manly  spirit,  and  never  shrunk  from  a  frank  avowal  of  his  senti- 
ments. He  presented  a  petition  or  complaint  SEaiosl  some  particular 
grievance  belter  than  any  one  else  I  ever  saw.  Hia  mvincr  scented 
neither  to  implicate  him  in  the  truih  of  the  charge,  nor  to  signify  a 
wish  to  diaclaim  it  beforehand.  He  was  merely  the  organ  through 
■which  any  alleged  abuse  of  power  might  meet  the  public  ear,  and  he 
either  answered  or  redressed,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case  upon 
inquiry.  In  short,  he  vnt  the  rcpresenutivc  of  the  spontaneous,  un- 
SDphisiicaied  sense  of  the  English  people  on  public  men  and  public 
1  weasutes. 
would  say,  •  I'tut  is  just 


E.     Any  plain,   well-meaning   man,  on   hearing   him  speak. 
lay,  •  '1  hat  is  just  what   I   think ' ;  or  from  obscrifing  his 
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'aUlicr,  would  $ay,  'Thic  it  jut  wh*t  I  feel.*  He  wu  aot  oth» 
wJM  a  powerful  iu-tuter  of  an  accompliibed  speaker.  He  could  M 
iiMiter  a  gencr&l  ticw  of  any  subject,  or  get  up  a  set  ipeedi  wiili 
effect.  Ooe  or  two  that  I  heard  him  make  (particularly  ooe  «b  liw 
Prtoceu  of  Walc«  and  the  lituatioa  of  her  aflairt  in  1 813,  ia  wliick 
he  grew  pathetic)  verc  complete  Faitgtci.  He  could  puli  down  beact 
than  he  could  build  up.  The  trritstion  of  conttact  contradiction  *■ 
atctuary  to  hit  hill  po«aeMion  of  himself: — ^ive  htm  'ample  nope 
and  rergc  enough,'  and  he  lo«  hi*  way.  He  lUck  dote  to  the  ikait 
of  MiRittry,  bui  he  was  not  <]uaiified  to  onginate  or  bhag  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  any  great  political  moremcot.  Hi*  eatfawiaiB 
ran  away  with  hia  judgmcni,  and  waa  not  iacitd  by  cqoal  povera  at 
reaMning  or  invagination.  He  wa*  a  languioc,  hi£h-«pintcd  nun,  but 
not  a  man  of  genius,  or  a  deep  thinker ;  and  hia  ^rtitude  failed  lun, 
when  tlie  Unt  Caut  blow  was  given  to  himiclf  and  his  party.  He 
could  not  have  diawnup  so  ablea  political  ttatement  as  Mr.  Bro^hinj 
but  he  would  have  more  personal  adherenta  in  the  House  of  Commofts, 
Sm  he  was  himiclf  the  adherent  of  a  cause. 

Mr.  Ticrney  is  ccruinly  a  better  apcaiker  and  a  clcTercr  nan. 
But  he  can  never  m.ike  s  leader  for  want  of  earentnen.  He  has 
no  Quixotic  caUiusiasm  in  himaclf ;  much  Icsa  any  to  apare  (01  his 
followers.  He  caret  nothing  (or  accm*  to  care  tMthbg)  about  1 
question ;  hut  he  is  impatient  of  abturdity,  and  has  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  ihc  understanding*  of  his  opponents.  Sharpcnctl  by  bis 
spleen,  nothing  encapet  hia  acuteneu.  He  makes  fine  aport  for  the 
spectators.  He  takes  up  Lord  Casilcreagh's  blaoders,  and  Mr. 
\  aasiturt's  no-meinings ;  and  retorts  them  00  thnr  bead*  in  the  finest 
ctvle  of  execution  imaginable.  It  ia  like  being  present  on  a  Sfarave- 
Tuesday,  and  seeing  a  set  of  mitchierous  wifecling  boys  throvng  at 
a  brace  of  cocks,  and  breaking  their  ahin*.  Mr.  Ticrney  always 
brings  down  hit  man  :  hut  beyond  this  you  feel  no  confidence  in  him ; 
you  take  no  interest  in  his  movements  but  as  he  is  instrumental  ia 
annoying  other  people.  He  (to  all  appearance)  lias  no  grext  point 
to  carry  himoclf,  and  no  wish  to  be  thought  to  have  any  important 
principle  at  si»ke.  He  is  by  much  too  sincere  for  a  hypocrite,  but 
IS  not  enough  In  carneit  for  a  parlianncntary  leader.  Foi;  uthcn  to 
sympailii&e  with  you,  you  must  fiTBt  sympathise  with  ihem.  When 
Mr.  Whilhread  got  up  to  kpeak,  you  t'clt  an  inu-tea  in  whai  he  wai 
going  to  say,  in  the  success  of  his  srgumcols:  when  you  hear  that 
Mr.  Tiemcy  is  on  his  tegs,  you  feel  that  you  shall  be  amused  with  an 
admirable  display  of  dexterity  and  talent,  but  are  nearly  indifferent  aa 
to  the  result.  You  look  on  as  at  an  exhihittoit  of  extraordinary  tkiU 
in  fencing  or  prisc-lighling. 
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Of  nil  those  who  h>vt  for  »omt  yun  put  aspired  by  turn*  to  be 
leadera  of  the  Oppositioo,  Mi.  Ponaonby  wns  die  pcison  wbo  )iad  the 
fewcit  pTctmiiioii*.  He  wai  a  lilcmt  aij-ucT.  He  tffecicd  great 
u^city  and  judgmeni,  :ind  referred  erery  thinj;,  in  a  summAry  waVi 
to  i.hic  priociplea  of  cotnnian  sentCt  aad  the  rcaaoa  of  the  ca^e.  He 
3boiin<le<l  in  truUmt.  which  irtdom  go  far  in  deciding  disputable 
points.  He  generally  reduced  the  whole  range  of  the  debate  into  the 
rATTOW  compius  of  a  sclf-eridcnt  piopoaitioa : — to  make  nirc  of  his 
object,  he  began  by  taking  thp  tjueition  for  granted,  and  neceisarily 
filled  when  he  came  to  the  particular  application.  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  niaxini,  that  he  who  proves  coo  much,  proves  nolhioE.  His 
turn  of  obtervaiion  was  legal,  not  acute:  his  manner  was  ary.  but 
his  blows  wrrt!  not  hiird  :  his  festures  were  flsc  on  hk  face,  and  his 
arguments  did  not  stand  out  from  the  question.  He  mij;ht  have  been 
a  tolerable  special -pleader,  but  he  was  a  bad  orator,  and.  I  think,  a 
worse  politician.  Any  one  who  arf;ue<i  on  strict  logical  grounds  tnust 
be  prepared  to  go  all  lengths,  or  he  will  be  tuic  to  be  defeated  at 
every  step  he  takes:  but  the  gentlcmaa's  principles  wcic  of  a  icry 
cautious  and  temporising  cast.  I  have  seen  him,  more  than  once,  give 
himself  great  airs  over  those  who  took  more  {general  views  of  the 
subject:  i>nd  he  was  very  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  ssaociatcs,  with 
whom  he  would  condescend  to  act. 

Mr.  Ponsonby's  style  of  speaking  was  neither  instructive  nor  enter- 
taining. In  this  respect,  it  was  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Grattii:n'8,  whicb 
waii  both.  To  see  ihe  latter  make  one  of  hii  promised  motions  OQ 
Catholic  Gmancipation,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordiiiary  exhilMtiont, 
both  boiiilyand  mental,  which  could  possibly  be  witnessed.  You  saw 
a  little  oddly -compacted  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  large  head  and  features, 
— such  at  they  give  to  pasteboard  masks,  or  stick  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Punch  in  ihc  puppet-show, — rolling  about  like  a  Mandaiia — uwiog 
the  air  with  his  whole  body  from  head  to  foot,  sweeping  the  Soor 
with  a  roll  of  parchment,  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  and  throwing 
hit  legs  and  arms  about  like  the  branches  of  trees  tossed  by  the  wind : 
— every  now  and  tlien  striking  the  table  with  impaiieni  vehemence, 
and,  in  a  sharp,  slow,  nasal,  gutteral  tone,  dr;iwling  out,  with  due 
emphasis  and  discretion,  a  set  of  little  smart  antithetical  sentences,— 
al!  ready-cut  and  dry.  polished  and  pointed  i — that  seemed  oi  if  they 
•would  lengthen  out  in  euccession  to  the  crack  of  doom.'  Allitrra- 
lions  were  tacked  to  all  iterations, — inference  was  dove-tajled  into 
inference, — and  the  whole  derived  new  brilliance  and  piqu:mcy  from 
the  contiaBt  it  presented  to  the  urcouthneis  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
monotony  of  his  delivery.  His  were  compositions  that  would  have 
done  c^iially  well  to  be  said  or  snog.     Tbe  rhyme  wna  placed  at  the 
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beginning  ioatrad  of  the  end  of  Mch  line ;  be  shirpeoecl  ib«  mck  oo 
the  wimd,  and  clenched  on  argument  by  correBpooomg  letteri  of  tte 
alptubct.  It  must  be  confciicd,  that  there  wis  lonicthia];  mcxf 
aa  well  w  alluring,  in  this  «ylc.     After  the  fir«  aurptisc  nod  ^^ 

eflcct  b  over,  and  the  deputed  champion  of  his  couBtry'a  catuie  goei 
Od  rin^g  the  changes  ua  '  the  Iriitb  rco{>Ic  utd  the  Irish  Pailiuncni' 
^-cn  *[hc  Guinen  .itid  ihc  Cullows,'  an  the  ulcimatc  resouicea  a 
the  English  govern  meni,— on  'mininerial  miBmanagemeat,  and  priti- 
tt%td  proQi£icy,' — we  begin  to  feel  that  there  »  Dotbiog  m  tbc« 
quaint  and  aflcctcd  rerbal  coincidences  more  nearly  allied  to  truth 
tJiui  &leehood : — there  it  a  warn  of  dircaneu  and  Bttnplict^  in  thn 
w)r|>ed  and  carbted  atyle ;  and  our  allctttOA  ii  drawn  off  from  ibt 
importance  ufthc  subject  by  a  diower  of  epigrammatic  coocriti,  nd 
fanciful  phraseology,  in  which  (he  orator  chutes  to  veil  it.  It  B 
hardly  enough  to  *ay,  in  defence  of  thit  imgle  of  word*,  (as  welt  u 
of  the  orcrstrained  hyperbolical  tone  of  declanuition  which  accooi- 
paoies  it)  that  <  it  is  a  ciutom  of  Ireland.' '  The  tame  objectioo  aij 
DC  made  to  it  in  point  of  taatc  that  has  been  made  to  the  old-faahioaedt 
obsolete  practice  of  cutting  trees  into  the  shape  of  arin<baira  and  pa- 
cocks,  or  to  that  style  of  landsupe-gardening,  where 

*  Grove  nod*  to  grovr.  each  illty  hat  a  brother. 
Ami  half  the  platfocm  Ju«  rdlecli  the  other — * 

and  I  am  afraid  that  this  objection  cannot  be  got  over*  it  Imt,  m 
this  side  the  water.' 

The  belt  Irish  tpeaker  I  ever  heard  (indeed  the  best  jpeaker  vitbooi 
any  exception  whatever)  is  Mr.  Plunkett ;  who  followed  Mr.  Oraou 
in  one  m  the  debutes  on  the  Catholic  question  above  atlodcd  to. 
The  contrast  was  not  a  little  striking  ;  and  it  was  certainly  in  favour 
of  Mr.  PItmkett.  Hit  style  of  workmanihip  was  tnore  manly  ud 
more  masterly.  There  were  oo  little  Gothic  omaiDenis  or  fimtaadc 
excrescences  to  catch  and  break  the  attention:  no  (juainmcss,  witticom. 
or  conceit.     RoubilHac,  after  being  abroad,  taid,  that  *  what  he  had 

' '  l.ib«t1y  ii  ■  cuKom  of  England,*  laid  i  Member  of  CongTcM  ;  who  wn  mi  alw 
td  be  of  opinion,  tint  il  ii  a  oiftH  «rc  ktin^tJ  in  lii  b-MrJ  tioM  tlu  thtrvama, 

*I  b]r  no  mnm  with  to  prtcluile  Mr.  Phillipi  from  trying  uuiuallj  to 
mttirsliu  hi>  (ivourile  mndi  ol  cntorji  at  witrrinjf'plscti  in  (hit  rauntry,  er  ia 
B**nt<lk*l  Sociellei  htlil  ii  iht  F.iypllsri'hilt,  ntirrc  it  !•  nut  out  of  thmoxi. 
He  tatj  there  luuic  h<*  htircra,  with  tricil  inipuitily,  ihil  Dr.  Fraok-lin**  ortks- 
deiy  w»  never  cilli^  in  4u<tlion ;  tai  nnk  Moki  mil  Mihomit  tajctbtT  as  tnc 
prcpheu,  (t)]r  viituc  of  tlic  ti.'it  IcitEr  of  tbeir  nimii]  In  cppmiiiaa  m  ibe  biiddit| 
aF  Paine  mil  Prievtly,  vtiD  go  togctbcl  ft>i  tbe  lainc  riai<in  — 

Like  Juno's  Swini,  link'<]  iii<I  inirpiiattlr. 
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K?n  thtn  made  hi*  own  work  in  WeMniiniter  AMwy  loolc  like 
tobacco-pjpcf.'  You  had  Bomcthin];  of  the  came  con  of  feeling  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Grattao'a  aiti^cial  and  (littcicd  Kyle,  after  hearing 
Mr.  Plunkett't  defence  of  iht  tame  side  of  the  qtiestion.  He  went 
■trait  forward  to  bis  end  with  a  foccc  c^ual  to  hit  rapidity.  He 
removed  all  obiuiclea,  ag  he  advanced.  He  OTcrturocd  Mr.  Banki 
with  hit  right-hand,  and  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  with  hta  leh — the  one 
on  a  chrooologic^l  <iacitioii  of  the  Concoidu,  and  the  other  a  to  the 
origin  of  the  Corjioration  and  Test  Acts.  One  wonders  how  they 
ever  got  up  again,  or  trusted  tliemselveti  on  a  ground  of  inattCT-offact 
cTei  after.  Mr.  Secretory  Pccic  did  not  offer  to  ptit  htnucif  in  hit 
way.  No  pari  of  the  subject  could  come  amiss  to  him — history,  law, 
coaitituiionai  principle,  cofumon  feeling,  local  prejudices,  general 
theory, — all  wai  alike  within  hit  reach  and  hi*  controul.  Having 
■citlcd  one  point,  he  paued  on  to  another,  carrying  his  hearers  with 
him  :— it  was  as  if  he  knew  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  {jucstion, 
and  wat  anxioui  to  impart  his  knowledge  without  any  deiire  of  shining, 
Tlicrc  was  no  affectation,  no  effort,  but  ci^ual  c.i«c  and  earnestness. 
Hvcry  thing  was  brought  to  bear  that  could  answer  his  purpose,  and 
there  was  nothing  supcrAuaus.  His  eloi^uence  swept  along  like  a 
liyer* 

*  Without  o'erflowiog,  full.* 

Every  step  told  :  every  ftentcncc  went  to  account,  1  cannot  say  ihlt 
there  wus  any  thing  very  profound  or  original  in  argument,  imposing  !n 
imagination,  or  impaisiontrd  in  sentiment,  in  any  part  of  this  addrccs — 
but  It  was  throughout  impiegnated  with  as  much  thought,  ioiagisAtion 
and  passion  as  the-  House  would  be  likely  to  understand  or  lympatliitc 
with.  It  acted  like  a  loadmone  to  the  feelings  of  the  House;  and 
the  speaker  raised  their  cnihusi,)sm,  and  curried  their  convictions  a« 
(ar  as  he  wished,  or  as  it  was  practicable.  The  cCcct  was  extra- 
ordinary: the  iinjiretnon  grew  stronger  from  first  to  last.  No  one 
stirred  the  whole  time,  and,  at  the  end,  the  lobbies  were  crowded 
with  members  going  up  stairs  and  saying,  '  Well,  this  is  a  speech 
worth  going  without  one's  dinner  to  hear,'  (Oh,  unequivocal  testi- 
mony of  applause!)  *  there  ha*  been  nothing  like  this  since  the 
time  of  Fox,'  etc.  For  mpcIT,  I  never  heard  any  other  speech  thai 
I  would  have  given  three  farthings  to  have  made.  It  did  not  make 
die  same  figure  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day ;  for  it  was  but 
indiScrenily  reported,  owing  to  the  cxtreitie  fluency  with  which  ii 
was  delivered.  There  w.is  no  boggling,  no  iiraggling,  irrelevant 
matter; — ycu  could  not  wa.it  for  him  at  the  end  of  a  long  parentheus, 
and  go  on  with  your  tcpon  as  if  nothing  had  happened  in  Uic  inwrval, 
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as  ii  iometiniH  the  cate,  * — and  bcaldet,  for  the  reuon  above 
it  was  a  Bp»ch  better  caJcnlated  to  atrike  in  tke  hearins  ibu  tt« 
pcruul ;  for  thouf>h  it  wu  filly  up  to  the  tone  of  the  Hoosei  itit 
pDblic  mind  can  brar  itroager  meats.  Another  such  kpepch  mnld 
have  decided  the  question,  ind  nude  the  dtfTerence  of  foar  vou*  bl 
which  it  wiu  loct.  While  the  impmiioo  wai  fr»h  in  the  mtMd,  It 
wu  noi  cjty  for  any  one,  prctcndiog  in  hoKstv.  to  look  hin  nrtjb- 
boor  in  the  face  and  vote  againM  the  motion.  But  Mr-  Pluokcet^  in 
tbe  taeta  time,  tailed  ibr  iicluid.  Any  one  who  can  speak  M  he 
OB,  ind  is  a  friend  to  hit  own,  or  any  other  country,  ought  not  to  let 
the  pretent  men  retain  their  scau  six  mootba  longer.  Nothtog  btf 
tbe  will  i*  wutiag. — The  ability,  I  will  venture  to  tay,  is  there. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Lord  C^ercagh — that  ipouier  withou 
beginning,  middle,  or  end — who  has  not  an  idea  in  his  bead,  nor  a 
word  to  say  for  hinuelf'— who  carriei  the  HoBtc  of  Coramotu  bj  hn 
manner  alooc — who  bows  and  amilrs  asscni  and  diiKDl — who  maka 
a  dangling  proposition  of  his  perwo,  and  is  himself  a  droopinj;  6gan 
of  ipec<b— what  ihall  1  tay  ol  thit  inanimate  autoinatoa  i  Nothmc! 
For  what  can  be  aaid  of  him  ? 


-«Xce^H 

rraraci.         ' 


'Come  then,  exprtnivc  siltncc,  muse  bis  pfatae.'* 

Neither  have  I  any  thing  to  say  of  the  style  of  eloauence 
Alderman  Wood,  or  Mr.  Waitfiraan,  or  Sir.  W.  Curtis- 
ihat  the  latter  always  appears  to  me  a  very  fit  and  lively  rcprcscno- 
livc  of  the  good  living,  drinking,  and  eating  of  the  city.  This  U  ba 
reaaooablc.  The  bodin  of  the  city,  not  th«r  miodi,  should  be  repre- 
seotcd.  A  large  turtle  in  the  Haute  (with  a  pioxy  to  the  ininiflcf ) 
would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well- 
Mr.  Wilberforce  ii  a  speaker  whom  it  is  difficnlt  to  class  cttber 
with  ministers  or  oppoutioo.  H»  character  and  his  pretensions  ate 
altogcihcr  equivocal.  He  is  a  man  of  some  ability,  and,  ai  one  time, 
had  conMdorahlc  influence.  He  is  what  might  be  called  *a  avetf 
speaker ' :  his  silver  voice  floats  uiul  glides  up  and  down  in  tbe  air,  ai 

*  Th«  btil  (ptcchci  in  the  wont  rrfonti,  tbe  worn  ire  maCe  better  thsA  tiMy 
are.     They  both  (tad,  a  convcnirnl  neinp4per  levrl, 

*  Hit  Laiilship  it  laiil  la  speak  Ffcni^h  wlih  m  liilk  huiuiioi)  h  be  4aM  ba 
nilive  toDgue  ;  sdJ  once  luaJc  >  tpcEcl)  in  thtt  UntuiKi  to  the  Ccotrrw  (or  thttw 
kuurt  vrithoul  intenuptiun.  Tlit  icDtinicntt.  m  atty  be  turc,  wcic  not  EncUth. 
Or  (rat  jl  on  ttitt  MOiion  ihit  Princv  Tilljmtiil  mflr  hia  abMwatiox,  'thai 
*pr«ch  wi«  [ivea  to  mln  to  eancMl  his  lhoa|hl(J'  1  caoaot  spec  with  Mr. 
Hobhouse  in  hit  eomplimrnl  to  (he  ripmijon  which  lubey  ha*  pivn  n  LsrJ 
CiltlcfUKh't  r^ce  in  Che  iisii.'anJ  iiKU'e  of  him  in  the  pictuie  of  ihe  Coscros. 
Aa  old  cUnicil  friend  uf  Mr.  Htibhouic't  wduIu  hare  tupplifd  >  better  biierpreU. 
lion  of  it.  But  [  ia  not  thbk  the  French  irttti  km  ioat  bit  Lordship  jntticr. 
Hit  (««tunt  art  nurked,  but  the  uprcHioa  it  doimui. 
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■fit  was  avoitling  cvciy  occiuion  of  offaioe,  and  doilging  the  tiuntion 
through  iu  Tarious  avenue*  o{  tcaon  and  inlcrrM. 

'  In  rnun)-  a  winding  bout 

Of  melting  loftneii  long  drawn  nm.' 

There  i«  a  linical  flexibility  of  purpose,  and  a  cautious  curiosity  of 
reiearch,  that  wouEd  pite  jrou  in  pain  for  him,  if  the  want  of  proper 
■df-reipcct  did  not  ukc  away  all  common  feilow-fccling.  His 
■traiagCRU  are  to  over-wrought  that  you  wish  them  to  fail :  his 
evnBloiH  are  to  slippery  and  yet  to  palpable  that  you  laugh  in  hie  face. 
Mr.  Wilbcifbrcc  »  a  nun  that  hat  alwayt  two  ttringi  to  hit  bov :  aa 
an  orator,  he  is  a  kind  of  iay-prcachcr  in  parliament.  He  is  u 
cODtiniu!  Itatvt  and  iue-iuitJ  between  character  and  conscience, 
beiwe«a  populaiity  snd  court  favour,  between  hit  loyalt]r  and  hi* 
rcli^on,  between  thii  world  and  the  next.  Is  not  this  something  like 
trying  to  serve  God  and  Mammon  i  He  is  anxious  to  stand  fair  with 
the  retiucting  part  of  the  community,  without  giving  umbrage  to  {lOwer. 
He  is  shocked  at  vice  in  low  staiioaa  : 

'  But  'tit  the  fill!  defrtadet  her  to  a  whore  i 
Let  greatncM  own  her,  and  »he  "*  mean  no  mora.' 

He  would  go  with  the  popular  cause  at  long  aa  it  waa  popular, 
and  gave  him  more  weight  than  he  loit  by  it ;  but  would  deicrc  it 
the  instant  it  became  obnoxioua.  and  that  an  obstinate  adherence  to  it 
wnie  likely  to  deprive  him  of  future  o;>pi>rt unities  of  doing  good.  He 
had  rather  be  on  the  right  side  ihaa  the  wrong,  if  he  Ioks  nothing  by 
it.  His  reputation  costs  him  nothing  i  though  he  always  lalc.es  care 
to  save  appearance*.  Hit  virtues  compound  for  his  vices  in  a  very 
amicable  manner.  Hit  humaoiiy  in  at  the  horizon,  three  thousand 
miles  off,— his  scnfility  nays  at  home,  at  the  beck  of  the  minister. 
He  unbinds  the  chains  of  Africa,  and  helps  (we  trust  without  meaning 
it  J  to  rivet  those  of  his  own  country,  and  of  Europe.  As  a  general 
truth, — (not  meaning  any  undue  application  in  the  present  instance,) 
it  to»y  be  aflirmed,  that  there  ia  not  a  more  inaignificant  as  well  as  a 
dangerous  character  crawling  between  hn>-cn  and  earth,  than  that  of 
ihc  pretended  patriot,  and  philanthropist,  who  has  not  courage  to  take 
the  plain  reward  of  vice  or  virtue — who  crouches  to  authority,  and 
yet  dreads  the  censure  of  the  world,  who  give»  a  sneaking  casting 
vote  on  the  tide  of  conscience  only  when  he  can  do  it  with  impunity, 
— or  else  throws  the  weight  of  his  reputation  into  the  scale  of  his 
interest  and  tlic  profligacy  of  Others — who  makes  an  affectation  of 
principle  a  stalking-horse  to  his  pitiful  desire  of  ditlioctioo,  and 
betrays  a  cause,  sooner  than  commit  hinuelf. 
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'Out  upon  tucb  hairfaced  fcllowthip.*  "We  have  anotbn examlt 
of  trumpery  ambiiion  m  the-  pertoo  of  Mr.  C.  Wyanei  ns 
ofRcwue,  indefatigable  ia  hit  petty  warfare  with  the  abiucv  of  pvw. 
]■  chicily  anxiou*  to  itand  well  with  tbosc  who  saoccioo  them.  H: 
interprets  the  text  liicraJty,  mn  to  do  nii  liat  good  wuty  eomt.  He  ■ 
to  fevful  of  the  imputation  of  the  leut  wrong,  that  be  wilt  new  ds 
or  let  any  one  clic  do  the  j^icsttst  ri);ht.  Svmmmmjut  jiimwj  njjn. 
hai  nertr  entered  hi«  head.  He  ii  the  dog  in  the  polittcal  aniutT: 
%  tcdmiea]  marplot.  He  lakei  a  intematic  delight  to  gtviag  a  lil  !a 
hueaemiG*,  ana  in  hampering  his  fticodt.  He  it  n  regular  whij^- 
in  00  the  tide  of  oppoiition,  to  all  thow  who  go  but  a  hain-breaibi! 
beyond  hit  prngmitical  notion*  of  ditcretiort  and  propriety.  He  Kb 
np  for  a  ralance-masier  of  the  coiuiitviioa  aodi  by  tonfting  on  b 
iwver  deviating  from  iu  erect,  perpendicular  porition,  is  sure  (o  bin  it 
overturned.  He  professei  to  he  gready  acaad.ilized  at  the  abuict  nd 
corruptions  in  our  ancient  institutiont,  which  arc  '  as  notoriooa  u  (k 
iim  at  BOon-day,*  nnd  would  have  them  rcinoved.^bac  be  ■•  mck 
more  scandali/ed  at  thoRc  indiicreet  persons  who  bring  to  tizht  aoyof 
ihew  notorious  abuses,  in  order  to  have  ibcm  remedied.  He  ■>  ontc 
angry  at  those  with  whom  he  ditTcrs  in  the  snullrst  iou  iba  a 
thote  who  differ  from  him  fofo  caU:  and  is  at  mortal  ctimity  with 
erery  aatiminiitcriol  measure  thai  is  doc  so  clojigcd  with  imbeciitr 
and  objcciioni  as  to  be  imjiraciicablc  or  absolutely  unavailing.  He  i* 
therefore  a  bad  jnrtis.nn,  nnd  doe«  little  mitchief,  only  beeaa#e  he  if 
tittle  attended  to.     Indeed,  his  voice  is  aeainst  hira. 

I  did  not  much  like  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy't  (ignilicant,  oracular  wtf 
of  laying  down  thebw  in  the  House: — his  self-important  aMumplioe 
of  second-hand  truths,  and  liis  impatience  of  cootridictioo*  m  if  be 
gave  his  time  there  to  humanity  for  nothing.  He  was  too  solemn  i 
speaker ;  a*  Oarrow  was  too  flippant  nnd  flueoL  The  latter  appetred 
to  hare  ODthiD^  to  do  hut  to  talk  nonscnte  iy  ihtjarj,  for  the  pleasure 
of  cxpoMn^  himielf  or  being  exposed  by  others.  He  might  be  sui 
to  hold  in  his  hand  a  general  retainer  for  abiurdity,  and  to  bold  bii 
head  up  in  the  pillory  of  his  own  folly  with  a  very  uaabaahed  »aA 
unblushing  gaiety  of  demeanour.  Lawyers,  at  a  general  rule,  are  the 
very  worst  speakers  in  the  House:  if  (here  are  a  (ew  oaintttl 
exceptions,  it  is  because  they  aK  not  lawyer*. 

I  cEa  not  recollect  any  other  speaker  of  importance  bai  Mr. 
Canning;  and  he  requires  a  chapter  by  himself.  Thus  then  1  would 
try  to  estimate  him — The  orator  and  the  writer  do  not  always  bcloBS 
to  the  same  class  of  intellectual  character:  oor  is  ii,  I  think,  in 
gcaeral,  fail  lo  judge  of  the  merit  of  popular  harangues  hy  redudig 
then  to  the  itaodoid  of  literary  cotnpositioDS.     Something,— 
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deal, — IB  to  be  given  to  the  MiddenneM  of  the  emergency,  the  wont  of 
prcparattoQ,  iJic  iaalanUncouB  sod  cficctual,  but  patiioR  ippeal  to  in<li«i- 
dual  chancier*,  feclingi,  xnA  crcnta.  The  speaker  hat  ln«  tlinc 
allowed  him  to  enforce  his  purpoie,  and  to  procure  the  imprenion  he 
aims  n  than  the  writer ;  lad  he  is  thcicforc  entitled  to  produce  it  by 
less  scrupulous,  by  more  obvious  ,ind  fugitive  means.  He  must  strike 
the  iron  whiJe  it  is  hot.  The  blow  miai  be  prompt  and  decisive.  He 
mu)t  mould  the  cooviciioDs  and  purposes  of  hi*  hcntcr*  while  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  passion  and  circumsiances,— m  the  glass-blower 
moulds  the  vitreouc  fluid  with  hit  liieatb.  If  he  can  talte  the  popular 
mind  by  surprise,  and  sunip  on  itt  while  warm,  the  imprcwioa 
desired,  it  ts  not  to  be  demanded  whether  the  same  means  would  have 
been  equally  succetiful  on  cool  reflection  or  after  the  most  mature 
delibcratioo.  That  it  not  tlic  ijucstioo  at  iwue.  At  a  moment's 
notice  the  expert  debater  is  Jtblc  lo  sun  some  topic,  some  view  of  a 
subject,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  He  can  suggest 
a  dextroui  cvation  of  his  adversaries'  objections,  he  knows  when  to 
seize  and  lake  advantage  of  the  impulse  of  popular  feeling,  he  is 
matter  of  the  dnzzltnj  fence  of  argument.  '  the  punto,  the  stoccado, 
the  reverso,'  tlie  shilu,  and  quirks,  and  palpable  topics  of  debate;  he 
can  wield  these  at  pleasure,  ant)  employ  them  to  advantage  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion — this  is  all  that  can  be  refjuired  of  him  ;  for  it 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  all  that  he  undertakes  to  do.  That 
another  could  bring  forward  more  wcijthty  reasons,  ofTer  more  whole- 
some advice,  convey  more  sound  and  extensive  information  in  aa 
indefinite  period,  is  nothing  to  the  purjiosei  for  all  this  wisdom  and 
knowledge  would  be  of  no  avail  in  the  supposed  circumstances  ;  the 
critical  opportunity  for  aclioo  would  be  lost,  before  any  use  coutd  be 
made  of  it.  The  one  thing  needful  in  public  speaking  it  not  to  say 
wJiat  it  best,  but  the  best  that  can  be  said  in  a  given  time,  place,  and 
circumiiance.  The  great  qualification  therefore  of  a  leader  in  debate 
(as  of  a  leader  in  fight)  is  presence  of  mind :  he  who  has  not  this, 
wants  every  thing,  and  he  who  has  it,  may  be  forgiven  alraoat  all  other 
deficiencies.  The  current  coin  of  hit  discourse*  may  be  light  and 
worthless  in  itself;  but  if  it  is  always  kept  bright  and  ready  for 
immediate  use,  it  will  pass  uoquestiooed ;  and  the  public  voice  will 
aAix  CO  his  name  the  praise  of  a  sharp-witted,  able,  fluent,  and  eloquent 
speaker.  We  'no  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose,  or  scan  his 
fiailties  in  their  brief  abode,' — the  popuJar  ear  and  ectio  of  popular 
applnutc.  What  he  says  may  be  triie,  pert,  shallow,  coniraaictoiy, 
fiilne,  unfounded,  and  sophistical ;  but  it  was  what  was  wanted  for  the 
occasion,  and  it  told  with  thoee  who  heard  it.  Let  it  stop  there, 
aad  all  is  well.     The  rest  is  I'orguticn  i  not  is  it  worth  remcnibcriog. 
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Bw  Mr.  Camteg  h»  u  01  hOk  of 
doubt  vhtn  ibc  mmt  ontorial  pirgey  caa  1 
•BMclmi  «  to  tkii  xcmlnniara  •pesdhcs  a 
inrf  ikKM\A  not  be  printed.     Whcthcr 
prrta  or  not,  tbey  have  rvidnily,  I  think, 
ffcit  cm,  10  (Mpn  or  to  nenorj.     TWy 
ire  clmr|<ibtr  with  all  itic  MMficr  fnfiaur  t£ 
They  irc  am  oecukmal  effiuioai,  bat  tec 
rUboiali:   im^rvmfihui  deeply   coficnted    snd 
of  exicmporc  ingmuity.      The  repiner  ham  heea 
mofliht  bcfofc  ili«  luckkM  obcervatioo  vhich  gi^** 
•■d  as  arjumcni  woren  ioUi  a  debate  ia  asrc  lo  br  tkr< 
flf-tnd    of  •omc    worn-cat    aoffalm    of    acveral    ycM^ 
Nk.  Cinnirig  ii  not  ao  properly  aa  orator  aa 
comjimitiiini.     Hcfoiraee*  ^withottt  much  of  tJac 
what  «Jll,  may,  or  can  be  laid  on  aomc  wcU<x)«iBMd' 
upt  t^  ■nticiMiiuo,  a  tiaane  of  rxcelleot  good  nmut  iia.  tadfcHU 
artWDita,  cuatical   (juututiona,   aod  abowy  aaaiBsit  wka^  k  a» 
trtftt,  bf  a  aon  of  rhclorical  iob-band*  to  tack  c»  to  _  . 

ebavrvation  dropped  by  aome  HoDoorabtr  Member, — aad  m  |VB 
with  folded  armi  and  aonorwui  TOice,  neither  qoickcaed  Odr  atfiM 
ndihcr  elevated  nor  deptesaed  by  the  'itw  iim't  that  now  r«ea# 
one  «ide,  or  are  tww  cctiocd  from  the  other ; ' — dcvct  dmnad  ■• 
Uu|lili)it  tucty,  never  hurried  into  toeontro)>blc  pMMoa — 13  ki 
ragulariy  driirrrrd  in  ihe  courac  of  tkr  aame  namber  of  bom  ef  it 
lalwur  of  weeki  and  montha.     To  Ihote  who  are  in  tbe  McreC  af  # 
*ru  of  drhaiiiig,  who  are  verwd  in  the  complicated  tactic*  of  fai» 
merjUfy  ton  imon- place,    there  i*    notbine   very   mygiiuwa  la  *i 
procMi, though  ii  Runlet  thcuninitiaied.    Tkeflumcy,  thr  iiii»iiaMi 
the  vnitiiprceMhlr,  imi>Mtng  nyle  of  hU  elocMion,— •  »wt^i«t  Jw 
with  aullen  roar,'  like  the  aitcrnatc  oacitlatioD  of  a  iiiiiibilaMi     Awt 
of  being  ihiowii   off  hii  balance — ocrcr  tmating  hiin^f  wA  di 
mtlkft  iltlection  of  tone  or  maooer  from  the  impolae  of  the  nawati 
•^11  ^rw  that  ihe  ipcaker  rclica  on  the  tenacnuaoeaa  of  hia  memty. 
not  on  the  qutckneta  and  fcrEilily  of  hia  inreniion.      Mr.  Caaai^  1 
apprellCBd,  never  aniwered  a  tpeech  :  he  answer*,  or  afTecta  to  miair 
•one  obaerration  in  a  apeecb,  and  then  manufactures  a  long  tiraJf  «■ 
of  hia  own  <  mother -wit  and  ana  v>tii-titov/n  Wforr.*      He  r^  ■ 
orinion,  m  aehool-bovi  cap  «rtei }  and  geta  op  hit  oranUar  retyooati, 
■a    Hldrophel  and   Whackum  did  their*,  by  hariog   met    wtth  Ida 
ciMtoaMff*  of  old.     Prom  that  lime  he  tias  the  debate  entirely  in  hi 
own  hands,  and  excicites  over  it  *  tole  aovereign  away  asd  aMIM^ 
dom.'     One  nf  iheic  ipontaneoita  meehaaical  aaU)««  of  faia  reac«tha 
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vohmtarj  played  on  a  barfcl-organ :  it  is  n  kind  of  Panhirmonic 
diiplay  of  wit  and  wisdom — such  as  Mr.  Canning  poMcescs !  The 
Miiplcu  icorea  of  his  mind  an  unfolded  to  clictr  inmont  Kource — the 
clonic  lore,  \hv  historic  page,  tlie  philosophic  doubt,  the  t»oe  rc]>ly, 
the  sprifjhtly  aJiusioo^thc  dclicai«  irony,  the  h^ppy  curnidg  of  a  period 
or  insinuation  of  a  paragraph  with  scnaiorial  dignity  and  Oiidian 
grace — are  all  here  concocted,  nudied,  leviied,  varmshrd  over,  till 
the  sense  aches  at  their  glossy  beauty  and  stclcens  at  hopeless  peiTcc- 
tioD.  Our  modern  orator's  thoughts  have  been  dcdarecf  by  some  to 
have  all  the  elegance  of  the  anti<)ue ;  I  should  %Sf,  they  bare  only  the 
fragility  and  smoothness  of  plaster-east  copies! 

If  I  were  compelled  to  characterize  Mr.  Canniog's  style  by  a 
MDgle  trait,  I  should  say  that  he  is  a  mete  jtaradiit  in  *erte  or  prott. 
in  reasoning  or  in  wit.  He  transpoiet  BTguracRts  as  he  docs  images, 
ud  makes  sophi^lry  of  the  one,  and  burleiquc  of  the  other.  '  Wliat  's 
■erious,  he  turns  to  farce.'  This  is  perhaps,  not  art  in  him,  so 
much  a«  nature.  The  ^cific  levity  of  his  mind  canKcs  it  to  sulMitt 
best  in  the  rariJicd  atmosphere  of  indiiFcrcncc  and  aconi ;  it  attaches 
most  interest  and  importance  to  the  slight  and  worthlcsi.  There  is 
a  striking  wane  of  solidity  and  keeping  in  thin  person's  character.  The 
frirolouai  the  equivocal*  is  his  acliKht — the  clement  in  which  he 
spcftksi  and  writes,  and  has  his  being,  as  an  orator  and  poet.  By 
applying  to  low  and  contemptible  objects  the  language  or  ideas  which 
have  been  anpiopriatcd  to  high  and  swelling  coatcmplalioas,  he 
reduces  the  latter  to  the  same  paltry  level,  or  renders  the  former 
doubly  ridiculous.  On  the  same  principle,  or  from  not  feeling  the 
due  force  and  weight  of  dilfcrcnt  things,  as  they  aUccl  cither  the 
imaginatioD  or  the  understanding,  he  brings  the  slendcreil  and  most 
evaneKcent  analogies  to  beat  out  the  moot  important  conclusioni; 
establishes  some  fact  in  history  by  giving  it  the  form  of  an  idle  inter- 
rogation, like  a  schoolboy  declaiming  on  he  knows  not  what ;  and 
thinks  to  overturn  the  fixed  sentiment  of  a  whole  people  by  an  tnier- 
jectioa  of  surprise  at  what  he  known  lo  be  tnurotdable  and  unanswer- 
able. There  is  aonc  of  the  gravity  of  the  sutesinant  of  the  cDtliuaiasni 
of  the  patriot,  the  tmpatieni  zeal  of  the  panizan,  in  Mr.  Canning. 
We  distingnish  through  the  disgoiie  of  pompous  declamation,  or  the 
affectation  of  personal  consequence,  only  the  elegant  itiflcr,  the 
thoughtless  epigrammatiit,  ipTcadLog  '  a  windy  fan  of  painted  pluinei,* 
to  catch  the  breath  of  populir  appJausc,  or  to  flutter  in  the  tainted 
breeze  of  court-favour.  'As  those  same  plumes,  so  seems  be  vaio 
and  lighli' — never  applying  hit  h.ind  to  useful  action,  or  his  mind  to 
sober  truth.  A  thing  s  being  evident,  is  to  him  a  reason  for  attempting 
to  {aluiy  it ;  its  being  right  is  a  rcawo  foe  suaiiung  ctciy  ocrvc  u> 
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trtde  or  dffrat  it  n  sll  «vmts.  It  tmgjin  appear,  that  with  bnil' 
vcrtioD  ia  the  order  of  nature  'Trifles  light  as  air^  arc'  wb 
aiK)rrM.-)nding,  *conlinnation*  ttrong  ai  ftoofk  of  holy  writ : '  adht 
winki  nnd  thuti  hit  apprchcnnon  up  to  thr  mon  solcma  and  flMO» 
(out  cnitha  ai  ero«a  and  rulgai  crrots.  His  political  creed  it  etm 
entirely  fanciful  and  (icctiii>ui  texture — a  kind  of  moral,  rdiginit 
political,  nnd  Mmcimpntal///i^r/.4Dori:  or  it  is  nude  up  of  mooKn* 

frctcxte,  and  idle  shadow*,  and  sparum  thcariesi  aoa  modL-alai^ 
lencc  ht»  grayest  reasoning*  hare  very  much  an  air  of 
irony  ;  and  it  might  •omvtimet  almon  be  Kutpccied  that,  hy  h» 
loDK,  and  un;;v^rdcd  •opbisnu,  he  mcast  to  abandan  the  TcryeaK 
he  pfofewci  lo  magnlly  and  extol.*  It  ii  indeed,  his  boait,  hit  pri^i 
bii  pleature.  *to  makt  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  whicli  it 
docs  with  the  pcttncss  of  a  »chool4>oy  and  the  effrootcry  of  a  pr»- 
tiiute:  he  asiumes  indecent  pociuies  in  the  debatCt  coofoundi  ihc 
trase  of  rt^ht  nnd  wrong  by  his  licentious  disregard  of  botb,  p«> 
hoDcity  out  of  countraaacc  by  the  familiarity  of  his  proposals,  ouko 
a  jrst  of  principle, — '  ukci  the  rose  from  the  fair  forehead  of  ( 
Tinaout  cause,  and  plants  a  blbter  there.' 

The  House  of  Lordu  does  not  at  present  display  mncfa  of  ilx 
atiuocracy  of  taleni.  The  eccrtc  is  by  no  means  so  amusiag  ot 
draniaiic  here  aa  in  the  House  of  Comnwot.  iirrry  speaker  seam 
to  claim  hi«  privilege  of  {leerage  in  the  awful  attention  of  his  aa 
whicb  is  j^raotcd  while  there  it  any  reasonable  hope  of  a  retuni 
it  is  not  easy  to  hear  l.oid  Grenvjlle  repeat  tlie  ume  thing 
four  time*  ovcti  in  dilfcrent  words— to  listen  to  the  Mar<juii  i 
Wellcsley  who  nercr  lowers  his  voice  for  four  boura  from  chc  oat 
he  iiegiiK,  nor  uiiers  the  commonest  syllable  in  a  (one  beloir  that  a 
which   Pierre  curiei  the  Senate — Lord   Holland  might  have  otkt 

ErcicDiioDB  to  alacrity  of  mind  than  an  imprdimcnt  of  speech,  and 
.ord  Liverpool  might  introduce  less  of  the  vh  Intni^  of  oiBce  iwo 
his  oliicial  harangurs,  than  he  docs.  Lord  Kllenborough  ma  gftt 
*  in  the  extremity  of  an  oath.'  Lord  Eldon,  'hi*  face  'twixt  tori 
and  Brnilcs  conicoding,'  never  losci  his  place  or  his  temper.  It  it  a 
pity  to  see  Lord   Krskinc  sit  silent,  who  was  once  a  popular  and 

Cowcrful  speaker;  and  when  be  doct  get  up  to  speak,  you  wiah  be 
ad  said  nothing.  This  nobleman,  the  other  day,  on  IiIh  retura  R> 
Scotland  after  nn  absence  of  fifty  yean,  made  a  striking  speech  do  the 
inrtiDCtivc  and  ioditotilubtc  attachment  of  all  persona  lo  the  cocntiy 
where  they  arc  bom, — which  he  considered  as  an  innate  and  tmernng 

1  St«  hi*  ptnc£yrit  on  (]ir  lata  King,  hi*  ileffnce  ot  tht  Home  of  CaHDOBh 

■nd  hiiealflgy  «o  the  prtcticil  liberty  of  tht  Entliih  Conttitation  is  hi* Liverpoil 
Diatier  Speech. 
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priocipk  of  the  hunian  m!n<li  sod,  in  expatiating  on  the  advanlagc* 
of  palrtotitm*  argued  by  way  of  illuntiAiion,  that  if  it  were  not  for  this 
original  disprnsalion  of  Providmcc,  attachiog,  and,  as  it  w<tc,  noting 
every  one  to  the  ipot  where  he  was  bred  ard  born, — cini  »aciecy  should 
ncrcr  huvc  cxiatcdi  nor  miinkind  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
haibarouG  and  vaDdcring  way  of  life,  lo  which  they  were  in  the  lirtt 
ioMuce  addicted !  How  theie  person*  should  become  attached  by 
habit  to  places  where  it  appcarn,  from  their  vagabond  ditpositionst 
they  never  suycd  at  all,  is  an  orer-atght  of  the  speaker  which  remains 
unexplained.  On  the  tame  occasion,  the  learned  Lord,  in  order  to 
produce  an  cjfcct,  observed  that  when,  .advancing  fsithcr  nonh,  he 
should  come  lo  the  old  playground  near  his  father's  mansion,  where 
he  used  10  piay  at  ball  when  a  child,  his  icnsations  would  be  of  a  most 
affecting  description.  This  is  puNaible)  but  his  Lordship  returned 
homewards  [he  next  day,  thioking,  no  doubt,  he  had  anticipated  all 
the  sentiment  of  the  siiuacion.  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  stcry 
one  has  heard  of  Toni  Slieiidan,  who  told  bis  father  be  had  tteen 
down  lo  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit.  'Then,  you  are  a  fool,  Tom,* 
said  the  father.  '  Why  so,  Sir  f '  *  Because,'  said  the  other,  '  it 
would  have  answered  all  the  same  purpose  /«  Itavi  i<ud  ymt  Bad  bttn 
down ! ' 
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Tit  L-inJaii  Mt£^tl't.\  [Mtj,  lEizi. 

Ws  have  prclixed  to  the  present  number  an  engraved  outline  ot  this 
picture  (which  we  lioiic  wilt  be  thought  mtis&ctory],  and  we  subjoin 
the  following  description  of  it  in  the  words  of  the  Hrtint's  csutogur. 

*  ChriJt'^  yfgenjf  in  ibt  Garden. — The  manner  of  treating  this  nibject 
in  the  present  picture  lias  not  been  taken  from  the  account  of  any  one 
Apostle  [Evangelist]  in  particular,  but  from  the  united  relations  of 
the  whole  four. 

'  The  moment  selected  for  the  expression  of  our  Saviour  ie  the 
moment  when  he  accjuietccs  to  (in)  the  necessity  of  hi«  approaching 
sacrifice,  after  the  prcviouii  struggle  of  apprehension. 

"  NrvrrlJitUif,  Hot  my  <witi,  /mi  iMKt  br  dcni." 

*  It  is  wished  to  give  an  air  of  iubmtssire  tenderness,  while  a  quiver 
of  agony  still  trembles  on  his  features.  The  Apostles  are  resting  a 
tittle  behind,  on  a  tort  of  ]>aidcR-baDk  ;  St.  John  in  an  unsound  6.oix 
— Su  James  in  a  deep  sleep— St.  Teter  has  fallen  into  a  disiuilxd 
slumber  against  a  tree,  while  keeping  guard  with  hit  sword,  and  is  on 
(he  point  of  waking  at  tbc  approach  oflighu     behind  i>i.  I'cttr,  and 
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nealing  round  the  edge  of  the  htttV,  comei  thr  meui  cninri  J 
wiih  a  centurion,  (oldiefK,  and  a  crowd;  ihr  ccntarion  hM  N 
forwaid  from  hit  Mldictt  (who  are  marching  up)  to  hrak  wvi 
lorchi  wheic  Chrial  ii  retired  and  praying  {  while  .ludasi  alsriMi 
he  iniglit  be  iiirpriaed  too  luddenly,  preoes  bnck  hit  hand  to  a 
caution  and  cilcfice,  and  croncfaiog  down  hii  rajlignont  jumI  inb 
face  beneath  hia  shouldera.  be  crawls  forvtrd  like  a  recdJe  i 
prey,  hit  features  •hinitig  with  the  aoiicipMed  rapture  ot  nho 
tnschery. 

'  Ii  ii  an  iobrrcDt  fcclioit  in  hun»o  bcinga,  to  rejoice  at  the  to 
of  a  niccettful  exercUe  of  theit  own  power,  howerer  dnpii 
ditened. 

'The  Apoitlea  arc  mippOEcd  to  be  lit  by  the  glory  which  em 
from  Chrin'a  head,  and  the  crowd  by  the  torchra  and  lights  i 
them.' 

The  printed  citaloEuc  coniaiu  also  elaborate  and  able  deacrip 
of  Macbeth,  the  niunicr  of  Dematut,  and  the  judgment  of  Soioi 
which  have  been  already  before  the  public. 

We  do  not  think  Chritl'i  A}iany  in  lit  Gardtn  the  beat  Bacdl 
thii  collectjon.  nor  the  moct  strikiag  cBbn  of  Mr.  Haydon**  n 
On  the  contrary,  we  munt  lake  leave  to  la^,  that  we  can»ider  It 
compacativc  failure,  both  in  execution  nod  probable  effect.  Wed 
whether,  in  poiDt  of  policy,  the  celebrated  artitt  would  not  have 
suited  bit  reputation  and  his  ultimate  interest  tnore,  by  waiting  til 
had  produced  another  work  on  the  tame  grand  and  magaificeal  i 
as  liii  last,  instead  of  trusting  lo  the  ebb  of  popularity,  resulting  I 
the  exhibition  of  Chritt'i  Unuaoce  into  JeruulerD,  to  float 
through  the  present  acaton.  It  is  well,  it  may  be  argued,  to  I 
much  before  the  public,  since  ihcy  arc  apt  lo  forget  their  grci 
faroutilci :  but  they  are  alio  fasttdiout ;  and  it  is  safest  not  to  af 
always  before  them  in  the  ume,  or  a  less  imposing,  attitude, 
better  to  rise  ujon  them  at  every  step,  if  possible  (and  tJicre  it 
Tootn  for  improvement  in  our  artist's  productions),  to  uke  then 
•urprisc,  and  compel  admiration  by  new  and  extraordinary  exert 
— Jian  to  trust  co  their  geDctosity  or  gratitude,  to  the  liage 
remains  of  their  affection  for  old  works,  or  their  candid  constrac 
of  some  \cu  arduous  undertaking.  A  liberal  and  friendly  critic 
indeed,  declared  on  this  occasion,  diat  if  the  spnrtu  of  great  men 
lofty  Reniunes  take  delight  in  the  other  world,  in  contemplating  « 
delighted  them  in  thi«,  then  the  shades  of  Raphael,  Michael  Aoj 
and  Correggio,  can  find  no  better  employment  than  to  descend  m, 
npon  the  earth,  once  more  teeming  with  the  binh  of  high  alt, 
stand  with  hands  crossed,  and  eye*  uplifted  in  mute  woodei,  be 
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Mr.  Haydon'i  picture  of  ChriK'i  Agony  in  the  Garden,  if  we 
bclicTcil  that  the  public  tn  general  sympnthiicd  «cnou*ly  in  this  ocnti- 
ntCDtt  wc  would  not  let  a  murmur  escape  us  to  diiiurb  ii ; — the  opinioa 
of  the  world,  howerer  erroneous,  in  not  cmHy  altered  |  and  it  they 
arc  happy  in  their  ignorance*  let  them  tcDiMO  to  i — but  if  the  artiit 
himicir,  to  whom  ihia  august  complimcQi  has  brcn  paid,  should  find 
tfaf  hollowneH  of  ttich  hypc/bolic.il  commend  at  ios,  a  hint  to  him,  is 
Co  it>  cauK  in  the  prcictit  iniuacc,  may  not  be  thrown  uway.  The 
public  may,  and  man,  be  mansgcd  to  a  certain  point ;  that  it,  a  litttc 
noise,  and  bustle,  and  oificious  enthusiiuu,  ii  necessary  to  catch  their 
notice  and  fix  their  attcotioai  but  then  they  ohould  \x  left  to  »ee  for 
chcmKlTei ;  and  after  rhni,  an  artist  should  fliii]{  himself  boldly  and 
fairly  into  the  hug«  stream  of  popularity  (as  Lord  Byron  swam  across 
the  HcMespontJt  tteraming  the  tide  with  manly  heart  and  hands, 
instead  of  buoying  himself  op  with  borrowed  bloated  bladders*  and 
flimsy  newspaper  paragraphs.  When  a  man  feels  his  own  ctrengtbr 
and  the  public  conlideoce,  he  ha«  nothing  to  do  but  to  use  the  one, 
and  not  abuse  the  other.  As  his  suspncioni  of  the  lukcwarmneM  or 
backwardness  of  the  public  taste  are  removed,  his  jealousy  of  himself 
should  increase.  The  town  and  the  country  have  shown  themselves 
willing,  ca^er  p^ttuni  of  Mr.  Haydon's  at  mume: — he  ought  to  feel 
particular  obligniioos  ntit  to  inTiic  them  by  sound  of  tnimpci  and  beat 
oF  drum  to  in  inferior  entertainment  i  but,  like  our  advertising;  friendf 
MattbeWBt  compau  '  sea,  earth,  and  air,'  to  keep  up  the  eclat  of  his 
first  and  overwhelming  ataui/l  So  much  for  advice;  now  to 
cntidsm. 

We  have  said,  thni  we  tcE.itd  the  present  jierfonwince  na  a  com- 
parative failure:  and  our  rrasoQiarebrieHyacKl  plainly  these  following : 
— First,  this  picture  is  inferior  in  size  to  those  that  Mr.  Haydon  has 
of  late  yearn  pointed,  and  it  w  far  a  falling-ofT.  It  does  nut  fill  a 
given  tiipufateii  space  in  the  world's  eye.  It  does  not  occupy  one 
aide  of  a  great  room.  It  is  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  only  twelve 
feet  by  nine,  inntedd  of  nineteen  by  sixteen;  vid  that  circumstaocc 
tells  against  it  with  the  unenlightened  many,  and  with  the  judicious 
few.  One  great  merit  of  Mr.  Haydon's  pinureti  ts  their  size. 
Reduce  him  within  oaiTOw  limits,  and  you  cut  o)f  h^ilt"  his  resources. 
His  gcniu*  is  gigantic.  He  1*  of  the  race  of  Bfobiiign;ig,  and  not  of 
Ltlhput.  He  can  mana(;e  a  ^'"0"!^  better  than  a  tingle  figure ;  he 
can  manage  ten  groupcs  bc«cr  than  one.  He  bestrides  hia  art  like  a, 
Colossus.  The  mote  you  give  him  to  do,  tJ*c  better  he  does  it. 
Ardour,  energy,  boundless  ambition,  are  the  categories  oE  his  miod, 
the  springs  of  his  enterprises.  He  only  asks  '  ample  room  and  verge 
enough.'     Vaatncss  does  not  coafouoa    him,  dimculty  rouses   him, 
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imponitMtity  ti  ttie  dement  ta  viricb  lie  glorie*.  H«  doa  aS  (» 
crtiitatr  hi>  powrt*  io  a  liaglc  poiatT  but  expands  tfaem  te  t^  tfsK 
circumference  of  hJa  ivbjcct,  vitb  tncrcMiag  inpcxn*  and  n|B^ 
Hr  muii  move  greu  mutci,  be  iQiut  combiDe  extmnr  JPinn^  '^ 
muit  hire  itriking  eoDUasti  uul  liomioai,  be  moM  have  aQ  Mm  a 
clurkctcit  4nd  exprewioni ;  thcK  be  hnnies  over,  and  dasbe*  b  wk 
a  decided,  undmrBCtnl  hwd  i^^et  Inn  to  Bimh  any  one  of  tfcoc  ■ 
as  euct  perfection,  to  make  *a  hud,  an  ear,  aa  eyc^*  that,  ia  Ar 
wordi  »f  an  old  poet*  (hall  be  '  wortli  iin  hittorjr*'  aad  bia  aowcr  a 
e.     Hu/orrr  »  in  motion,  not  io  re*t :  in  compEcatim  and  adds 


fftoe. 


Ati 


effectt,  not  in  tinipUcitjr,  uibilet^,  aixl  aidleM  fefinetneac. 
wai  nid  in  the  Edinburgh  Rericw,  Mr.  Haydoo't 
miKcrty  iketchn; — tbcy  ate  not,  m  it  wai  aaid   ia 
Magazine,  fictihed   minltivrv  pictures.      We  otindvea  tliaaght  ike 
Chritl  in  the  triumphant  Entry  ioto  Jeruukm,  the  IcMC  maccMmti 
pan  of  ibii  much  admirnl  picture:  but  there  it  was  laat,  or  fconr 
along  in  a  crowd  of  bold  and  batj  figuret,  in  nried  or  violent  aetiML 
Here  H  i»,  not  only  the  prtocipalt  bat  a  toliunr,  aad  alnwat  tht  mIj 
imporlant  Rgure:  ii  it  thrown  in  one  corner  of  the  pictare  Skti 
dpn  in  a  painter'*  room ;  the  attitude  it  much  likr  ttill-Iife : 
cxcrewion  if  (in  our  deliberate  judgment)  lirtlc**,  feeble, 
neither  cxprc&iing  tlic  agony  of  grief,  nor  the  iiiuraiih  of  faUb  a^ 
rcaignzuon  over  it.     It  may  be,  we  are  wrong:  but  if  so.  we  caaan 
help  it.    It  it  evident,  however,  that  this  head  is  painted  oo  a  didenoi 
principle  from  that  of  the  Christ  Iiiit  year.     It  is  wnn^ht  with  cart, 
and  efCD  with  preciiiort.  in  the  more  detailed  outlines :  hut  It  ia  tiinid, 
without  relief,  and  without  cffea.     The  colour  of  the  wbote  6gat 
is,  as  if  it  had  liven  Hiiicarcd  orcr,  and  neutralized,  with  some  chalky 
tint.     It  does  nut  stand  out  from  the  canvas,  etiiier  in  the  geoenl 
masses,  or  in  the  nicer  inllection*  of  the  muulet  and  Bur&cc  of  the 
skin.     It  has  a  veil  over  it,  not  a  glory  round  it.     We  ought,  ia 
jufltice,  to  add,  tfaut  a  black  and  white  copy  (we  understand  I^  s 
young  lady)  of  the  hrnd  of  Christ  hai  a  more  dedded  and  nier 
apfHROt  character.     To  what  can  this  anomaly  be  owi&g?     I*  it 
that  Mr.  Haydon's  conception  and  drawing  of  character  li  good,  bat 
that  his  mastery  in  this  retpect  leaves  him,  when  he  resigns  rhe  port- 
crayon {  and  that,  instead  of  giving  additional  force  and  Wauty  to  tJic 
variaiiooi  of  form  and  expression,  by  the  aid  of  colour  and  icai  light 
and  shade,  he  only  rmutigfi  them  over  with  the  pencil,  and  leaves  the 
indicgtionf  of  truth  and  feeling  more  imperfect  than  he  found  tilem  ? 
Wc  believe  tlini  Mr.  Hjydon  generally  copies  from  nature  only  with 
his  pori-crayon;    and  paint*   from  conjecture  or  fancy.      If  to,  it 


would  account  for  what  wc  have  hctc  coosidcred  a*  a  diiivculty, 
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ha**  rctuon  to  believe  that  the  old  paiiiicM  copied  form,  coloar, — 
tvcry  thing,  to  the  lut  tyUabIc, — from  oalutc.  Indeed,  wc  biiTc 
Ken  two  of  ttie  lie^dt  in  t^ie  celebrated  Madonna  of  ihc  Garland,  the 
Mother,  »nd  the  fine  head  of  Jo»ejih,  .it  original,  finicbed  »tudiff»  of 
licadi  (the  very  aamc  u  they  ate  in  the  lat^c  compositioa)  in  the 
collection  at  Burlcigh-house.  By  the  contrary  practice,  Mr.  Ha)'dan, 
as  it  .ippc^inf  to  u>,  has  habitu.ited  his  hand  and  eye  lo  giving  only  the 
contour  of  the  fcatuiea  or  the  grosser  masm: — when  he  comet  to 
the  detatii  of  those  niaites,  he  faiU.  Some  one,  we  suspect  from  the 
ttyle  of  this  picture,  has  been  advising  our  adventurous  and  spirited 
artist  (o  tiy  to  fioiEh,  and  he  has  bcco  taking  the  advice:  we  vould 
adviM  him  to  turn  back,  and  consult  the  natural  bent  of  hb  own 
genius.  A  man  may  avoid  great  fitults  or  absurdities  by  the  atigge*- 
tion  of  friends:  he  cin  ooly  attain  poiitive  excellence,  or  overcome 
great  difficuItieB,  by  the  unbiassed  force  of  his  own  minil. 

The  crowd  coming,  witli  Judus  at  their  head,  to  surprise  our 
Saviour,  it  not  to  our  tute.  We  ditlike  mob*  in  a  picture.  There 
It,  however,  a  ^aod  deal  of  bustle  and  movement  in  the  advancing 
group,  and  it  comraets  almo»  too  abruptly  with  the  unimpassioned 
•tillnesa  and  retirement  of  the  figure  of  Christ.  Judas  makes  a  had 
HgiiTc  both  in  Mr.  Haydon's  catalogue  and  on  his  canvas.  We 
think  the  original  must  have  been  a  more  profound  and  plausible- 
looking  character  than  he  u  here  represented.  He  should  not  grin  and 
diow  his  teeth.  He  was  by  all  accounts,  a  grave,  plodding,  calculat- 
ing personage,  usurious,  and  with  a  can  of  melancholy,  and  soon 
after  went  ;in:d  hanged  himself.  Had  Mr.  Haydon  been  in  Scotland 
when  he  made  [his  sketch  !  Juda»  wai  not  a  laughing,  careless  wag ; 
be  waa  one  of  the  'Melancholy  Andrews.* — The  best  part  of  this 
picture  is  decidedly  (in  our  opinion)  the  middle  ground,  containing 
the  ligure$  of  the  three  Apostles.  There  is  a  dignity,  a  grace,  a 
shadowy  rcpote  about  them  which  approaches  close  indeed  upon  the 
great  style  in  painting.  We  have  only  to  regret  thai  a  person,  who 
does  so  well  at  times,  docs  not  do  well  always,  Wc  arc  inclined  to 
attribute  such  inequalities,  and  an  appfacmce  of  baste  and  uncoo- 
cociedneM  in  some  of  Mr.  Haydon's  plans,  to  distraction  and  hurry 
of  mind,  arising  from  a  ttrugglc  with  the  difficulties  both  of  art  ana 
of  fortune ;  and  as  the  last  of  these  is  now  removed,  we  trust  this 
circumstance  will  leave  him  at  leisure  to  proaecate  the  grand  design 
he  lias  begun  (the  Raising  of  Lazarus)  with  a  mind  free  und  unem- 
barrassed ;  and  enable  him  to  conclude  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  hit 
own  reputation,  and  that  of  hit  country ! 
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7-ir  LtnAa  .V#(«mm.]  [/aac  l8ai. 

Thi*  i*  a  Tcry  proper  letter  for  a  lotd  to  write  to  bis  bookacller,  asd 
for  Mr.  Murmy  to  *how  about  among  hti  rricnds,  u  it  cootAina  lonc 
dry  rub*  ai  Mr.  BowIck,  and  tonte  good  hiu  at  Mr.  Southey  and  bh 
*iDv»rikble  prirctplcE.'     There  U  •ome  good  hatiag^  and  come  good 
WTtiinf  in  it.  sontc  costm  jenu,  and  tome  dogmaiical  aascrrions;  bai 
that  it  it  by  any  tnean*  a  tatUr  of  the  (}umtoa,  la  what  we  arc  in  all 
due  fofm  inclined  to  doubt.     Hit   Lordship,  u  a  poet,  ti  a   little 
bcsdMrong  tod  Klf-wilJcd|  a  spoiled  child  of  nature  aad   fortune :  bit 
philoaophy  and  criiicititi  h;i*e  a  tincture  of  the  ume  tpirit :   he  dolet 
out  hi*  opinions  with  a  great  deal  of  franlcncst  and  spleen,  eajnitg, 
*  this  1  like,  that  I  loathe ; '  but  he  docs  not  trouble  biiDscU'.  or  the 
reader,  with  his  reasons,  any  more  than  he  accounu  to  his  aerrmts 
for  the  direetiotu  he  gives  them.     Thii  might  seem  too  great  2  com- 
pliment in  his  Lordshtj)  to  the  public. 

Ail  this  prxbile-prutMe  about  Pope,  and  Milton^  and  Shakspcarc^ 
;ind  what  foreigners  tay  of  ut,  and  the  Venut,  and  AntinHus,  and  the 
Acropolis,  and  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  and  tbc  Turlciah  Heel, 
and  Falconer's  Shipwreck,  aod  ethics,  and  ethical  poetry  (with  tbe 
BJDgle  excrpuon  of  aonie  bold  picture),t|\ie  sketchei  in  the  [loet's  best 
proie-uyle)  is  what  roij^ht  be  talked  by  any  Bond-slrect  lounger  of 
them  all,  after  a  latit  night's  det>auch,  in  the  intervals  between  tbe 
apUshings  of  the  soda-water  and  the  acid  laile  of  the  poit  wiae  risJag 
in  ihc  mouth.  It  k  do  better  than  tliat.  If  his  Lordship  had  km 
it  in  from  Long's,  or  the  Albany,  to  be  handed  about  in  Albemarle 
street,  in  clips  as  tie  wrote  it,  it  would  have  been  very  well.  Dm  all 
the  way  from  KuTcnna,  cannot  be  egotrive  to  send  as  sotnething 
better  then  his  own  ill-humour  and  oiu'  own  common-places— ibts 
the  discovery  tliut  J'oiie  wat  a  poet,  and  that  Cowper  was  noae; 
and  the  old  story  thnt  Canova,  in  forming  a  statue,  takes  a  hand  front 
one,  a  foot  from  another,  and  a  nose  from  a  tbiid,  and  so  makes  on 
the  idea  of  perfect  beauty !  ( We  would  advise  hiu  Lordship  10  ny 
leM  about  this  nihjcct  of  oiV/w,  for  he  knows  little  about  it :  mkI 
besides,  hii  priccptions  are  at  variance  with  his  ihconcs.  ]  la  truth, 
his  Lordship  has  tlie  wor«  of  this  controversy,  though  he  iJirovs 
out  a  number  of  pert,  imart,  ilathy  things,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
tecs  company  on  subjects  of  taste,  while  his  reverend  antagonist,  who 
if  the  better  critic  and  lo^cian  of  tbe  two,  goes  prosing  oD  in  a  tooe 

•  Let(«  lo  ••••  •■•*••  an  ibe  Rev.W.  L.  BowIm's  Striewtw  on  the  Lift  sod 
Writing*  o(  Pope.     By  the  Right  Hon.  UoT*  Byron.     TJiiril  Xddloa.     Mumy. 
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of  obtwjuious  pertinacity  and  »ore  plcmartiy,  a*  if  he  wer«  lining 
(aa  unwelcome  gvcat)  zt  hit  Lordahip'i  tabic,  and  were  awed,  yet 
galled,  t^  the  cavilier  unimptioo  of  pitiicUn  manoen.  We  cannoc 
uvdrTst-ini)  thcie  itartliRg  vebmtariet,  plxyed  off  before  the  public  on 
the  cround  of  pcrsoaal  rani;,  nor  the  cootrovcrtial  uadcr-iong.  lilic 
the  drone  of  a  bagpipe  thai  farms  a  tedious  acconipanimenc  to  tbciu. 
Ai  ■Tcni  Belcher,  when  »ked  if  h«  did  not  feel  a  little  awkward  at 
facing  Gamble  the  tall  IriKhman,  mode  aaswcr,  'An  picaic  ye,  lii, 
when  I  am  nript  to  my  shirt,  I  am  afraid  of  no  maa;'^-ao  wc 
would  adriiie  Mr.  Uowlei,  in  a  ifiie«tian  of  naked  arguroent,  to  fear 
no  iiian,  and  to  let  no  roan  bite  his  tliumb  at  him.  If  hi*  Lordship 
were  lo  invite  his  brothcr-poci  to  his  house,  and  to  eltc  out  a  aour 
je«  by  the  flavour  of  Monte-Fulciatio  or  Frontiniac, — if  in  the  dearth 
of  argument  he  were  to  ply  his  friend's  weak  cide  wtth  rich  aaucei 
and  well  seasoned  hospitality,  '  jib  !  {a  eii  boo,  ah  !  gouuz  (a !  ' 
— if  he  weie  to  poim,  in  illusiralion  of  Pope's  ityle,  to  the  marble 
piLlart,  the  viraodoi,  the  pier  glauc*,  the  dactic  butts,  the  lowering 
dcaaert,  and  were  to  exclaim,  •  You  see,  my  dear  Bowles,  the 
■nperiority  of  art  over  nature,  the  triumph  of  polished  life  over  Gothic 
barbarinn :  we  have  here  tieither  the  ghoni  nor  fairies  of  Shakspeare, 
nor  Milton's  Henvcn,  nor  bit  Hell,  yet  we  contrive  to  do  without 
them ;  '—it  might  require  Parson  Supple'a  command  of  coitntenance 
to  smile  olf  this  uncouneous  address ;  but  the  divine  would  not  have 
to  digest  such  awkward  raillery  on  an  empty  stomach — he  would 
have  his  quid  fro  guo :  bii  Lordship  would  have  paid  for  the  libeny 
of  uiing  his  privilege  of  peerage.  But  why  any  man  should  carry 
the  roie  of  his  Lordship's  chaplain  out  of  his  LoidBhip's  house,  is 
what  we  see  no  reason  for. — Lord  Byioo,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Tragedy,  complains  that  Horace  Walpole  has  had  hard  measure 
4calt  him  by  the  critics,  *  firstly,  because  he  was  a  lord,  and  secondly, 
ecausF  he  was  a  gentleman.'  We  do  not  know  how  the  case  may 
'  Hand  between  the  public  and  a  dead  nobleman  :  but  a  living  lord  has 
ercry  reasonable  allowance  made  him,  and  can  do  what  no  one  else 
can.  If  Lord  Byron  chootea  to  make  a  bad  joke,  by  means  of  an 
Ut-spelt  pun,  it  it  a  condescension  in  his  Lordship: — if  he  puts  off  a 
let  of  smart  axtertions  and  schoolboy  instances  for  pithy  proofs,  it  is 
not  because  he  i*  not  able,  biit  because  be  cannot  be  at  the  pains  of 
going  deeper  into  the  auestion  : — if  he  it  rude  to  an  atttagonist,  it  ie 
eooitrucd  into  ugrceabU  familiarity  t  any  notice  from  so  great  a  mac 
appears  like  a  favour : — if  he  tells  or  recommends  '  a  tale  of  bawdry,' 
he  is  not  to  be  lied  down  by  the  petty  rules  which  restrict  common 
men :— if  he  publithe*  a  work,  which  is  thought  of  too  equivocal  a 
description  for  the  delicate  air  of  Albcmarlc-stren,  his  Lonlahip's 
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ovD  OHM  io  ih«  (iUe-uge  is  nificimt  to  back  it  wttboat  the  fonntfitj 
of  a  book-irllrr*i ;  it  a  wire-dnwn  tragedy  of  hi*  »  acted,  in  f|iR 
of  hii  protrttatioM  agaiiut  nich  an  »fpeu  to  thp  laste^  of  a  ralgv 
aodjeoce,  tht  Morn  of  pitileaa  damnation  n  not   let  Iookc  upon  k, 
bccautc  it  i*  felt  that  it  would  fall  harmleM  on  so  high  ami  jmnid  i 
bead ;   the  gilded  coronet  ■crre*  at  a  conductor   to  carry  olf  the 
ligKtDing  of  popolar  cnticiam,  which  mlgbt  Ubm  the  merely  bmrglM 
bird  ;  the  blame,  the  disappoistniciit,  the  Hat  cCcct,  ta  thrawn  npon 
the  manager,  upon  the  actor* — ojioo  anjr  body  bat  the  Noble  Poet! 
Thii  aouDditig  title  twell*  the  motith  oTFamet  and  leada  her  vnce 
a  thousand  circling  echoei :  the  rank  of  tlic  Author,  and  the  public 
charity  trxicDded  to  bitn,  as  he  docs  not  want  it,  cover  a  nmhitsde 
of  lint.     What  does  his  Lordthip  mean,  then  hy  thia  whining  oret 
the  occlect  of  Horace  Wtlpole, — thi«  uncalUd-fot  Byrnpathy  with  the 
faded  Itistrr  of  psurician  and  geniiemanly  pretensions  ?     Haa  6e  baj 
only  half  his  ftmei     Or,  does  be  already  ftxl,  wh  morbid  aatidpia- 
tioQ,  the  retiring  ebb  of  that  ovcr-whclming  tide  of  popularity,  wfaicfa 
having  been  raised  too  high  by  adTentiiious  circumnaocrs,  ii  loct  in 
Aits  and  shallows,  as  soon  at  thdr  tnflaeoce  is  withdt^wn.'     Lord 
Byron  has  b«eD  twice  a*  nicch  talked  of  as  be  would  have  been,  bad 
he  not  been  Lord  Byron.     His  rank  and  genius  have  been  happily 
placed  'each  other's  beams  to  share,'  and  both  together,  liy  tbeir 
mutually  reflected  splendour,  may  be  said  to  have  melted  the  pablsc 
coldness  into  the  very  wantonness  of  prusc:   the  faulta  of  the  man 
(real  or  supposed)  have  only  given  a  dramatic  interest  to  hia  nrorki. 
Whence,  then,  tliis  lepininc,  this  uagracioiu  caiilliog,  thts^w-i^  ill- 
bumourj     Wc   load    his    Lordship  with    ecstatic  admiration,  with 
uo<]u£lified  ostenutiout  eulogies :  and  he  thrOwt  them  stifling  back  in 
our  face:  he  thanks  us  with  cool,  cutting  contempt:  be  asks  lu  for 
our  voices,  'our  swn^t  voices,'  like  Coriolanus  ;  and,  like  Coriolanini 
disdaiitt  us  for  the  unwholesome  gift.     Why.  then  does  he  ask  for 
h!     If,  as  a  lord,  he  hold*  in  contempt  and  ihhorrcnce  the  willia^ 
delighted  homage,  which  the  public  pay  to  the  poet,  let  him  mire 
and  feed  the  pride  of  birth  in  stately  solitude,  or  take  hia  place  among 
his  Mjual) :    hut  if  he  docs  not   lind  thii  enough,  and  wanu   ou 
woadenng  tribute  of  applause  to  saiiBfy  hia  craving  vanity,  and  make 
him  something  more  than  x  mere  vulgar   lord  among  hundreds  of 
other  lords,  why  daih  the  cup  of  ^rliciou*  poison,  which,  at  his  uneasy 
request,  wc  tender  him,  to  the  gtound,  with  indignant  reckless  hands, 
and  tell  ui  he  acorns  equally  our  censure  or  our  praise?     If  he  looks 
upon  both   ai  equal  impertinence,  he  can  eacily  escape  out  of  the 
reach  of  both  by  ceasing  to  write  ;  wc  shall  in  that  case  toon  ccwe  id 
think  of  his  Lordship :  but  if  he  caanot  do  without  ow  good  opimoo, 
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whjr  affect  all  thU  coynesi,  cQldneia,  and  contempt  ?  If  he  uyj  he 
write*  not  lo  plcate  v»,  but  to  live  by  u«,  thai  only  alten  the  nature 
of  the  obligation,  2nd  he  mij;ht  still  he  ciTil  to  Mr.  Mumjr'a 
cu»toinc;rv.  Whether  lie  ia  independent  of  public  opinioit,  or  depen- 
dent on  it,  he  nired  not  be  atwayn  »cnding  hit  readers  to  Coventry. 
When  we  come  to  offer  htm  our  demooitrationa  of  good  will,  he 
should  not  kick  us  down  st^rt.  If  be  pcraitts  ia  Uiii  hunwur,  the 
dituste  may  in  time  'beeonie  muiuid.' 

Before  we  proceed,  there  i«  one  thing  in  which  we  raiut  aa^  we 
heartily  agree  with  Lord  Byton ;  and  that  i«  the  ridicule  with  which 
he  treat*  Mr.  Bowlca's  editorial  int^uUicion  into  the  moral  character 
of  Pope.  It  i«  a  jwre  piece  of  clericil  prigptm.  If  Pope  wat  not 
free  from  vice,  we  Bhould  like  to  know  who  in.  He  wa«  one  of  the 
moit  faultli^M  of  poets,  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  wiitingi.  We 
ihouiti  not  care  tu  throw  the  firct  none  ai  him.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  Lord  Byron's  laughing  outright  nt  Mr.  Bowles's  hyttcricAl  horrors 
at  jioor  Pope's  platonic  peccadillos,  nor  at  his  bcin);  3  little  impatient 
of  the  other's  attempt  to  make  himself  a  m<iif-£r/£nv  character  of 
perfection  out  of  the  '  moat  small  faults '  he  could  rake  up  against  the 
rcputatinn  of  an  author,  whom  he  was  bound  cither  not  to  ediie  or 
not  to  injure.  But  we  ilnnk  hit  Lordship  turns  the  tables  upon  the 
divine,  and  get*  up  into  the  reading  desk  himself,  without  the  proper 
canonicB)  credentials,  when  he  makes  such  a  fuss  as  he  docs  about 
didactic  or  moral  |>oetry  at  the  highest  of  all  others,  because  moral 
truth  and  moral  conduct  nre  of  such  ntM  and  paramount  concernment 
in  human  life.  But  bceause  they  are  such  good  things  in  ihemsclres, 
doe*  it  follow  that  they  are  the  l>eiter  for  beinj;  put  into  thyme  ?  We 
see  no  connection  between  •etidi  of  verse,  and  sayings  of  philosophers.' 
Thit  reasoning  reminds  us  of  the  critic  who  said,  that  the  only 
poetry  he  knew  of,  good  for  any  thing,  was  the  four  lines,  beginning 
*  Thirty  days  h.-ith  September,  April,  June,  and  November,'  for  that 
these  were  really  of  some  use  in  finding  out  the  number  of  days  in 
the  different  niontha  of  the  year.  The  rules  ofatithmctic  are  impor- 
tant in  many  reapecti,  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  are  the  fittest 
subjects  of  poetry.  Bexidei,  Pope  was  not  the  only  moral  poet,  nor 
are  we  sure  that  we  understand  his  moral  syitcm,  or  that  Lord  Byron 
anderttands  it,  or  that  he  understood  it  himself.  Addison  paraphrased 
the  Pialiiif,  iuid  Blackmore  sung  the  Creation :  yet  Pope  has  writteo 
a  lampoon  upon  the  one,  and  put  the  other  in  his  Dunciad. 
Mr,  Bowles  has  numbers  of  manuscript  sermons  by  him,  the  morality 
ol  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  is  quite  as  pure,  as  orthodox,  as  that 
of  the  unpubtisbcd  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ;  yet  we  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Murray,  the  Mecxnas  of  poetry  and  onhodoxy,  would  give  ai 
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much  for  the  one  as  for  the  athtt.  Wr  do  not  look  Pot  the 
of  fancy  in  mon)  tr«aii*e»,  nor  for  a  komily  in  hi»  Lordili^'t 
irreguUr  ftxnzas.  The  Decalogue,  aa  a  practical  prose  conniKMttka. 
or  SI  a  body  of  moral  law*  and  prrcept*,  ii  of  mflicient  weigbl  md 
authority ;  but  wc  thould  not  regard  the  |iutting  ihit  into  bcnat 
wnc,  at  ao  dfon  of  the  higbeet  ponty.  That  '  Strmboid  ai 
Hopkiiw  bad  great  qualm't '  is  no  imputation  on  the  pioai  riMwm  tt 
the  Hebrra'  Inrd :  and  we  *i»pe«t  hii  Lordibip  hiraBclf  woold  objeO 
to  the  alle^ry  ta  Spcnacr,  as  a  drawback  on  the  poetry,  if  ii  i*  is 
other  reapects  to  hit  Lord*hip'(  laate,  which  ia  more  than  we  as 
pretend  to  deterrnine.  The  Noble  r.cuer-writer  tht»  monlimn 
thin  nibicct  itnd  imntpotca  the  ordinary  critical  caoooa  loambai 
arbitianly  and  tophinicaily. 

*  The  deptectaiioa  of  rope  ii  partly  founded  upon  a  faUe  ides  ot 
the  dignity  of  hii  order  of  poctryi  to  which  he  baa  partly  conlribuad 
by  the  iogenuooa  boast. 


■lliat  not  in  Fancy'i  maw  he  «-aadef*d  long. 
But  ii»9p'4  to  Truth,  and  maraliz'd  hja  Hn^.* 


I 


*He  riiould  have  written  **  roactoiimh."  I  amy  miiMi  the  htgl 
of  all  poetry  ia  ethical  poetry,  aa  the  highest  of  all  earthly  object! 
mutt  be  fDoial  truth.  Religion  doe*  nut  niaVc  a  |iart  of  ray  lubject ; 
it  ii  iomething  beyond  human  banda  cxctrpt  Milton's  and  Uanic't, 
and  even  Dante's  power)  are  involved  in  hit  delineation  of  humsn 
paaaioBs,  ihou£l)  in  lupcrnalural  circumiiuncct.  Wfait  made  Socraic* 
the  greatest  of  men  \  His  moral  tnilh^hia  ethics.  Wliai  proved 
JeBUM  ChriM  the  Son  of  God  hardly  less  than  hit  miracleaf  His 
moral  prccepu.  And  if  ethics  have  made  a  philosopher  the  firat  of 
men,  and  have  not  been  diutdiDcd  as  an  adjunct  to  hit  Gospel  by  tbc 
Deity  hiiruelf,  are  we  to  be  told  that  ethici)  poetry,  or  didactk 
poctrv,  or  by  whatever  name  you  uxm  it,  whose  object  ia  to  nuke 
men  octcer  and  wiser,  it  not  the  very^rsi  order  of  poetry  i  wxl  are 
we  to  tie  told  ihJt  too  by  one  of  the  priesthood  I  It  reauiret  mote 
mind,  more  wisdom,  more  power,  than  nil  the  **  forests  '  that  ever 
were  *' walked  "  for  their  *' description,"  and  all  the  epica  that  ever 
were  founded  upon  lieldR  of  battle.  The  Georgica  jte  itidispatabty, 
and,  ]  believe,  untHipuitdly,  even  a  finer  poem  than  the  &uoA. 
Virgil  knew  this :  he  did  ooi  order  thtm  lo  be  bumt< 

"  The  proper  ctudy  of  mankind  it  man."  ^| 

*  It  i«  the  faabion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  itrcu  upon  what  Uiey  Call 
"  ima^nttion  "  and  '*  intention,"— tbc  two  comniooett  of  qualitiss; 
an  Iritb  peasant,  with  a  little  whiskey  ia  his  head,  will  imagine  and 
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ipiCDE  more  than  woaM  furuuh  forth  i  tnodero  poem.  If  Lucrettu* 
luA  not  b««n  tpoiletl  by  Uie  I£picurMia  *yRUm,  we  shoulti  bave  hid 
a  far  supciior  poem  lo  any  now  in  cxistcDCc.  Aa  mere  portiy,  it  ii 
the  lirtt  of  Latici  poems.  What  chcn  has  ruined  it?  rlis  eUiic«. 
Pope  has  not  this  defect :  hi*  moral  it  as  pure  u  hi>  poetr^r  is 
glorioiu.'      P.  43. 

Reslly  (bii)  is  rcry  inconstrqucntia).  iocoDgniouj  reaioniog.  An 
Irish  peatant,  with  a  Utile  whiskey  in  his  head,  would  not  fall  upon 
more  blundcii,  coniiadicuon*,  and  defective  coaclusioDs.  Lord 
Byron  tdlti  of  ihc  ethical  lystcmt  of  Soctaict  and  Jciua  Chriil. 
What  made  tho  fonner  the  great  man  he  supposes  ? — The  iOTention 
cf  his  lystcm — the  discovery  of  fublimc  inoral  truths.  Doci  Lord 
Byroa  mno  to  say,  that  the  mere  repetition  of  the  same  precepts  in 
prose,  or  the  rurning  them  into  verse,  will  make  others  as  great,  or 
will  moke  a  great  man  at  aII  I  The  two  thing*  compared  are  wholly 
diiparalcs.  The  finding  out  the  48th  proposition  in  Huclid  made 
Pythagoras  a  great  man.  Shall  we  say  that  tlie  putting  this  into  a 
grave,  didactic  distich  would  make  cither  u  great  mathematician  or  a 
great  poet?  It  would  do  neither  one  nor  the  other;  though, 
according  to  Lord  Byron,  this  diaicli  would  belong  to  the  highest 
clus  of  poetry,  *  because  it  would  do  that  in  TcKe.  which  one  of  the 
greatest  of  men  had  wished  to  accomplish  in  prose.'  Such  is  the  way 
in  which  his  Lordship  transposes  the  common  sense  of  the  question, 
— bKaDie  it  it  his  htunour!  The  value  of  any  moral  truth  depetwls 
on  the  philosophic  inrcntion  implied  in  it.  But  this  rcita  with  the 
firil  author,  and  the  general  idea,  which  forms  the  basis  of  didactic 
poctiyi  remaioi  the  tame,  through  all  it*  mechanical  transminioos 
afterwards.  The  merit  of  the  ethical  poet  must  therefore  consist  la 
bis  manner  of  adorning  and  illustrating  a  number  of  these  general 
truths  which  are  not  his  own,  that  is,  in  the  poetical  invention  and 
imagination  be  brinss  to  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Bowles  has  wrll  shown, 
with  re«pcct  to  the  episode*  in  the  Essay  on  Man,  the  dcBCtiptlon  of 
the  poor  Indian  and  the  lamb  doomed  to  death,  which  are  all  the 
nnsophitticatcd  reader  errr  remembers  of  that  much  talked- of  pro- 
docuon.  Lord  Byron  ctownishly  choowa  to  conudcr  all  poetry  btn 
what  relates  to  this  ethical  or  didactic  truth  as  '  a  lie.'  Is  Lear  a  lie  i 
Or  docs  his  Lordship  prefer  the  story,  or  the  moral,  in  Stop's 
Fables?  He  asks  '  why  must  the  pott  mean  tht  liar,  the/rifwr,  the 
ule-iffffr  i  A  man  may  make  and  create  better  things  than  these.' — 
He  may  make  and  create  better  thing*  than  a  common-place,  and  he 
who  does  not,  makes  and  creates  nothing.  The  ethical  or  didactic 
po<?t  necessarily  repeats  after  others,  because  general  iniths  and 
Qiximsaic  limited.     The  iadiTidual  instances  and  iUusUations,  which 
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hu  Lordship  <]uali&««  aa  *(i«,*  'Feigning,*  and  '  tale-tdfing' at 
infiniiCt  and  girr  cndlcw  KOfw  to  ibc  genius  of  chc  trtic  pocc  TW 
nok  of  [>ortry  it  to  be  judgrd  of  by  tttr  truth  and  purity  of  the  tnoti 
— to  we  find  it  *  in  the  bond,' — and  y«  Cowper,  we  are  toW,  wm  ■ 
poet.  Is  therr  ^nv  kccfiing  in  this,  or  is  it  merely  an  lir  t  Apk, 
ve  are  givea  (o  underiLiand  itiat  didactic  poetry  *  nrquim  more  nai, 
more  power  than  all  the  dMcrijmve  or  epic  poetry  chat  erer  «» 
written : '  and  as  a  proof  of  thia,  hb  LordahiD  lajra  it  down,  that  lie 
Gcorgin  arc  a  finer  poem  than  the  ^ncid.  We  do  not  per ceiw  the 
tnference  here.  'Virgil  knew  thti:  he  did  not  order  /iem  lo  br 
burnt.  fl 

"The  proper  »t\nly  of  mankind  it  man."'  ^^ 

Doei  our  author  mean  that  this  was  VirgU'a  reason  for  liking  tit 

Sistoral  poetry  bcttci  than   hi*  dcicription  of  Dido   uid   JEaeui 
lit  farther,  there  ia  a  Latin  poem  (thu  of  Litcmiaa)  ni]>erior  ereo 
to  the  Georgici  i  nay,  it  would  hare  been  so  to  any  poem  novii 
cxiMcncc,  but  fnr  one  unlucky  circunMUace.     And  what  ia  tlut.' 
*  Iia  ethics ! '     So  that  ethics  have  spoiled  the  finest  poem  to  the 
world.     This  is  the  rub  that  inakes  didaaic  poetry  conte  to  sueli  s 
<^ueftionnble  shape.     If  original,  like  Lucretias,  there  will  be  a  diffa- 
cncc  of  opinioa  about  it.     If  crttc  and  acknowledged,  like  PopCt 
however  pure,  there  will  be  little  valuable  in  it.     It  is  the  glory  ai»i 
the  privilej^e  of  poetry  to  be  conversant  about  thoae  trwha  of  luiiire 
and  the  heart  that  arc  bi  once  orijpoal  and  sclf-cTidcoti     His  Lord- 
chip  ought  to  ittve  ittc-am  lith.     In  the  aanc  paasage,  be  speaks  of 
imagination  and  inveitiion  ns  'the  two  commooMt  of  qualtties.'     We 
will  tell  his  Lordthip  what  is  cotnmooer,  the  want  of  tbcm.     '  Aa 
irtih  peuanc,*  he  adds,  'with  a  litde   whiskey  in  hii  head,  wiH 
imagine  and   invent  more  than' — (What.'     Homer,   Spenser,  aiu! 
Ariosio?     No:  but  than) — 'wouEd  fumleh  forth  u  modem  poem.' 
That  we  will  not  dispute.     But  at  any  rate,  when  sober  next  morn- 
ing, he  would  be  as  *  full  of  wise  Kivn  and  modem  instances  *  aa  hti 
Lardshij) ;  and  in  cither  case,  equally  potitive,  tetchy,  and  abwrd  I 

His  Lordihip,  ihroughoui  his  pamphlet,  make*  a  point  of  coam> 
dieting  Mr.  Bowles,  and,  it  wnuld  teem,  of  contradicting  himself. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  optniosi  of  his  own,  but  whatever  my 
one  else  advances,  he  denies  out  of  mere  cplcen  and  rashness,  *  He 
hatet  the  word  titxiari/tiif,'  and  not  without  reason.  *  What  ia  there 
of  human,  be  it  poetry,  philosophy,  wit,  wisdom,  ecicnce,  power, 
glory,  mind,  matter,  life,  or  death,  which  is  invariable?'  There  is 
one  of  the  pariiculsra  in  this  enumeration,  which  seems  nretty  invari- 
able, which  ts  death.  One  would  think  Uiat  the  principles  of  poetry 
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an  M  too,  notwitliuaading  hu  |iccTihli  diAcIainier:  Tor  towxrda  die 
coDcluii(in  of  iliJK  ti-ttrr  lie  «««  up  Po}>c  *i  a  ciustc  niwlcl,  and  con- 
tidert  alt  modern  dcv-iaiions  ^om  it  as  ;;rtiicsquc  and  barbsroua. 

*Thcy  have  raised  a  moaquc  by  the  aide  of  a  Grecian  temple  of  the 
purcit  architecture;  and*  more  baikaroun  ihan  the  iMriMriana  from 
whose  practice  J  have  borrowed  the  figure,  tliey  arc  nut  contented 
with  their  own  grotcaquc  edidcci  unlcat  they  dcttroy  fht  prior  and 
purely  beaulifnl  fahrk  tabui  fraaUJt'  and  which  Rhamca  than  ami 
theirs  for  ever  and  ever.' 

Lord  Byron  hat  hrre  mbdituted  hi*  own  invariable  principlet  for 
Mr.  Bowlcs\  which  he  hates  as  had  as  Mr.  Southcy's  rariabk 
politics.  Will  nothing  plca^  his  Lordthip— neither  dull  fixtures  nor 
shining  wcslhcr-cocks  ? — We  might  multiply  instance*  of  a  want  of 
coatiouDus  reasoning,  if  we  were  fond  of  this  aorx  of  petty  carilUng. 
Y«  we  do  not  know  that  there  h  any  better  c^uarry  in  the  ImmIc. 
Why  does  hia  Lordihip  l«ll  ui  that  '  ethical  poetry  is  the  high«l  of 
all  poetry,'  and  yet  that  'Petrarch  the  sonncitcet'  is  eBtccmcd  by 
gCKxl  judges  the  very  higbeti  poet  of  Italy  i  Mr.  Bowles  is  a  ■oonel- 
Icer,  and  a  rery  good  one.  Why  does  he  ikssert  that  '  the  poet  who 
executes  the  best  ie  the  highest,  whaicvct  his  depanmeni*'  and  then 
aiHim  in  the  next  pge  thai  didactic  poetry  '  requires  more  mind, 
more  wisdom^  more  power  than  all  the  foreiti  that  ever  were  walked 
for  their  dcicitption ; '  and  then  again,  two  pages  after,  that  *  a  good 
poet  can  make  a  lilV  purse  of  a  tow's  ear ; '  that  is,  as  he  iRierprets 
it,  *C3n  imbue  a  pack  of  cards  with  mare  poetry  than  inhabits  the 
forests  of  America?'  That's  a  Non  Sfptitur^  ai  Partridge  has  it. 
Why,  contending  that  all  subjects  are  alike  inditferent  to  (he  genuine 
poet,  doei  he  turn  round  upon  himself,  and  assume  that  'the  sun 
shining  upon  a  wumiing  pan  cannot  be  made  sublime  oi  poetical  i ' 
Why  dort  he  say  ihiit  *  there  ii  nothing  in  nature  like  the  buil  of  the 
Anti nous,  except  the  Venus,' which  is  not  in  nature  f*  Why  does 
he  call  the  fir»t  'that  wonderful  creation  of  perfect  beauty,'  when  it  i> 
a  mere  portreit,  and  on  that  account  so  superior  to  his  favourite  cox- 
comb, the  Apollo  ?  Why  does  he  state  that  '  more  po«ry  cannot  be 
gsthcrtd  into  eKiatence'  than  we  here  see,  and  yet  that  this  poetry 
ariwa  neither  from  nature  nor  moral  exalted ness ;  Mr.  Bowles  and 
he  being  at  iamie  on  this  very  point,  viz.  the  one  affirming  that  the 
csience  of  poetry  is  derived  from  nature,  and  his  Lordship,  that  it 
coniins  in  moral  truth '.  Why  docs  he  consider  a  shipwreck  is  an 
artificial  incident  i     Why  docs  he  make  the  excellence  of  Falconer's 

'  Wt  h»vt  '  purest  irthilerture  *  juit  Man  ;  ajid  •  the  piler  fibrk  which  ftt- 
etiti,'  a  nthfT  more  thiD  sn  inrle|sii(  pleunjsm. 
*  Sec  Mr.  Biiwlts'i  Two  Leucri. 
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Shipwreck  conut  in  iu  techniciIUift.  and  not  in  its  faithful  de»cnp- 
tion  ef  cominoa  ferltng*  and  ineviiabic  cabmii^f  Why  doM  be  sy 
ail  thifc,  and  mucb  more,  which  he  ifaould  not?  Wfay  doo  be  wfite 
jiroK  u  all  i  Yet,  in  iptw  of  all  this  trwh.  (here  is  ooc  pumge  fix 
whi<:h  we  forgiire  htm,  and  here  H  is. 

*  The  truth  is,  thai  in  these  days  the  graod  prmum  motile  of  Eii£- 
Und  \ieaiii:  c^nt  political,  cant  poetical,  cant  religious,  caot  inofa]i 
but  always  caw,  multiplied  through  all  ibc  varidies  of  life.  It  is  tJie 
fiuhion,  and  wliile  it  lutto,  will  be  too  powerful  for  thtwc  who  OD 
only  cxi*t  by  talcing  the  tone  of  the  times.  I  aay  eaiti,  bccaosc  it  b 
a  thing  of  words,  withoni  the  smallest  influence  upon  human  actiau; 
the  Haglitb  being  no  witer,  do  better,  and  much  poorer,  and  more 
diridctl  among  themselves  as  well  as  far  less  moraU  than  they  were 
before  the  prevalence  of  this  verbal  decorum.'  These  words  shotih) 
be  wriKCD  in  letter*  of  gold,  as  the  leilimony  of  a  lofty  poet  to  i 
great  moral  truth,  and  we  can  hardly  hiire  a  quarrel  with  die  writer 
of  them. 

There  are  three  question*  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
pamphlet  t  »iz.  What  is  poetical  f  What  is  natural  I  What  is  ani- 
liciai  i  And  we  get  an  nniwer  to  none  of  them.  The  controrcnj, 
OS  it  is  carried  on  between  the  chief  combatant i,  is  much  like  adiBputt 
between  two  arti«tA,  one  of  whom  should  maint^n  that  bloc  is  the 
only  colour  lit  to  pint  with,  and  the  other  that  yellow  alooe  ought 
ever  to  be  used.  Much  ntight  be  »id  on  both  cidee,  but  little  to  the 
purpose.  Mt.  Campbell  leads  off  the  dance,  and  launches  a  diip  ai 
a  beautiful  and  poetical  artificial  object.  But  lie  so  loads  it  with 
patriotic,  natural,  and  foreign  associationt,  and  the  tailf  arc  *«o  per- 
fumed thai  the  winds  are  love -sick,'  that  Mr.  llowtes  darts  upon  and 
seizes  it  as  contraband  to  art,  swearing  that  it  is  no  longer  the  work 
of  the  shipwright,  but  of  Mr.  Campbell's  lofty  poetic  imagination ; 
and  dedicateit  its  stolen  beauty  to  the  right  owners,  the  sun,  the  winds, 
and  the  wares.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  eagerneiR  to  mxke  all  nirc, 
having  overstepped  the  literal  mark,  presses  no  farther  into  the  con- 
troverayi  bul  Lord  Byron,  who  ia 'like  an  Irishman  in  a  row,  <ia^ 
iodf'j  iaHomeTf  carries  it  on  with  good  polemical  hardihood,  and  nins 
a  very  edifying  parallel  between  the  ship  without  the  Bun,  the  winds, 
and  waves, — and  the  sun,  the  winds,  and  waves  without  the  ship- 
•The  sun,'  says  Mr,  Bowles,  *i«  poetical,  by  your  Lordship's  admia- 
■ion.*  We  think  it  would  hare  been  to  without  it.  But  hia  Lord- 
ship contends  that  *  the  sun  would  no  longer  be  poetical,  if  it  did  noi 
shine  on  ships,  or  pyramids,  or  fonrcttcs,  and  other  works  of  art,* 

J  he  expressly  excludes  *  footmen's  liveries'  and  *braBswanning-pant  * 
rum  amon^  tliu«v  artiticial  objects  Uiat  tcllcct  new  splendour  on  the 
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eye  of  HcaTcn] — to  wliicl;  Mr.  Bowlct  replies,  that  kt  tlic  sun  but 
fthinc,  aod  'it  ti  poit!caly>fr  /r,'  in  whidi  wc  Uiink  him  figlit.  Hit 
Lorilnhip  drcomnoiindu  the  wind  into  a  tt^l  moMiaim  oflxxtry,  by 
inaking  it  bowl  txiiough  a  p>£-styc,  instead  of 

'Roaming;  the  illiminble  ncnm  wide;* 

and  tun»  a  waterfall,  or  a  clear  fftiaa,  into  a  tlop-ba^n,  to  prove 
Umi  nature  owcn  its  elegance  to  art.  His  LordHliip  in  '  ill  ut  tiicte 
numbers.'  Ag;iiD,  he  affirms  that  the  ruined  temple  of  tlic  Parthenon 
it  poetical,  and  the  coast  of  Attica  with  Cape  ColooDa,  and  the 
[ccolleciion  of  Fakoner'k  Shipwreck,  cbnucal.  Who  ever  doubted 
it  ?  What  then  ?  DtMn  thi«  prove  tliat  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  i> 
not  a  moclt-hcroic  poem !  He  aaBuro  us  that  a  itorm  with  cock- 
boatn  scudding  before  it  ii  interctting,  jKirticuUrly  if  thi»  tuipjicas  to 
Cake  place  in  tlie  HellcspORt,  over  whidi  the  noble  critic  >w;ini ;  and 
makeG  it  a  question,  whether  the  dark  cypres*  gtoves,  or  the-  white 
toweta  and  minxtetn  of  Coastaotinople  arc  more  impressive  to  the 
imagination '.  What  ha*  thi»  to  do  with  Pope'*  grotto  at  Twickenham, 
or  the  boat  in  which  he  paddled  across  the  Thames  to  Kew !  Lord 
Byron  tclU  us  (and  he  should  know)  that  tlie  Grand  Canal  at  Venice 
b  a  muddy  ditch,  without  the  outely  palacea  by  ita  tide;  but  ttien  it 
it  a  natural,  not  an  aitiOeial  canal ;  and  finally,  he  auks,  what  would 
the  dcMrt  of  Tadmor  be  without  the  ruioa  of  Palmyra,  or  Salisbury 
Plain  without  Stune-Henge^  Mr.  Bowles  wbo,  though  tedious  and 
■esaingi  has  'damnable  iteration  in  him,'  and  bat  read  ttie  Fathrrs, 
anaweia  very  properly,  by  eaying  that  a  dctcft  alone  *  conveys  ideas 
of  immeasurable  distance,  of  profound  ailencc,  of  flolicude ; '  and  that 
Salisbury  Plain  has  the  advantage  nf  Houoslow  Heath,  chieJly  in 
getting  rid  of  the  idea*  of  artificial  life,  *carts,  caravans,  raree-tbow- 
men,  butchers'  boys,  coaches  with  coroneta,  and  livery  scivanis 
behind  them,'  even  thouijh  Stone-Heoge  did  not  lift  iu  jiale  head 
above  Its  barren  bosom.  Indeed,  Lord  Byron's  notions  of  art  and 
poetry  arc  sufficicnLly  wild,  romantic,  far-fetched,  obsolete:  his  taste 
is  Oriental,  Gothic ;  his  Muse  is  nut  domeaticaied ;  there  is  nothing 
miitmitut-f-wiifiintt,  modern,  polished,  light,  fluttering,  in  his  standard 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful :  if  hiii  thoughts  are  proud,  pampered, 
gorgeoiis,  and  disdain  tu  mingle  with  the  objects  of  humble,  unadorned 
nature,  his  lordly  eye  at  least  ■  keeps  distance  due  '  from  the  vulgar 
vanitics  of  fashionable  life;  from  drawing-rooms,  from  cardpsiiics, 
and  from  court*.  He  is  not  a  L-arpet  poet.  He  does  not  ting  tlte 
sofa,  like  poor  Cowper.  He  is  qualified  neither  for  poe^lau^cate  nor 
court-newaman.  He  is  at  issue  with  the  Morniog  Post  and  Fashion- 
able World,  on  what  coottitutct  the  uuc  pithos  and  sublime  of  huntaa 
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life.  He  hardly  ihinkt  Ltdy  ChartemoiK  lo  good  a*  ch<  Vcnu>i  *t 
M  an  Albanian  xiti,  that  be  taw  mending  the  toad  in  the  moimaiok 
If  he  does  not  like  fiowert  and  foresis,  he  cares  as  littie  far  ean, 

fanert,  and  ptince'i  feathen,  for  diamond  necklace*  and  pMtc-bucUct. 
{  his  LortUhip  cuDOt  make  up  his  ntbd  to  the  quiet,  the  tanocracr. 
the  simple,  un^terddc  gnodeur  of  nature,  we  are  >ure  that  he  batn 
the  frippery,  the  foppery,  and  pert  grimace  of  art,  quite  lu  mndi. 
His  Lotdship  like*  the  purtry.  the  imaginaiire  pan  of  art.  and  to  do 
we;  and  to  we  bclieicdid  (he  lace  Mr.  John  Scotl.     He  likes  the 
jcmtrt  part  nf  it,  the  iboBghiful,  the  decayed,  the  ideal,  the  *]>r<Ual 
■hadow  of  human  gieaUKW,  the  dcpaticd  spirit  of  haman  power. 
He  sympathizei  not  with  art  as  a  dii{iuy  of  ingenuit}-,  at  the  triumph 
of  vanity  or  laxury,  ai  it  is  connected  with  the  idiot,  uiperfictal,  petty 
■clf-complacency  of  the  individual  and  the  mofncnt,  (thnc  arc  to  iiijn 
tmt  'luicioiu  ai  lociuts.  but  binet  at  coloqnintida') :    hot   he  tym- 
paihixe*  with  the  triurophi  of  Tune  and  Fue  over  the  proudest  work* 
of  nan — with  the  ctumbltn];  monuments  of  human  glory — with  the 
dim  vestiges  of  countless  gcnerationi  of  men — with  that  which  claims 
alliance  with  the  grave,  or   kindred  with  the  elements  of  oature. 
This  is  what  he  calls  art  and  artificial  pocery<     Out  this  is  not  what 
any  body  else  uodcmandt   by  the  terms,  commonly  or   critically 
Bpcakin^.     There  ii  us  littic  connexion  between  the  two  thtngi  ai 
between  tiic  gruud-djuj;btete  of  Mr.  Coutts,  wlio  appeared  at  coun 
the  other  day.  and  Lady  Godita — as  there  is  between  a  rcigntog 
toast  and  an  Egyptian  mummy.     Lord  Byron,  tlirough  the  whole 
of  tl>c  argnmenit  pelts  his  reverend  opponent  with  instanced  Ukc 
throwing  a  stone  at  a  dog,  which  the  incensed  arumal   runs  after,    ■ 
{neks  up,  mumbles   between  hit  teeth,  and  trie*  to  see  what  it  it   I 
made  of.     The  quettioo  is,  however,  too  tough  for  Mr.  Bowles't 
powers  of  mattlcaiioo,  and  thoui;h  the  tray  is  amuNng,  nothing  comes 
of  it.     Between  the  Ldiior  of  Pope,  and  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  his  Lordship  tit* 


' high  arbiter. 

And  hy  ilecision  more  cmbroilB  ilic  fray.' 


What  it  the  use  of  uktng  a  work  of  art,  from  which  'all  the  art  of 
art  is  llown '  a  mouldering  statue,  or  a  fallen  colunm  in  Tadmor's 
marble  waste,  that  staggers  and  overawes  the  mind,  and  gives  birth 
to  a  thomand  dim  reflections,  hy  teeing  the  power  and  pride  of  man 
prostrate,  and  laid  low  in  the  dust  j  what  is  there  in  this  to  prove 
the  «elf-«uificiency  of  the  upitart  pride  and  power  of  man  i  A  Ktiio 
is  poetical.  IWcausc  it  it  a  work  of  art,  say*  Lord  Byron.  No,  but 
because  it  i<  a  work  of  an  o'crthrown.  In  it  we  see,  aa  in  a  mirror, 
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the  life,  the  hc[>««,  the  labour  of  msn  dcfm^d^  and  crumblicig  awsy 
under  the  tlow  hand  of  time  ;  and  all  tbat  he  hat  done  reduced  lo 
DOtkiog,  or  to  2  unelcaa  mockecy.  Or  at  one  of  the  bread-and-butter 
tMMU  ha*  de*cribcd  the  lame  thing  a  ttltle  differeDtly,  in  his  tale  of 
Pctci  Bell  the  potter. — 

' The  lionet  ant)  tower 

Seem'd  fading  fi«t  amy 
From  human  thought*  and  purpoaei, 
To  yitid  to  u>mt  tranfformme  power, 
Ano  blend  with  the  cunounding  treei.' 

If  thi»  ii  what  Lord  Byron  ineani  by  artificial  objects  and  intereati, 
there  it  an  end  of  the  (jucition.  for  he  will  get  no  critic,  no  school  to 
differ  with  him.  Bui  a  fairer  inaiance  would  be  a  snug  citizen*!  box 
by  the  road-side,  newly  painted,  plastered  and  furnished,  with  every 
xhlD);  in  the  newest  faihion  and  glocR.  not  an  article  the  woric  for 
wear,  and  a  Leaie  of  one -and -twenty  yeact  to  run,  and  then  let  ui  »te 
what  Lord  Byron,  or  hit  frieod  and  'host  of  hamaa  life'  will  make 
of  iti  compared  with  the  dcaolotion,  and  the  waitc  of  all  tfacK 
comforif,  artf,  and  elegances.  Or  let  him  laltc — not  the  pyramids 
of  HgypI,  but  the  pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  make  a  poetical  deacrip- 
tioD  of  it  in  profic  or  verse.  We  defy  him.  The  poetical  interest, 
in  his  Locdihip's  transpoHd  c^bcs,  ariixs  out  of  the  imaginary  interest. 
But  the  mith  it,  that  where  an  flouriahet  and  attaint  iti  object,  imagina- 
tion droops,  and  poetry  along  with  it.  It  ceatet,  or  Uket  a  ditfcrcnt 
and  anibiguout  thapc ;  it  may  be  elegant,  ingenious,  pleaiingi  intmic- 
tire,  but  if  it  atpjret  to  the  tcmblancc  of  a  higher  interest,  or  th« 
ornamcDt)  of  the  highest  fancy,  it  aeceimunly  bccomct  burlciquc, 
at  for  insuncc,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Ai  dotcIs  end  with 
marriage,  poetry  ends  with  the  consummation  and  success  of  art. 
And  the  reason  (if  Lord  Byion  would  Attend  to  it]  it  pretty  obrious. 
Where  all  the  wishes  and  wants  are  supplied,  anticipated  by  art, 
there  caa  be  no  strong  craviogs  after  ideal  good,  oor  dread  of  unim- 
aginable evils;  the  sources  of  terror  and  pity  niiitt  be  dried  up: 
where  the  hand  has  done  every  thing,  nothing  is  left  for  the  iinagina- 
tion  to  do  or  to  attempt :  where  all  is  regulated  by  conreniional 
indtlference,  the  full  workings,  the  involuntary,  uncontrollable  emotions 
of  the  heart  cease:  properly  is  not  a  poetical,  but  a  practical  prosaic 
idea,  to  those  who  possess  and  clutch  it ;  and  cuts  off  others  from 
cordial  sympathy;  but  nature  is  common  property,  the  unenried  idol 
of  all  eyes,  the  fairy  ground  where  f^incy  plays  her  tricks  and  feats ; 
and  the  pasdont,  the  workings  of  the  heart  (which  Mr.  Bowles  very 
properly  distinguishes  from  maaaers,  inasmuch  at  they  are  not  in  the 
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power  of  th«  wil)  to  rcguluc  or  Mttiafy)  arc  still  left  as  a  mbjecx  tat 
lonwtlimg  very  dilTercai  from  didactic  or  mocli-beroic  poetry. 
art  and  atAfiiial,  »  th«e  lerms  arc  apjilied  lo  poetry  or  faitnuB  I 
we  mran  those  objcctt  and  fnrliRgt  which  depend  for  their  subaf 
and  perfectioD  od  the  will  and  arbitrary  convcatioot   of  nun  tad 
•oeieiy  t  aiKl  by  rtuurc,  and  oaiural  kubjecia,  we  meaa  those  obfccti 
which  exiat   in   the  univerac  at  targe,  witbouti  or  lo  aptte  of,  iIk 
imerrereDce  of  hunuo  power  and  conuitaoce,  and   tbuw  intenai 
and  alfectioos  which  are  not  amcnabJe  to  tbe  human  will.     Tliat  we 
arc  to  exclude  ait,  oi  the  opcrauoa  of  the  biiinaa  will,  from  poetry 
aliogrcher,  it  what  we  do  not  atTirm ;  but  we  mean  to  uy,  th«  where 
thii  operation  is  the  most  complete  and  manifest,  as  in  the  creatios  sf 
given  objcct4,  or  regulation  ol  certain  feclingt,  there  the   tpring  of 
poetry,  1^.  of  pasrioo  and  imagination,  ti  propoftiooably  attd  mudi 
impaired.     We  arc  mastera  of  An,  Nature  is  our  maner  ;  ukI  rt  it 
to  thtt  greater  power  that  we  find  working  ^ove,  about*  and  wMtiii 
ui,  that  the  genius  of  poetry  Ixiwt  and  offers  up  it*  higheat  botnage. 
If  the  iDfuiioD  o(  art  were  not  a  naioral  ditqualilier  for  poetry,  the 
most  artificial  objects  and  rruaactt  would  be  tbe  most  poetical :  ca 
the  contrary,  it  is  only  the  rude  beginning*,  or  the  rainooa  decay  of 
objects  of  art,  or  the  cimplest  modes  of  life  and  maniKfs,  that  adaiii 
of,  or  bannonize  kiadly  with,  the  tone  and  language  of  poetry,     Te 
conitider  the  quesiion  otherwise,  is  not  to  consider  it  too  curiowly, 
but  not  to  understand  it  at  all.     Lord  Byron  talks  of  Ulysses  strikiiij 
bit  horse  Rhetius  with  his  bow,  as  an  itistaoce  of  the  heroic  in  poetry. 
But  dors  not  tlic  poetical  dignity  of  the  inscruincnt  arise  from  its  very 
eommonneas  and  simplicity  ?     A  bow  is  not  a  tuperprogatien  of  the 
works  of  art.      It  is  almost  peculiar  to  a  state  of  oaturc,  that  is,  the 
Srit  and  rudest  utaic  of  nocirty.     Lord  Byron  might  as  well  talk 
of  a  shepherd's  crook,  or  the  garlnnd  of  flower;  with  wtucb  he 
crowns  his  mistreta,  as  images  borrowed  from  artificial   life.      He 
cannot  make  a  gentleman-usher's  rod  poetical,  though  it  is  ^e  pink 
of  courtly  and  gentlemanly  refinement.     Will  tbe  bold  atickler  for 
the  artificial  essence   o?  poetry  translate  Pope's  description  of  Sir 
Plume,— 

'  Of  amber- hradcd  snwiT-box  jtiKlv  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clattclcd  cane,'— 

fOEo  the  tame  sort  of  poetry  as  Homer's  dcscripuon  of  the  bow  of 
Ulysses  ?  It  is  out  of  ihe  (|uestion.  The  very  mention  of  the  laii 
has  a  sound  with  it  like  the  twan^  of  the  foow  ttaelf ;  whereas  the 
others,  the  snofT-box  and  clouded  cane,  arc  of  the  rery  eneQce  of 
efTemtnite  impertiDcnoe.  Pope  aayt,  in  Spence's  Anecdotes,  that 
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'  a  lady  of  faahian  would  admire  a  star,  bccauBc  it  woukl  remind  htt 
of  the  twinkling  of  a  lamp  oa  i  ball  nigbt.'  Thi»  ie  a  raucb  b«t(i 
account  of  hit  own  poctiy  than  hti  nobler  critic  has  giren.  U  is  k 
due  to  a  ml  solution  of  the  difficulty.  What  is  the  diCercnc* 
between  the  feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  a  gas-light  in  ooe  of 
the  tquarcs,  and  ihr  cmcrni  moon  beside  it|  but  ihi* — ihai  tliougb 
the  brightness,  the  beiuty  pcrhsps,  to  ihc  mere  spnse,  is  the  same  or 
greater;  yet  wc  know  that  when  we  are  out  of  the  square  we  shall 
lose  aighx  of  the  lamp,  but  that  the  moon  will  lend  us  iu  tribuury 
light  wherever  we  go;  it  streams  orer  green  valley  or  blue  oceao 
alike  I  it  is  hung  up  in  air,  a  port  of  the  pageant  of  the  universe  ;  it 
■teals  with  gradual,  softened  state  into  the  muI,  :Lnd  hovers,  a  fairy 
apparition,  over  our  rxitteoce!  It  is  this  which  makes  it  a.  more 
poetical  object  than  a  patent-lamp,  or  a  Cbifleec  lanthorn,  or  (he 
chandelier  at  Covcnt-gaidcn,  brilliaat  as  it  is,  aad  which)  though  it 
were  mode  ten  times  more  so,  would  still  only  daitle  and  scorch 
the  sight  so  much  the  mor*- ;  it  would  Dot  be  attended  with  a  mild 
train  of  reflected  glory t  It  would  'denote  no  forcgoae  conclusion/ 
would  touch  no  chord  of  imagination  or  the  heart ;  it  would  have 
nothing  romantic  about  it, — A  man  can  make  any  thing,  but  he 
cannot  make  a  eentimcnt !  It  is  4  thing  of  inveterate  prejudice,  of 
old  association,  of  common  feetingn,  and  so  i*  poetry,  as  far  at  it  ii 
serious.  A  'pack  of  cards,'  a  silver  bodkin,  a  paste  buckle,  'may 
be  imbued '  with  a»  much  mock  poetry  aa  you  please,  by  lending 
false  associations  to  it ;  but  rent  poetry,  or  poetry  of  tlie  highest 
order,  can  only  be  produced  by  unravelling  the  real  web  of  associa- 
tions, which  hare  been  wound  round  any  subject  by  nature,  and  the 
unaToidabtc  conditions  of  humanity.  Not  to  admit  this  distinction  at 
the  threshold,  is  to  confound  the  style  of  Tom  Thumb  with  that 
of  the  Moor  of  Venice,  or  Huflothnimbo  with  the  Doge  of  Venice. 
It  is  to  mistake  jest  for  earnest,  and  one  thing  for  another. 

'  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams  I 
So  tJiine*  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.' 

The  image  here  is  one  of  aitiUciat  life  i  but  it  is  connected  with 
natural  circtmistancea  and  romantic  interests,  with  darkness,  with 
silence,  with  divtancc,  with  privation,  and  uncertain  danger :  it  it 
common,  obvious,  without  pretention  or  boast,  and  therefore  the 
poetry  founded  upon  it  is  natural,  because  the  feelings  are  so.  It  is 
not  the  ipleodour  of  the  candle  itself,  but  the  contrast  to  the  gloom 
without, — ^thc  comfort,  the  relief  it  holds  out  from  atar  to  the 
benighted  traveller, — the  conflict  between  nature  and  the  first  and 
cheapest  retources  of  art,  that  eonnitutei  the  romantic  and  imaginary, 
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tbjA  u,  the  poctkal  interc«t,  in  thai  fimiliar  but  Btriking  in 
There  ti  more  art  in  the  lamp  ot  duadcUcr  ;  but  Tar  that 
rcaaoOf  thete  u  le«i  poetry.  A  light  in  s  waicJi-towcr,  »  beaci 
Ma,  is  cvblimc  for  the  tuat  ciiu*et  becauM  the  Datura]  circtunra 
tad  aitocutiona  Kt  it  oW;  tl  wirns  ua  ajaioit  danger,  it  renuBi 
of  common  calamity,  it  promiKc  safety  and  bo]>er  ic  has  to  do 
tbc  bro«d  feeiingi  aix]  circamtu&cet  of  humao  life,  axtd  iu  am 
doei  not  awutcdiy  turn  upon  the  vanny  oi  prctenaoos  of  tbe  n 
or  iiTDprietor  of  it.  Thii  soft  of  an  is  co-ordinaie  with  naun, 
come*  into  the  firM-clast  of  poetry,  but  no  one  era  dreamt  of 
contrary.  The  features  of  nature  are  great  leading  land-marks, 
near  and  little,  or  confined  to  a  spot,  ot  an  individual  clairoaot; 
arc  spread  out  everywhere  the  sa^nie,  and  are  of  unireml  lou 
Tbc  true  poet  has  iherefore  been  described  as 

'  Creation*  tenant,  he  i«  nature 't  heir.' 

What  has  been  thus  said  of  the  man  of  genius  might  bv  aud  of 
man  of  no  geoiui.  The  iparit  of  poetry,  sod  the  spirit  of  bans 
are  the  some.  Tbc  productions  of  nature  are  not  locked  up  tn 
cabinet)  of  the  curious,  but  spread  out  on  tbc  green  lap  of  cs 
The  flowers  return  with  the  cnckoo  in  the  spring :  the  d«My  for  i 
looks  briiht  in  the  sun ;  the  rainbow  still  lifts  its  head  aboie. 
storm  to  tbc  eye  of  infancy  or  age — 

■  So  was  it  when  triy  life  beganf 
So  tl  it  now  1  *m  a  man. 
So  shaJ]  it  be  till  [  grow  old  and  dJti' 

but  Lord  Byron  docs  not  understand  this,  for  he  doca  not  underst 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  wc  cannot  make  htm.  Hia  Lonlsb 
luturc,  as  well  a«  his  poetry,  is  something  ar!abe«i|uc  and  owlandl 
—Again,  once  more,  what,  we  would  ask,  makes  the  diff«re 
between  in  opera  of  Mozart's,  and  the  Kinging  of  a  thrush  coofil 
in  a  wooden  cage  at  the  corner  of  the  street  in  which  we  lire?  1 
one  is  nature,  and  thr  other  is  art :  the  one  is  paid  for,  and  the  ot 
ia  not.  Madame  Fudor  sings  the  air  of  rtJrai  Carina  in  J 
Giovanni  so  divinely,  because  she  is  hired  to  sing  it ;  she  aii^  il 
please  the  audience,  not  herself,  end  does  not  always  like  to  be  rmn 
in  it  I  but  the  tlirush  that  awakes  us  at  day-break  with  its  son^  d 
not  sing  because  it  is  psid  to  sing,  or  to  uIchc  others,  or  to  be  aim 
or  criticised.  It  sings  because  it  is  nappy:  it  ptnn  the  thrill 
sounds  from  its  throat,  to  relieve  the  over-llowinge  of  its  own  breasi 
the  li()uid  notes  come  from,  and  go  to,  the  heart,  dropping  bftlm  i 
it,  as  the  gushing  sjiring  revives  the  traveller's  prcbea  aod 
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tips.  Tliat  Kfeam  of  joy  comeB  pure  and  fresh  to  the  longing  Bcnsc, 
free  iion)  art  awi  aiFcctatiooi  the  ume  that  mc«  OTcr  vetn^l  gtnittt 
minfiled  with  the  liruth  oF  momiDg.  and  the  pcrfumci  of  the  wild 
hyactntb  i  tliat  wails  for  oo  audience,  that  wants  no  reheariing,  that 
exhaust*  it!  rspturcti  and  >till — 

'Hymiiiitn  gooil  God,  and  caraltiBwtct  of  Ion.* 

There  i«  ihi«  great  difference  between  nature  and  art,  that  the  one  w 
what  the  other  teemt,  and  pvcf*  all  the  plca^arc  it  expresses,  bccauK 
it  fcelii  it  itself  Midanie  Fodof  aingt,  a*  a  [i)u»ical  inMrumcnt  may 
be  made  K»  piay  a  tune,  and  perhap»  with  no  more  teal  delight :  but 
it  is  not  so  with  the  linnet  or  the  thrush,  that  aings  because  God 
pleaics,  and  pours  out  it*  little  loul  in  plrasun-.  This  is  the  reason 
why  its  "inging  ik  (so  far)  eo  much  better  than  melody  or  h.irmooy, 
than  base  or  irebtc,  than  the  luliaa  or  the  German  School,  than 
quavers  or  crotchets,  oi  half-nDici,  oi  c.inrjoneti,  or  quaiteiu,  or  ioy 
thing  in  the  world  but  truth  and  o.-tture! 

To  giTc  one  more  instance  or  two  of  what  wc  understand  by  a 
oaioral  interest  ingrafted  on  ;!niiicial  objeciA,  and  of  the  principle  (hat 
ttiit  keepi  tlicn)  dia^tinct.  Amelia'^  *  hashed  mutton'  tn  Fielding,  is 
one  that  I  misht  mcmion.  Hashed  mutton  is  an  article  lo  cookery, 
homely  enough  in  ilic  scale  of  ari,  though  far  removed  from  the 
simple  products  of  nature;  yet  we  should  say  tliat  this  common 
delicacy  which  Amelia  provided  for  iier  husband's  supper,  and  then 
wailed  so  loaf,  in  vain  for  his  teturn,  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
most  naiurul  .ind  alfeciing  incidents  in  one  of  the  most  natural  and 
affcctiog  books  in  the  world.  No  dcscriptiu'n  of  the  most  splendid 
and  luxurious  bantjuci  could  come  up  to  it.  It  will  be  remembered, 
when  the  /thumatb  lUi  Gourmandtf  and  even  (he  article  on  it  in  the 
last  b'dinbuTjth  Review,  are  forgotten.  Did  Lord  Byron  never  read 
Boccacio  ?  We  wish  he  would  learn  refinement  from  him,  and  gel 
rid  of  his  iiard  bravura  taste,  .ind  Awaahbuclcler  conclusions.  What 
malces  the  charm  of  the  Story  of  the  Falcon  I  Is  it  properly  art  or 
nature^  The  tale  is  one  of  artificial  life,  and  elegant  manDem,  and 
chivalrous  preiensioQs;  but  it  is  the  fall  from  these,  the  decline  into 
the  rate  of  low  and  otiscure  poverty, — the  having  but  one  last  loop 
left  to  hing  life  on,  and  the  sacrifice  of  that  to  a  feeling  still  more 
precious,  and  which  could  only  give  way  with  life  itself, — that 
elevates  the  sentiment,  and  has  made  it  lind  its  way  into  all  hearts. 
Had  Fredcrigo  Alberigi  had  an  aviary  of  Hawks,  and  prescrven  of 
pheasants  without  end,  he  and  his  poor  bird  would  never  have  been 
heard  of.  It  is  not  the  expence  and  ostentation  of  the  eetenaiameot 
he  set  before  his  mistress,  but  the  prodigality  of  alTeciion,  squandering 
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3way  the  lul  rrmainH  of  hU  once  proud  fortune*,  that  sumpi  Out 
beautiful  iDcidcm  on  thr  rcnmnbraDce  of  ii\  wbo  have  gvei  read  it. 
We  ■wiih  Lord  Byron  would  look  it  ovtT  again,  aad  tec  wbrtticf  ie 
doci  not  moat  touch  the  chvrdii  of  ]uthos  and  Katimciit  to  tboae  jihca 
where  we  firfl  the  :ib*rDcc  of  alt  thr  pomp  and  nnities  of  an.  &b. 
Campbell  talks  of  a  ship  aa  a  sublime  and  bcautifiil  object  in  an. 
Wc  vill  confeu  wc  always  aiup  lo  look  at  the  mail-coaches  with  no 
slijbt  emotion,  and,  perliapa,  extend  our  hand*  after  some  of  them,  in 
■ignof  gratalstion.  They  carry  the  letters  of  friends,  of  relxcloiu; 
they  kec|>  up  the  conimuiiicatian  between  the  heart  of  a  councry.  Wc 
do  not  admire  them  for  their  workmanship,  for  their  apced,  for  their 
livery* — there  is  something  more  in  it  than  this.  Perhajx  we  ess 
explain  it  by  aayio^,  th»l  we  once  heard  a  pcrfton  obvervc — '  I  always 
look  ai  the  Shrewsbury  mail,  and  sometimes  with  trars  in  ray  eyrti 
that  is  the  coach  that  will  brine  me  the  news  of  the  death  of  my 
father  and  mother.'  His  Lorilfhip  will  tay,  the  mail-coach  i»  as 
artificial  object.  Yet  we  think  the  interest  here  was  iwc  fooDded  upoc 
that  circuniRance.  There  was  a  liner  and  deeper  tick  of  at^tion 
that  did  not  depend  on  the  red  painted  pacncis,  or  the  tfjtt^  ^amiaiti 
of  the  coachman  and  guard.     At  least  it  strikes  us  so. 

Thia  is  not  an  easy  nibjeci  to  illutirate,  and  it  is  still  more  dlifficaft 
to  deRne.     Yet  we  shall  attempt  something  of  the  sort. 

I  ■  Natural  objects  arc  common  and  obvious,  and  jrc  imbued  with 
an  habitual  and  universal  intrrett,  without  Ivinj;  *ulgif.  Familiarity 
in  them  does  not  breed  contempt,  as  it  does  in  the  works  of  man. 
They  form  an  ideal  ciass;  their  repeated  impiesaion  on  the  mind,  in 
so  many  different  circumstances,  grows  up  into  a  nentiment.  The 
reason  is,  that  wc  refer  them  geoeraliy  and  eoHecti«ly  to  our«el*r*, 
as  liTikfi  and  niementos  of  our  rariou*  lieing  ;  whereas,  wc  refer  dw 
works  of  art  respectively  to  those  by  whom  they  are  made  or  to  whom 
they  belong.  This  distracts  the  mind  in  looking  at  them,  and  fptet 
a  petty  and  unpoetical  character  to  what  we  feel  relating  to  them. 
When  the  works  of  art  become  poetical,  it  is  when  ihcy  are  emanci- 
pated from  this  state  of  'circumscription  and  confine,'  b^  »on» 
circumstance  that  sets  aside  the  idea  of  property  and  iodividul 
distinction.     The  sound  of  village  bells,-^ 

*  —The  poor  man's  only  music,* ' 

excites  aa  lively  an  interest  in  tlie  mind,  m  tlie  warblinji  of  a  thr 
the  sight  of  a  village  spire  presenu  nothing  discordant  with 
fiurrouDding  scenery. 

■  CaleridEt. 
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3.  Naiurat  abjrcts  arv  morr  akin  lo  pociry  nnd  the  imagifiation, 
partly  bccaufiir  th«y  ar«  oot  our  own  Kiady-work,  but  itart  up 
■ipontiincouaily,  like  »  viuonary  creation,  of  thrir  own  accord,  without 
ouf  knowledge  or  connivance. — 

'  The  euih  hath  biibblct,  a*  lh«  water  liaih. 
And  thcit  arc  of  ihcm  ; — ' 

and  fanhcr,  they  have  this  advantage  over  the  works  of  art,  that  th« 
latter  cither  fall  ohort  of  thdr  prccooceived  intention,  and  exciic  our 
(lu{;on  and  diiajijioiotnieDt  by  their  defects ;  or,  if  they  cO'inp letcly 
aRRwer  their  end,  they  then  leave  notbtog  to  the  imagioaiion,  and  *o 
cxcicc  little  or  no  romantic  interest  that  way.  A  Count  Rumford 
stove,  or  a  Dutch  oven,  are  uoeful  for  tlir  purpOKi  at  warmth  or 
culinary  diupntch.  (Jray'>  purring  rnvouritc  would  find  Krc.it  comfort 
in  warminR  it*  nose  before  the  one,  or  dipping  its  wliiskcrs  in  the 
other ;  and  bo  dora  the  artificial  animal,  man :  but  the  poetry  of 
Rumford  grate*  or  Dutch  ovena,  it  would  puzzle  even  I.c»tl  Oyron 
to  explain.  Cowpcr  has  made  something:  ot  tlic  *  loud-hiMin^  uin,' 
though  Mr.  Southcy,  aa  being  one  of  tlie  more  refined  'naturaU,' 
still  prefers  '  the  song  of  the  kettle,'  The  more  our  sense*,  our  self, 
love,  OUT  cycE  and  cars,  arc  surrounded,  and,  at  it  were,  saturated 
with  artilicial  enjoymenu  and  costly  decorations,  the  more  the  avenues 
to  the  imagination  and  the  heart  ore  uftavotdnhly  blocked  up.  We 
do  Dot  lay,  that  this  may  doI  be  an  advanbgc  lo  the  individual ;  wc 
uy  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  poet.  Eien  'Mine  Host  of  Human 
Life'  has  felt  its  palsying,  enervating  influence.  Let  any  one  (after 
teo  ycarg  old)  take  shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain  in  Exeter  Change, 
and  sec  how  he  will  amuse  the  time  with  lookin;!  over  the  trinkets, 
the  chain«,  the  seals,  the  curious  works  of  .in.  Compare  this  wHb 
the  detcriptiori  of  Una  and  the  Rcil  Crots  Kni}>ht  in  Spenser : 

■  Eofore'd  lo  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hanJ, 
A  thaiiy  grtrrt  not  Ut  a«ay  they  kpicd, 
That  pfvmis'd  ait)  thr  tcwncof  lo  wiih-stanil  i 
Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  vnth  ^vlmmcr's  pride, 
Did  spread  to  broad,  ihat  heaven 't  light  did  hide, 
Not  pieicesbic  wiih  pnwcr  of  any  *tari 
And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 
With  footing  vrum,  and  leading  luwaid  far( 
Pat  liarhoiir  that  ihcm  «ccni&  i  w  in  they  cntei'd  are. 

'  And  forth  they  past,  with  pleaiure  fonvard  led, 
Joyine  to  hear  the  birds'  sweet  harmony, 
Whicn  therein  shrowdril  from  the  tempesl's  dread, 
Seem'd  in  their  tong  to  seom  the  cnicl  sky. 
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Anifean  lo^wn  lonk  ftcttf  ■  •  iwf  v 

M  «f  *e  iread  mow  to  Uwt  %a  in  o^'yldca  ^^    '» 

■■■(  ^  nfe-  DO  X  pcaccr  asMo^  Aib  I^sm  E^ras  kai  V*^ 
MiiiwIbiiii  w  fto  ^^:  'BeMd  tte  Bfa>  af  the  field,  t^ 
mS  Mttafiltif  Jgttgj  ^f  yet  I  My  Ht»  ya«,  tint  ens  Soloracw 
IB  M  Hi  pPiy  ra  MS  vnyed  Bbc  oae  m  tfaob 
ifiAirf— 

'DrfttCk, 

Tk«  eoac  b^R  tW  iiiiBbb  iImii  imJ  iiIi 
The  wia^  otf*  Mmh:^  wifk  bKi^.' 

AO  tUt  plij  of  fincy  ad  iliwji  iaiaeH  omU  not  be  ' 
to  *  dMoiptioci  of  ho(-lio«e  ptaau,  rcpdttcd  ^  2  tbcnwMiMir. 
Lord  Bjmw  aBfairljr  calnu  into  ibc  icrfia  of  lua  wgwcM  iboK 
antfcnl  objecti,  wbicb  vc  diieo  ^™«'*««  of  aatare,  nch  a 
RjaarVf  etc.     'lliu  it  aa  oTett^x.     Ai  tiii*  me,  all  poetry  woaU 
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to  coofiMsa  the  diitiaaiom  of  aatnnt  aad  amficul  poeny,  aod  lodeed, 
he  w,  Mrlap*,  th«  only  one  wbo  hai  eooe  th«  whole  tength  ef  Lord 
Byroo  ■  hypercritical  aod  aqjcr-artificul  theory.  Hen  arc  Mne  af 
hu  Uflei,  arhich  hare  bees  greatly  admired. 


■  Mow  ptefte  havt  f«lt  ihr  tawui  of  b«iag  itumti  BsJrr  *  |Mc«r«y  ta  ■  ilkMnt 
nf  fain.  Haffjr  i*  he  who  lui  is  tnnbrtlli,  ia<  ns  CMap*  vh*fl  the  Anl  forf  af 
the  •tofn  kM  ihatrd.  Tvn  llut  pa^mj  tanm  htwkeft  ihopkteU  «(  Hcoaa' 
haad  fcnkuc— uUoi,  chain^  bedto<^  boUlen,  ind  ■&  Ac  accwaatpdMiMN  at 
muf*  Uhr— tlic  UK  will  not  be  ■wadEd.  On  the  other  faaadf  caa'MTl  it  hta  a 
wlU  Mhinl  civr,  and  wc  tatj  i'lU  awi^  wbole  bouii  in  h,  BMrkins  *  Mr«ak  in  the 
rocki  M  *  Bower  thd  powt  on  ihc  iiin,  without  fnliof  tan*  hang  heavy 
(M  ai.  The  reaiae  ii,  thjl  wbeic  we  ire  nmewiiieil  wilt  the  w«Tha  ef  »•■ 
— Ike  nmpathjr  with  (be  irt  in<1  ftirpotra  e(  mio,  at  it  wtrt:,  irritMe*  sor 
awn  will,  loil  nuke*  ui  inifatient  at  whatever  iatrrfnti  with  ill  while,  oa 
the  (onlrary,  the  ptCMnee  «f  nilure,  ef  oh)(<t*  einlinc  without  out  intenreniion 
•fti)  uMioul,  tyuTia*  ihe  will  of  il>  milcn  a*1iTii)-,  sntl  diapaae*  lU  to  Rifcniit 
(0  meUmu  that  \rt  cannot  help,  anil  ibe  coutac  of  catwatJ  cveou,  withoat 
'cBtQlDK^  We  arc  thtoiiro  into  the  biai^v  of  ruilurc,  aaH  become  roai^crta  to  her 
pow«r.  Thai  the  Hea  ol  the  artificial,  the  con  ten  lio  ma  I,  the  tolantary,  ia  fatal 
to  the  romantic  and  Inu^iDary.  To  ut  it  •««»•,  that  the  frpe  ifirit  of  Batorc 
tuihn  thruuch  Ihe  muI,  like  ji  itrcam  with  ■  iniirinuriiiH  toutid,  the  echo  1  ~  ' 
it  pottty. 
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'Hiil,  adarnantiot  sthI  I  mignttic  lord. 
King  of  the  prow,  thr  ploughshar*,  and  the  iword  t 
Tro»  to  the  poJc,  by  thee  the  pilot  guid» 
Hi*  Meidj  coitus  amid  th«  itniggtln^  iidr«, 
finivct  with  brosd  nail  the  immcaittirjible  tn, 
CIcavM  the  darlc  air,  and  ailc*  no  *t>r  but  thee  !  * 

Tbii  ia  the  true  False  gallop  of  the  nublime.  Yet  Mccl  is  »  ittj 
UBC^  metal,  and  doubctess  pcTforms  all  these  wonders.  But  il  liai 
not,  among  to  m»ny  oth.er«,  the  virtue  of  amdgimating  with  the 
inutgtn.iiiun.  We  might  quote  uIho  hi«  detcriptiun  of  the  tpinning- 
jrnny,  which  ii  pronounced  by  Dr.  Aikin  to  be  as  ingcoioui  a  piece  of 
mechaDiim  sb  the  object  it  deicribei  [  and,  according  to  Lord  Byron, 
Lhia  loHi  i*  M  well  gulled  to  the  maoufacUirc  of  retac*  as  of  coUon- 
twitt  without  end. 

J.  Natural  interests  are  fhoie  v/hich  arc  real  and  inevitable,  and 
arc  «o  far  contCiidHiinguiihcd  from  the  artificial,  which  arc  factitiotu 
ami  alTected.  If  T.ord  Byron  cannot  undetsUnd  the  difference,  he 
may  tind  it  explained  by  contraiting  >ome  of  Chavcer'it  eharacicrt 
and  incidents  with  thotic  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  for  in»lanoc. 
Custance  floating  in  hci  boat  on  the  wide  wa,  i>  difTercnt  from  Pope'* 
heroiac, 

'  Laiinchcij  on  the  botum  of  the  silver  Thumcn.' 

GrtKldj'i  loss  of  her  children,  one  by  one,  of  her  ntf,  doet  not 
belong  to  the  lame  clati  of  incidetitii,  nor  of  subjects  for  poetry,  at 
Bclindi'a  loss  of  her  favourite  curl.  A  scntiracnt  that  han  rooted 
itself  in  the  heart,  and  can  only  be  torn  from  it  with  life,  is  not  like 
the  caprice  of  the  moment — the  putting  on  of  paint  and  patches,  or 
the  pulling  off  a  glorc.  The  inbred  character  ia  not  like  a  inaxjucriidc 
dress.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  theatrical,  and  natural, 
which  is  important  to  the  determination  of  the  present  question,  and 
which  has  been  OTcrlooked  by  his  Lordship.  Mr.  Uowlct,  how- 
ever, formally  insists  [and  with  the  best  right  in  the  world)  on  the 
distinction  between  passion  and  manners.  But  he  agrees  with  Lord 
ByroD,  tliat  the  lipisilc  to  Abelard  is  the  height  of  iJic  pathetic, 

'  Strange  that  mch  diffctcncc  thotild  be 
T>vixt  t  need  ledum  and  tweed  Icdee.* 

That  it  ia  in  a  great  degree  pathetic,  we  should  he  amongst  the  last 
to  dispute;  but  its  character  is  more  properly  rhetorical  and  voluptuous. 
That  its  interest  is  of  the  highest  or  deepest  order,  is  what  we  should 
wonder  to  hear  any  one  affinn,  who  la  intinuie  with  Shakspcarc, 
Chaucer,  Doccacio,  our  own  early  dramatins,  oi  the  Greek  (ragcdians. 
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There  »  more  iroet  unfeigned,  uwpeakAblei  hcartJclt  dinrcaa  in  oae 
Itoe  of  Chaucer'i  ule  juit  iDeouobeo, 

■  Lcl  mc  not  like  a  worm  go  I7  tlic  way,' 

Uiut  in  all  Pope'i  writiogi  [mt  together;  and  we  «ay  it  witliotf 
any  disrcspeci  to  him  100.  Didactic  poctty  1ia>  to  do  with  mMtmcn, 
at  they  are  regulated,  not  by  faihioD  or  caprice,  but  by  abvCrMt 
reaMD  and  grare  opinion,  and  ia  e<)U)illy  remote  from  the  druaatic, 
which  deicribea  the  iavoluoiary  and  unprcmcdiutcd  irapultn  of 
nature.  Ai  Lord  Byron  refers  to  the  Bible,  we  would  jost  ask 
him  here,  which  he  (hinlct  the  ino«t  poetical  pan*  of  it.  the  Law  of 
chcTwrIre Tables,  the  Boole  of  Lcvtticu^  etc.;  or  the  Book  of  Job, 
Jacob**  dream,  the  iior^  of  Ruth  eic  ? 

4.  Snpeniatural  poetry  i*,  in  ihe  lense  here  tDsitted  on,  allied  to 
nature,  not  to  art,  becauec  it  rcbtet  to  the  imprewons  made  upon  ifcc 
mind  by  uokoown  objects  and  powcn,  out  of  the  reach  both  of  tbe 
cognizMice  and  will   of  man,    aed   still  more   able  to  atartle    and 
confound   his   tnuglnation,    while  he  supposes  iliciu  10   exiit,  than 
either  those  of  nature  or  an.     The  Witches  in  Macbeth,  the  Furie« 
in  .^ehytuB,  are  so  far  artificial  objeas,  that  they  arc  creature*  of  the 
poet's  brain  t  but  their  tniprcaejun  on  the   mind  depends  on    their 
poueinng  attribute*,  which   baffle  and  let  at  nought  all  human  pre- 
tence, and  laugh  at  all  human  ctforis  to  tamper  with  them.     Sacaa 
in  Milton  is  an  artificial  or  ideal  character :  but  would  any  one  cali 
thii  artificial  poetry  ?     It  is,  in  Lord  Byron's  phrase,  iuprr-artilicia], 
as  weH  ai  super-human  poetry.    But  it  is  serious  bunneei.    Faic,  if  not 
Nature,  is  its  ruling  genius.     The  Pandcmoniuin  it  out  a  baby-house 
of  the  fancy,  and  it  i%  ranked  (ordinarily,)  with  natural,  u.  with  the 
highest  and  most  important  order  of  poetry,  and  above  the  Rape  of 
the   Lock.     We   iutcndcd    a  definition,  and  hare   run   a^ain   into 
examples.      Lord  Byron's  tnncrnions  have  snoiled  u*  for  pJiiIosophy. 
We  will  therefore  leave  off  here,  and  conclude  with  a  character  of 
Pope,  which  teems  to  have  been  written  with  an  eye  to  this  qtictlion, 
and   which  (for  what  we  know)  it  as  near  a  Noluilott  of  it  as  the 
Noble    Letter -writer's  emphatical  division  of  Pope's  writing*  into 
ethical,  mock-heroic,  and  fanciful  poetry. 

'  Po[>c  was  nut  ansnifdly  a  puet  of  thit  cUas,  or  in  the  first  rant  of 
it.  He  saw  nature  only  dressed  by  art;  he  judged  of  beauty  by 
fashion ;  he  sought  for  truth  in  the  opinions  of  the  world  -,  he  Judged 
of  the  feelings  of  others  by  his  own.  The  c.ipackni»  soul  of  Shak- 
tpeare  had  an  initiiiive  .ind  mighty  sympathy  with  whatever  could 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  ifi  all  possible  circumstances:  Pope  had 
an  ex.ict  knowledge  of  all  that  he  himself  loved  or  hared,  wished  or 
wanted.  Milton  ha*  winged  hit  daring  flight  from  heaivcn  to  earth, 
through  Clkaos  and  old  Night.     Pope's  Muse  never  wandered  with 
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fafcty,  but  from  hia  libiiry  to  hh  groito,  or  from  his  grotto  into  hb 
libfury  back  aguin.  His  mind  dwdt  with  ^irater  pleaiure  on  hit 
own  garden,  than  oo  th«  garden  of  Hdcn ;  he  cooM  dcacrtbe  the 
faultless  wholc-lcngih  niiiror  (hat  rcticctcd  his  own  person,  better  tlian 
the  smooth  nirEue  of  the  lake  that  lei^ecu  the  face  oTheaTen — a 
piece  of  cut  glut  or  b  pair  of  psKc  buckles  with  raorc  bnllinncc  aod 
ctfcci,  than  a  tliouund  dew-drops  glttleriiiK  '>^  the  sun.  He  would 
be  more  delighted  with  a  patent  lamp,  tlian  with  "  the  pale  reflex  of 
CynthU'a  brow,"  that  filU  the  skie«  with  it*  toft  nlent  lustre,  that 
trembles  through  the  cottsge  window,  and  cheers  the  watchful 
mariner  on  the  lonely  wave.  In  iboit,he  was  the  poet  of  personality 
and  of  polished  lift-.  That  which  wa«  nearen  to  him,  wsa  the 
grcaicBi ;  the  fashion  of  the  djy  bore  sway  in  his  mind  over  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature.  He  preferred  the  aitilicial  to  the  n.uural 
in  external  objects,  because  he  had  a  stronger  fellow-feeling  with 
the  Bclf-loTc  of  ihe  niiikcr  or  proprietor  of  a  gewgaw,  thao  admirattoa 
of  that  which  was  interesting  to  all  mankind.  He  preferred  the 
artiiidnl  to  the  natural  in  passian,  because  the  involuntary  and  un- 
calculattng  impulses  of  the  one  buried  him  away  with  a  force  and 
vehemence  with  which  he  could  not  grapple  ;  while  he  could  trifle 
with  the  conventional  and  superficial  modihcations  of  mere  scnlimeitt 
at  will,  laugh  at  ur  admire,  put  them  on  or  olf  like  a  masque radc-dccMf 
make  much  or  little  of  them,  indulge  them  for  a  loogcr  or  a  shorter 
time,  as  he  pleased;  and  because  while  they  amused  his  fancy  and 
exercised  his  ingenuity,  ihcy  ncrer  ODCc  disturbed  his  vanity,  his  levity, 
or  indiffctcDCc.  Hii  mind  was  the  antithesiH  of  strength  and  grandeur ; 
its  power  wa*  the  power  of  indifference.  He  had  none  of  the  eu- 
tbusiasm  of  poetry ;  he  wis  in  p&ctry  what  the  scqilic  ii  in  religion. 

'  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  chief  cxecllcacc  lay  more  id 
diminishing,  than  in  aggrandizing  objecu;  in  checking,  not  in  en- 
coura^g  our  enthusiasm  ;  in  ineeiing  at  the  extravagances  of  fancy 
or  pusioo,  intlead  of  fiiTing  a  loose  to  them  ;  in  describing  a  row  of 
mna  and  needles;,  rather  than  the  embattled  tpears  of  Greeks  and 
Trojans;  in  pcaning  a  lampoon  or  a  compliment,  and  in  praising 
Manha  Blount. 
■  Shakspeare  says, 

" In  [■''ortunc''fl  ray  and  hrightnew 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  hriw 
Than  by  the  tygcci   but  when  (he  uplilting  nind 
Makes  flexible  th«  knee«  of  knotted  oak*, 
AiiiJ  flies  Red  under  Khade,  "by  then 
The  thins  of  coiinge. 

As  reused  witli  rajje,  with  rage  doih  innipaihiie  j 
An<l  with  an  ucecnt  tuned  in  tlit  sclt'-wmc  key, 
Replies  to  chiding  Fortune." 
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There  U  none  of  thii  rough  work  in  Pone.  Hit  Must  wu  on  ft 
pnce-ceuUishiticQt,  and  gicv  fomcwhit  cScmisatc  by  long  case  aad 
indulgence.  He  liied  in  the  imilea  of  fortune,  aM  basked  is  tfac 
favour  of  the  ^reat.  In  hit  unooth  and  polished  vene  we  meet  with 
na  prodi^ict  of  naiurc,  but  with  miraclo  of  wit ;  the  iJiunden  of  Ul 
pcD  arc  whiipercd  fiatterin;  tu  forked  lightningi  pointed  urcauni; 
for— *■  the  gnarled  oak,"  he  gites  ua**tlke  toft  myrtle:  "for  rocks,  asd 
teat,  and  moonuioi,  artificial  gru»-pUu,  jravcl-walka,  and  tioUtag 
tilU;  for  catihquakcB  and  lempcui,  the  breaking  of  a  flower-pot,  or 
the  fall  of  a  china  jar;  for  the  tu^  and  war  of  the  elemcftu,  or  the 
deadly  strife  of  the  paisioDs,  wc  have 

"  Calm  contemplation  and  poetic  case." 

Yet  within  this  retired  und  narrow  circle  how  much,  and  (hat  how 
cxQuinite,  was  conuined !  What  diicriminatioo,  what  wit,  what 
delicacy,  what  fancy,  what  lurking  spleen,  what  clc^^ancc  of  thought, 
what  pampered  teiinemeni  of  sentiment  I  It  is  like  looking  at  the 
werid  through  a  microecope,  where  erery  thing  assumes  a  new 
character  and  a  new  conicaucncc,  where  minsB  arc  seen  in  their 
minuteit  circumstincci  and  slightcit  shades  of  dtHercDce  ;  where  the 
little  becomes  gigantic,  the  deformed  beatiiiful,  and  the  beautiful 
deformed.  The  wionj*  end  of  the  raaj^niiicr  ii,  to  be  sure,  held  t« 
everything,  but  still  ihc  cxhtbitioii  is  highly  carious,  and  we  koow^ 
not  whether  lo  be  most  pIcaKd  or  surprised.  Such,  at  least,  is 
bctt  account  1  am  able  to  giTc  of  this  cilraordioary  mao,  withe 
doing  injuittcc  to  him  or  otlieig.' 
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' Servetui  iJ  imum 

]^lts  lb  inwpiu  prMeiicrii,  el  libi  cnnitet.' 

Mam*  people  boast  of  bcioj;  masters  in  ihrii  own  houte.  1  pretendj 
to  be  maner  of  my  own  mind.  I  should  be  lorty  to  have  no  eject-  ' 
ment  terved  upon  me  for  any  ootions  I  may  chusc  to  cntcrtaia  tlicrc. 
Within  that  little  circle  I  would  faio  be  an  absolute  monarch.  I  do 
not  profets  the  spirit  of  martyrdom ;  I  have  no  ambition  to  march  to 
the  stake  or  up  to  a  masked  battery,  in  defence  of  an  hypothesis :  1 
do  not  court  the  rack  :  [  do  not  wish  to  be  flayed  alive  for  aflirnuo^ 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  any  other  intricate  piopoiition ;  I 
am  shy  of  bodily  pains  and  penalties,  which  some  arc  fond  of,  im- 
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pnionmcRt,  fine,  banielinicci,  conrtBcatioo  of  i^oodi:  but  if  I  do  not 
prefer  the  independence  of  my  mind  to  that  of  my  body,  I  at  le^at 
prefer  it  to  every  thing  e!ie.  (  ivould  avoid  the  arm  of  power,  a>  I 
would  cicapc  from  the  faD^a  of  a  wild  beast :  but  ss  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  I  nrc  ooihin}>  lormidablc  ia  it.  'It  it  the  eye  of  child- 
hood that  feus  a  painted  devil.'  i  am  not  to  be  braw-bea.t  or  whe<>dled 
cut  of  any  of  my  KtU«d  convictioni.  Opinion  to  opioioDt  I  will  face 
any  man.  Prejudice,  faBhion.  the  cant  of  the  momcoti  g^o  for  nothiDg; 
and  as  for  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  can  only  be  auppoted  to  rent 
with  ine  or  another,  in  proportion  to  th«  pain*  we  have  ukeo  to 
ascertain  it.  Where  ihc  pursuit  of  ttnth  has  been  the  habitual  study 
of  any  man't  life,  the  lo»e  of  truth  will  be  his  ruling  passion.  ■  Where 
the  treanare  is,  there  the  be.irt  !*  also.'  Krery  oife  ts  most  tenacious 
of  [hat  ID  which  he  owes  his  distinaion  from  others.  Kings  love 
power,  misers  gold,  women  flattery,  poets  reputation — and  philosophers 
truth,  when  they  can  find  it.  They  are  right  in  cherishing  the  only 
privilege  they  inherit.  If 'to  be  wise  were  to  be  obatioatc,'  I  might 
set  up  for  as  great  a  philosopher  as  the  best  of  them  i  for  some  of 
my  conclusions  are  a*  li:ied  and  at  incorrigible  to  proof  i»  need  be, 
I  am  attached  to  thccn  in  coDiet|uciicc  of  the  pain*i  the  anxiety,  and 
the  waste  of  time  they  have  cost  mc.  In  fact,  I  should  not  well 
know  what  to  do  without  them  at  this  time  of  dayj  nor  how  to  get 
others  to  supply  their  place.  I  would  (jaarrel  with  the  bcK  friend  I 
have  sooner  than  acknowledge  the  absolute  right  of  the  Bourbons. 

J  sec  Mr. leldomcr  than  1  did,  because  I  cannot  agree  with 

him  about  the  Caliiiox"'  Hnitanuee.  I  remember  once  saying  to  this 
gentleman,  a  great  while  ago,  that  I  did  not  seem  to  have  altered 
any  of  my  ideas  since  I  was  sixteen  years  old.  '  Why  then,'  »atd 
he, '  you  arc  no  wiser  now  than  you  weic  then  I  '  I  might  make  the 
lame  confession,  and  the  siime  retort  would  apply  still.  Coleridge 
used  to  tell  me,  that  this  pertinaeity  was  owing  to  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  others.  What  he  calls  lympaihitrng  will  otlnri  is  their  admiring 
him,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  varies  his  battery  pretty  often, 
in  order  to  accommodate  himself  to  this  sort  of  mutual  understanding. 
But  I  do  not  agree  in  what  he  says  of  mc.  On  the  other  huKt,  I 
think  that  it  is  my  sympathising  beforthamt  with  the  different  views 
and  feelings  that  may  be  entertained  on  a  subject,  that  prevents  my 
retracting  my  Judgment,  and  Dinging  myself  into  the  contrary  extreme 
t^trwardt.  If  you  proscrilw  all  opinion  oppoeiie  to  your  own,  and 
impertinently  exclude  all  the  evidence  that  does  not  make  for  you,  it 
Kare*  you  in  the  hoc  with  double  force  when  it  breaks  in  vnex* 
pectedly  upon  you,  or  if  «  any  subscrjuent  period  it  happens  to  suit 
your  interest  or  convenience  to  litttcn  to  ohjcniom  which  vanitv  or 
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opposite  ride  a>  ihey  had  befoic  been  bent  on  lutcriRcin);  their  livn 
to  prove  were  the  oaly  onu  it  contained.  Ym  such  it  the  very 
(iluilion  of  some  of  our  modern  [>olcmwi.  They  have  been  of  all 
(idcii  of  the  qucstian,  and  yet  tbey  cannot  conceive  bow  an  boneit 
man  can  be  of  any  but  one — thu  which  they  hold  at  ranem-  It 
teems  that  they  Jtre  afraid  to  looic  their  old  opinion*  in  tbc  f«ce,  lc«t 
they  itould  be  faKinaccd  by  them  once  mote.  Tlicy  banith  all 
doubu  of  tlieir  own  sincerity  by  inveighing  againxt  the  motive*  of 
their  antagoniitf^.  There  in  no  valvation  out  of  the  pale  of  iheir 
Strange  iacooEistcQcy.  Tbey  reduce  common  tcnic  and  probity  to 
(he  tunitett  pouible  limits— the  breaata  of  ihemitive*  and  their 
patiODi.  I'hey  are  like  people  out  at  tea  on  a  very  narrow  plank, 
who  try  to  pu»h  every  body  cIk  otT.  It  it  that  they  have  ao  little 
faith  in  the  cause  to  which  they  have  become  such  itaunch  cooveni, 
u  to  jtuppoie  that,  should  they  allow  a  grain  of  •ctiie  to  their  old 
allies  and  new  sntagoniits,  they  will  have  more  than  ihey  i  Is  il 
that  tbey  liave  so  tittle  cooBciousneit  of  their  own  diiincerettedneM, 
that  they  feel  if  they  allow  a  particle  of  hooetty  to  those  who  now 
ditfci  with  them,  they  will  have  more  than  they  ?  Those  opiciooa 
must  needs  be  of  a  very  fragile  lextuie  which  will  not  stand  the 
shock,  of  the  least  acknowledged  opposition,  and  which  lay  daiRi  to 
leipcctibility  by  ttigmatittng  all  who  do  not  bold  them  ai  *aots,  and 
Itnavct,  and  cowards.'  There  Is  a  want  of  well-halaoccd  feeling  in 
ercry  iiuch  instance  of  extravagant  vertatiliiy ;  i  lomething  crude, 
unripe,  and  harih,  that  doci  not  hit  a  judicious  palate,  but  sett  the 
teetii  on  edge  to  think  of.  '  I  had  rather  hear  my  mother's  cat  mew, 
or  a  wheel  grate  on  the  asle-tree,  than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad- 
mongers '  ckauni  his  incondite  retrograde  lays  without  rhyme  and 
without  reason. 

The  principles  and  profewiona  change :  the  man  rcmaios  ih*  same. 
There  it  the  same  spirit  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  pdragmaucd  fickle* 
ness  and  virulence,  whether  it  rtins  into  one  extreme  or  another : — to 
wit,  a  con^nemenc  of  view,  a  jealousy  of  others,  ao  impatience  of 
contradiction,  a  want  of  liberality  in  construing  the  motirei  of  others 
cither  from  monVlsh  pedantry,  or  a  conceited  overweening  rrfcrcncc 
of  every  thing  to  our  own  fancies  and  feelings.  There  is  someibing 
to  be  said,  indeed,  for  the  nature  of  the  political  machiaery,  for  the 
whirling  motion  of  the  revolutionary  wheel  which  has  of  \Me  wrenched 
men's  understandings  almost  asunder,  and  'anuzed  the  very  facolties 
of  eyes  and  ears; '  but  still  thti  is  hardly  a  tulficient  reason,  why  the 
adept  in  ilic  old  M  well  as  the  new  school  should  take  nuch  a  pro- 
digious latitude  himself,  while  at  the  came  time  he  makes  so  little 
allowuice  for  others.     His  whole  creed  need  not  be  taraed  topsj- 
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.  _        from  the  cop  to  thr  bottom,  even  in  times  like  ihtt..     ... 
SMaaoi,  in  the  rage  of  party-spirii,  diKard  the  proper  attribam  of 
buRuuuty,  the  common  dicutn  oF  rcuoo.     He  need   Dot   ontnge 
etery  former  feelinc,  nof  irampte  on  erery  cuHomary  deceocy,  is  bit 
zeal  for  reform,  or  in  hie  greater  zeil  agaioM  it.     If  his  mind,  like  hti 
body,  hJiH  undrrgone  a  total  chingc  of  CMcncc,  and  purgrd   off  the 
taint  of  all  itn  early  optnion*,  he  need  not  cairy  about  with  him,  or  be 
hsunted  in  the  penoo*  of  other*  with,  the  phaotoms  of  his  allcrcd 
principles  to  loathe  and  execrate  ihcm.     He  need  doc  (u  it  were) 
pass  an  act  of  atuinder  on  all   hit  tbougfait,  hopes,   wishes,  from 
yooih  Dpwardi,  to  oCer  them  at  the  thrtne  of  matured  servility ;  be 
Deed  not  became  one  vile  antitlicsit,  a  liriog  and  ignominious  satitc  on 
bimielf.     Nfr.  Wordawonh  hat  hardly,  I  should  think,  so  tnocb  ai 
a  single  particle  of  feeling  left  in  his  whole  conpoaition,  the  ssme 
that  he  had  twenty  years  ago;  not  'so  small  a  drop  of  pity,'  for  wha: 
he  then  was,  *as  a  wren't  eye,' — except  thai  I  do  not  bear  that  he 
has  givcD  Dp  his  theory  that  poetry  should  be  written  in  the  laojpiajc 
of  jiroHC)  or  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  I^ytical  BbUmIs.     I 
will  wager  a  tiitle,  thai  uur  ingrniotu  poet  will  not  concede  to  asy 
rstroe,  (how  nohlc  and  muniBcent  soever}  that  the  Leech  Gatherer 
IB  not  a  nt  subject  of  the  Muse,  and  would  sooner  resign  the  stamp- 
distributoiahipof  two  counties,  ilmn  horn  that  portioD  ofthe  Reclflse, 
a  Poem,  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  the 
Excursion.      The   tooet   however,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's   poetica) 
clTutiDnt  require!  a  little  reriiion  to  adapt  it  to  the  progmsivc  nn- 

fronment  in  his  political  sentiments :  for,  as  far  at  I  Dnd«rstat>d  the 
'oems  thcmselTCs  or  the  Preface,  hit  whole  nyttem  lunui  upon  this 
that  the  thoughtt,  the  feelings,  the  exprrssions  of  the  common  people 
in  country  plaec;  are  the  most  refined  of  all  oihtrs ;  at  once  the  most 
pure,  the  niort  nirnple,  and  die  mo«t  sublime: — yet,  with  one  Stroke 
of  his  proie-pen,  he  diKfranchites  the  whole  rustic  populatioa  of  Weu- 
moreland  and  Cumberlaoil  from  voting  at  elections,  and  taya  thetv  is 
not  a  man  among  them  (hat  is  not  a  knave  in  grain.  In  return,  he 
lets  them  still  retain  the  pririlege  of  expressing  their  sentiments  in 
select  and  natural  language  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  So  much  foe 
poetical  justice  and  jiolilical  teventy  I  An  author's  political  theories 
tit  looK  upon  him,  and  may  be  changed  like  hi*  clothes.  Hit  literary 
vanity,  alas !  sticks  to  Kim  like  his  skin,  and  survives  in  its  fim  gloss 
and  tleeknets,  amidst 

<  The  wreck  of  roaiicr,  and  the  cruiti  of  worlds.' 

Mr.  Southcy  still  mslcet  experiments  on  metre,  not  on  gorcfB- 

ments,  and  seems  to  think  the  Ian  resort  of  Eoglitli  liberty  is  ia 
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couri-iimbici.  Still  the  same  upstart  sclf-sufliciracyt  siill  the  same 
itch  of  new  filiated  innovaiion  directed  into  a  new  channel,  «ill  the 
nmc  principle  of  favuuritisni,  atill  the  name  overcharged  and  splenetic 
boctility — all  is  right  [hat  he  a[>proTes,  all  U  wrong  that  opposes  hi> 
views  in  the  amallest  particular.  There  is  no  inconiiitencj-  in  ill 
theae  snomaliet.  Absurdity  ii  uniform;  egotism  ii  the  sunc  thing; 
a  limited  range  of  comprehension  is  a  habit  of  mind  that  a  man  seldom 
MtB  the  better  of,  and  may  distinguish  equally  the  Pantiiocratist  or 
Constitutional  ABitQcidtiuii'muogcr. 

To(]uit  this,  which  is  rather  a  ntale  topic,  as  well  as  a  hopeless 
one,  and  gire  some  instances  of  a  change  of  icDtimeni  in  individuals, 
which  may  serve  for  maleiials  of  a  history  of  opinion  in  the  beginning 
«r  ihe  Kjih  century : — A  gentleman  went  to  live,  some  years  ago, 
in  a  rematc  part  of  the  country,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  alTect 
aiagularity  he  uncd  to  have  two  candles  on  hit  tabic  of  an  et-cning. 
A  romantic  acquaintance  of  bis  in  the  neighbourhood)  smit  with  the 
love  of  simplicity  and  equality,  used  to  come  in,  and  without  cere- 
mony snuff  one  of  ihcm  out,  aaying,  it  was  a  shame  to  indulge  in  such 
cxtravsgance,  while  many  n  |>nor  cottager  had  not  even  a  ruith*light 
to  sn  to  do  their  evening's  work  by.  This  might  be  about  the  year 
1 801,  and  was  passed  o»cr  as  among  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the 
day.  In  iSifi  (oh!  fearful  lapse  of  tiiiii:,  pregnnnt  with  strange 
mutability),  the  same  emhuiciastic  lover  of  economy,  and  hater  of 
luxury,  asked  hit  thoughtless  friend  (o  dine  with  him  in  company  with 
a  certain  lord,  and  to  lend  him  his  nun  servant  to  wait  at  table;  and 
just  before  they  were  titling  down  to  dinner,  he  heard  him  «ay  to  the 
servant  in  a  sonorous  whisper — 'and  be  sure  you  don't  forget  to  have 
six  candlcn  un  the  tabic!  '  ExUcmca  meet.  The  event  here  was 
as  true  to  itself  as  the  oscillation  of  the  jiendulum.  My  informant, 
who  understutds  moral  cciuitions,  had  looked  for  this  reaction, 
and  noted  it  down  as  characteriatic.  The  impenineocc  in  the  lirst 
instance  was  the  cue  to  the  ostentatious  servility  in  the  second.  The 
one  was  the  liitlitment  of  the  other,  like  the  type  and  anti-type  of  a 
prophecy.  No — the  keeping  of  the  character  at  the  cod  of  fourteen 
years  was  as  uniaue  as  the  keeping  of  the  thought  to  the  end  of  tlie 
fourteen  lines  of  a  Sonnet !  Would  it  sound  strange  if  I  were  to 
whisper  it  in  lite  reader's  ear,  that  it  was  the  uinc  person  who  was 
thus  anxious  to  see  six  candles  on  the  table  to  recavc  a  lord,  who 
once  (in  ages  past)  said  ta  me,  that  *he  saw  nothing  to  admire  in  the 
clo^acoce  of  such  men  aa  Mansfield  and  Chatham;  and  what  did  it 
all  cod  in,  but  their  being  made  Lord^  ? '  It  is  better  10  be  a  lord 
than  a  lacauey  to  a  lord.  So  we  see  that  the  swelling  pride  and  prepos- 
terous j^l-opin  ion  which  exalts  itself  above  the  mightiest,  looking 
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de*B  apoo,  tad  bmiajt  tht  bouted  pteteMioaa  of  tl>c  hi^t^ 
wad  the  bkmc  brilluu  ulcau  u  DotfaiBt  camftrrd  with  in  a« - 
■cbiki  povns  and  litnic  mmornl  idf-mpect,  grovck  tmA  idu  i^ 
divt  before  tided  wealth,  like  a  Ucauered  aUvc,  tlw  ommbok  it  co 
get  wage*  »k1  a  Unry !  Woold  Mihso  «r  Marvel  hn«  doac  tW: 
Mr.  CcdrridK,  indeed,  teu  down  thb  ooEngcoas  voaC  of  kcep^ 
M  u  nccw  «  fl^padty,  and  there  is,  after  all,  womt  tmfa  n  to 
nsgntion.  There  ti  s  craTtag  after  the  nftrobataoo  asd  cmoBnact 
ofotheti  natural  u>  the  mind  of  tnin.  It  is  difficult  to 
weight  of  sa  opinian  ua^ly  for  any  lei^ih  of  WKjr.  The 
haguahcs  wnboat  cordial  cDcouraKcnKOt  aad  sspporu  It 
bocb  strength  and  ptfience  to  be  always  atrieiag  aniaot  the 
Ctmlra  mtitnAat  ito — ^is  the  notto  bat  of  few.  Public  ofi 
ilwajrs  prastiog  Bpoo  the  sttndt  ud,  like  the  air  we  bratfar^  ad 
UDseea,  unfdt.  It  mippltca  the  liTtag  csrTcat  of  our  ibovg^  «< 
hftcu  withoet  our  knowiedge.  It  taiMs  the  blood,  and  is  laka  on 
the  mallM  pore*.  The  most  ■uniae  caosttctttioas  ate,  pirhiffc 
the  most  exposed  to  its  iDflucnoe.  Boi  pnUk  ofanson  bu  its  tamn 
ia  power,  io  popular  prejudice,  and  b  mn  alwaja  ia  accord  with  ri^ 
reaaoa,  or  a  high  and  abstracted  imagioatioB.  Which  puth  ta  folW* 
where  the  two  roads  fart  \  The  heroic  and  romaotic  molutioQ  )r^ 
nili  at  first  in  high  and  herak  tempera.  They  think  to  scale  ik 
beighu  of  truth  utd  *irtne  at  once  with  htm  *  whose  geaiu  bd 
angelic  wing*,  and  fctl  un  nuniu.' — but  alter  a  tunc  find  tlwuaJiu 
baffled,  lotling  oa  in  an  uphill  road,  withaui  frieads,  in  a  cold  ad^ 
boutboodt  wttlwut  aid  oc  prospect  of  sacoes*.     The  p«ct 

*  Like  a  <TOrm  gon  by  the  way.* 

He  bears  immuuri  loud  or  cnpprested,  meets  blank  look*  or  scowfaiiC 
laces,  is  exposed  to  the  pcltii^  of  the  piulcw  picss,  and  is  atunaed  bf 
the  shout  of  the  mob,  that  gather  round  him  to  sec  what  son  oft 
creature  a  poet  and  a  philoiopheT  is.  What  is  there  to  make  bia 
proof  agwnsi  all  tin*  \  A  strcflgth  of  sodcrMaading  ttcclcd  agaisM 
temputinn,  and  a  dear  lore  of  tmtb  that  smile*  opinion  to  loofa? 
Tbctc  he  pcrhap*  hat  itot.  A  lord  passes  in  hit  coach,  hlkht  k 
not  get  upj  and  tide  out  of  the  reach  of  the  rabble-rout?  Ije  it 
toTttnl  lo  (top  dianet.  If  be  suys  he  may  tnitnuate  wme  wbok- 
some  trvth*.  He  drinks  in  tank  poiion — flattery  I  He  recites  soae 
verses  to  the  ladict,  who  smUc  dcliciuu*  praiK,  and  thank  him  throt^ 
their  wars.  The  master  of  the  house  suggcou  a  happy  alladoB  ■ 
the  turn  of  an  expr«»ioa.  'There's  lympathy.'  This  is  betm 
than  the  company  he  lately  lefL  Pictures,  »ucues  meet  his  rapnrol 
eye.     Our  Ulysses  iindi  himself  in  the  gardeo*  of  Alcinoui: 
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truant  U  fairly  caught.  He  wander*  through  enchuited  ground. 
Grovei,  cluuc  Krovcs,  cod  uoio  him.  and  he  heart  *  ancvsual  voices ' 
hailing  him  aa  brothcr>baid !  He  bleeps,  drcaim,  and  wakci  cored 
of  hii  tbriftlen  prejudice*  and  moroce  pliibothropy.  He  Itkei  chii 
courtly  and  popular  Eympathy  better.  'He  looka  up  with  awe  to 
kings;  with  honour  lo  nobility:  with  rcretcncc  to  magistrates,'  &c. 
He  00  longer  breatKea  the  air  of  heaven  and  his  own  thoughts,  but 
i*  steeped  in  thut  of  paUcct  4nd  count,  and  fmda  it  Agree  better  with 
hit  conttitutioQsl  tcmpcramcoi.  Oh  [  how  sympathy  altcrt  a  moo 
from  what  he  was  I 

'  I  'vf  htstM  rtf  hMtt«  tinkini!, 
ICinul  deetl*  with  coMnemi  oiill  rciuming  j 
AIb*  I  the  graiituile  of  man 
flat  oflener  tet  me  mounui^.' 

A  Spirit  of  contradiction,  a  wiih  to  monopolite  all  wisdom,  will 
not  account  for  uniform  coniiitency,  for  it  it  tute  to  defeat  and  turn 
against  it«clf.  It  is  'every  rhirtg  by  lurDSt  and  nothing  Iodk-'  U  is 
warped  and  crooked.  It  canoot  bear  the  least  opposition,  and  sooner 
than  acquieice  in  what  others  approve  it  wtll  change  side*  in  a  day. 
It  is  olfendcd  at  every  rnistaDCc  co  ite  capiioUH,  domineering  humour, 
and  will  quarrel  for  ttrawi  with  its  bett  friends.  A  person  under  tlie 
guidance  of  this  demon,  if  every  whimay  or  occult  discovery  of  his 
own  is  not  received  with  acclaoialion  by  one  party,  will  wreak  his 
spite  by  deserting  to  the  other,  and  carry  all  his  talent  for  dispuuiion 
with  him,  sharpened  by  rage  and  disappointment.  A  man,  to  be 
steady  in  a  cause,  should  be  more  attached  to  the  truth  than  lo  the 
acquiescence  of  his  fetlow-citizent.  A  young  itudcni,  who  came  up 
to  town  a  few  year*  since  with  some  hyperctitic-nl  refinements  on  the 
modern  philosophy  lo  imrodocc  him  to  the  Ganulids  of  the  age,  but 
who  would  allow  no  one  cite  to  have  a  right  view  of  the  common 
doctrines  of  the  school,  or  to  be  able  to  asaign  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him,  wat  tent  to  Coventry  by  the  true  adepts,  who  were 
many  of  tfaem  as  wiee  and  ai  fastidious  ai  himself.  He  therefore 
turned  round  upon  the  whole  set  for  this  indignity,  and  has  been 
playing  oiT  the  heavy  artillery  of  his  tcutrilous  abuw,  hi«  verbal  logic, 
and  the  powerful  distinctions  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  upon  the 
devoted  heads  of  his  tactelcss  associates;  'perpetual  volley,  arrowy 
ftlcct,' ever  siace !  It  is  neediest  to  mention  names.  The  learned 
gentleman  having  left  hi*  ungrateful  party  and  unprodtiiMr  principles 
in  dudgeon,  has  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme  like  mad,  Micks  at 
nothing,  is  callous  to  public  opinion,  to  that  he  pIcascB  hia  employers, 
and  can  become  '  a  thoin  in  the  side  of  freedom  ' ;  and  fairly  takes 
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the  bridle  in  his  teeth,  atop  him  who  czn.  A  more  ^bdiiutthai 
Dcvcr  took  pen  in  hand.  Vctt  by  agming  to  his  conclu&ioni,adHt 
•cribiDg  to  hi*  argumcDta  (such  a*  ihey  arc)  it  would  be  ttill  pontt 
to  make  him  gife  up  erery  one  of  his  sbcurdiiie'S  io  raceeaioib  >' 
to  drive  him  to  Mt  up  another  New  Daily  Paper  af>aiiut  hinMlf! 

I  ciia  hnrdly  coniider  Mr.  Coleriilgc  ab  a  dcscrrer  from  theoH 
he  Gist  espoufod,  urtlett  one  could  lel)  what  cat»e  be  ever  hantf 

SMiued,  or  whit  party  he  ever  belonged  to,  in  downright  oftet 
e  has  not  been  inconsittcat  with  hinwelf  at  dilfercnt  liinc^  imt 
all  time*.  He  it  a  BOphitt,  n  caKuiiR,  a  rhetorician,  what  yoB  akaci 
and  might  have  argued  or  declaimed  to  the  end  of  hie  breath  osw 
ride  of  a  qucatton  or  another,  but  hr  nerer  wan  a  pragmatica]  Itfloi. 
He  lived  in  a  round  of  conI^ldiction^  and  never  come  to  a  maki 
point.  His  fancy  gave  the  cue  to  hii  judgment,  and  hi>  vaoEy  f 
hi>  invention  afloat  tn  whatever  direction  he  could  find  mon  icopcb 
it,  or  mon  sympathy,  that  if,  admiration.  His  Life  and  Ojad(P 
might  naturally  receive  the  title  of  one  of  Hume'*  rmiji  'i^ 
Sceptical  Solution  of  Sceptical  Doubu.'  To  be  mrc,  his  Wamntu 
and  hit  Fhikno  br»the  a  aomewhat  dilTerent  tone  oa  (ubjeeuafi 
particuhr  description,  both  of  them  apparently  pretty  higb-ratied,  be 
whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  Co  examine  them  cloacty,  will  God  tlxB 
to  be  voluBtaritj,  fugues,  solemn  capriccios,  not  aet  compoaiuona  wA 
any  malice  ptejicnue  in  tlirm,  or  much  practical  meaning.  1  befim 
aomc  of  hit  frienda,  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  wiggeatJoat^ 
plausible  rca«on)i  for  conformity,  and  an  openiac  to  a  more  at 
view  of  the  letter  of  their  paradoxical  principles,  have  lately  dj* 
him  by  the  virulence  and  extravagance  to  which  they  have  canM 
hiatB,  of  which  he  never  KutpectnJ  that  they  would  make  tlie  lau 
poasible  use.  But  if  Mr.  Coleridge  ii  satianed  with  the  wanderiig 
Moods  of  his  Mind,  pcrhapt  this  ta  no  reaaon  that  others  may  dK 
reap  the  solid  benefit.  He  himself  is  like  the  idle  sea-weed  on  tke 
ocean,  coiited  from  shore  to  shore :  they  are  like  barrkacles  blteatd 
to  the  vessel  of  state,  rouing  its  goodly  timbers ! 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  of  too  fastidious  a  torn  of  niad 
to  like  any  thing  long,  or  to  assent  twice  to  the  same  opinion.  — - 
always  tets  himself  to  prop  the  falling  cause,  to  ourae  the  riclecy 
bantling.  He  takes  the  part  wliich  lie  thinks  in  most  oeed  of  h^ 
i-upport,  not  so  much  out  of  magn-inimity,  .-u  to  prevent  too  greats 
degree  of  presumption  or  self-complacency  on  the  tritimphaDt  ait. 
'Though  iruih  be  truth,  yet  he  contrives  to  throw  such  chaamof 
vexation  on  it  as  it  may  lose  some  colour.'  1  have  been  delighted  n 
bear  him  expatiate  with  the  most  natural  and  alfecttng  simplicity  oas 
favourite  passage  or  picture,  and  all  tlie  while  afraid  of  agreeing  wi^ 
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im,  lest  he  should  iosundy  turn  round  and  onssy  all  that  he  had 
•aid,  for  fear  of  my  going  away  witli  too  good  an  opinioa  of  my  own 
laite,  or  too  jreaE  sn  ndmiration  of  my  idol — aad  hit  ovn.  I  dar« 
not  aalc  hit  opinion  twice,  if  1  have  f-ot  a  farourabic  leotcnce  once, 
leu  he  bhoutd  Ix-lic  his  owo  sentimcnta  to  "tagger  mice.  I  have 
heard  him  talk  divinely  (like  one  inspired)  of  Boceaccia,  and  the 
•tory  of  the  Pot  of  Basil,  deicribiD^  '  how  it  pew,  and  it  giew,  and 
it  grew,*  till  you  saw  it  &})read  it«  tctdcr  leaves  io  the  light  of  hii 
eye,  and  ware  in  the  uemuloui  lound  of  hi*  voice  i  and  yet  if  you 
asked  him  about  it  at  another  time,  he  would,  perhaps,  atfect  to  think 
little  of  it,  or  lo  have  forgotten  the  circumatancc.  Hia  cnthusiasni  is 
fickle  and  treacherovi.  The  initant  he  lindi  it  ihared  tn  common, 
he  back*  out  of  it.  His  enmity  i»  enunlly  refined,  bat  hardly  to 
unsocial.  His  exquisitely  turned  invccuvca  display  all  the  beauty  of 
■corn,  and  impart  elegance  to  vulgarity.  He  soroetimea  finda  out 
minute  exeellenciea,  and  criea  up  one  thing  to  put  you  out  of  conceit 
with  another.  If  you  want  Kim  to  praise  Sir  Joshua  ron  amore, 
in  his  best  manner,  you  should  begin  with  uytng  something  about 
Titian — if  you  teem  an  idoliiier  of  Sir  Joshua,  be  will  immediately 
turn  off"  the  discourse,  gliding  like  the  serpent  before  Etc,  wary  and 
beautiful,  to  the  graces  of  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  or  ask  if  you  uw  a 
Vandyke  the  other  day,  which  he  does  not  think  Sir  Jo*hua  could 
stand  near.  But  find  fault  with  the  Lake  Poets,  and  meniion  some 
pretended  patron  of  rising  genius,  and  you  need  not  fear  but  he  will 
join  inwith  you  and  go  all  lengthi  that  you  can  wish  him.  You  may 
calculate  upon  him  there.  '  Pride  elevates,  and  joy  brightcnt  hii 
face.*  And,  indeed,  so  eloquent  is  be,  and  to  beautiful  in  his 
eloouence,  that  I  myself,  with  all  my  freedom  from  galland  bittereeu, 
could  listen  to  bJm  uotircd,  and  wiUiost  knowing  how  the  time  weat, 
losing  and  neglecting  many  a  meal  and  hour, 

■  From  mom  to  noon. 

From  neon  To  dewy  eve,  a  <ummcr*i  day  ■ ' 

When  1  ceaae  to  hear  him  quite,  other  tongues,  turned  to  what 
iec«nia  they  may  of  praise  or  blame,  will  sound  dull,  ungrateful,  out 
oflune,  and  harsh,  in  the  compariK>is< 

An  overstrained  rnthusiaKni  produces  a  capriciousncss  in  taste,  aa 
well  as  too  much  indifference.  A  person  who  sets  no  bounds  to  his 
admiration  ukes  a  surfeit  of  his  favourites.  He  overdoes  the  thing. 
He  gcu  tick  of  his  own  everlasting  praises,  and  afTccied  lapturei. 
His  preferences  are  a  great  deal  toe?  violent  to  last.  He  wears  out 
an  author  in  a  week,  that  might  last  him  a  year*  or  hia  life,  by  the 
eagcrncsa  with  which  he  devours  htm.     Every  such  favounte  is  in 
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hia  turn  the  pcstect  wriirr  in  the  vmtid.  Comparod  with  the 
of  thr  »cci>d]iit  for  thr  time  bctog,  Sh^speare  ii  comutmfba, 
and  Miltofl  a  pedant,  a  linle  iadpid  or  >o.  Some  of  thcae  pndlfB 
rc(]iurc  to  Iw  dragged  out  of  their  lurking-plice*,  aod  cried  vptoAi 
top  nf  ihr  compan  ;^-thnr  traiu  »c  Hibtle.  And  mun  be  nolsBii 
obtruded  on  th«  n^t  But  the  effort  of  exaggerated  praite,  thoi^ 
ii  auj  sugf-rr  other*,  tire*  the  maker,  and  we  hear  of  tbcn  so  ihr 
after  a  white.  Othera  take  their  tnriM,  arc  awallowed  wbdt 
uadigested,  riTenotitly,  and  diaappear  in  the  aame  maaner.  G«< 
authors  thare  the  £>te  of  bod,  arid  a  library  w  a  few  yeart  ia  ocudj 
dismantled.  It  is  a  pity  thus  to  outlive  our  admiration,  and  exbaw 
our  reliah  of  what  it  excellent.  Actors  atid  actressea  arc  6isfnti 
of  in  the  some  cooclusirc  peremptory  way :  some  of  tbem  are 
talked  of  for  montha,  nay,  yeart;  then  it  i*  almost  an  odeaoc  :o 
mentioD  them-  Friends,  ac<]uaintance,  go  the  same  road  ; — are  dm 
aaked  to  conic  six  days  ta  the  week,  then  warned  against  oanusgdi 
levrmh.  The  smallest  faulu  are  loon  magnified  in  ihoae  we  tliU 
too  htghlyof:  but  where  shall  we  find  perfectioa  f  If  wewiUpunf 
with  nothtog  ihort  of  that,  we  shall  ha*e  ndchef  pictures,  book^  Dot 
frieodt  left — we  shall  hare  nothing  but  our  own  absuFdiitn  to  kcvp 
company  with  i  •  1  n  all  tilings  a  regular  and  moderate  indulgeaet  n 
the  best  security  for  a  lasting  enjoyment.'     By«KB, 

There  are  numbers  who  juilge  by  the  ercnii  and  cliaage  wilfa 
furtone.  They  extol  the  hvro  of  the  day,  and  join  the  weeaBa| 
clamour  whatever  it  i< ;  so  that  the  flnctuating  state  of  public  opiaiao 
regulates  their  revertih*  reatleas  enthuMasm,  like  .1  ifacrmomrsa. 
They  blow  hot  or  cold,  according  as  the  wind  ana  faTonrably  ai 
otherwise.  With  such  people  the  only  in&Dible  test  of  ment  is 
success  t  and  no  arguments  are  true  that  hare  not  a  large  or  powerliil 
majority  on  their  cide.  They  go  hy  ap])earances.  Their  niiityt 
not  the  truth,  is  their  ruling  object.  They  are  not  the  bst  to  qiiit  ■ 
falling  cause,  and  ihcy  arc  the  first  to  had  the  riaing  sao.  That 
minds  want  sincerity,  modesty,  and  keeping.     With  them — 

^^ '  To  haw  done  is  to  hang 
CJuite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  nuiy  mail 
In  iniiiiunictilal  mackeiy.' 


I 


They  still, 
they  constt 
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with  one  concent,  praise  new-bora  g^da,'  and  Pamci . 
ac  it,  ii 
—~  'Likr  a  faKhionabtt  host. 

That  dighih-  ihsketi  hit  jurtiRC  guest  by  the  band  | 
And  wiili  hit  amu  outitret^'d,  as  he  would  fly, 
Gra^pt-in  tlie  comer.     Weloame  ever  imilM, 
Ami  FareweU  goes  out  righing.* 
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Such  serrile  lUiicii:r»  made  m  idol  of  Buoiupartc  while  fortune 
•milrd  apon  him,  but  when  it  left  him,  thejr  removed  him  from  his 
pedestal  in  the  cabinet  of  (heir  vanity,  n»  we  uike  down  the  picture  of 
a  relation  tliat  has  died  without  naming  ut  in  hi*  will.  The  apiDiOD 
of  Rich  trifiert  n  worth  nothing  :  tt  in  merely  an  echo.  Wc  do  not 
vant  to  be  told  the  event  of  t  quenton,  but  the  rights  of  it.  Tnith 
is  ta  their  theory  nothing  but  *  noiM  and  inexplicable  dumb  ihow.' 
They  are  the  herald*,  nutriden,  and  trumjieten  in  the  poceseion  of 
lame  i  are  more  loud  and  boisterous  than  the  reit,  and  gire  cheniiclvc* 
great  airs,  at  the  avowed  patrons  and  admiicra  of  genius  and  rccitt. 

Ai  there  arc  many  who  change  their  aentimenta  with  circumstance*, 
{it  they  decided  Uwauitx  in  Rabelais  with  the  dice),  au  there  are 
others  who  chanj^c  them  with  their  BCquotntancc.  *Tctl  rac  youi 
company,  and  I'll  tell  you  your  ojnnions,'  might  be  aoid  to  muny 
a  man  who  pii^ucx  himielf  on  a  telect  and  superior  view  of  things, 
dinioct  from  the  Tulgar.  InitiTiduiU  of  this  clat*  are  <|utck  .ind 
versatile,  but  they  are  not  beforehand  with  opinion.  They  catch  it, 
when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them,  and  take  it  at  the  rebound,  instead  of 
giving  the  firtt  impulse.  Their  minds  are  a  light,  luxuriant  soil,  into 
which  thoughts  arc  caaily  transptantcd,  aiul  shoot  up  with  uncommon 
■prighilinesR  and  vigour.  They  wear  the  dress  of  other  people's 
minds  very  gracefiiUy  and  unconsciouily.  They  tell  you  your  own 
opinion,  or  vciy  gravely  repeat  an  obscrvaiion  you  have  made  to  ihcm 
about  h»1f  a  year  afterwards.  They  let  you  into  the  delicacies  and 
luxuries  of  Spenser  with  gresi  disinterestedness,  in  return  for  your 
hating  introduced  that  Auihoi  to  tlicif  notice.  They  prefer  West  to 
R.tpliael,  Stotliard  to  Rubeni,  till  they  are  told  better.  Still  they 
ate  ncvte  in  the  m.iin,  nnd  good  judges  in  their  way.  By  trying  to 
tfttprore  their  t;ute,  and  reform  their  noiiooa  according  to  an  ideal 
Mandard,  they  pcrhapt  spoil  and  muddle  their  native  factiltics,  rather 
than  do  them  any  good.  Their  iirst  manner  is  their  best,  because  it 
w  the  most  natural.  It  is  well  not  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  to  be 
contented  to  take  up  with  what  wc  are,  for  bccicr  for  worse.  We 
can  nmher  beg,  borrow,  nor  steal  characteristic  excellencies.  Some 
views  and  modes  of  thinking  suit  certain  minds*  as  certain  colours  suit 
cviuin  complcxiouB.  We  may  part  with  very  shining  and  very  use- 
'All  qualities  without  getting  better  ones  to  supply  them.  Mocking  it 
catching,  only  in  regard  to  defects.     Mimicry  is  always  dangerous. 

It  ii  not  necessary  to  change  our  road  in  order  to  advance  on  our 
journey.  We  should  cultivate  the  spot  of  ground  we  possess  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  though  it  may  be  circumscribed  and  com- 
paratively biitTen.  A  roliing  itotie  ^alieri  no  moji.  People  may 
collect  dl  the  wisdom  they  will  ever  attain,  tfow  as  well  by  Maying 
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■tec  «  fher,  &a»  mit 
Mvc  ilvvp  W  bCfB 

To 

•ilteal  eaatndictMi  aad 

■dllM  be  ««  gram) 
B«  ilwfiK*«rtn4i,l 

n  MWM  jad  COTiKt^  tBcnp ' 
piM  to  wovkiaf  M  aad 
«■  fcavK  aituLcB  mc  dunearr 
■o  akentiaH  vtU  bring 
whiu  Tor  black  is  tW 
white  vfaea  tbey  rrrcnc 

tbry  can  lure  b  tbctr  pratat  ofiinoas  vIm  hdd  Efacir  ,    . 
wiMoro  OD  the  loul  toUjr,  n^am,  wd  extnv^uor  (t»  sy  m 
wmm)   oT  tbrii  fonncr  cacs.     Tbr  peripvctivt  oay   rtiMni  vd 
jrev>  and  cxperietxx :  we  maj  aoe  couin  tUnga  ikcarar*  aad  gdoi 
Ru>re    roDote}    but   the  gmt  maam  tnd   hadau-ka  wfll    i^Hi^ 
tboagfa  tlutrwD into Bhadow  sad  daged  ij  Ote  inlri  ii  ■iag  aiiBui|ihiiii 
■o  ihc  lawi  of  the  undcrstiodiDg.  die  trnih  of  aaCwc,  ww  mwiiii.  ad 
cannot  be  thrown  into  utter  confunoa  and  peqilcxity  by 
or  upricc,  lilic  the  objecu  u  Ho]|^rtb'i  Ruk*  of  Ptrmctirc^ 
crerjr  diing  u  luroed  i^Nade  down,  cr  thnM  ooi  of  ita  wdtl 
|dac«.     I  canaoc  nfidarstaad  how  our  poiittcal  HarkijaiBa  Ad  ^K 
all  their  wmmcruulu  and   fucumorphase*.     They  cma    han%(  I 
ibouJd  tliiak,  look  at  theniidvo  in  the  glaw,  or  walk  acroan  the  rooB 
without  ttninbltag.     Thii  at  leaa  would  be  the  cue  if  they  had  te 
lc>it  reflection  or  »clf-kno»lcdge.     But  they  judge  Bom  Mnr  md 
vanity  wlely.     There  ihould  be  a  certain  deconuo  in    lac  ^  in  ■ 
picture,   withoui  which  it  i>  neither  OBefiil  nor  ^reeable.     If  mj 
Opittionji  are  not  nf-ht,  at  any  rate  they  are  the  beat  I  have  been  a^e 
to  form,  and  better  than  any  othcn  I  could  uke  tip  n  randooi,  or  <m 
a(  pervrrtity,    now.     Certainly   ofiitiioiu  vitiate    ooe   uiMber,  nd 
dealiuy  the   itnipiicily   and    clcaroeai  ef  the  mind  :   notliiag  b  good 
that  hai  not  a  IM-Kinniiiir,  a  middk*  and  an  ead ;  aod  I  wmild  wiili 
my  thoaghta  10  be 

'  Linked  each  to  each  by  natun)  piny  ! ' 
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ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  PARTISANSHIP 

Til  Le»dim  Magsssiif.\  {Datmbtr,  titr. 

I  HATS  ID  my  limr  known  few  thorough  paniuna ;  at  Imbc  on  my  own 
tide  of  the  queaiion.  1  conceive,  however,  ihol  the  boneateat  and 
ttiongcat-miiiacd  men  have  been  to.  In  general)  iolerctt,  itai,  vanityi 
ihc  lo»c  of  contradiction,  even  a  scrupulous  regard  to  truth  and  justice, 
caaae  to  divert  them  from  the  popular  cauae.  It  is  a  chaiacter  that 
re4]uirea  very  oppoiitc  und  ulmoot  incompatible  <iuatitiea — rcaoon  and 
prejudice,  a  pusaonaic  attachment  founded  on  an  abatract  idea.  He 
who  can  take  up  a  apecularive  question,  and  pursue  it  with  the  same 
t/tai  and  binthaken  cotiiilancy  thit  he  doe*  hiti  imniciliatc  intcfcats  or 
privacr  animositien,  he  who  is  as  faithful  to  his  principle!  as  he  is  to 
himaelf,  is  the  true  partisan.  I  do  not  here  apeak  of  the  bigot,  or  the 
mercenary  or  cowardly  tool  of  a  party.  There  ftrc  plenty  of  thia 
description  of  pcrsunit  (a  conoidcrable  niajonty  of  the  inhabitant*  of 
mrery  country) — who  are  'ever  auong  upon  the  Mrooger  aide,' 
staunch,  thorough-paced  aticklera  for  their  paaaioni  and  prejudices, 
and  who  atand  l>y  their  party  as  long  as  their  party  can  stand  by  them. 
I  speak  of  tho^e  who  espouse  a  cause  from  liberal  motivei  and  with 
liberal  view*,  and  of  the  obnaclet  that  are  so  often  found  to  relax 
their  perseretaoce  ot  impair  their  zeal.  These  may,  !  think,  be 
rcducMi  chiefly  to  the  heads  of  obligattonn  to  friends,  of  vanltv.ur  the 
desire  of  the  lead  and  distinction,  to  an  ovcr-squeamiEh  delicacy  in 
regard  to  appearances,  to  licklencaa  of  purjioie,  or  to  natural  timidity 
and  weakness  of  nerTc. 

There  is  nothing  more  coniemptihic  than  party-spirit  in  one  point 
of  view  i  and  yet  it  aeemit  Inseparable  in  practice  from  public  princtple. 
You  cannot  support  mranuies  unlets  you  tupport  men ; — you  cannot 
carry  any  point  or  mainiain  any  system,  without  acting  in  concert  wiih 
others.  In  theory,  it  is  all  very  well.  We  may  refine  in  our  dii- 
tincbona,  and  elevate  our  language  to  what  point  we  please.  But  in 
carrying  the  most  sounding  words  and  stateliest  propositions  into 
clTect,  we  mutt  nuke  uae  of  tlie  instrumentality  of  m^n  ;  and  sonic  of 
the  aiScy  and  imperfection  of  the  means  may  in«inuate  iiaelf  into  tlic 
Cftd.  If  we  do  not  go  all  lengths  with  those  who  are  embarked  with 
us  in  the  Mme  views ;  if  we  are  uot  hearty  in  the  defence  of  their 
ioleresta  and  niotivcH  ;  If  we  are  not  fully  in  their  confidence  and  they 
to  oura  ;  if  we  do  not  ingraft  on  the  stock  of  public  virtue  the  charities 
and  sentimeuts  of  private  atfcction  and  esteem  j  if  tlie  bustle  and 
anxiety  and  irritation  of  the  itate^affaira  do  not  kindle  into  the  glow 
of  frieodship  ai  well  as  patriotism ;  if  we  look  disUiU,  auspicious. 
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*n|^  iMo  the  adrmsry'*  •cafe  «f  < 

TWj  viD  M»  uke  lJ»r  uadj  ttami 

fay  ana  ad  bmgpaa.  tt  ana,'  mi 

Mflp  1  diciwag  wvild,  bcnwe  <>r  i 

aoM  w  rfh*  iorfmdMl  Mvnn,  ad  dky 

tfc»  friw^lci,  nd  dMsatlm  mo*  of  I 

ikfo^tkc  Mtaoa  moM  iMc  u>  pniMa  il. 

b^  Boc  ddEBOus  it  u  h  n  iitickai«  taocfc  and 

wmboh  nff |WiaB ud  whom  raBonc     Wnoi ncfj  tBng  ■> ici 

dear  oad  vduble  w  ■■%  M  an ;  «bea  tbere  b  bat  tkceacte 

kllOSMIfC  oTcSDR  lOMr  Of  fiul  tCCOVCTJ  of  UHM  IHO  ttC^di^^ 

ao  tine  to  Maud  wpem  trifle*  and  noobfoau  t  ikn  |r«  ebjeec 
be  KCHcd  fini,  ud  at  aJI  luzafdk 

'  EndTt  affcctbon  Kontrth  ninr  load*.* 

Ew  thctc  b  a  third  tliii^  ia  tbcir  miada,  a  badAI 
which  they  preler  to  both  cootcndiag  pwtica.  It  bbjt  be  as  i  bs 
nedhn'  they  nor  wc  caa  gn  it.  Wc  nraat  have  oae  of  tbr  tw  tlaip 
iirooacd  ttpon  m,  not  bjr  cfaoict  bot  bjr  hard  ■aujaMli.  *  Ov  hMt 
aaa  aatidou  arc  both  before  w  : '  and  if  «c  do  aaythiog  to  a^ka 
the  oDc,  wc  JQMljr  iacnr  thr  heavy,  iniotcrable,  immknaed  pcialtj  of 
the  other.  If  our  pride  i>  smng,  if  wr  haw  reerived  a  blow  or  tke 
lie  in  our  own  pcriont,  we  know  well  cooogh  wbat  to  do :  oar  falaod 
ia  up,  wc  luve  zo  actaal  feeling  aad  abject  to  aatitfy ;  zad  ve  an  as 
to  be  dirmed  (roa  our  porpoae  by  aophittry  or  mere  word*.  Tfce 
qitarrd  ii  pcrwoal  to  oaradTca  t  ^  we  feel  the  whole  atRaa  of  il( 
rouains  every  faculty  and  nrainiog  crcry  nerve.  Bat  if  tbc  ^■UTcl  ii 
yawiT  to  ouDkind  ;  if  it  ii  one  in  which  the  right*,  freedoo,  b^o, 
ud  lia|)ftoe«a  of  the  whole  world  arc  enibar k.cd ;  if  we  cec  tbc  dtgiity 
of  our  common  nature  proitrate,  trampled  upoo  and  maogted  be&te 
the  brute  imaj^e  of  power,  thii  gives  ua  little  coaeeni ;  oar  rcaaoo 
may  diaapprore,  but  uur  pMiiatit,  our  prejudice*,  are  aot  touched  ;  and 
tbnvbrc  our  reaaoo,  our  humaotiy,  oa;  abatnct  love  of  ri^  (not 
<  tcrewed  to  the  (ticking-place '  bjr  sotne  paltry  inieren  of  oar  own) 
arc  caaily  fatisltcd  with  any  hollow  profetaioo*  of  good-will,  or  ptf 
odT  with  vague  excutes,  or  NU^erecl  with  open  defiaocc.  We  arc 
here,  where  a  principle  only  it  ia  danger,  at  leiaure  to  calculate  ooe- 
•equcnct*)  prudently  for  outKlrc*,  or  favuur<bly  for  otheta  ',  <ntn  it 
a  point  of  hunovr  (wc  think  the  honour  of  human  nature  is  not  out 
honour,  thxi  iu  disgrace  t*  not  our  ditgrace — we  are  oot  the  raiUtl) 
wc  ahould  tlirow  contideratioD  and  cotupaaeioD  lo  the  dog*t  and  cry 
— *  Away  to  Hcavca  respective  lenity,  and  fire-eyed  fury  be   ny 
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conduct  now !  '  But  charity  ii  cold.  We  ire  the  dupe*  of  the 
flatteries  of  our  opjionenu,  tKcauiie  we  are  iiKiiffercnl  to  our  own 
object :  we  itantt  in  awe  of  ihcir  ihrcait,  became  in  the  abacDce  of 
pawion  we  ate  lender  of  our  persons.  TJiey  beat  u«  in  courage  and  in 
intellect,  because  we  have  ooihin^  hut  the  ccmtnon  }iood  to  sharpen  our 
fiieuiiiei  or  goad  our  will ;  the^  havi-  no  less  ao  altcrastirc  in  view 
than  to  be  uncontrolled  masictii  ofmankifxi,or  CO  be  hurled  from  high,— 

'To  grinning  srom  a  curiliM, 
AniTcudleu  infamy  ' ' 

They  do  aot  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  their  enemies  as  their  own : 
it  is  with  them  a  more  feeling  disputation.  TKey  never  gire  an  inch 
of  ground  that  they  can  keep  ;  they  keep  all  that  they  can  get ;  they 
m^ke  no  conccasioni  that  can  redound  to  their  own  discredit ;  they 
assume  all  ihat  makes  for  them;  ifihey  p^iuK,  it  is  to  gain  time;  if 
they  olTer  terms,  it  in  lo  bre.ik  them  :  they  keep  no  faith  with  mctnin : 
if  you  relax  in  your  cxcitioai,  ihcy  persevere  the  more :  if  you  make 
new  efforts,  they  redouble  theirs.  While  they  give  no  <}uarter,  you 
■latd  upon  more  ceremony.  While  they  are  cutting  your  throat,  or 
putting  the  gag  in  your  mouth,  you  talk  of  nothing  but  liberality, 
freedom  of  inquiry,  and  J^mt  humamie.  Their  object  is  to  destroy 
you,  your  object  is  to  spare  them— to  treat  them  according  to  your 
own  Fancied,  dignity.  They  have  tense  and  spirit  enough  to  take  all 
advaotagcs  that  will  further  their  cause :  you  have  pedantry  xnd 
pusillanimity  enough  to  undertake  the  defence  of  ynuiii,  in  order  to 
defeat  it.  It  i*  the  difference  between  the  efficient  and  the  incfHcicnt ; 
and  this  again  resolves  itself  into  the  difference  between  a  speculative 
propottcion  and  a  practical  inicfest. 

One  thing  that  maket  tyranii  bold  i*,  that  they  have  the  power  to 
justify  their  wrong.  They  lay  their  hands  upon  the  award,  and  ask 
who  will  dispute  their  commands.  The  friends  of  humanity  and 
justice  have  not  in  general  this  ark  of  confidence  to  recur  to,  and  can 
only  appeal  lo  rcBson  and  propriety.  They  oppow  power  on  the  plea 
of  right  and  conscience;  and  shall  they,  in  pursuance  of  their  claims, 
violate  in  the  smallest  tittle  what  is  due  to  truth  and  justice  J  So 
that  the  one  have  no  law  but  ihcir  wills,  and  the  absolute  extent  of 
their  authority,  in  anaining  or  securing  their  ends,  because  they  make 
no  pretensions  to  scnipulous  delicacy:  the  others  arc  cooped  and 
cabined  in,  by  all  sons  of  nice  inventigacions  in  philosophy,  and  mis- 
givings of  the  moral  sense ;  that  is,  arc  deprived  or  curtailed  of  the 
means  of  succeeding  in  their  ends,  becaune  those  ends  are  not  hare- 
faced  violence  and  wrong.  It  might  as  well  be  said  thnt  a  man  has 
ft  tioht  to  knock  me  on  the  head  on  the  highway,  and  that  I  am  only 
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to  UK  mildaeu  and  penuauon  in  rctunt,  u  ben  mit«<l  to  the  jnaia 
of  my  caiiM ;  u  thai  I  am  do;  u>  rculutc  and  make  repn»al«  oB  ik 
common  eoeiniei  of  mankind  in  their  own  nyle  sod  modr  of  execuUK 
it  not  a  man  lo  defend  hi*  liberty,  or  the  liberties  of  h\*  1«1Iov-«m% 
u  aUcntuMuly  and  rcraorscJculy  u  he  would  his  life  or  bia  panel 
McQ  arc  Qnakeri  in  politicd  {irinci^Ic,  Ttuks  and  Jews  to  ptitiie 
cooscteDce. 

The  whole  i>  ao  cnor,  arising  from  coofouodiag  the  dUoacaoB 
between  theory  and  practice,  between  the  uill-Ufc  of  letten  and  ibe 
tu^  and  ontei  of  contending  faciiont.  1  might  recommnd  to  out 
[>olitical  mcdiaton  the  advice  which  Henry  t.  addressed  to  hU  KiUien 
on  a  critical  occanoa. 

■  tti  peace  there  'i  nothing  w>  becomta  a  man 
An  niodtst  ttillncMand  humility  ^ 
But  when  the  blast  of  wa.r  blows  in  our  eais, 
Then  imilale  the  aaion  of  (he  tiger  ^ 
StifTen  the  tincwt,  »urninan  up  the  Mood, 
Di>gui*c  fair  nacute  with  tiara -tavour'd  nige  { 
Then  Icnii  ittc  eye  a  terrible  aspect  i 
Let  it  piy  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  l>nc»-cannon  i  let  ihe  brow  o'cnvjiclm  it 
Ai  rearfully  aa  doih  a  galled  rock 
O'erhani;  and  jiitiy  InM^nFaiindcd  banc, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  ami  wadrful  ocean  i 
Now  icT  the  iccih,  and  stretch  the  Bostril  wUiei 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  tip  neiy  spirit 
To  his  full  hciftbL' 

So,  in  Bpeculation,  reflne  as  much  u  you  pleawt  intellectually 
morally  iccaking,  and  you  may  do  it  with  advantage.  Reason 
then  the  inttromcai  you  uiCt  and  you  cannot  raise  the  uandanl  of 
perfection  you  fix  upon  and  propose  to  others  too  high,  or  wocMd 
with  too  much  candour  and  moderation  in  the  advaocemcat  of  tnith : 
but  in  practice,  you  hare  not  your  choice  of  ends  or  meaas.  You 
have  two  things  to  decide  between,  the  extreme,  probably,  of  an  evil 
and  a  considerable  good,  and  if  you  will  net  make  your  mind  up  10 
take  the  bcit  of  the  two  with  all  its  diuidTantagcs  and  draw-backs  yosi 
must  be  contented  to  take  the  wor&t :  for  as  you  cannot  alter  the  state 
of  the  coniiicting  parties  who  arc  carrying  their  point  by  force,  ot 
dictate  what  is  bcGt  by  n  word  speaking ;  to  by  finding  raolt  with  tlic 
atuinabic  good,  and  throwing  cold  water  on  it,  you  add  fuel  to  youi 
enemy's  courage  and  asust  hit  success.  '  Those  who  are  doc  for  iH 
arc  against  us.'  Vou  create  a  dircrsion  in  his  favoui,  by  diatiactiiu 
and  eoeivating  meo't  Riindf,  at  much  u  by  questioning  the  general^ 
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erdcrc,  or  diawing  off*  s  iiion^  detachment  in  the  heM  of  a  bante. 
Political,  is  like  miliuiry  warfare.  There  are  but  two  tidet,  and 
aitci  you  havr  once  choicn  your  \a-Tiy,  it  wilJ  not  do  to  itxnd  in  the 
midway,  and  »ay  you  lilic  neither.  There  is  do  other  lo  like,  in  the 
tje  of  common  mdvc,  or  in  the  pr^ciica)  and  inevitable  retuit  of  the 
thing.  At  active  putiBant,  we  iiiuM  cake  up  with  the  lient  wc  cui 
get  in  the  ciicuinitancea,  Miid  defend  it  with  all  out  might  againsc 
a  wor«c  cause  (whicb  will  prcv&il,  if  thi«  docs  cot)  ioitead  of 'letting 
out  frail  ttioughta  dally  with  faint  aurmiiw ; ' — or,  while  dreaming  oT 
an  ideal  pertectiun,  we  ihall  find  ourKlvea  (itrprited  into  the  train, 
and  gracing  the  triumph,  of  the  common  enemy.  It  i»  mflicicot  if  our 
objccia  and  pnnci|ile»  are  tound  and  diiintu cited.  If  wc  were 
engaged  in  a  friendly  conictt,  where  integrity  and  fair  dealing  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  our  mean*  might  be  aa  unimpeachable  at  our 
cod)  i  but  in  a  struggle  with  ttie  pa«sioDS,  iaieteita,  and  prejudice!  of 
men,  right  reaion,  pure  intention,  are  hardly  comjtetent  to  carry  ut 
ttatougb ;  we  waoi  another  tiimulus.  The  vice*  may  be  oppoied  to 
Cftch  ocbcr  •omctimcs  with  advaota};c  and  propiiciy.  A  little  of  the 
alloy  of  human  fmilty  may  be  allowed  lo  lend  ita  aid  to  the  flcrrice  of 
humnniiy ;  and  if  we  have  only  so  much  ol»tinacy  or  inuentibitity  aa 
enable!  ui  to  pciscvcrc  in  the  path  of  public  duty  with  more  determi- 
nation and  ciTcct,  both  our  tnotives  and  conduct  will  be  above  the 
ordinary  Ktandnrd  of  political  morality.  To  auppoM  that  we  can  do 
much  more  Ihan  this,  or  that  wc  can  let  up  our  individual  opinion  of 
what  i>  belt  ia  itself,  or  of  the  best  nicana  of  attaining  it,  and  be 
Itnened  to  by  the  world  at  large,  U  egtegtousiy  to  overrate  their 
docility  or  our  own  power!  of  pcriua*ion. 

It  U  the  tame  want  of  a  centripetal  force,  of  a  ruling  paaaion,  of  a 
moral  inaiioct  of  union  and  co-operation  for  a  general  purpoie,  tluii 
makce  men  tly  olf  into  kn«lii  and  faction",  and  each  tet  up  for  the 
leader  of  a  party  himaclf.  Where  there  is  a  atrong  feeling  of  interest 
at  work,  it  recoBcUen  and  combines  tlie  matt  discordant  niaccriaU, 
fiu  tbcm  to  their  place  in  the  social  machine.  But  in  the  conduct 
■ad  aupport  of  the  public  good,  wc  sec  '  notliing  but  vanity,  chaotic 
vanity.'  There  it  do  forbearance,  no  self>denul,  no  tiugnanimity  of 
proceeding.  Hvery  one  i*  teclcing  hit  own  aggrandisement,  or  to 
tnppJant  his  neighbour,  instead  of  advancing  the  popular  cause.  It 
if  because  ihey  have  no  real  regard  for  it  but  as  it  serves  as  a  stalkiDg- 
horsc  to  their  anit>ttioD,  restless  intfuietude,  or  love  of  cabal.  They 
^uae  and  vilify  their  own  party,  just  as  they  do  the  Ministers. 


'  F.arh  lolU  hii  loniriie  out  at  the  other, 
And  idiaket  hit  cmpiy  noddle  at  hii  brotbcr.' 
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JohD  Boll  doM  not  aim  to  maliciotaljr,  or  hit  so  hard  at  Wluip  al 
Rdbrmcft,  aj  Cobbctt.     The  icaion  i>,  tluu  a  very  iMige  [xupnui 
of  tbe«e  Mirfloti  and  icgcncratort  of  tb«  world  are  actustrd  bjwa 
lore  of  ihcir  *[>cctct  ot   «■*!  for  a  genera!  quntioD,   but  bjr  cot;, 
malice,  and  all  uiicharitablcneu.     They  arc  discontrtitcd  wiUi  tiK» 
■etrrt  and  with  every   thing  about  them.      They   object   lo,  ihef 
dtMCflt  from  every  mcaflure.     Nothing  pleue*  tbctr  fas^dJoua  ami. 
For  want  of  ioincthin)>  to  exercise  their  illhumour  ood  tjtnibkwar 
ofiicioiuneis   upon,   they   abute  the  Goreraflaent : — when  they  an 
baulked  or  tired  of  thii  they  fall  foul  of  one  aaother .      The  aligliuM 
slip  or  difTcrencc  of  apinion  ii  never  forgiven,  but  giv«   birth  la  t 
deadly  feud.     Touch  but  their  petty  self- importances,  aod  om  coma 
a  flaming  denunciation  of  their  own  cabal,  and  all  they   know  abooi 
the  individuala  composing  it.     Thi*  is  doc  patriotjun,  but  splen — i 
want  of  something  to  do  and  to  talk  about — of  aence,  honesiy.  and 
feeling.     To  wreak  their  apiie  on  an  iodividua),  they  will  rvtn  tb< 
cauK,  and  tcrrc   up   the  fricad  and  idol  of  the   people  sliced  aal 
carljonadoed,  a  delicioui  moriel  to  the  other  side.     There  ia  a  (traage 
want  of  keeping  in  thii.     They  are  true  neither  to  thrm»etvea  aot 
to   their   principlo.      The   Rciormett  are  in  general,    it   miut  be 
confe&fcd,  an  ill-condlitoned  ki  ;    and  th«^  *hoiild  be  told  of  thii 
infirmity  that  moM  etuly  faeaett  them.     When  they  find  their  ga!) 
and  bittcmcii  ovcrSoTvioj;  on  the  very  pcrioas  who  t^kc  the  lead, 
and  dcacncdly  ukc  ihc  lead.  In  their  adiirs,  for  ramc  slight  fliv  or 
mi«iuiderstanding,  they  ahouid  be  taught  to  hold  their  tongue*,  or  be 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment  u  ipict  and  infomiert. 

Trimming,  and  want  of  ipirit  to  declare  the  hoocM  truth,  ariK 
in  part  from  the  tame  lource.  When  a  roae  is  not  thoroaghly 
convinced  of  an  opinion,  or  where  he  doc«  not  feel  a  deep  iotcresL 
in  it,  he  docs  not  like  to  make  himself  obooxiouK  by  arowing  it; 
ii  willing  to  make  all  the  allowance  he  can  fur  di^erence  of 
(cntiment,  aod  coiuultt  hit  own  nifety  by  retiring  from  a  making 
caute.  Thii  it  the  very  limc  when  the  genuine  partisan,  who  tui 
a  rooted  aiiachment  to  a  piincipte,  and  feeU  it  u  a  part  of  himself, 
lindi  bimtclf  inoit  cdlcd  upon  to  come  forward  in  it«  wpport,  Hit 
anxiety  for  truth  aod  juiiicc  Icaici  him  in  no  fear  for  himwlf,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  motiret  makes  him  regardless  of  ceoiore  or 
oblo<|uy.  Hi»  profcmon  of  hearty  dcrotioo  to  freedom  was  not  an 
ebullition  called  forth  by  the  mnihine  of  proapcrity,  a  lure  for 
popularity  and  public  fafour;  and  when  these  desert  it,  be  RiO 
maintainit  hii  post  with  his  integrity.  There  ii  a  natural  timidity 
of  mind,  also,  which  can  nerer  go  the  whole  length  of  any  opimon, 
but  is  always  interlarding  its  qnaliBed  assent  with   unmeaniDg  iurr 
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and  ifs ;  u  there  it  a  Irritj  and  dtscuraTntw  of  imapnation  whicb 
cannot  settle  finally  tn  any  belief,  and  requires  a  Rticcesiion  of 
glunctog  viewt,  tapic*,  asd  op[>aiit«  concluiioBii,  lo  ntiiify  iu  appetite 
for  intellectual  Tanciy.  1  have  known  pcrioQi  leave  the  cauic  of 
indejiend  eoce  and  rreedom.  not  becauK  they  found  it  unjirofitable, 
but  becaune  they  found  it  fi.ii  and  ttaEe  for  w.idc  of  novelty.  Al  lite 
tsmc  lime,  inicreat  is  a  (treat  siimubtor  ;  and  ptih^ps  the  succcsa  of 
their  early  jtrinciplec  might  h.tve  reconciled  ihem  to  their  embarratt- 
ing  monotony.  Few  per«ons  have  stresgih  and  aunplicity  of  mind 
{without  some  additional  inducement)  to  be  always  harping  on  the 
lame  string,  or  to  put  up  with  the  legitimate  variety  to  oe  found  in 
an  abstract  principle,  applicable  to  all  emergeDcicH.  They  like 
chuLKcabIc  silkfl  bnict  than  iaadnjj  homctpun.  A  (cnnble  man 
once  mentioned  to  me  h!i  having  called  on  — —  that  morning,  who 
entertained  him  mth  a  I'tradt  against  the  Bourbons  for  two  hourt; 
but  he  aaid  he  did  not  at  all  feel  convinced  that  he  might  not  have 
been  writing  Ultra-iojalist  paragraphs  for  the  ,  just  before  he 

came,  in  thetr  favour,  and  only  thined  liia  side  of  the  argument,  an 
a  man  who  it  tired  of  lyiog  too  long  on  one  tide  of  his  body  is  glad 
to  turn  to  the  other.  There  waa  much  shrewdneis,  and  equiJ  pro- 
bability in  this  conjecture. 

I  think  the  spirit  of  partisanship  is  of  use  io  a  point  of  view  that 
has  not  been  disiinaly  advened  to.  It  serves  as  3  conductor  to  carry 
off  our  antipathies  and  ill-blood  in  a  quarter  and  a  manner  that  it 
least  hurtful  to  the  general  weal.  A  thorough  partisan  is  a  good 
hater ;  but  he  hates  only  one  side  of  a  question,  and  that  the  outsidt. 
HiH  bigotry  throws  human  nature  into  strong  light  and  shade;  be  has 
hia  sympathies  as  well  as  his  antipaibics ;  it  is  not  all  black  or  a  dull 
diab-colour.  He  does  not  generalise  in  his  contempt  or  disgust,  or 
proceed  from  individuals  to  univenals.  He  lays  the  laults  aad  vicea 
of  mankind  to  the  account  of  sects  and  parties,  creeds  and  clasiet. 
Man  in  himself  is  a  good  sort  of  animal.  It  is  the  being  a  Tory  or 
a  Whig  (a»  it  nvxy  happen)  that  makes  a  man  a  koave  or  fool  [  but 
then  wc  hardly  look  upon  him  as  of  the  same  specie*  with  ouraelve*. 
Kings  arc  not  arbitrary,  nor  priests  hypocritical,  because  they  are 
men,  but  because  they  are  kings  and  priests.  Wc  form  certain 
Dominal  abitraclioos  of  these  claiset,  which  the  more  we  dislike 
them,  the  less  natural  do  they  seem,  and  leave  the  general  character 
of  the  species  nntouched,  or  act  as  a  foil  to  !l.  There  is  nothing 
that  is  a  greater  damper  to  party  spirit  than  to  suggest  that  the  errors 
and  enormities  of  both  sides  arise  from  ceruin  inherent  dispositions, 
common  to  the  species.  It  shocks  the  liberal  and  enlightmed  among 
ns,  to  suppose  that   under   any  circumstances  ihey  could   become 
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Ugou,  looliypriarcittOTs.  They  wipe  their  band*  cleso  of. 
uperfioM.  There  ie  a  great  gulph  of  prejudice  ukI  jmmum 
between  us  and  our  opponcnU;  tad  thu  ■•  iotcrprcud  into  i 
barrier  asd  separation  of  sentimenl  and  ^ling.  *  Our  vM 
luiwrung.'  Burke  re|)retented  modern  revoliittoniit$  to  hinueli 
the  cquirocal  (imiliiiuje  of  'grret-cycd,  Bprin^t-oailrd,  reive 
philotopberi,  whether  going  on  two  leg*  or  on  four ; '  u 
removed  to  a  dirtaooe  from  hi*  own  prr«oo  all  the-  iU  attribw 
which  he  had  complinratctl  ihc  tliorough-brrd  mct^physictai 
comparing  the  plaaiible  qiutiiiet  of  a  Micitter  of  Mate  to  th( 
neas  of  the  {Mother,  I  myteJf  trem  to  have  ro  more  sffini 
thu  whole  gena»,  than  with  tlic  whiakera  and  cinws  of  that  I 
ablv  and  ipiriteil  animal.  Bitbop  Taylor  uied  to  reprimand  hi 
pride  by  ujioi;*  a*  the  fight  of  a  reprobate,  •  There  goes  my  ■ 
ielf: '  we  do  not  apply  the  aanie  mnhod  politically,  and  aay,  * 
goes  my  Tory  or  my  Jacobin  irlf.'  We  nippoae  the  two 
iDCompaiible.  The  Calviniet  damiu  the  Arminian,  iSe  Prt 
the  Paptai,  Sec.  but  it  n  not  far  a  djffiircncc  of  nature,  but  an  < 
tioQ  of  opinion.  The  itpirit  of  parti/annhip  i*  not  a  ipirii  ' 
mieacthropy.  Etit  (or  thevicei  md  errorR  of  example  and  ioMi 
miinkinil  Are  (on  ibia  principle}  only  a  litUc  tower  than  the  i 
it  n  lal>e  doctrine  and  absurd  prejudice  that  nuke  demooi  of 
The  only  original  tin  ii  differing  in  opinion  with  ut :  of  thai 
arc  cutat}]c  like  any  occasional  ditofder,  and  the  nun  come 
from  bcncaih  the  hu«k  of  hit  parly  and  prejodicea,  pure  and  in 
late.  Make  prowlyie*  of  them,  let  them  come  over  to  oar  l 
thinkiiij;,  and  thty  are  a  different  race  of  beings  quite  This  ii 
eCectcd  by  the  farce  of  argument  and  the  progre«  of  knovi 
It  is  well,  it  ii  perfectly  well.  We  cast  the  slough  of  our  viea 
the  shibboleth  of  oor  party  t  a  Reform  in  Parliameat  wouJd  bani 
knavery  and  folly  from  the  land.  It  ii  not  the  same  wretched 
miwhievoua  animal,  man,  thai  it  alike  under  all  dcDomiaatioa 
all  syatenm  and  in  whom  different  situations  and  notions  ool; 
out  different  inherent,  incorrigible  rice*  and  propcOBtics;  bo 
profeaaioDB  and  the  theory  being  changed  for  the  one,  whic 
think  the  only  true  und  tnf^Iiblc  one,  the  whole  world,  by  the 
removal  of  our  aibi:nirY  prejudices  and  nioile!i  of  ihiokuig,  t 
become  ai  sincere,  as  beoerolent,  at  independent,  and  aa  w 
people  as  we  are!  To  hate  and  proscribe  half  the  ipeciea  I 
rarious  prctextx  and  nicknames,  seems,  theretbre,  the  onW  VI 
entertain  a  good  npintun  of  ourwIveB  and  mankind  in  gnwnL 
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Til  I.W»  Afaf^ahc.]  IJMmmtj^  I  Sal, 

Thu  U  not  the  bcBt,  dot  u  il  the  wont  (tbc  worst  is  good  eoough 

for  ui)   of  the  Scotch  Novell.     There  is  a  story  in  it,  an  imeTCEt 

excitca  almost  from  the  first,  a  clue  which  you  get  hold  of  and  visb 

to  follow  out;    a   mystery  to   be  developed,  and   which  does  not 

disappoint  you  at  latt.     After  you  odcc  get  into  the  stream,  yoti 

read  on  with  ragernem,  aiul  hive  only  to  complain  of  the  number 

of  impediments  and  diversions  thrown  in  your  way.      The  author 

is  evidently  writing  to  gain  time,  to   make  up  his  complemeat   of 

Tolum>cs,  hif  six  thounand  juineai:  worth  of  matter;  and  to  oet  to 

the  en4  of  your  Journcyi  mi  catisfy  the  curiosity  he  baa  raised,  you 

mutt  be  content  to  travel  with  him,  stop  when  be  stops,  and  turn  out 

of  the  road  at  often  aa  he  pleasei.     He  dalltei  with  your  impatience, 

and  smiles  in  your  face,  but  you  cannot,  and  dare  not  be  angry  witli 

him,  while  with  his  giiant-hund  he  plays  at  pushpin  with  the  reader, 

and  iWMpt  the  rich  stakes  from  the  table.     He  haa,  they  say,  got 

a  fhm  by^hts  writings.     What  have  not  the  public  f;ot  by  reading 

them  ?     The  course  of  exchange  is,  and  will  be,  in  our  favour,  u 

long  as  hr  gives  ut  one  volume  for  ourselves,  and  two  for  himself. 

Who  is  there  that  has  r>ot  bc«n  the  better,  the  wiser,  and  hsppicr 

man  for  these  fine  and  inexhaustible  productions  of  genius  t     The 

more   striking   chai.icters   and    ittuations   are   not    quite    so    highly 

wrought  up  in  the  present,  as  in  some  former  instances,  nor  are  they 

•o  crowded,  so  thickly  sown.     But  the  genius  of  the  author  is  not 

exhstuted,  nor  can  it  be  so  till  not  a  Scotch  superstition,  or  popular 

tradition  is  left,  or  till  the  pen  drop*  lifeless  and  regretted  from  its 

ronster's  hand.      Ah!    who  will  then  call  the  mist  from   iu  hill? 

Who  will  make  the  circling  eddies  roar !     Who,  with  hii  <  to  potent 

art,'  will  dim  the  sun,  or  stop  the  urttids,  thai  wave  the  fbrest-hends, 

in  their  course  ?     Who  will  summon  the  spiiiu  of  the  northern  air 

from  their  chill  abodes,  or  make  gleaming  lake  or  hidden  cavern 

teem  with  wieard,  or  with  elfin  forms  ?     There  it  no  one  but  the 

Scottish  ProajKro,  but  old  Sir  Walter,  can  do  the  trick  aright.     He 

is  tlir  very  genius  of  the  clime — mounts  in  her  old  grey  clouds,  dips 

in  her  unjutlinit'k  and  whiskey ! — startles  you  with  her  antique  Drutd 

spclU  in   the  person  of  l£lihtc,  or  stirs  up  the  iicice  heat  of  her 

theological    fires    with    Macbriar    and    KeltlcKlrumle :    sweeps   the 

country  with  a  hr  warcry  to  Loehiel,  or  sighs  out  the  soul  of  lote 

in  the  pcifumed  breath  of  tbc  Lily  of  St.  Leonard's.     Stand  ihou, 

then,  Meg  Mcnilees,  on  the  point  of  thy  fated  rock,  with  wild  locks 
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ud  worfl  Hmmlft^  to  (he  wtnd :  and  rii  thou  there  tn  tbf  i 


Balfour  of  Burky,  bctwixi  ihy  BiSI« 
ma  of  &c*h  and  arm  of  tlic  St>iiit : — vhen  the  laat  wordi  hut 
powcd  the  lips  of  the  author  ol  Wnvrrlry,  ihfTe  vnil  be  aoM  O 
re-kindle  your  firtt,  or  r«c»ll  your  tjarit !  Let  him  write  o«  thai 
to  the  Ust  drop  of  ink  in  his  ink-sund,  evca  though  it  (faoold  m 
be  nude  accordin;;  to  the  modrl  of  thu  dc:icribcd  by  Mr.  Coleridp, 
and  we  will  not  be  afraid  to  read  whitevcr  be  is  oot  iihiiitfj  Id 
publith.  We  are  the  true  and  liege  subjects  of  hi*  pen,  umI  onfai 
our  ultra-feaJc^  in  ihit  ictpcct,  like  the  old  French  leaguer*,  wnhi 

The  Pirate  »  not  what  vc  expected,  nor  is  it  aew.  We  W 
looked  for  a  prodigious  ro4t> — loading  and  boarding,  cut  aad  thfM, 
blowiDj  up  of  shipi,  and  *ackin]>  of  era-ports,  leitfa  tlx  Tcrjr  derO  to 
pay,  and  a  aoise  to  deafen  clantour, 


'  Guns,  drumt,  iiumpcti, 
Blunderbuues  and  ihucdcr.' 


Wc  supposed  that  for  tbe  time  *•  Hell  itself  would   be  empty, 
I  the  devils  be  here.'     There  br  land  firaits  amJ  viattr  firaUt  \ 


I 


all  the  devils  be  here.'  There  6r  land  f^raits  amJ  viaUr  firMa\  out 
we  thought  Sir  Walter  would  be  for  kicking  op  just  sttcli  a  duit  by 
Ma,  in  the  Buccaoeere,  (a*  it  was  to  be  called)  as  he  has  done  by 
land  in  Old  Mortality.  Multum  ahiiiJU  'ma^o.  There  is  oothbtg  « 
little  of  the  tort.  There  i>  here  {biting  a  sprinkling  of  iwraty  pagH 
of  roarinf;  lads,  who  come  od  thorc  for  no  uk  but  to  get  thcmiclTet 
hanged  in  the  Orkneys,)  only  a  single  Pirate,  a  peaking  sort  of  gcntb- 
man,  spiteful,  but  no*  enterprUiDg ;  in  love,  and  inclined  to  take  ep 
and  reform,  but  reiy  equivocal  in  the  sentimcott  he  prolcaM%  atxl  b 
those  he  inspires  in  others.  CIcTcIiind  is  the  Pirate,  who  >t  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Zetland,  is  s.ircd  from  destruction  by  young  Mordaane 
Mcrtoun,  who  had  been  so  fur  the  hero  of  the  pcce,  and  jilu  bin 
with  his  mistrcBH,  Minna,  a  grave  tentimentalist,  and  the  elder  of  two 
tisters,  10  whom  Mordauni  had  felt  a  secret  and  undeclared  pa«kNi. 
The  interest  of  the  novel  binge*  od  this  t-iiom  tittuiioa  of  tlie 
difTcreni  paitice.  Sir  Walter  (for  he  has  in  the  present  work  tdaan 
on  his  hands  to  philosophize)  here  introdnces  i  dissenatJoo  of  sone 
length,  but  not  much  depth,  to  show  that  the  jilting  of  faroured,  or 
half-favoured  lovers,  comes  by  the  dispensation  of  Proiideoce,  and 
that  the  breed  of  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses  would  be  spoiled  tf  ^ 
fairest  of  the  fair,  the  sentimental  Miss,  and  the  prude  (contrary  to  lU 
previous  and  common-place  calculation),  did  not  prefer  the  biKk- 
guard  and  the  braro,  to  ihc  tender,  meek,  puny,  unpretending,  bean- 
broken  lover.     We  do  not  think  our  novelist  nuaa^ei  his  arsusKSt 
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well,  or  &hines  in  hit  new  Profeitor't  chair  of  morality.  Min  Polly 
l*«iichum,  we  do  indeed  remember,  the  art]e«>>  •ofi,  ioDoceot  Polly, 
fell  in  loTc  with  the  bold  C^[>taiii  Machuth ;  but  so  did  Miu  Lucy 
Lockitt  too,  who  wax  no  cliicken,  and  who,  according  to  thii  new 
balance  of  power  in  the  empire  of  love,  oti£h[  to  have  tempered  her 
fircB  with  the  phlegm  of  some  younR  chaplain  to  the  priton,  ai  ihe  Boft 
iosiDuaciociB  of  some  dreaming  poeL  but  at  our  author  himself  is  not 
in  a  hurry  to  get  on  with  his  ttory,  wc  will  imitate  him,  and  let  him 
(peak  here  in  his  auprrfluous  character  of  a  casuist,  or  commcoiatoi 
OQ  hii  own  Darratite. 

[A  long  paatage  from  Chap,  xiii.,  be^nniog  'Captain  Clerelajul 
ntc  betwixt  the  liners,'  fallows.] 

Suffice  H  to  uy.  that  we  differ  from  this  Boluiion  of  the  diificulty, 
ingenious  and  old  at  it  i* ;  and  to  juitify  that  opinion,  a«k  only  whether 
■uch  2  man  a*  Ctcrcland  would  not  be  a  )<enera]  faTOuiitc  with  women, 
inticad  of  being  to  merely  with  thote  of  a  particularly  leiircd  and 
fantastic  character,  which  dettroyn  the  nuthori  balance  of  qualities  in 
lore?  Indeed,  his awD  ttory  is  a  very  bad  illusiraiioDof  hit  doctiine; 
for  this  romaatic  and  impnidcni  attachment  of  the  gentle  and  tcntitiTc 
Minna  to  the  bold  and  profligate  Captain  Cleveland  leads  to  nothiDg 
but  the  moot  ditastrout  cousKjUcncci ;  and  the  oppothioD  between 
their  tentimcDTs  and  chatactcrst  which  was  to  make  ihem  fit  paitncti 
for  life,  only  prevents  the  poitiihiliiy  of  thpir  union,  and  renders  both 
panics  petmaDcntly  nuscrBolc.  Besides,  the  whole  perplexity  is,  after 
all,  gratuitout.  1  he  enmity  between  Cleveland  and  young  Mcrtouc 
(the  chief  subject  of  the  plot)  >>  founded  on  their  jealouty  of  each 
other  in  regard  to  Miaoa,  and  yet  there  bad  been  no  poMtivc  engage- 
ment between  her  and  Mcrtoun,  who,  like  lidmund  in  Lear,  it  equally 
betrothed  to  both  aitiers — in  iht  end  marrying  the  one  that  he  as 
well  at  the  reader  likes  least.  Aftcrwaidt,  when  the  real  character 
of  this  gay  tovcr  of  the  teas  it  more  fully  developed,  and  he  gets  into 
■crjpes  with  the  police  of  Orkney,  the  grave,  romantic  Mtnoa,  like  3 
true  northern  lath  dctcrts  him,  and  pUyt  off  a  little  old-fnthiooed, 
unatniling,  bui  discreet  morality  upon  him.  When  the  reader  begiot 
to  syiDpathite  with  <a  brave  man  in  dtstrest,'  then  is  the  time  for  hit 
miecress  with  'the  pale  face  and  raven  locks*  to  look  to  her  own 
character.  Wc  like  the  theory  of  the  Bcgfar's  Opera  better  than 
thia :  the  ladies  there  followed  their  supposed  hero,  their  team  idral 
of  a  lover,  to  prison,  iinttead  of  leaving  him  to  his  untoward  fate. 
Minna  is  no  nut-drown  maiDi  though  she  has  a  paisioa  for  outlavrs, 
between  whose  minds  and  tho.w  of  the  graver  and  more  reflecting  of 
the  hit  sex  there  i*,  according  to  the  opinion  of  our  cseat  tiNKtiowif,  t 
secret  and  prc-cstablishcd  harmony.     What  is  still  mote  extraordinary 
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zod  unutisfactory  in  the  progreu  of  ibe  story  is  tfait — xli  the  pre- 
unded  pneernatunl  influeoce  of  Noma  of  the  Fitfiil-Head,  th«  mon 
poUDt  aod  imprcuivc  pctsoiiaf;^  io  >^c  drama,  i>  exerted  to  defeat 
Cl«velaiid'a  Ttewi,  and  lo  give  Minna  to  MordauDC  Menooo,  for 
whom  the  concejvei  an  imttnctive  and  anxious  atuchmefit  M  h«r 
loog-loct  son  I  and  yet  ■□  the  cod  the  whole  foicc  of  tbis  dcJunoa* 
and  the  leader's  lympihieo.  arc  desiioyed  by  the  discorery  tluK 
Clevebnd,  ooi  Menoun,  is  h«r  real  offspring,  utd  that  she  has  been 
equally  led  asiiay  by  her  maccroal  affection  and  preteroatural  prdes- 
sioni.  Does  this  great  writer  of  romances,  this  profound  hinorio- 
grapher  of  the  land  of  visions  and  of  second  li^t,  thus  mesa  to 
qualify  hit  Lhrilling  myttrrict — to  iati  out  of  hia  ih  rice- hall  owed 
prejudices,  and  to  luro  the  tabks  upon  us  with  modem  cant  and 
philosophic  sceptJciim  i  'Vhai  is  the  iatt  thing  we  could  forgire  him  I 
We  have  uid  that  the  chatacu;rs  of  the  Pirate  arc  not  altogetbef 
new.  Noma,  the  cachaotress,  whom  he  is  ■  so  fond '  at  liwt  to 
depose  from  her  i^Uat  cloudy  throne  of  spells  sod  mystic  powvr,  is 
the  Meg  Merrilies  of  the  (ceoe.  She  passe*  over  it  with  vast  utrida* 
is  Bt  hand  whenever  she  it  wanted,  sics  hatching  faie  on  ibc  topntost 
tower  that  overlooks  the  wtldcrneM  of  waves,  or  otides  Euddmly  froni 
a  subterraneous  pawage,  and  in  cither  cnK  moulds  the  elemeata  of 
nature,  and  ihe  unruly  passions  of  men,  to  her  purpotte*.  She  has 
'strange  power  of  speech,'  weaves  erents  with  words,  is  preaent 
whcrcTcr  she  pleatci,  and  pccforms  what  she  wills,  and  yet  the  doubct 
her  own  power,  and  criticises  her  own  prcceruJons.  &Ieg  Mcrriliri 
was  an  honester  witch.  She  at  lean  stuck  true  to  herself.  Wc  haie 
anythias  by  halTci ;  and  most  of  all,  ima^nutioD  and  Mpentiiion 
piccc-mcal.  Cleveland,  a^'.ain,  is  a  sort  of  inferior  GentU  G/vriSr,  and 
MiDita  lags  after  liffie  Deans,  the  victim  of  misplaced  atfectioQ,  bui 
far,  far  behind.  Wert  tbou  to  live  n  lhvu«and  years,  and  write  i 
thousand  romaaccs,  thou  woutdst  never,  old  Truc-pennyi  beat  ihy 
own  Html  of  Mid  Lothian^  It  is  for  th:ic  we  can  forgive  ibee  all 
that  thou  didst  mean  to  write  in  tlie  Bracon,  or  hait  written  else- 
where, beneath  the  dignity  of  thy  gcniu*  and  knowledge  of  mao'i 
weaknesses,  as  well  is  belter  nature !  Magnus  Troil  is  a  great  same, 
a  striking  name ;  but  we  lt»  his  pcnon  before  \  he  is  of  the  same 
genealogy  as  the  DaiUe  Bmidwardine,  and  other  rcptesentaiives  of 
old  Scottish  hospitality ;  the  dwarf  Nick  Strumpfer  it  of  a  like 
familiar  breed,  only  uglier  and  more  useless  than  any  foreier  one: 
we  hare  even  traces,  prrrious  to  the  Pirate,  of  the  CKtraordinary 
agriojlEurist  and  projector,  Mr.  Timothy  Ycllowley,  and  hi*  lister. 
Miss  Barbara  Ycllowley,  with  pinched  nose  and  grey  cyea;  bat  we 
confess  wc  hare  one  individual  who  wns  before  a  struger  to  us*  al 
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in  thcK  parte,  namely.  Claud  Hakro.  the  poet,  and  fiicnd  of 
[Glorious  John.*  We  do  not  think  him  in  hh  place  simidat  dwarft^ 
itches,  pinteK,  and  UdalUri  j  and  hU  txat'ict  of  the  Wit«'  Coffee- 
houK  and  Urydcn's  poetry  aic  as  tcdtoiw  to  the  critical  icadcr  it 
(hey  are  to  his  Zetland  pniron  and  hearer*.  We  might  coailrm  thii 
opinion  by  a  quotation,  but  wc  *houM  lie  thought  Eoo  tediou*.  He 
lilU  up,  wc  will  Tcoturc  to  sa^i  a  hundred  pa^cK  of  cbc  work  with 
»heer  impertinence,  with  prxhhle  prahblt.  Whenever  any  lerious 
matter  it  to  be  attended  to,  Claud  Halcro  pulti  out  hit  Addle  and 
draws  the  !on>;  bow,  and  repeals  some  ?crsca  of  *Glormu  Jchih' 
Bunce,  the  friend  of  Cleveland,  ii  much  better ;  for  we  can  coaceive 
haw  a  itrolling- player  thauld  turn  gentleman -rover  in  a  time  of  need, 
and  the  Ibppcrjr  and  finery  of  the  idncrani  sUKe-hcro  become  the 
quarter-deck  exceediogly  welt.  In  general,  however,  our  author*! 
humouT  re<]uiret  the  aid  of  costume  and  dialect  to  ut  it  off  to 
adruitagc:  liii  wit  i«  Scotch,  not  Engliih  wtt>  It  mut  have  the 
imaug  of  the  uncouth  pronunci;)tion  and  peculiar  manners  of  the 
country  in  it.  The  elder  Meitoun  i*  a  ttriking  misanthropic  aketcb  { 
but  it  is  DDt  very  well  made  out  in  what  hii  miaantliropy  originatco, 
not  to  what  it  tends.  He  is  merely  a  part  of  the  machinery  :  neither 
ia  he  the  first  gentleman  in  theie  Novel*  wlio  lands  without  an  inir&- 
duciion  on  the  remote  shores  of  Scotland,  and  shuts  himself  up  (for 
rcaKmi  best  known  to  himself]  in  inacccsiibte  and  solitary  connne- 
ment.  We  had  meant  to  give  the  outline  of  the  story  of  the  Pirate, 
but  wc  irc  ill  at  a  plot,  and  do  not  care  to  blunt  tbe  edge  of  the 
reader's  curiosity  by  anticipating  each  particular.  As  far,  however, 
as  relates  to  the  historical  foundation  of  the  narrative,  the  author  has 
done  it  to  our  haod»,  aud  we  give  his  words  as  they  sood  in  the 
yfi/tiwrij'fmfnr. 

[Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Advertisement  is  tjuoted.] 
Of  the  execution  of  these  volumtrs  wc  need  hardly  apeak.  It  ii 
inferior,  but  it  is  only  inferioT  to  some  of  his  former  works.  What- 
ever he  touches,  we  fiec  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  has  only  to 
describe  action,  thought),  »ccncf,  and  they  every  whcte  speak,  breathe, 
and  live.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  a  calm  sea-shore,  a  mountain 
tempest,  a  drunken  brawl,  the  'Cathedral's  choir  and  gloom,"  the 
Sybil's  watch-tower,  or  the  tmugglcr's  care  \  the  thinei  are  immedi- 
ately there  that  we  should  see,  hear,  and  feel.  He  is  Nature's 
Secretary.  He  neither  adds  (o,  nor  takes  away  from  her  book ;  and 
that  makes  him  what  he  is,  the  most  populiir  writer  living.  Wc 
might  give  various  instances  of  his  unrivalled  undccaying  power,  but 
shall  select  only  one  or  two  with  which  we  were  most  struck  and 
delighted  in  the  perusal.     Th«  characters  of  the  two  sitters,  daughter* 
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of  Magou*  Troil)  and  tbe  Jieroincf  of  the  tale,  are  tfaiu  bcaBAIi 
draws. 

[Here  followi  the  descrifrtion  of  Misna.  and  Brradi,  ma 
Clup.  ui.j 

So  much  fot  dcgast  Vandyke  portrait  painting.  Now  for  km» 
thing  of  the  Salvator  nj\e.  Norna,  the  terrific  and  onhappj  Nin^ 
ia  thui  (indy  icLroduccd. 

[Thr  first  introduction  of  Noma  !b  quoted  from  Chap,  r,] 

We  ^ire  one  more  extract  in  a  different  style ;  and  ve  tHA  ilr 
comic  paintiDf  in  ic  ia  little  inferior  to  Hogarth's. 

[A  poBu^c,  bcginnis}', '  Now  the  fortunate  arrival  of  Monl3iiia,'ic. 
is  quoted  from  Chap,  ii.] 

Shill  we  ^o  on  t  No,  but  will  leare  the  reader  to  fevcl  at  mtii 
the  luxurict  of  fccUnft  and  description  scattered  through  the  mt^ 
the  work. 

We  hare  only  time  to  add  two  remark*  more,  which  we  do  ad 
remember  to  have  »cen  made.  One  relaiea  to  tbc  exquiihely  good- 
natured  and  liberal  tone  displayed  in  the  author's  quotxtioiM  6«« 
ItTing  writen.  He  takes  them  every  one  by  turns,  and  of  al 
fi>ctiont  in  poetry  and  polilicsi  under  hin  wing,  and  sticka  a  ftao 
from  Coleridge,  from  Wordsworth,  from  Byron,  from  Crabbe,  fron 
Rogers,  as  a  motto  to  hit  chapter*,  not  jealous  of  their  popoiarity,  mi 
diadaiaing  their  obecuiity.  The  authur  can  hardly  gueoa  bow  md 
we  like  him  for  this.  The  second  thing  we  would  advert  to  u  a  (uk, 
and  a  remark.ib!e  one.  It  i>  the  iJovenlineits  of  the  style  and  tadnc* 
of  the  grammar  throughout  these  admirable  prodtictiom,  Padrwi*'^ 
the  grammar !  Slovenly  style !  What  ao  yoa  mean  by  tkn' 
Take  a  few  inHances,  and  we  have  done  with  the  subject  for  cRf- 
We  give  them  ifnatim,  at  wc  marked  them  in  the  margin. 

'  Here  Mapntii  procredcd  with  great  animation,  aipping  from  (iwti 
lime  the  halt  diluted  spirit,  which  at  the  same  /bm/  anmmtiJ  til 
resentment  against  the  intrudersi*  ctc>     P.  |6. 

*  In  tho»e  dayi  (for  the  prtmi  times  are  greatly  altered  fot  tte 
better)  ihe  preiemt  of  a  snpcrior  in  such  a  lituation,'  etc.      P.  ai. 

*  The  iaformalfon,  which  the  actiuircd  by  habits  of  patient  attcntu% 
mere  iodefibly  livettcd  in  a  naturally  poweriul  memory.' 
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'  And  I  know  not  wlom  ehe  are  expected.'     P.  ^6. 


*  Or  perhaps  he  preferreil  the  tituatioo,  of  the  honte  and  fann  wkieb 
he  himself  was  to  occupy  (which  indeed  was  a  tolerable  one)  as 
Priftrabie  to  that,  etc'     P.  89. 
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<  The  ilmigth  uf  the  retiring  waic  prorcd  cren  tirongrr  than  he  had 
expected,'  etc.     P.  1 69. 

But  let  u&  hare  doae  with  thi»,  and  Icarc  ii  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Quaiierljr  Review  to  take  up  (he  aubject  at  a  mighty  impoiuat  little 
discovcfy  of  hia  own  1 


'PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK' 

Tit  Ltmdfm  Afofaiw.]  [FfirM^,  iS]}, 

Thk  author  of  Wavcrtey  is  here  himself  again ;  and  it  it  on  Bnstith 
ground  that  he  hns  come  upon  hii  feet.  PeveHl  of  thePeakisall  hut 
cc]ua]  to  the  beat  of  the  iJixm-H  Ndvcls.  It  is  no  weaving  up  of  old 
odds  and  eoda ;  no  lazy  repetition  of  himself  at  second-hatid,  aod  iht 
vrorie  for  iht  tutor.  Pcveril  ii  all  new,  good,'  fiiil  of  life,  apirit, 
character,  buailc,  incident,  and  expcaAiian ;  noihinK  ia  wanting  to 
make  it  quite  equal  10  the  rrry  best  of  hia  former  productlonj,  but 
that  it  baa  not  the  fame  inteoee  interett,  nor  the  tame  preternatural 
and  overpower! nj;  imay,cry.  Fenrlla,  a  deaf  and  dumb  dwarf, 
atuched  to  tlie  Countess  of  Derby,  is,  indeed,  an  exquititely  drawn 
character,  and  cxerua  ion  of  quaint,  apparently  nugic  influence  over 
the  tccnc  ;  but  her  conncciion  with  ii  ia  eo  cipricioui,  so  ambiguous, 
and  at  Uit  no  JRiprobable,  as  10  produce  or  to  leave  none  of  those 
thrilliDg  and  awc-ttruck  Impreuiona  whieh  were  »o  irresistibly  inter- 
woven with  some  former  delineations  of  the  lame  kind.  But  u  a 
(ketch,  a*  a  picture,  the  Utile  fairy  aitcndant  of  tlie  Queen  of  Man  ii 
one  of  the  mo«c  beautiful  and  interetting  the  author  ever  struck  out 
with  hi»  enchanting  and  enchanted  pencil.  The  present  Novel  come* 
the  nearest  to  Old  Moktality,  both  in  the  cla»  of  subjects  of  which 
it  tfestt,  and  in  the  indefatigable  spirit  and  hurried  movement  of  the 
execution.  It  differs  from  that  noble  inaiierpiece  id  this,  that  Sir 
Walter  (or  whoever  clwr,  in  the  devil's  name,  it  it)  lias  not  infused 
the  tame  depth  nr  lo^ness  of  sentiment  into  hit  Enclish  Roundheads 
and  Cavaliers,  as  into  his  Scotch  CoTeiunicrs  and  Royalist* ;  that 
the  characters  are  left  more  in  the  outlines  and  deotl  colouring;  »nd 
though  the  incident*  follow  one  another  at  rapidly,  and  have  great 
roriety  and  coDtraai,  there  is  not  the  tame  accumulation  of  iiKereat, 
the  same  thickening  of  the  plot,  nor  the  same  tJironging  together  of 
eager  and  complicated  groups  upon  the  canvas.     Hit  English  imagi- 

'  Thii,  wciTVaarTy  lo  ny,  ntstct  only  In  the  (hrtc  lint  icluinn,     Tht  fourth 

Is  in  a  vny  mini)  atylt  iadMil,  Ii  loolci  aa  if  the  author  wa a  tired,  tod  got 
lomtbody  to  help  him. 
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natioa  ia  not  to  iuQy  peopled  with  clur>ctrr»  nuutoen*  uid 
u  hit  Scotch  uDdenuoding  ii }  but,  by  ihr  masi,  chey  ^^e  oat '  Abh 
(catured  to  make  up  a  *kow.'  There  U  ci/  amJ  e«mt  tfgai».  Wr 
uy  this  the  more  willinglir,  became  wc  were  amoag  tbtm  vba 
conceived  (here  wai  a  falling  olT,  a  r««w^  /«  /«m^  in  KliDe  of  ih 
bter  pfoducti^oi  of  the  auihcff.  The  FotrvHU  ttr  Nicu.  ahen^  i 
renisctiauoD  in  his  powcra ;  that  is,  a  dupoMtion  to  ulce  new  gnot^ 
and  proceed  with  real  paini  and  unabued  vigour  ;  and  in  hia  PeteiL 
we  think  he  hu  co(n|Jeted  his  victory  over  exctuable  idlencu  i*d  b 
iocxcuublc  ditregard  of  reputaiioo.  He  n»;  now  ^o  on  upon  afitA 
leaae,  and  write  ten  more  NoTeli,  juit  u  good  or  as  had  aa  be  pleani 
There  were  two  things  that  we  uaed  to  admire  of  old  in  llw  tt/ku, 
and  that  we  have  had  occasion  lo  admire  ani-w  in  the  prcacat  naian 
the  extieine  life  of  mind  or  BatnralneM  diipUyed  in  th«  ili  iii  ii[MWi. 
add  (he  magTuntmity  and  freedom  ffon  bigotry  and  prejudice  ilKWaia 
the  drawing  of  the  characters.  This  bat  ({ttaltty  is  the  more  rcttsk- 
able,  u  the  reputed  author  is  accused  of  being  a  iliorovgb-ucal 
partitan  to  his  own  person, — intolerant,  mercenary,  mean ;  a  jtfBWW'^ 
wad-cater,  a  sturdy  hick,  a  pitifnl  mailer  or  snbomct  of  infiuisiw 
slanders,  a  literary  Jack  Ketch,  who  would  greedily  aacniict:  aaf  ant 
of  another  way  of  thinking  as  a  victim  to  prejudice  aikl  power,  ad 
yet  would  do  it  by  other  hands,  rather  than  appear  in  it  hinariC 
Can  this  be  all  true  of  the  author  of  Waverley  ;  and  docs  he  deiJ«a 
inch  line  and  heaped  )ti«ice  to  all  tects  and  parties  in  time  fW' 
Perhaps  (if  bo)  one  of  these  cxtrcntn  accQUOts  for  the  other ;  jnd. 
as  *  he  knows  ill  cjualities  with  a  learned  tforil.'  probably  he  may  be 
aware  of  ihii  ptsctical  defect  in  himielf,  and  be  determined  to  »«« 
10  poMcrity,  that  when  his  own  interest  was  not  concerned,  he  was  » 
free  from  that  nauscoua  and  pettifogging  bigotry,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
tpectilation,  as  any  miin  could  be.  Ah  a  novel-writer,  he  gife«  the 
oevil  hia  dae,  and  be  gives  no  more  to  a  saint.  He  crvats  basna 
nature  scurrily,  yet  haodiomely ;  that  is,  much  as  it  dcwnrea :  aad^ 
if  it  i«  the  tame  person  who  is  the  author  of  the  Scotch  i>ove)s,  ui 
who  has  a  secret  movin;>  band  in  certain  Scotch  Newspapers  and 
Magazhiet,  we  may  fairly  characterize  him  a* 

*The  wiicM,  mramii  of  mankind.' 

Among  other  characters  in  the  work  before  us,  is  that  of  Ned 
Christian,  a  cold-bloodnl  hypocrite,  pander,  and  intriguer ;  yet  ■ 
■ao  of  prodigioui  tslent, — of  ^reat  rers3tility,^.of  luiattenUr  tctf- 
pOMCtnon  and  good-buniour,  and  with  a  power  to  personate  agreeably, 
aod  to  the  life,  any  chaiaaer  he  pleaMd.  Might  not  nicb  m 
have  wntteo  the  Scotch  Novels  i 
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It  hat  bccD  )ug£cncd»  with  pat  modctty,  that  the  Author  of 
Warrilty  was  like  bhalcsjiexr^ .  We  brg  leave  with  equal  modesty  to 
•uggett  anotlier  comparison,  which  we  think  much  nearer  the  mark; 
and  that  is,  to  the  writtaga  of  Mr.  Cobbctt.  The  peculiarity  of 
Shakipcare'i  mind  ii  (wc  humbly  apprehend)  that  aoii  of  power 
which  completely  levrts  the  tliitinciion  between  imagination  and 
fcality.  Hu  mind  properly  hat  win^s,  and  it  is  iudiffcrciit  to  hint 
whether  be  treads  the  air  or  walks  ihc  earth.  He  makes  us 
acquainted  with  things  we  did  not  know  before,  aa  if  we  knew  tbem 
familiarly.  Now  Sir  Walter  Scott  only  tecaU  to  u>  what  we  already 
knew— he  dcaU  wholly  in  realities,  or  what  are  commonly  rcceirt-d 
at  such  ;  xnd  to  does  Mr.  Col>l>ett.  Both  are  down-Tight  raaiti!r.of' 
fact  minds,  and  hare  lilile,  if  any,  of  th»i  power  which  throws  into 
objects  more  than  ordinary  opinion  or  feelint(  connects  with  them> 
Naturaliwt*  it  ihe/oru  of  both  thew  writera.  They  have  a  strong, 
rivid,  bodily  |icrception  (so  to  speak),  a  material  intuition  of  what 
ihcy  write  about.  All  their  idcaa  are  cooctcle,  and  not  abstracted. 
Mention  an  old,  dilapidated  castle,  and  a  thriving,  substantial  brick 
mantion  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  he  immcdblely  has  an  actual  image 
of  tome  such  objects  conjorcd  up  in  his  miud,  and  dcsctibrs  them  aa 
be  has  seen  tbem,  with  all  their  local  circumeianccs,  and  so  as  to 
bring  back  some  similar  recollection  to  the  reader's  mind,  at  if  there 
had  been  just  twu  such  buildings  in  the  place  where  he  was  brought- 
up.  BtJt  tliii  revived  reality  is  all;  there  it  no  new  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  It  i«  a  tort  of  poetic  memory.  Good.  So  wt 
Mr.  CobWitio  work  upon  the  subject  of  our  agriculturaJ  distress,  and 
with  quite  as  much  poetry,  aa  much  of  the  picturesque,  and  in  as  good 
English  aa  Sir  Walter  Scott  writet  Scotch,  he  will  describe  you  to 
the  life  a  tumip-£eld  with  the  green  sprouts  glitCciing  in  the  tun, 
the  lutnips  frozen  to  a  mere  clod,  the  breath  of  the  oxen  tteamiitg 
near  that  are  biting  it,  and  the  dumb  p-itience  of  the  tilly  sheep.  We 
should  like  (o  know  whether  he  is  not  a«  great  a  hand  at  this  sort  of 
ocular  demonstration  as  Sir  Walter  himself?  He  diall  describe  a 
Scotch  heath,  or  an  American  wilderness  against  Sir  Walter  for  a 
thauinnd  pounds.  Then  for  character ;  who  does  it  with  more 
master -strokes,  with  richer  gusto,  or  a  greater  numbet  of  palpable  hits 
than  the  Editor  of  the  Political  Register  J  Again,  as  to  pathos,  let 
Mr.  Cobbctt  tell  a  itory  of  a  pretty  serrant  girl  or  soldier's  wife, 
left  by  her  Bwcethcart.  or  shot  dead  in  his  nrmi,  and  see  if  he  will  not 
come  near  the  Jirart  of  Mid  Lotiiaai  You  may  ny  it  is  not  this  or 
that,  it  ii  coarse,  low,  the  man  has  no  feeling,  but  it  is  nature,  and 
that's  quite  enough.  The  truth  is,  ihcK  two  original  geniusn  have 
found  out  a  secret  i  they  write  »  tbey  fed.     It  is  just  like  echool 
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Ixryi  being  able  to  read  u  they  would  talk.  It  !t  a  Ter;  m 
dtllicultf  to  get  oier,  but  being  once  accomplished,  the  eSea  ■ 
uradiguNis.  ThcD,  there  is  the  laine  Kroag  ttucaaic  vets  of  nm» 
'V  l>ot'houK  bumour  ta  tlw  one  as  in  tbe  other  t  and  u  for  pn^ 
both  sides  of  3  i]ucBiion,  nabody  hat  done  that  more  efTecauIly  ihi 
Mr.  Cobbett  in  the  course  of  his  different  writing*.  Hi*  Mjrk^a 
u  £00d(  ttij,  far  better  i  aad  if  it  ihouUl  be  Mtd  that  Mr,  Cobka 
Mfnetimca  lunu  blackguaidi  it  caooot  be  a/ltnned  that  he  b  ■  oc'i 
paw — which  is  the  dtriaer  ret»t  of  hununity,  into  which  Sir  Wahs 
hu  fetreatcd,  and  thuti  hiniKlf  up  in  it  impregtubly  u  in  a  fi>ftA 
To  coticludc  this  parallel,  wc  will  be  bold  to  say  to  illustritioa  ^m 
argument,  that  thetc  is  hardly  a  single  page  in  the  Scotch  Nonli 
which  Mr.  Cobbett  could  not  write,  if  be  set  bis  mind  t«  it  i  ud 
there  is  not  a  single  page  \a  Sbakapeare,  cither  the  best  or  the  won 
which  he  totJJ  write  for  his  life,  and  let  him  try  ever  ao.  Stchii 
the  genius  of  the  three  men. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  to  our  account  of  tlw  most  magaai- 
mow  Pereril  of  the  Peak,  and  dow  ftr  extracts.  We  havr  not  tiat 
or  liiuiu  to  give  the  story,  which,  however,  relate*  to  the  Cirti  W«i 
of  Bnglaod ;  but  we  shall  furnish  our  readers  with  a  ijiecimcn  t£  the 
uiiil  with  which  it  is  written  ;  it  is  the  dcscriptiao  of  the  mcctingif 
Peveril  with  the  dwarf  Fcnelia,  where  she  trie*  to  itrereot  his  gMK 
to  meet  Alice  Uridgcoorth  at  the  Goddard  CroTaon-ntone  id  tbeJM 
of  Man.  ( 

[The  whole  of  Chap,  xvi.  of  PetyerHofthe  Peai  is  act  antl. 

We  hsTc  been  le<l  to  such  length  by  the  beauty  of  this  descriptias 
that  wc  hate  not  room  fbr  aaodier  extraM,  or  we  would  grrc  thit 
master-piece  of  wit  iind  irony,  the  scene  where  Peveril  meets  wid 
Ganlctsc  and  Smith  at  a  low  alefaotite,  on  his  route 
Derbyshire. 
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I.  Ths  art  of  life  it  to  know  how  to  cojoy  a  little  mtd  to  eadixe 

much. 

II.  Liberty  ii  the  only  true  richee.    Of  all  the  re«t  we  ar«j 
the  masters  and  the  slaves. 

III.  Do  I  not  feet  this  from  tbe  leatt  shadow  of  rettran 
obligxtioD,  of  dependence  i     Wity  then  do  I  complaio  i      t 
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oothtng  to  (Jo  all  my  lifp  but  to  think,  %ai  have  cnjoyH  the  objects 
of  thought,  the  Bcnec  of  truth  2nd  beauty,  in  i>ertcct  inccgrity  of  eoul. 
No  one  has  naid  to  nie,  Btfieve  l&u,  do  li^il,  my  uihal  -wi  mould 
bavt  yoii ;  no  one  has  come  hctween  mc  and  my  frc«-witl ;  I  have 
breathed  the  very  air  of  truth  and  indrjictidf-itce.  Comjuied  with 
this  unbiasHed,  unconirouled  jKWiteHxioD  of  iht-  unirertc  of  thought  and 
luture,  what  I  hav^  wanted  u  lioht  in  the  balance,  and  hardly  claimt 
the  tribute  of  a  ni^h.  Oh !  Liberty,  wliat  a  mistrejia  ait  thou  1 
Have  I  not  eajuved  tliee  as  x  tirittr,  and  drnnk  thy  spirit  at  of  a 
wine-cup,  and  will  yet  do  to  to  my  latest  breath ! 

IV.  Bni  is  not  Liberty  dangcrons,  and  self-wilE  excetiire  ?  I  do 
not  iliink  ao:  for  thoac  who  ire  aot  governed  by  their  own  feclmga 
ate  led  away  by  f>rrjudice  or  interent ;  and  reason  ii  a  safer  guide 
than  opinion,  liberty  a  nobler  one  than  fear. 

V.  Do  I  see  a  Claude?  What  is  there  to  prevent  mc  from 
Exifig  my  eye,  my  heart,  my  underseindtng,  upon  it  ?  What  MphtM 
thall  deter  mc  from  thinking  it  iinc^  What  ii  there  to  make  me 
afraid  of  exprcHio);  what  1  think?  I  enter  into  all  iu  truth  and 
beauty.  I  wonder  over  it,  I  detect  each  hidden  grace,  I  revel  and 
luxuriate  in  tt,  without  any  doubts  or  mitgivingf.  Ic  not  thia  to  be 
master  of  it  aad  of  myself?  But  is  the  jnctuie  mine  i  No— oh ! 
yei,  tea  limei  over ! 

VI.  That  thing,  a  tie,  has  never  come  near  my  coul.  I  know  not 
what  it  i«  to  fear  10  think  or  to  uy  what  I  think. 

VIL  [  am  choked,  pent  up  in  any  other  atmosphere  but  thii.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  Icings  and  counieri  contrive  to  exlM.  1  could 
ao  more  live  vnthout  daring  to  ipeak,  to  look,  to  ieel  what  I  thought, 
than  I  could  hold  in  my  breath  for  any  length  of  time.  Nor 
could  t  bear  to  debar  othera  of  this  privilege.  Were  it  not  that  the 
Creat  would  play  the  part  of  ilaves  themielveB,  they  would  hate  to 
be  surrounded  with  nothing  but  slavct,  and  to  tec  meanness  and 
hypocrigy  crawling  before  them,  as  much  as  we  do  to  tee  a  spder 
crawling  in  our  p.ith. 


VIII.   I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  like  a  foMnun. 
many  lords  in  wailing  can  say  as  much  ? 


How 


IX.  When  I  consider  how  little  differeoce  there  is  tn  mankind 
(cither  in  body  or  mind)  I  caoDot  help  bnng  aitouiihcd  at  the  airs 
•ome  people  give  themselves. 
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X.  I  am  ixoud  up  to  the  pobt  of  equality — ertty  thing  vbote  m 
below  that  appear*  to  me  uraat  impcitincnce  or  abject  meanoeM. 

XI.  Ttw  ignorant  and  vulgar  think  tha^  a  mao  wanti  ■pint,  if  hr 
docs  Dot  iuuli  sod  triumph  over  tbeni.     This  i«  a  ^rext  miBUke. 

XII.  For  a  man  to  be  a  coxcomb,  ahcws  a  waot  of  inugtuatioD. 
No  one  will  (^vc^  pride  himielf  on  hit  beauty  who  hM  studied  ibe 
head  of  the  Antinous,  or  t>r  in  danger  of  running  ioio  th«  excess  of 
the  bshioo,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  Aaltque.  Tbc  idcaJ  it 
incompntibic  with  penunal  vanity. 

XIII.  A  Rcliolar  is  like  a  book  written  in  »  dead  language — it  it 
not  every  one  chat  can  read  in  it. 

XIV.  Jn«t  at  much  at  we  eee  in  other*,  wc  have  in  ouftcire*. 

XV.  A  painter  give*  only  hit  own  <haractet  in  a  portrait,  whether 
grave  or  jpy,  f>.roM  or  rcliocd,  wiac  or  foolish.  Even  in  copying  a 
head,  there  is  tome  difficuhy  in  making  the  featnref  unlike  our  own. 
A  perton  with  a  low  forehead  at  a  (hort  chin  put*  a  comtraiot  apoo 
himself  in  paiDiin;t  a  high  forehead  or  a  long  chin.  So  much  hat 
sympathy  to  do  with  the  operations  both  of  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
with  obiervation  and  practice  1 

XVI.  People  at  ■n  play  hilt  an  unBUCceiiful  author  or  actor,  aa  if    ^ 
the  latter  had  committed  tome  hetnout  crime — he  has  committed  the 
grcatot  crime,  that  of  cctiiog  up  a  tupcirioiity  otcj  lu  which  he  hat 
failed  (o  make  good. 

XVtI.  The  rich,  who  do  nothing  themacUe*,  rcpreaent  idlteeM 
aa  the  greatest  crime.  They  have  ceaton :  it  u  neccatary  that  Mnc 
one  should  do  soincthb^ 

XVIII.  What  B  pity  that  kings  and  great  men  do  not  write 
books,  instead  of  mere  authors!  Wivat  tujierior  view*  they  moK 
have  of  things,  and  how  the  world  would  be  benefited  hj  tbe 
commuDication ! 

XIX.  Thegrcatett  proof  of  wpcriority  it  to  bear  with  impctlineDCe. 

XX.  No  truly  great  man  ever  thought  himself  ». 

XXIt  Every  man,  in  judging  of  himtclf,  it  his  own  contemporary. 

XXJL  AbuK  ia  an  indirect  species  of  homage. 
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XXIII.  Prom  the  height  from  which  the  gmt  look  domt  on  the 
vorld,  all  the  ml  of  nunkiad  Mem  eqiLil. 

XXIV.  It  is  a  bad  Hyle  thai  leqmrci  frequent  htaid  aad  tnailiB 
of  adrairadoiu 

XXV.  It  bappcDB  in  convcrutioa  u  In  dilTcrent  (^mes.  One 
jkcrinn  itc-emK  to  excel,  till  another  docs  better,  and  we  then  think  no 
more  of  the  Artt. 

XXVI.  Those  who  can  keep  iccrett,  have  no  curiosity.  We 
only  wiib  to  gain  knowledge,  thai  we  may  impart  it. 

XXVII.  Geoiua  is  native  to  the  aoil  where  it  grow* — ic  fed  by 
the  air,  and  wanned  by  the  bud — aod  ii  not  a  hot-house  plant  oi  an 
exotic. 

XXVIII.  All  truly  great  works  of  an  arc  luuktuJ  in  their 
character  and  origin. 

XXIX.  People  are  disttnguiihed  le«i  by  .1  genius  for  any  panicular 
thing,  th.in  by  1  prculiir  tone  und  mnnner  of  reetin(>  and  thinking, 
whatcrcf  be  the  subject.  The  same  qualitiet  of  mind  or  characteristic 
excellence  that  a  man  ahows  in  one  art,  he  would  probably  have 
ditpUyed  in  any  other,  I  ha»e  heard  Mr.  Northeote  lay,  ihai  he 
thought  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds  would  have  written  excellent  j^enteel 
comedie*.  Hi*  Dijtoursis  certainly  are  bland  and  amiable  (ralfaet 
than  striking  or  ariginul)  like  hta  pictures. 

XXX.  The  tame  kind  of  excellence  may  be  obaerved  to  prevail 
in  diiTcrent  arte  at  the  6amc  period  of  time,  aa  characicristic  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.     Fielding  and  Hogarth  were  coteniporaries. 

XXXI.  There  is  an  anilogy  in  the  ityte  of  cenaio  authon  to 
ceitwn  profestions.  One  write*  like  a  lawyer :  it  acems  as  if  another 
would  hare  made  an  eminent  phyaician.  Mandeville  uid  of  Addison 
that  he  was  '  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig :  *  and  there  is  something  in  Tht 
Sp<(ialor  to  justify  this  description  of  him. 

XXXII.  Solvacor  Rosa  paints  like  a  soldJeri  NidMilaa  Potusin 
like  a  professor  at  a  (Jnivcrsity ;  Guido  like  a  finished  gentleman ; 
Parmegiaijo  with  something  of  the  air  of  a  dancing-master.  Alas! 
Guido  was  a  i^amcstcr  and  a  madman;  and  Parmcgiano  a  searcher 
after  the  philowphcr's  atone.  One  of  ihc  happiest  ideas  in  modern 
criticism  was  that  of  designating  different  JtviS£  poeu  by  the  cop* 
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Apollo  giTci  them  to  drink  vat  of:  Uiiu  Wordtwonh  it  nu<I<  lo 
drink  out  of  a  wooden  bowl.  Lord  Bjron  out  of  a  akull  cluue<l  vitl> 

XXXIII.  Eztrrmc  impatinici;  and  irriUibiliiy  ar^  oftea  caoifained 

with  3  corrcBponding  drgrce  of  indiffcrwicc  aDcl  indolence.  When 
ihe  eagemcM  of  pursuit  uf  (he  rioknce  of  oppo«itwD  ceatcs,  ootfajiig 
ii  left  to  intcTe«t  the  miod,  that  has  been  once  acoutomed  lo  a  sate 
of  murfoid  excitement. 

XXXIV.  Aniiia  and  other  Htudiouii  [irofetiiioiu  are  oot  happy, 
for  thu  TfUMoa  :  they  c^anot  eojoy  mental  repow.  A  lUte  of 
lattitudc  and  languor  euccceda  to  th;it  of  oTcnuaincd,  aaxim 
exertion. 

XXXV.  ii  it  the  custom  at  pretcot  to  exclude  all  but  Scientific 
and  Mechanical  subjects  fioni  our  fashionable  Public  lutitutioos,  len 
any  atlurioni  to  popular  Kntimenu  or  the  caute  of  humanity  ahould 
by  chance  ciccp  in,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  polite  md  iiett 
iaformed  pan  of  the  audience. 

XXXVI.  People  had  much  rather  be  thought  to  look  ill  than 
old :  because  it  h  poAsibte  to  recover  from  tickses*,  but  there  i«  no 
rccoTcriog  from  age. 

XXXVII.  1  never  knew  but  tine  per90D  who  had  a  paMHO  for 
truth — itnd  only  one  who  had  the  same  regard  to  the  dtniacdos 
between  right  and  wrong,  that  others  have  to  their  own  interest. 

XXXV!  II.  Womra  are  the  spon  of  caprice,  the  bIitm  of  cihiori. 

XXXIX.  When  men  are  not  favourites  with  women,  it  is  either 
from  habtu  of  vulgar  debauchery,  or  from  cooitintional  indiffereoce, 
or  from  an  orerstratned  and  pedantic  idea  of  the  kx,  taken  from 
books,  and  answering  to  nothiDg  in  real  life. 

XL.  The  object  of  books  is  to  teach  us  igoorance ;  that  ii,  to 
throw  a  veil  over  nuture,  ai>d  persuule  us  that  things  arc  not  what 
they  are,  but  what  the  writer  Hincics  or  wishes  them  to  be. 

XLI.  My  little  boy  said  the  other  day,  '  He  could  not  tell  whst 
to  do  without  a  book  to  read — be  should  wander  about  without 
knowing  what  to  do  with  himself.'  So  have  I  wandered  about,  till 
now,  and,  waking  troin  the  dream  of  books  at  last,  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  mywlf.  My  fwi»r  little  fellow !  miy'st  thou  dreuD  long 
amidst  thy  darling  books,  and  never  wake ! 
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XLtl.  Polincal  tniih  i»  a  libel ;  rcligioiu  truth,  blasphemy. 

XLIII.  The  greatest  crime  in  the  eye  of  ibc  world  is  to 
ende»our  to  inktrucL  or  Amend  n. 

XLIV.  Wcighiog  rccnoie  con»ci)ucocc«  in  the  mind  is  like 
weighing  the  air  in  tcalc*. 

XLV.  A  hypocrite  ie«m«  lo  be  the  only  perfect  character — iifl« 
it  embiiiccs  the  cxttcmci  of  what  hunmn  nature  u,  And  of  what  it 
tucuiii  ir  ihou^hl. 

XLVL  The  Scotch  luderitanding  differs  from  tlic  English,  as  an 
EncyclopCLlin  doen  from  a  circubting  library.  An  tingtithnHn  \* 
coDtcnted  to  pick  up  »  few  odds  snd  ends  of  knowledge ;  a  Scotchman 
IB  master  of  every  aiLbject  alike.  Here  each  individual  has  a  paiii- 
cnlir  hohby  and  mourite  bj^c-palh  of  bin  own:  in  fic»t1and  learning 
is  a  common  hack,  which  every  one  (igures  away  with,  and  u»et  at 
hi«  pleasure. 

XLVIJ.  A  fflitanthropic  writer  might  be  called  the  Dev'^t 
atnaauau'u, 

I         XLVUI-  To  be  a  lord,  a  papiS'i,  and  poor,  is  the  most  enviable 
.      distinction  of  humanity.     There  is  all  the  pdde  and  acnfte  of  inde- 

ipcndence,  irritated  and  etrragthened  tw  being  proscribed  by  power, 
sod  liable  to  be  harassed  1^  petty  oaily  indultt  from  every,  the 
meaneft  vassal.  What  a  nituation  to  m.tke  the  mtnd  recoil  from  the 
I  world  upon  itself,  and  to  sit  and  brood  in  moody  grandeur  and  ditdain 
of  soul  over  fallen  splendours  and  jiresect  indignities !  li  is  just  the 
I      life  1  should  like  to  have  led. 

'  XLIX.  I'hc  tone  of  good  company  is  marked  by  the  absence  of 

personal iiies.  Amonj;  well-infotnied  pcisons,  there  are  plenty  of 
topic*  to  diacusti,  without  giving  pain  to  any  one  prctent — without 
li^mitting  to  act  the  port  of  a  bull,  or  of  that  ttill  poorer  creature, 
the  wag  that  plays  upon  hinu 

L.  Loodoneis  complain  of  the  dullness  of  the  country,  and  country- 
people  feel  equally  uncomforuhle  and  at  a  Ion  what  to  do  with 
themselves  in  town.  The  fault  ik  neither  in  the  town  nor  in  the 
country — every  one  is  naturally  un&dtlcd  and  dissatisfied  without  his 
usual  resources  and  ocaipatians,  let  ihcm  be  iiibai  or  vJxri  they  may. 

I.t.  Fach  r»nk  in  society  dejiptKci  that  which  is  a  step  below  tt, 
and  the  highest  looks  down  upon  them  all.     To  get  rtd  of  the 
I         VOL.  XI. :  1 M  '  545 
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impcnincncc  of  artifictiil  prrtcniipnt,  wc  rcwn  u>  nature  tt  buL 
Kirgs,  for  thii  reaaon,  arc  fond  of  low  compuiyi  and  lords  marry 
actrciset  snd  barmaida.  The  DuIlc  of  York  (not  tbc  prtteat,  Ik 
the  \ue  King's  brochcr}  was  at  a  hall  at  Plymouth.  He  danmi 
with  3  MisG  Byroo,  a  vrry  pretty  girl,  daughter  of  the  adninJ  oF 
that  name,  and  aunt  to  our  poet.  Out  there  vt*  a  Mrs.  FaaaiB( 
prctent,  who  was  a  paragon  of  beauty.  The  Duke  a«kcd,  ■  Who  U 
she  ?'  *  A  bakvr'i  aaughter,'  w»  the  sncwer.  *  I  don't  mean  that ; 
but  what  U  skc  now  .''-•' A  brolccr'i  wife'  The  lady  did  not 
{icrcciTc,  tiiiii  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  there  was  little  diScrcna 
between  a  tradesman's  wife  and  the  daughter  of  a  nav«l  ofHcef ;  boi 
that  the  handiome«t  woman  at  a  ball  was  an  object  of  adratracioa  in 
spite  of  circuiDstanccH. 

LII.  It  has  been  aikcd,  whether  Lord  Byion  is  a  writer  likely  t« 
live?  Perhaps  not :  lie  has  inicn&ity  of  power,  but  wanu  diuioctirc 
character.     In  my  opinioa,  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  the  only  poet  of  the 

Scseot  day  that  is  likely  ta  lire — jhoulJ  it  fver  Intpftn  M  it  itrml 
lU  who  will  be  the  midwife  to  bring  his  works  to  light i  Wat 
question  whether  Mitton  woold  have  become  popular  without  tbc 
help  of  Addison  (  nay,  it  is  a  question  whether  he  it  lo,  e<efi  with  it. 

LIII.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  Gener:t]  Wolfe,'  that  be  was  out 
with  o  party  of  fricndii  in  a  boat  the  day  before  the  Battle  of  QuebeCi 
It  wa»  a  beaTitiful  summer's  evening,  and  the  conrersation  turned  to 
Gray's  E/igy  in  a  Country  Chunbyarii,  which  was  just  then  pnUiabed. 
Wolfe  rc{>catcd  the  lines,  '  For  who  to  dumb  forgetiiilneM  a  prcyi' 
itc,  with  eiitht]si.ian),  and  said,  '  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of 
thone  lines  than  beat  the  French  to-niorrow ! '  He  did  heat  the 
French,  and  w^s  himself  killed  the  next  diiy.  Peihap«  it  was  better 
to  he  cajable  uf  uttering  a  ocDtimcnt  like  this,  than  to  gain  a  battle  or 
write  a  poem. 

\,W.  Authors,  I  short  time  sincct  set  upOTi  GovemmeDt :  Goreni- 
mcnt  hare  of  late  turned  the  tables  on  them,  and  set  upon  authors. 
In  one  respect,  it  must  be  confetted,  the  court-tools  have  greatly  the 
advantage  of  us:  they  can  go  all  lengths  in  vulgar  Billingsgate  sad 
abuse,  without  being  charged  wtih  vulgarity.  They  have  thesanction 
of  the  Court  i  they  plead  the  King's  privilege.  It  is  oot  to  be 
supposed  that  any  thing  inelegant  or  gross  can  be  pntronised  ai  Carlton- 
house.  Every  thing  about  a  place,  even  the  convenience  of  aa 
Admiralty  secretary,  must,  one  would  think,  he  kept  tweet  and 
wholctome.     But  instead  of  the  least  refinement  and  polish,  they  treat 

'  See  Mickcnxie'i  L!fc  af  Hume,'  the  autliat  of  DougUs. 
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va  with  norhingi  but  garbage.  A  lie  and  a  Dicknamc  arc  iheb 
bvouritc  figures  of  rhnoric — the  alternate  tubttilntei  for  wit  and 
argumcflt — the  twin-Mipportera  of  ihe  Bible  and  lh«  Crown.  They 
1UC  u(  (it  aecmt)  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Hamlet,  'accordiDK  to 
our  own  desem,  aod  not  their  own  dignity.'  The  dirt  tbey  fiioj 
•ticki  on  their  opponent!,  without  Boiling  their  own  finger*.  Loyalty 
is  '  the  true  fuller'^  caith  that  takes  out  all  ■uinii*'  At  all  events,  do 
or  »ay  what  they  can,  it  ii  they  who  arc  the  gntllrmtn,  and  we  who 
*re  the  blackguards.  If  we  were  to  call  Sir  Waller  Scott  a  Sawiuy 
writer,  or  Mr.  Crokcr  ./aeiry,  it  would  be  thought  »hockiiig,  indecent, 
vulgar,  and  no  one  would  look  at  our  publication  twice  :  yet  on  the 
Tory  side  the  same  ihinji  pisics  for  the  heiglii  of  senie  and  wit ;  and 
ladict  of  quality  arc  deUghicd  with  the  Je/in  Buil,  gentlemen  read 
BlaeliUDod,  and  divines  take  in  the  Quarltrly.  There  is  Mr. 
William  Mudford,  of  the  Courier — a  vapid  commonplace  hack,  pert 
anil  dull — but  who  would  think  of  calling  hini  by  the  diminutive  of 
hii  Christian  name?  No;  tbc«e  arc  the  extreme  rctouicc*  rctcrved 
for  the  Couri-clasBicB,  who,  in  the  ttal  of  their  loyalty,  are  allowed  to 
forget  their  maancn.  There  it,  in  fact,  nothing  too  meaa  for  the 
j^cnius  of  these  wtIicir,  or  too  low  for  the  taice  of  their  employers. 

I.V.  A  Tory  can  rise  no  higher  ihsn  rir  astumption  of  a  qaeiMn. 
If  be  relied  on  any  thing  but  custom  and  authoritv,  he  would  cease  to 
Ik  a  Tory.  He  has  a  prejudice  in  faTOur  of  certain  thtH^St  and 
againiit  certain  prriom.  Thit  is  all  he  knows  of  the  matter.  He 
thtrefore  gives  you  assertions  for  argument,  and  abute  for  wit.  If 
you  ink  a  rcaiion  for  his  opinions,  he  calls  you  names;  and  if  you  ask 
why  he  docs  ko,  he  proveii  th»t  he  ii  in  the  right,  by  repeating  them 
1  thousand  times.  A  nickname  with  him  is  the  test  of  truth.  It 
vcnt«  bis  spleen,  sticngthcns  hit  own  prejudices,  and  comniuaicatev 
ihem  mechanically  to  his  bcarcia. 

LVl.  When  an  Hlector  of  Hanover  is  made  into  a  King  of 
England,  what  docs  he  become  in  the  course  of  a  century  ? — A 
Gporge  the  Fourth. 

LVIl.  If  1  were  to  give  a  leastat  a  loyal  and  patriotic  meeting, 
it  should  be,  l}ov/a  with  ihe  Stitarti  aU  wtr  iht  •urorld  \ 

LVni.  The  taste  of  the  great  in  pictures  is  singular,  but  not 
umc countable.  The  King  ii  said  to  prefer  the  Dutch  to  the  Italian 
school  of  pJtniing ;  and  if  you  hint  your  surprise  at  this,  you  art 
looked  upon  as  a  very  Gotliic  and  ouiri  sort  of  pcnon.  You  sie 
lold,  however,  by  way  of  consolation,  *  To  be  sure,  there  is  Lord 
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Carlisle  lik»  *n  lulian  picture — -Mr.  Holwell  Carr  like*  an  tu^ 
jncture — the  Marquis  of  StalToixl  i*  fond  of  an  Italian  picture — Sir 
George  Beaumont  likn  an  Italisc  picture.'  Thrw,  notwithstaixliiij, 
are  re^nrded  m  quaint  and  daring  exceptions  to  the  esubliihcd  role  t 
and  their  prrfrrrnce  is  n  spccitt  of  litr-majetie  in  the  Fine  Art»— ai 
gmt  an  ccceniricity  and  ivani  of  faJhiooable  etiquette,  as  if  aojr 
geatleman  or  noblemnn  Etill  preferred  old  claret  to  new,  when  the 
King  it  known  lo  have  changnl  his  mind  on  this  tubjecti  or  wa* 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  dipping  his  fore-finger  and  thumb  in  the 
middle  of  a  cnulT-box,  instead  of  gradually  approximating  the  eoatenu 
■0  the  edge  of  the  box,  according  to  the  most  approved  models.  One 
would  imagine  that  the  great  and  cxsJled  in  ttaCton  vtiuld  like  lofty 
subjects  in  works  of  art,  whereat  they  aeem  to  have  an  exclnrire 
predilection  for  the  mean  ami  mechanical.  One  would  think  those 
whose  word  is  Hvi,  would  be  pleased  with  the  great  and  sttikbj 
effects  of  the  pencil ' :  on  the  contrary,  they  admire  nothing  but  the 
iiulc  and  elaliorate.  They  have  a  foodncsa  for  cabinet  os  funtiturt 
picture!,  and  a  propuitionablc  »mtpthy  lu  works  of  geiuus.  Eren 
arts  with  them  mutt  be  servile,  to  be  tolerated.  Perhaps  the  seeming 
cootiadictioo  may  be  thut  cxplnined.  These  pcrsoos  ace  raised  so 
high  aboTc  the  rest  of  the  sjiecies,  that  thr  more  riolent  and  agitatisj 
purtnilE  of  mankind  ap|)ear  to  lliem  like  the  tvrmoil  of  ants  on  a 
molehill.  Nothing  interests  them  but  their  own  pride  and  tclf- 
importance.  Our  passions  are  to  them  an  impertinence ;  an  expression 
of  high  sentiment  ihcy  rather  shrink  from  as  a  ludicrous  and  apstart 
assuinpiion  ol  equality.  They,  therefore,  like  what  glitters  to  the 
eye,  what  ii  imooth  to  the  touch  :  but  they  shun,  by  an  instinct  of 
sovereign  taste,  whatever  has  a  sou)  in  ic^  and  implies  a  rteiproeiiy  of 
filling.  The  godt  of  the  carih  can  have  no  interest  in  any  thing 
human;  they  arc  cut  off*  from  all  uyinpihy  with  the  'bosoms  and 
butinestet  uf  men.'  Iniitead  of  requinng  to  be  wound  up  beyond 
their  habitual  fcclingof  stately  dignity,  they  wished  to  have  the  sptisp 
of  overstriuned  pretension  let  down,  to  he  relaxed  with  *  trifles  light 
at  air/  to  be  amuuHl  with  the  fumiliar  and  frivolous,  and  to  have  the 
world  appear  a  were  of  jtili  lift,  except  as  they  disturb  it !  The 
little  in  thought  and  imcroal  sentiment  is  a  ncceatary  relief  and  sct-ofT 
to   the   oppressive  senee  of  external    magmlicenee.     Hence    Kings 

>  The  Duke  of  WclliciEloii,  it  ii  n\i,  cmnot  enter  loto  llic  lucsits  ef  Riphitt, 
fml  lie  tilmird  *lh«  ipiril  in^i  fire  e!  Tmlucet.*  [  do  not  wander  ■(  ihia  biit,  A 
■mliment,  pr^bnMy,  arvrt  ilaMncil  upon  hii  Cricc'a  minJ  j  faut  kr  maf  b« 
suppoied  to  relith  the  duhiDg  eiteiititin  snd  Ail  it  mit  manntr  of  the  Vmetiui 
■rtisl.  Oh,  Rsptutl  !  well  it  it  thit  it  w«i  onr  who  i\i  not  nnrlentanil  thee  thit 
blnndcKH]  upun  the  •fesituciioa  or  huminttf  I 
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lubble  snd  re|)eat  they  know  not  what.  A  chtldith  dolage  often 
Mcompaoicg  the  conactoustioa  of  abialuic  power.  Rcpo«c  ii  toiDC' 
where  nccmaryt  and  the  soul  sicepi,  while  the  aenaci  gloat  uound. 
Betides,  the  mechanical  and  high-hnUhed  atylc  of  art  may  be  coo- 
sidcicd  as  tomethio];  done  to  ordtr.  It  u  a  tatk  to  be  executed  mofc 
or  IcM  perfectly,  according  toihc  price  f^ivco  and  the  industry  of  the 
artist.  We  stand  by,  as  Jt  were,  tee  the  worlk  done,  insiK  upon  a 
greater  degree  of  ne^ttncsf  and  accuracy)  and  exerdte  a  tort  of  petty 
jealous  jurisdictioD  orrr  each  pditicubr.  We  arc  judgci  of  the 
miDUtcnesi  of  the  details,  and  though  ever  so  nicely  executed,  H£  they 
gire  US  no  idcan  beyood  what  we  hod  before,  wc  do  not  teel  humbled 
in  the  compiinaon.  The  artisan  scarcely  rises  into  (he  artist ;  and 
the  name  of  genius  is  degiadcd,  ratlier  than  exalted  in  his  person. 
The  performance  is  so  lar  ours  that  wc  have  paid  for  it,  and  the 
highest  price  is  ail  thai  ts  neccMiary  to  produce  the  highest  {iniahing. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  woikt  of  genius  and  imagination.  Their  price  is 
above  rubies.  The  inspiration  of  the  Miuc  comes  not  with  ihejCo/ 
of  a  monarch,  with  the  donation  of  a  patron  ;  and  therefore  the  Great 
tuni  with  disgust  or  efTemtnate  iDditTerence  from  the  mighty  masters 
of  the  Italian  school  bccau&e  such  works  baffle  and  cmfouod  their 
aclf-wiil,  and  ni<ike  iheifl  feel  that  there  is  somcthmg  in  the  mind  of 
man  which  they  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

■  Cjiiam  nihil  id  tuum,  PxpinuM,  inpnium ! ' 

LIX,  The  style  of  conversation  in  re<|iiest  in  courts  proceeds 
much  ujwn  the  name  principle.  It  is  low,  and  it  la,  little.  I  hare 
known  a  few  persons  who  have  had  access  to  the  Presence  (and  who 
might  be  9U]ii>oicd  to  csich  what  they  could  of  the  tone  of  royalty  u 
second  !und,  hating  the  dignity — Cod  knows  there  was  nothing  of 
that ! }  and  t  should  say  they  were  the  bigbtjt  Jmuhtn  in  this  respect 
I  ever  met  with.  No  circumsuncc  eacapcd  them,  they  worked  out 
all  the  detail!  (whether  to  the  purpose  or  not)  like  a  fsc-simile,  they 
mimicked  eveiy  thing,  explained  every  thing  i  the  story  was  Dot  /Wtf, 
but  acted  over  again.  It  ia  tcue,  there  were  no  jrandfs  fieitjeri,  there 
was  a  complete  truce  with  all  thought  ami  retleciion ;  hut  they  were 
everlasting  dealers  in  matters  of  fact,  and  (here  wu  no  end  of  their 
minute  prolixity — one  must  suppose  thiji  mode  pleased  tlirir  betters, 
or  was  copied  from  them.  Dogbciry's  declaration — '  Were  1  as 
tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  upon  your 
worship ' — ie  not  so  much  a  blunder  of  the  clown's,  at  a  sarcasm  of  the 
pon's.  Are  wc  to  account  for  tJie  effect  (a»  before)  from  supposing 
thu  their  overstrained  attention  to  great  things  makes  them  seek  for  a 
change  in  little  ones  ? — Or  that  their  idea  of  ihcmsclte.i  as  raised 
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abovi'  excrj  one  rite  is  coti^rmMl  by  dwelling  on  ihe  meanctl  aad  moit 
tniigmficant  objecia '. — Or  n  it  that  from  their  ignorance  ar»d  seclutiiM 
Iroin  the  world)  every  thing  i>  alike  new  and  wonderful  to  them  i  Ot 
that  dreading  the  tafincerity  of  tho»c  about  thrm,  they  exaa  tn 
extraordinary  degree  of  tfiDing  accuracy,  and  rc<)iure  every  one  to 
lell  a  KotVt  u  if  he  wa»  giving  eridcoce  on  oath  before  b  court  of 
juxicc  ?  Wrtt  said  that  the  bte  King  aaed  to  get  him  up  tmo  i 
conwr,  and  fairly  put  his  hands  before  him  »  that  he  could  not  get 
awa)'i  tili  he  had  got  every  particular  out  of  him  relating  to  the  afiain 
of  the  Royal  Academy. ,  This  weakncu  in  the  mitid  of  kiogt  ha* 
beet)  well  iniiFted  on  by  Peter  Pindar.  It  ii  of  courie  like  one  of 
the  »poU  in  the  <un. 

L.  X.  I  hacr  to  be  near  the  sex,  and  to  hear  it  roaring  and  raging 
like  a  wild  beast  in  ill  den.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  ererUitiiig 
cJFortB  of  the  human  mind,  »truggliog  to  I>c  free,  and  ending  just  whert 
h  begat). 

LXI.  Happy  *re  they  that  can  lay  with  Timon — *  1  am  Mun- 
ihropoi,  and  hate  mankind  !  *  They  can  ncrcr  be  at  a  Iom  fat 
subject!  to  exercite  their  spleen  upon ;  their  sources  of  utiBfactioD 
must  hold  out  while  the  world  stands.  Those  who  do  not  pity 
oihcrsi  a^BuredJy  need  not  envy  ihcm ;  if  they  take  pleasure  in  the 
diitreBies  of  their  fellow^creatures,  they  have  their  wish.  Let  them 
catt  an  eye  on  that  long  diiensc,  hutnnn  life,  on  that  nllainout 
compound,  human  nature,  and  glut  their  maiice.  There  is  madaetSi 
there  is  idiotcy,  there  is  aickneis,  old  age,  and  death;  there  is  the 
cripple,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  i  there  is  the  deformed  in  body,  the 
weak  in  mind,  the  prisoner  and  the  gaoler,  the  beggar  and  the  dwsff  1 
there  is  povcny,  labour,  pain,  ignotiiicy ;  there  is  riches,  pride,  gn]»ng 
avarice,  bloated  luxury ;  there  is  the  agony  of  suffering  or  the 
lassitude  oi  tnnuii  there  is  ihc  lickncua  of  the  heart  firom  hope 
delayed,  end  the  worse  and  more  intolerable  lickncts  from  hope 
attained  ;  there  is  tlie  gout,  the  none,  the  plague,  cold,  fever,  thirst, 
and  nakedness,  shipwreck,  famine,  &re  and  the  sword*  ail  are  instto- 
inents  of  human  fate,  and  pamper  the  dignity  of  human  nature :  there 
are  the  racking  pain*  of  jealousy,  rctnorw,  and  anguish,  the  lingering 
oncv  of  difiippoiatmenc,  sorrow,  and  regret  t  there  it  the  cooKtouioess 
of  unmciited,  hopelcgs  obacurity,  and  'the  cruel  sunshine  thrown  by 
fortune  on  a  fool }  '  there  is  unrequited  love,  and — maniage ;  (here  is 
the  C0({ui:t  flighting  other*  nnd  stiglited  in  her  turn,  the  jilt,  the  anti- 
quated prude,  the  brutal  husband,  and  the  common-place  wife  j  there 
are  vows  ot  celibacy  and  lost  character  i  there  is  the  cabal,  the  idle 
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gntsiiiin^,  tbr  churliihnesit  ind  dulnem  of  the  country^  the  heanlcM- 
nei*  and  profligacy  of  great  cities;  there  are  the  lintlcci  dajit,  the 
■leeplcH  nighu,  the  hanog  too  much  or  too  little  to  do;  ycari  Hpcnt 
in  rain  in  a  punuit,  or,  if  nicceasful,  the  haviog  to  leave  it  u  laat ; 
there  are  the  jealouMes  of  different  professioQi  among  cberoiteltes  or 
of  each  other,  Uwyers,  divino,  phyHcian*,  ani*t« ;  the  contempt  of 
tbc  more  thriving  for  the  lesi  foitunate,  and  the  haued  and  hcut- 
burningi  witli  which  it  ia  repaid;  there  i«  hypoaiay,  oppmi>ioo, 
falKhflod,  treachery,  cowardice,  «clfi«hDc*«,  meanncM;  the  luck  of 
foolN  the  respect  ability  of  knaves  j  the  cant  of  pictyi  loyalcyi  and 
huoiamty  ;  the  Umentaiionnof  Wett-India  planters  over  the  ingratitude 
of  their  negro  alaret,  and  I.ouis  xviii.  re«igning  to  God  and  the 
Mother  of  all  Saints  the  credit  of  the  succcis  of  his  nrmt ;  there  arc 
»ects  and  partiea.  kingc  and  their  subjecia,  quecna  and  conimaii' council 
men,  tpeechea  in  Fariiament,  playt  and  actors  damntd,  or  succeMAil 
for  a  time  and  then  laid  on  tbc  ahcif,  and  heard  of  do  more ;  quacka 
at  all  coiaen,  niaiuiicbanki  in  the  pulpit,  and  drones  in  the  state, 
peace  and  war,  ireatica  of  offence  and  defence,  conapiractet,  revolu- 
tioas.  Holy  Alliances,  tbc  sudden  death  of  Lord  CasclereaKh,  aod 
tbe  oratory  of  his  succesaor  Mr.  Canning,  hid  for  tbc  tiicaent  like  the 
moon  *  in  its  vacant  intertunar  cave ;  '  and  Ferdinand  and  hia  paper- 
kites,  and  the  Carter,  unconscious  of  the  rebel  maxim,  'Catch  a  ktog 
iind  kill  a  king';  and  Slop  raving  at  the  bloodthirsty  victims  of 
courtly  acinciiins,  and  whetting  mild  daggers  for  patriot  throAtj;  and 
Mr.  Crokcf'e  cbtai-tle-jialJovi  Jace  in  ihc  tjaor/rr^,  nnd  Lord 
WcUingioo's  fxari  in  the  cause  of  Spani&b  liberty,  and  a  beloved 
Monarch  retired  amid  all  thii  to  ^:idy  tolitude  'to  play  with 
Wttdoin.'  A  good  hater  may  here  find  wherewithal  to  feed  the 
largcfti  spleen  and  swell  h,  erea  to  bursting  ! 

LXn.  Happiness,  like  mocking,  is  catching.  At  Icait,  none  but 
Ihote  who  are  happy  in  themselves,  can  make  others  so.  No  wit,  no 
understanding)  neither  richc*  nor  beauty,  can  communicate  this  feeling 
— the  happy  alone  can  make  happy.  Love  and  Joy  arc  twins,  or 
born  of  each  other. 

LXIII.  No  one  knows  when  he  is  safe  from  ridicule. 

LXIV.  Is  it  3  misfonune  or  a  happiness  that  we  so  often  tike  the 
faults  of  one  we  love  better  than  the  virtuei  of  any  other  woman; 
that  we  tike  her  refusatt),  better  than  all  other  favours ;  that  wc  like 
her  lore  of  others,  better  than  any  one  else's  love  of  ua  ? 

LXV.  If  a  man  were  refuaed  by  a  woimo  a  thousand  tiffiea,  and 
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he  really  loved  her,  be  would  idlJ  think  thu  u  the  bottom  oF  btt 
hean  ehp  preferred  liim  lo  every  ow  el»e.  Nor  »  ibi»  woadetM, 
when  we  coMidrr  that  all  paMion  i*  %  •MCte«  of  nudiieM )  and  thK 
the  feeling  in  the  mind  towirda  the  Dclovcd  object  u  ihe  moM 
amiable  3J»d  delighifiti  ibing  in  tbe  world.  Our  love  to  bcr  >• 
heatenly*  and  to  (the  heut  whiiMrs  lu)  miut  hen  be  to  ua— 4boii(h 
is  were  buried  at  cbc  booom  at  the  sea ;  nay,  from  the  tooib  «« 
aelT-love  would  rerive  it!  We  never  can  pertiude  oonelen  thai 
a  miitrcti  care*  nothinj  ibooi  oa,  till  we  no  longn  care  about  bcr. 
No !  It  i>  certain  that  there  ii  nothiD^  truly  ducrniiB  of  love  but 
love,  and 

'  In  wpite  of  pride,  in  ming  rtMon's  tpite,* 

we  Mill  believe  in  the  juHice  of  the  blind  God  ! 

LXVI.  It  would  be  eaiy  to  forget  a  oaiiplaced  attachment,  bc« 
that  we  do  not  like  to  acknowledge  oursclrei  in  the  wrong. 

LXVH.  A  great  mind  ia  one  that  can  forget  or  look  beyond  itadf. 

LXVIIl.  The  grand  acenet  of  Nature  arc  more  adapted  for 
occattooal  rivts  than  for  corutant  retidencc.  They  are  the  tem;^ 
of  the  Goddeu,  not  fit  dwellings  for  her  worihippeii.  FamiliaJitr 
breedi  contempt  or  indilfereoce ;  and  it  ■■  belter  to  connect  dm 
fixEiig  with  the  petty  and  triiial  than  irith  the  lofty  aad  nbline* 
Betides  >i  i*  nntiececary  to  run  the  riik  in  the  biter  cue.  One  chief 
advantage  of  the  great  and  mngniticent  oSjecti  of  Natnre  i>,  that  tiitj 
itaropthcii  image  on  the  mind  forever  i  the  blow  Dced  not  be  repeated 
to  have  the  desired  eflect.  We  take  tliera  with  ua  whererer  we  go; 
we  have  but  to  think  of  them  and  they  appear ;  and  M  the  diftanee 
of  half  a  life  or  of  the  circumference  of  ibc  ^lobc,  wc  urdock  the 
iprioga  of  memory,  and  the  tall  mouniain  ahoois  ioio  ihe  tky,  the  lake 
expandt  ita  boaom,  and  the  cataract  rathea  frotn  the  pine-clad  rock. 
The  bold  majestic  outline  ii  all  that  there  i>  In  diacover  in  nch  litua- 
tioat,  and  ihi^  wc  can  always  remember.  In  more  culilvatcd  and 
artilidal  acene*  we  may  oboerve  a  thouaand  hedge-row  beauties  with 
curious  eye.  or  pluck  the  tender  Sower  beneath  our  feet,  while  Skiddnr 
lioreri  round  our  hcudi,  and  the  echoes  of  HclrcUyo  Ebnoder  u  on 
hearts. 

LXIX.  t  should  always  choow  to  live  within  teach  of  a  fine 
prospect,  rather  than  to  «ee  odc  from  my  windows.  A  number  of 
romantic,  distant  objects  staring  in  upon  one  (uncalled-for)  uotaltse 
the  imagiaatwoi  and  tempt  the  truant  feet ;  whercai,  at  home,  1  wish 
to  feci  *atif6cd  where  I  am,  and  iheltcicd  from  the  world. 
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LXX.  Mr.  Matiin's  picture  of  Adam  and  l^vc  tn  Paraditc  has 
thitu|iiul  defeci,  that  then  it  no  rtfejt  in  lU  You  we  two  intigoi- 
£eant  naked  i^gurcs,  and  ^prcpostcrout  aichilcctural  landscape,  lilce  a 
rutf.c  of  buildings  OTcrlookiog  thcni.  They  might  as  well  be  repre- 
sented (leeping  on  the  top  of  thr  pinnadr  of  the  Temple  with  the 
world  iind  all  tJic  glorict  theicof  tprcad  out  before  llicm.  They 
ought  to  have  been  painted  tmpaTadiitcd  in  one  another'*  arm>i 
ihut  up  if]  meituTeleM  content,  widi  Eden's  choicest  bawrts  closing 
round  them,  and  Nature  sioopiD};  to  clothe  ttieni  with  rernA]  bowen. 
Nothing  could  be  too  retired,  too  volujituous,  too  nacred  from  day's 
{ari&h  eye:  instead  of  wliich,  you  have  .1  gaudy  paoruiiic  viewi 
a  glittering  barren  waste,  a  triple  row  of  clouds,  of  rocks,  and 
mountains  piled  one  upon  the  other,  at  if  the  imagination  already 
bent  its  idle  gaze  over  that  wide  world,  which  was  so  toon  to  ix  their 
place  of  exile,  and  the  aching  restless  spirit  of  the  artist  wit  occupied 
in  building  a  stately  prison  for  our  lirst  parcma,  instead  of  dccicing 
their  bridal  bed*  itnd  wrapping  them  in  a  shon-liied  dream  of  bliac ! 

LXXI.  The  mind  tires  of  rariety,  but  becomes  reconciled  10 
uniformiiy.  Change  produces  a  reitleea  h^t,  a  lure  of  farther 
change:  the  recurrence  of  the  same  objects  conduces  to  rejiose,  and 
to  coDteni.  My  Uncle  Toby*«  bowtiog-grcco  bounded  hit  barmJcis 
ambition;  Bonaparte,  not  contented  with  France  and  Rurope  for  a 
^eacute-ground,  wanted  to  have  Rut«ta  for  id  ice-house;  and 
Alexander,  at  the  farthest  side  of  India,  wept  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer.  If  we  let  our  thoughts  wander  iibroad,  there  is  no  tmd  to 
futascic  project)),  tn  tlie  craving  after  novelty,  to  (ickleness,  and 
disappointment :  if  we  confine  them  at  home.  Peace  may  find  (hem 
ihcrc.  Mr.  Home  Tookc  ubcd  to  contend  that  all  tendency  to  excess 
WIS  voluntary  in  the  minil  :  the  wAtilt  of  Nature  kept  within  a  ceitain 
limit.  Even  if  a  person  adhered  to  a  regular  number  of  cops  of  tea 
or  gisMca  of  wine,  he  did  not  feel  tempted  to  exceed  this  number : 
but  if  he  once  went  beyond  bi!i  usual  allowance,  the  desire  to  tranigreu 
increased  with  its  indulgence,  and  the  artificial  appetite  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  artificial  stimulus.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the 
tropical  climates,  where  there  is  no  dilTereuce  of  seasons,  time  passes 
away  on  smoother  and  swifter  pinions,  *  the  earth  spins  round  on  its  »oft 
ax.lc,'  unnoticed,  uarcKrcttcd :  aod  life  wears  out  aooacst  aad  best  in 
icqucstcrcd  privacy,  within  the  round  o(  a  few,  simple,  uncnvied 
cojoymentB. 

LXXll.  The  retailing  of  a  sci  of  anecdotes  is  not  conTcrsation. 
A  story  admits  of  no  answer :  a  remark  or  an  opinion  naturally  calls 
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I'onh  another,  xnd  Irada  to  «■  many  dilfrmit  rirwft  af  a  d 
ihen  an  aanii  in  company.  Aa  oflicvr  jo  a  Scoldi  ai 
rcgitnctK  baa  always  a  ourrtber  of  tcry  cdi^ring  artmlfTf^  t»  < 
nicatc  :  but  uolcM  you  nre  of  the  aanw  oaeas  or  the  tame  ctei  ja*  I 
mrrrHarily  itnt  to  Cwttitry.  Prostng,  mrcltanicaJ  nuTMJam'Ht 
kind  arc  tcdiotn,  a*  well  a»  tinctured  with  vgotiun;  if  tbryw* 
off*  with  a  brilliuni  manncrt  with  ntirotcry,  and  actigo.  ibey  bov 
theatrical:  th«  (pr:ikcr  U  a  kirn)  of  Mr,  Afatthr^  Mt imm^wA^ 
attdi«i)cc  are  more  or  l«u  ddightml  ioA  amuaed  with  the  aiUmf' 
but  there  is  an  end  of  aociety,  and  yos  do  more  Uuofc  of  innrqii| 
a  confinnvd  itmy-t»ller,  than  you  would  of  iMerniytaig  a  baa* 
actor  on  the  ttage. 

LXXII  [.  The  QtKrn'i  trUl  gave  a  deathblow  to  ibe  hafo  4A 
reAeciing  parnas  with  respect  to  the  tpriags  and  iMaM  of  yattc^ 
and  Ofmion.  It  wae  the  only  ^ncttion  I  ever  korw  tlut  eioMd  i 
tboroagh  popular  fcrling.  It  uruck  it*  root*  into  the  ban  i^^ 
nation  ;  it  took  )>o»trsrion  of  every  home  or  cottage  in  the  Liojte: 
man,  woman,  and  child  took  part  in  it,  m  if  it  had  bcco  tbcit  •■ 
concern.  Buiinewi  waa  bid  aiade  for  it :  peoptr  forjcot  tbcir  pleaaK 
«*en  iheir  tneali  were  neglected,  nothing  wait  thought  of  bat  the  i* 
of  the  Queen '■  trial.  The  arrivitl  of  the  Timei  Nf^»rp^er  mtlaiiii 
upon  aa  an  ercoi  in  every  Tillage,  the  Mails  hardly  tnvetbd  &• 
enough ;  and  he  tvho  bad  the  laieat  intelligence  to  his  pxfcet  u 
considered  a*  tlie  hsppiett  of  mortal*.  It  kept  the  town  io  a  fowK 
for  tcTervl  wceVi:  it  agitated  the  comity  to  the  remotcK  coraer.    !; 

3>read  like  wildfire  over  the  kingdom ;  the  public  mind  waa electric^ 
0  it  ibould  be  on  other  occaMon*;  jt  waa  only  ao  on  tbia.  Ai 
indiTidual  may  he  oj>|>irMed,  a  nation  may  be  trampled  upon,  mMbai 
Ruy  be  ihreateDRl  wtih  antiihiUtion  of  their  rights,  and  the  thm 
enforced;  und  not  a  tinoer  i«  raised,  not  a  heart  aJok*.  not  a  p^ 
beat*  quicker  in  the  jtubTic  or  priratc  quarrel,  a  momemary  hone  4 
vain  indignaiion  \y  heard,  die*  >way,  ana  ia  forjitottrn.  Tnnfa  hv  ■ 
echo,  but  folly  and  imposture  huvr  a  thousand  reret^noow  IB  A* 
hultowncm  uf  the  human  heart.  At  the  very  time  when  all  Euigbid 
went  mad  ^ilwut  tlie  poor  Queen,  :i  man  of  ilie  mine  of  Brace  n 
sew  to  Botany  Bay  for  hanng  spoken  to  another  who  waa  DoariCBri 
of  sedition  :  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  Wc  huvc  aecn  what  !■> 
been  done  in  Apain,  and  Earth  does  not  roll  ils  billowa  over  the  bob 
of  tyrants,  to  bury  them  in  i  commoo  grave.  Whiu  wu  it  thea  ia 
the  Queen's  cause  that  sdrred  this  mijihty  'coil  and  puddct*  in  ihr 
breast?  Was  it  the  love  of  truth,  of  joiiice,  of  liberty  ?  N*o  ndi 
thing !  Her  case  was  at  bett  doubtful,  and  she  had  only  sofrered  tk 
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loM  ot  piLTilcgM  peculiar  to  hrnelf.  Buc  she  vru  a  Queen,  »l\e  was 
s  woman,  and  a  ihom  in  iht  Kln^i  tid*.  There  vas  the  cint  of 
teyalty,  the  cant  of  gallaatryt  and  the  cant  of  fieedom  mixed  altoKctbci 
in  delightful  and  inextricable  confuition.  She  w»i  a  Quren — all  the 
loyil  and  well-bred  bowed  to  the  nnmc;  the  wai  a  vife — all  the 
women  took  the  aUrm  ;  aiie  wua  at  viLriu'Cc  with  the  lawful  tovcreige 
— all  the  free  and  independent  ICIectors  of  We«tmiD*ter  and  London 
were  up  in  arms.  'The  Queen's  name  was  a  tower  of  ttrength,' 
which  the<e  petsoas  had  hitherto  wKatcd*  lad  were  glad  to  catch  u. 
Though  a  daughter  of  tlir  Duke  of  Bniniwick,  though  a  gnind- 
daiighter  of  George  iii.,  yet  beciuvr  ehe  was  teparated  from  her 
busbuid,  ahc  mual  be  haiia-and-glovc  with  the  people,  the  wretched, 
helplen,  douting,  crwlulouj,  mcddlesonie  jx-oplc,  who  are  alwayi 
ttaAf  to  lick  the  handt,  not  ju^t  then  mifled  (o  shed  their  blood  or 
rivet  on  their  chains.  There  wa»  here  aa  idol  to  pull  down  and  an 
tdol  to  >et  up.  There  wan  an  imperial  title  and  meretricious  frontb- 
piece  (0  the  tpurious  volume  or  Liberty.  There  wa>  the  mock- 
■iiaje«1y  of  an  empty  throne  behind  the  real  one,  and  the  impcrtinesce 
of  inunkind  wa.s  inierented  to  tlirufti  the  unwelcome  clainunt  into  ic 
City  ptrioti)  iitciod  a  chance  of  becoming;  liege  meo,  and  tne  to 
a  (^ucetj— of  their  own  choosinK*  The  spirit  of  faction  was  half 
merged  in  tlie  spirit  of  servility.  There  was  a  rag-fair  of  royally— 
every  one  carried  his  own  paints  and  ptche*  into  the  pretence  of  the 
new  Lady  of  Lcrctto — there  was  a  sente  of  horanjic  due,  of  tervioei 
and  countenance  bentowed  on  Majesty.  This  popular  farce  had  all 
the  charm  of  frivnte  ihealriraJr.  The  Couil  of  St.  .lamcs's  was 
nothing  to  the  maif-irSn-t  Court  at  Kew.  The  king  wae  a  sort  of 
iUie-Jixiurt ;  but  the  Queen^Conson,  the  favourite  of  the  rabble,  was 
hernelf  one  of  them.  The  pre«ence-door«  were  flung  open,  and  eeery 
biKkguard  and  blockhead  rushed  in.  What  an  oi>portunity  to  sec, 
to  hear,  to  couch  a  Queen !  To  gratify  the  itch  of  loyalty  by  coming 
in  contact  wiili  the  peitun  ol  the  Sovereign  wa*  a  privilege  leserred 
for  a  few  ;  hut  to  reccire  this  favour  at  the  Qoeen'i  hands  was  a  dis- 
tinction connmon  to  all.  All  the  trades  of  London  canic  to  kiss  the 
Queen's  hand :  Presbyterian  parsonit  Itnctt  to  ki.is  the  hand  of  their 
roysl  mistreu;  the  daughters  of  country  curate*  and  of  city  knighti 
■ispe<l  loyalty  from  the  back  of  ber  Majesty's  hand.  Radicals  and 
refonoers  contended  who  should  be  first  in  paying  lioniagc  to  the 
Qoeen ;  there  wai  a  race  for  precedence,  quarrelling  nod  pulling  of 
caps  between  the  wiTes  of  distin^-uisbcd  orators  and  caricatarisu,  at 
the  very  fooutcps  of  the  throne;  while  Mr.  Alderman  Wood, 


*  A  gentle  Huiher,  Vanity  by  name.' 
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stfon  to  kcqi  (lie  fvacc,  ami  rindicAlr  the  characicf  of  civic  damn 
fbc  couttly  niAnn«ffl.  Mr.  PIsKf  Mr.  Hone,  Mr.  Thclwallf  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  kiMcd  her  Majesty's  IuukI  ;  Mr.  Cobbcn  aIooc  wu 
not  invited, — it  wii  thought  he  mi^ht  £ttf.  Whju  *  pitjr  ttiai  il  «u 
bcfon-  Mr.  Irving't  tifoc,  or  he  migbt  have  thrown  in  the  cvtii{- 
weight  of  kift  perfect  mind  and  body,  and  emtcii  both  ilir  KingiM 
Bergami  I  In  the  midit  of  .-dl  ihit,  hi*  Majeny  went  to  the 
bowed  to  the  boxes,  the  nit,  the  gallery,  ana  to  the  atim-t. 
would  fiujipoK  in  four  days  time,  that  a  whisper  had  nercr  been  utiotj 
to  imply  that  the  King  not  only  waa  not  the  most  graceful  man  in  kii 
docninioD*,  but  (he  bett  of  ino<aarclu  ssd  of  huibaed*.  The  Qnees 
and  her  fieiuc  parties  were  no  more  thought  of.  What  a  Kcac  to: 
history  to  lavgh  at ! 

LXXtV.  A  crowd  was  collcctnl  aodcr  the  Honc-Guardf,  loi 
00  ciKjuiry  [  found  it  was  to  see  the  Duke  of  York  come  oat.  '  What 
went  they  fortli  for  to  see  ^ '  I'hey  were  fconic  of  the  lowest  aai 
nwK  wretched  of  die  people,  and  it  wa*  perhaps  the  (cntc  of  conuait, 
•~m  sense  of  which  the  great  and  mighty  haTc  always  arailed  them- 
selves liberally,  to  cherish  ibe  eaihitsiasm  of  their  atlnurers.  It  wai 
klso  cuiionty  to  sec  a  name,  a  Mimd  that  they  bad  so  often  beaid, 
reduced  to  an  objca  of  sight ;  a  metaphysical  and  political  tbatiactin 
actually  comJDg  out  of  a  door  with  a  roddy  face  and  a  frock-coac  It 
was,  10  the  fir»i  place,  tbc  Ccmmander-iti-Chicf,  and  the  contBiadcf 
of  the  troops  at  Dunkirk,  the  author  of  the  )oTe<Iettcrs  to  Mn.  Clarke 
and  of  anny-circulars,  the  ion  of  the  King,  and  presumfUTe  heir  to 
the  Crown ; — there  were  all  these  cootrsdicuoos  embodied  in  the  sane 
person.  *Oh,  the  wonderful  works  of  natore,'  as  the  Reenus  in  the 
play  nys  on  lookiag  at  the  gtnnea  which  has  jiut  enlisted  him :  so 
we  may  ny  oo  looking  *l  »  kis^  or  a  king's  brother.  I  once  wnaeed 
out  the  Duke  of  York  to  a  Scotchman.  *  Is  that  his  Grace — ^I  meao 
his  Royal  Highness  i '  said  th«  native  of  the  Not ih,  out  of  breath  to 
ackaowledp  the  title,  and  pay  with  his  tongve  the  instinctive  adulation 
wiucfa  his  heart  felt ! 

LXXV.  When  HAe  Deans  becomn  a  line  lady,  do  we  net  look 
back  with  tegrrt  to  the  time  whea  she  was  tlie  |>oor  faded  Itly  of  St. 
Leonards,  the  outcait  and  condemned  prisoner  i  So,  sliouhl  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  mankind  ever  become  triumphant,  inncad  of 
niUnnU  amy  «*  ikM  Im«tt  a  aigh  of  regret  oter  the  past,  aad  tUak 
tltM  poor  aulTiiiof  kmuo  BKore.  with  all  its  wrongs  and  iiMnk^ 
ttodAn  tano  the  rarth  like  i  vik  WT«d,  was  a  more  totncstiag  Wfk 
(•r  ttttiaimb  i    ^Ve  orcd  a«t  be  OMcb  alarmed  (or  the  evtat,  cvm 
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'!f  lhi(  (hould  be  so  ;   for  the   way  to  Utopia  i;   not   ■  iht  primrOK 

Cth  of  dalliance  ; '  and  at  the  rate  we  have  hitherto  gone  on,  it  must 
many  thoiiBiind  yuis  olf ! 

LXXVl.  Mankind  are  an  incorrigible  race.  Give  them  but 
bogbears  and  idoli — it  is  all  that  they  ask  ;  the  dJEiinctionE  of  right 
ud  wrong,  of  truth  aod  fklKhood.  of  good  and  evil,  are  worse  than 
tsdiiTcrcnt  to  ihcm. 

LXXVII.  The  Dcvii  was  a  great  Iosk  in  the  prrtrrnatural  world. 
He  was  .ilways  something  to  fear  and  lo  hate.  He  euppHcd  the 
■iitagonut  powers  of  th«  iinagination,  und  the  arch  of  true  religion 
bsrdiy  stands  frm  wtilioiit  him.  Mr.  Irving  may  perhaps  bring  him 
into  fashion  again. 

LXXVIII.  Perhaps  the  evils  arising  fium  excessive  iDec(Ua1ity  in 
a  itaie  would  be  lufTicirntly  obviated  if  utopctty  were  divided  equally 
among  the  surviving  children.  But  it  is  said  it  would  be  impoixible 
to  make  a  hv/  for  this  purposC)  under  any  ci[cumstan(:es  or  with  any 
qual  ill  cat  ions,  because  the  legist  interference  with  ihe  disposal  of  pro- 
perty would  be  striking  at  its  existence  and  at  the  very  root  of  all 
property.  And  yet  this  objection  it  urged  in  those  very  couniriet, 
where  the  bw  of  primogeniture  {intended  to  krep  ii  in  dispropor- 
tionate masses,  and  wuiag  aside  the  will  of  the  testator  altogfiher) 
w  established  as  an  essential  |<art  of  the  law  of  the  land.  So  blind  is 
reason,  where  pastion  or  prejudice  inlervencB  ! 

LXXIX.  King»,  who  sec  up  for  Gods  upon  earth,  should  br 
treated  na  madmen,  which  one  half  of  them,  or  as  tdiota,  which  the 
other  half,  really  arc. 

LXXX.  Tyrants  are  at  all  limes  mad  with  the  lust  of  power. 

l.XKX].  Reforincrs  are  naturally  speculative  people;  and  specu- 
lative people  arc  effeminate  and  inactive.  They  brood  over  ideas, 
till  realities  become  almost  indifferent  to  ihera.  They  talk  when 
they  should  act,  and  arc  distracted  with  nice  doubts  and  dintinctioos, 
while  the  enemy  is  ihunderin^  .it  the  gates,  and  the  bomb-^helli  are 
biirtting  at  their  feet.  They  hold  up  .1  paper  Constitution  at  their 
shield,  which  the  sword  pierces  through,  and  drinks  their  heart's 
blood  1  They  are  cowards,  too,  at  bottom;  and  dare  not  strike  a 
decisive  blow,  lest  it  should  be  retaliated.  While  they  merely  prate 
of  mcider.ition  .ind  the  public  good,  they  think,  if  the  worftt  comes  to 
he  womt,  there  may  still  be  a  chance  of  retreat  for  them,  hoping  to 
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acnua  tiH-maelTte  bchiod  tbcir  iinbeciUty.  Tbtj  uc  dm  like  ikdr 
opfioncnt*,  whoK  all  it  at  (take,  xnd  who  are  nrgcd  oa  bjr  inRiocDK 
fury  and  habitual  cunniog  to  defend  it :  the  common  good  U  tot 
remote  a  apcculation  to  call  forth  any  fiolcnt  pucioas  or  pcrmul 
ncrificc* ;  and  if  it  ihould  lie  toti,  it  is  u  fine  a  topic  it  ever  to 
harangue  simI  Isnient  about.  Patriotfl  arc,  by  the  coAiiiiuuoa  of  their 
minds,  poeta;  aod  an  I^lcny  on  the  fall  of  Liberty  i«  as  intrTe»tiii][  to 
hear  or  to  recite  at  an  Ode  on  it*  mote  Iriumphant  socccas.  Tbey 
who  let  off  Ferdm.ind  the  other  dsy,  conliding  in  tfae  proniisM  i>f  a 
traitor  and  in  the  liberality  of  a  dc^iot,  were  gnata  hypocriiet  Is 
themeelrea  than  he  was. 

L.XXXII.  In  the  late  attorrel  about  Libcny,  apwaida  of  fiir 
milliooB  of  meo  have  been  killed,  and  one  tmii. 

LXXXIII.  The  people  [properly  tpeaking)  are  not  a  herd  c^ 
tlaves  ]vtt  lei  loo«e,  or  eitc  goaded  on,  like  blind  drudgea,  to  execa^e 
the  behenta  of  ilictr  besotted  t^itkinastcrB  j  but  the  band  a(  free 
citiLeiu,  taught  to  know  their  righta.  and  prepared  to  exciciic  them. 

LXXXIV.  The  people  arc  the  dave»  of  ignorance  aiid  custorat 
the  fricodt  of  the  people  are  the  dupe*  of  reason  aixl  hunuiit;. 
Power  ttopt  at  oothing  but  its  own  |iurpoieit 

LXXXV.  The  Author  of  Wavcrlcy  obBcr«a— 'In  truth,  the 
Scottish  pcas.tntry  are  liiill  infected  with  that  rage  for  funenl  oere- 
monial,  which  once  ditlioguitlicd  the  graiidecs  of  the  kingdom  so 
much,  that  a  tumptuary  law  wai  made  by  the  Pntliamcnt  of  Scoilaad 
for  the  purpotc  of  restraining  it ;  and  I  ha?e  known  many  in  tht 
lowctt  eutions  who  have  denied  thcmtclvea  not  merely  the  comfims, 
but  nlmoAt  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  order  lo  uve  inch  a  tuin  of 
money  at  might  enable  their  surviving  friends  to  bury  them  like 
Chntiiine,  m  they  (ermed  it ;  nor  could  their  faithful  executors  be 
prevailed  upon,  though  cquaJy  necesaiious,  to  turn  to  the  um  aod 
maintenance  of  the  living  the  money  »ainty  wasted  iroon  the  iwer- 
ment  of  the  dead.' — '  Anti<|uflry,'  to!,  iv.  p.  48.  If  I  were  to 
attempt  an  cxplaaaiioo  of  the  peculiar  delight  and  pride  which  the 
Scutch  are  thut  luppoted  to  take  in  funeral  ceremoniet,  I  ihouJd  ny, 
that  ai  inhabitancy  of  wild  and  barren  districts,  they  are  more  familur 
with  the  face  of  nature  than  with  the  face  of  man  ;  and  easily  turn  to 
it  at  their  place  of  rctt  and  linal  home.  Tiiere  ii  little  ditferencrt  ii 
their  imagination  I,  between  treading  the  green  mounUin  turf,  and 
being  laid  txrncath  it.  The  world  itself  i«  but  a  livbg  tomb  to  them. 
Their  mode  of  lubtiitence  is  cold,  hard,  comfortkn,  bore  of  luxuries 
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and  of  enpyiticnts,  torpid,  intued  to  piivatioiu  and  wlf-dcnial ;  iiiul 
death  Ktms  to  be  iu  coa»uimnauoD  aad  triumph*  rather  than  iu  uo- 
wdcoiac  cod.  Thctr  Itic  waa  a  son  ol  struggle  for  a  dreary 
ejcittencc ;  w  that  it  (rUptm  iato  the  g'4tc  with  joy  and  a  fnltog 
of  exultation.  The  gicy  rock  out  of  which  thcif  tomb  it  cut  U  a 
dudcl  againtit  all  uanuulta  of  the  fleah  and  the  apirtt;  tlie  kindred 
eartli  thai  wrapi  thr  weather -beaten,  wotn-out  tiody,  ii  a  toft  aod 
warm  re»ing-place  from  the  hardthipe  it  hu  had  to  rocoiioter.  It  U 
jio  woodet,  therefore,  iliai  the  Scotch  prepare  for  tiie  due  cclebrstioo 
thia  event  with  the  foresight  characiciikiic  ol*  ihetii,  and  thai  thdr 
neodi  consign  them  to  the  earth  wiUi  becomiof;  fortitude  and  coatly 
cercmoay.  'Maa,*  caya  Sir  Thomaa  Brown,  though  in  quite  a 
di^erent  ipirit,  'man  ia  a  noble  aninial, aplendid  in  athei  and  pompoiu 
inthe  grave;  solemniHoe  oaiivitiet  and  deithn  with  equal  luatic,  nor 
atnittinft  ccrcmonici  of  bravery,  ercn  in  the  iHFAMr  of  hia  nature. — 

Stt  hit  VKM   RUKIAL. 

LXXXVI.  In  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  vol.  ir.  p.  ij,  we  meet 
with  the  following  reflectiona;  '  Perbape  one  ought  to  be  aaually  a 
Scotchman  to  conceive  how  ardently,  under  all  dlKiinctiODS  of  rank 
and  titiuiion,  they  feel  their  mutual  connection  with  each  other  ae 
oativea  of  the  name  country.  There  arc,  1  believe,  more  asaociatiooa 
commoa  to  thr  inhabitant*  of  a  rude  and  wild  than  of  a  we II -cultivated 
and  fertile  country  ;  their  ancestor*  have  more  leidom  changed  their 
|dace  of  residence ;  their  mutual  rccoUcctioa  of  ren:iarkable  object*  ia 
more  accurate ;  the  high  and  the  low  are  more  intcrciied  in  each 
other's  welfare  i  the  feelings  of  kindred  and  relationship  are  more 
widely  extended ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  bonda  of  |>airiotic  afTcctioii, 
always  honourable,  even  when  a  little  too  cxclu«i*ely  ntrained,  have 
more  inHueDcc  on  men's  feeling*  and  actions.'  Thut  far  our  author, 
but  without  making  much  progress  ia  the  <}ucstion  he  has  aiaited. 

*  yia  Goodman  Dull !  ihou  hait  spoken  no  word  all  this  while' — I 
might  tay,  but  I  do  not  choose,  to  tay  eo,  to  the  Great  Unknown. 
There  is  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  slightly  aod  coUatcrally  con- 
nected with  the  luLiject,  but,  ai  '  Douce  David  Deantt '  would  aa^, 

*  they  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  maiier.'  In  fact,  then,  the  mind 
more  easily  forms  a  strong  and  abstracted  altachmcnl  to  tlie  aoil  (in 
which  it  wajt  bred)  in  remote  and  barren  regions,  where  few  aruficiil 
objeeci  or  pursuits  fritter  away  attention,  or  divert  it  from  iu  devotioo 
to  the  naked  charini  of  nature — (perhaps  the  privations,  dangers,  and 
loneliness  tncideDt  to  such  ailuations  also  enhance  the  value  and 
deepen  the  interest  we  take  in  them) — and  again,  in  a  rude  and 
scatteted  population,  where  there  is  a  dearth  and  craving  after  general 
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aocicty,  wc  naturally  became  noce  closely  and  prtmancntly  altacbod 
to  thoiir  few  prrtons  with  v^ora  orighbottrhood,  or  kiodredt  or  i 
cotnmoa  c«u*c,  or  tiniiUr  habit*  or  langusgc,  bring  ui  into  coouct. 
Two  GngliMhrnro  meeting  in  the  midi  of  Arabia  would  iaauady 
become  frieQclB,  though  ihry  had  DCTer  seen  one  another  before,  from 
the  wani  of  all  other  society  and  sympathy.  So  H  ii  to  the  rwfcf 
aad  nrlicr  «tag«  of  dviltiatwn.  Thin  in  what  attachev  the  High- 
lander to  hii  hill  and  to  hit  clan.  Thin  is  what  iicachrs  Scotchmen 
10  their  country  and  to  one  nnother.  A  Londoner,  lb  hi>  fondDeu 
for  I^ondon,  it  distracted  between  the  play-houBei*  the  opera,  the 
«hopt,  [he  cofFee-houSK,  the  crowded  ttrrett,  &c.  An  inhabitant  of 
Edinburgh  hat  none  of  theite  diversities  lo  reconcile :  he  haa  but  one 
idea  in  hii>  head  or  in  hid  mouth, — ^ihat  of  the  Calton  Hill ;  an  idea 
which  i«  raiily  rmbtaced,  and  which  he  never  i^uii*  hia  hold  of, 
till  Mimethicg  more9ub«tannal  offiers, — a  aituntion  ai  poncr  in  a  ware- 
houBc,  or  as  pimp  to  a  greut  man. 
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NOTES 


E-UGITIVE   WRITINGS 

ON  ABSTRACT  tDEAS 

Thi*  «My  u»*  lir«t  [lubliihc-l  ilan{  with  ihc  tttanA  tilbcinn  (iS}6)  af  An  Su4}i 
m  tit  Pfnuipttt  if  Human  Attn*.  Stt  nibUi}|raplii(il  Note,  vol.  vn.  p.  ]X4. 
The  tource  or  the  ciuf  iloci  not  ippcji  to  \>«  known,  but  it  very  Ukrly  (nrtned 
the  tubitancc  of  one  of  the  Lcclurci  which  Hiililt  -Iclivcitd  at  iheRuMcllloMtlu- 
tion.  S<r  mil,  pp.  i%,  n  irj.  and  noKs.  Th<  lltlc  of  one  of  chcic  Lcclutn  (lii.] 
WM  'On  Deikclejr'i  PtiacipU*  of  Human  Knowldgc,  ani  on  tht  N«tur«  vi 
AtHttxtion.'  It  hii  noL  bten  thougfit  iietciinry  to  g\vr  ntettnttt  to  ill  tilt 
numeieut  pamgti  quali-l  from  Locke  ifi'i  othcf  philaicphpri  tliicuHCtl  by  Hailitt. 
In  tttiny  fiiri  hr  himiclf  j[iwt  i  lutfiCKnt  icfctencF  in  the  Kit. 

rMit 

\,  L  ii  iy  Air,  Lacit  .  •  •  dtimJ,  ttc.     Set  An  Euff  nwamrn^  0mmb  VnJtt- 
(Marf>j[,  II,  XI.  lo. 
*Frtm  tki  rM'm.     Fsradiu  Lett,  y.  479-481. 

6.  Tkt  Biiiep  i/ffBretii/T.     Eftward  Siijlitieflm  (16JJ-1699},  who  pabliihnt 

(hrc  pimphlrli  in  reply  lo  Lackc'l  F.iiay.     For  an  actount  of  the  cootro- 
•istty  tee  LMkr'i  Wnkt  (Dohnl,  11.  ]J9  ti  uf. 

7.  ' Cniral  ijiat,'  iit.     ConillUtc,  /^  Lapfiu,  th»p.  r. 
t.  •  T»  tptsi,-  „c.     liiJ. 

9.  'b  ii  a^rttJ  0^  »ll  iaodi,'  itt.  All  the  pii»)r»  quulcd  (torn  BctkcUy  lie 
from  thfl  Introdiiclion  to  A  Trtahit  tB-cinua£  lit  Printtfiltt  ^  Huma* 
KtV/lrJri  (1:10). 

la.  ' Aiinaci  iJni,' m.    Locke'i  fuj^,  tv.  vii.  9. 


ON  THE  WRITINGS  OF  HOBRES 

Thii  ),nif  the  four  luccrcdini;  p*ptr(  wMf  fim  pubtliheH  in  Lilfary  Rnuim, 
where  the  author*!  ion  »yi  uf  them  (vol.  1.  p.  11;)  '  'Tlw  fullowine  EiMft 
form  p«rt  of  1  acrici  of  llcctuira  deliveicil  wili  vtrjpcil  effect  by  my  fathtT 
at  the  RuHcll  tnilitutbo,  in  tfltj.  I  found  them  with  other  papcit  in  an  olil 
buDpcr  wlu<h  many  you*  ■(»  ]i«  atnFeJ  confiaacdly  full  of  tm.  an>l  odd  voIuhk* 
of  book),  and  left  in  the  lart  of  lome  lodgiog-houK  pcflpk,  by  whom  ll  WM 
tbtou-D  into  1  cetlir,  to  ilimp  thai  even  the  covff*  of  lame  of  the  book*  weta 
fnt  moolderinj  wbcn  I  fint  IooIck!  ova  the  callcciion.  The  injury  lo  tfa« 
mi.  may  be  inugineiJ.  Some  of  the  Ltctutcs,  indeed,  to  my  iletp  regrtl,  *w 
Altopther  miuing,  brurnt.  pro-bably,  by  ihc  ignoiint  people  of  the  haute  ]  aad  I 
have  had  the  ireauit  Jimculty  in  prcMiint  thn*r  which  (cmiin  fat  the  prett. 
They  arc,  however,  moit  vilmbte.*  The  coeitc,  caniiitbit  of  ten  Lcclutei,  iru 
dttivncd  in  iSia,  nut  iSi],      Tlie  lyllabu*  will  b«  founti  in  Mr.  W.  C-  Haillt^l 
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MtMtf,  tfii^iUum  Hniiu,  i.  191  n  itf.    T)M  lirii  Ucnre  wt*  ■  On  Ut«  WritS^ 
or  Habbn,  ihowinn  ibil  he  mt  the  filber  ol  the  moiera  (jrMtm  of  philfxoflij,' 

fACE 

17.  ^TitftMrtmsJtfient.'tu.     Mvaaumtwr  »/LtMrnim,t.  iv.  t. 

28.  *rma-<JUmfktifier«^'  tit.     Cf.  P^0Jlu  Ltu,  11,  8^. 

■9.  tl  if  ittit  gmtnlif  ttfftitd,  tu.    Cf.  ike  may  <  Hr.  l.<Kkc  i  Crnt  Pbiiviv, 

f^,  p- 184. 
JS,  '  Dimnrtf  tf  Humjii  Nmut/^     Thii  wnrk,  ihnnth  c!r<«bUd   in  tn.  »»  wrlj 

*t  i&4a,wt*  nnt  |iublAhe<)  till   1650,  ihr  jwar  btforc  the    pablkMraa  v! 

4{.  '  r*il  Jifftrntt  e/farrlMii,'  ct,    Ltvialicn,  pirl  I.  <tu[p.  *iii. 

iUtrit,  lit  auiAa'  tf  Htrwut,  tie.      Cf.  vol.  riti.  {Tkt  EmIuA  Ctmic  ttnm) 
p.  19,  when  theiamc  paHagu  ut  %nMeil  f(am  LmIic,  tlobbci,  and  Hmm. 
46.  *  Ti-Mfi  lU  iffni  i/JtUf,'  tit.     Lttrttiim,  fu\  I,  c!up.  iiii. 

*  TJufi*Hik  £a.g»itn  el  Ptli^ '  [Peleui],  ttt.     Oii.  part  II.  chip.  xee. 
Tkt  iiuw  tlMm  i*   Burlt.      RtJUeihu  m  ttt  Krvtb/Mn  i*  F't^t  f^SiUm 
Wii,  ccl.  Pnyac,  II.  iij). 
4S.  'S»fl  atUr  cfitcml nam.'     IkJ.  ci.  90. 

'  OrAr  if  limiiit,'  tic.     LetiUittHt  pan  t,  chip,  in, 

*SttBdiU!a,i,iiiiJ,'  tK.      7*c FMrii  S^in*,Vu.  Ti.  sS. 
je,  Jeiraiinji  E.UvtrJi,   JoRaUuD  Bitwnrdi  [l7«3-i7{8]i  ibc  Amtricaa  dwoldfiu 
and  RidtphyticiaD,  pobliatid  tail  work  Oa  /if  FmJtm  tf  iMi  WW  in  1754- 


ON  LIBERTV  AKD  NECESSITY 

Lccnire*  *ll.  and  viii,  wer«   'Oo  the  Writert  on   Libeity  utt   N«ct«ait),  wil 
OB  MattrUliam.' 

PACI 

OMwafi.     Picrte  Cuaeadi  (isqi-i6sf),  the  French  philotophcr  aod  nuite- 
miucian,  with  whom  HobUi  Imi  been  intimate  at  Paiit. 
{}•  ^inffCtf'i  nvir  tXMi  tud  ^tamifiij  Jt^taitrMun,  tic.     In  the  Eliiu,  puhlikkcci  M 
0/i«r<  P,/iiiuma  (1677). 
Mtf  in*ui.    Marin  MrtKiiae  [i;!CS'  1648),  thf  frienii  aod  dii<tplc  at  RmhiIh 
34.  Mitief  SrdinMI.     John  Bramhtll  (<>94-i66j},  lutttMivclj-  RiatiDp  of  Dttn 
and  Arcbbiihop  of  Armagh,  whate  cunlrauiny  wilh  Habfcei  aro«  in  ife{{. 
J7.  Trifci.     '  Hnbbci'i  Tripoi '  [i6)i4)  (ontiintd,  inniii  nihvr  thlnjfi,  tlw  uu* 
■Of  LilKTly  anil  Nruaiit}' '  (16^4). 

St,  '  Wi'J  ill  lAtit  wtfoi,'  «f,     Wnipy  If.  Pan  II,  Ael  111,  Se.  t. 
©■   '  Firfti/ati,'  tu.     faradUi  t/>U,  ti,  <6«. 

Dr.   Pr„ultjr.      JoupK   PrietUey'i  (i73J-tto4}   ^i*  Otttrim  ,f  PAihnfiii^ 

KtttniN  lUiuinaiii  apporril    in    177^.      Hit  eoAtrev«r«y  with    Honle; 

laiieii  K«m  17S]  till  1790,  ilurlog  which  ilm*  many  letiera  10  Dr.  Hataleji 

utt;  pnbllihfil, 

yii  * Samhagfar men  itiplj  inttrfiatJ,'  tit.    Borrowed  front  WoidawtrUl't  tita 

fumpatii  a  few  niJti  niai/t  Ti*itrK  Aittf,  96  ti  «|. 
7]>  *UU  ifia't  tic.     Cicctu,  Di  Fan,,  %i%.  43. 

ON   LOCKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING 

Thia  •w«>r*  to  have  b**n  Ltctut*  11.  of  ih«  coufM.    Cf.  the  enay  ■  Mi.  Lodct 
t  Otui  Phiiarbt,'  ^oti,  p.  1S4. 
nMS 

79.  '  DiieuiTU  tf  rurnn.'     H»m!tt,  Act  1.  Sb  i. 
Si,  *  H'iilimii  firwi  and  *vJ.'     Ctmiii  i.  », 

S*4 


NOTES 

8i.  Tit  mmdaitiu  uJ»rmAihv4.     Kant.     Cf.^K,  p.  176. 
•1.  Tit  nMurtiJiei,  tti.     Cf.  mtt,  p.  41. 

8j.  n*  I'uar'i  pri/aiim  ij  Uitk.     See  £ibiV(,  Llvre  i». 

*  t^^i  e/  A^nm-  fyruu/.'    A  woHc  abridccif  bjr  M«ilttt  himtclf.    Sec  vol,  it, 
efthr  prcM-nt  «iilio™. 
S8.  *Fhitmitg  in  f^muHt  *>4iM,'  ttr.     Cf.  PartJiu  L»t,  11.  9J|'4. 
89.  'Tif  J^»rr  nJ,'  tit.     CI.  Tit  TtmftU,  Act  n.  Sc.  1. 
100.  *  Tir_fiia4tme»i»ifHiit^Ie,'  rx.    Huuic,  A  Trttiiu  »f  U»m^  ffttan,  part  IV. 

MCt.  IV. 

loS.  Tic  '  Eiuj  111  fliht.'     Publiihrn  in  1709. 

110.  '  Amim  ftiJtriwg  vUl.'     Cf>  'Anil  teuon  paadtn  will/     Utmitt,  Acl  111. 

St.  4. 

111.  D'.  Clari^t  ttSiirMti  wtrt.    StiBuel  CUtlce*)  (1675.1719)  ZHwhtw  nnttn- 

1^  lit  BiTug  tmJ  jfririimrtt  ef  Gut,  Nt.,  oat  en  (beBojrle  leetum  dcllvmd 
in  1704  mil  i?^);- 

OH  TOOKl'S  DIVERSIONS  OF  PURLEY 

Leeturc  ix.  wtt  *0d  die  Theory  <if  Loafuajti ;  11  ircatcil  bj  Hornc  Toeke,  ij 
lh«  lutlior  a(  Htrmii,  and  LarH  Monbo<i'la.'      Cf.  vol,  t>,  {TU  Sfirirtf  lit  jlp), 
pf  x]i,  (nil  nolt*. 
Met 

119.'  Mtrr  Jverji]  miJuimmtt  madmiJ'     TVniftk  Ntgii,  Act  111.  5c.  4. 
11;.  M.  Forialii.    Jcin  fitienne  Marie  Portilii  (i74$>ito7),oiie  of  the  compiler! 
of  the  Co^r  NtfeUoH. 
'  Of  lit  tiult  aniinii  in.     Juaivi,  Letter  i.iv. 
*Vi>Jui  (rttiitn,'  tic.    Oay,  ytrm  it  it  fkttJ  luukr  At  Pittart  «/  Sir  S, 

'  fUhtlBng  jiif  <fi,'  ttt.     Mirvcll,  Oa  Mr.  Milten't  P^rt^iit  ImI. 

'  HaUt «  *  vii/t,'  trr.     ttU. 
1 15.  *  Thill  Aonu'  itmtiiti,'  tit,     JtntiioK  ft^iU,  Book  1,  ClMf.  I). 
I  it.  /t  ctittraud  Gfrxa*  ptiliitfArr.     Kant. 
i}i.    ^So/ram  til  twi,'  tit.    Cf.  amu,  p.  1,  where  much  of  tha  parafrapb  ii 

repeated. 
tl'>   'Bmv/i  tnn  lAtnilt'  tl(,     Vtjdta,  Tit  NiitJ smJ  itt  P4Mitr,x.  J>8. 

ON  SELF-LOVE 

Lecture  iv.  of  the  lerie*.     Cf.  ihe  any  on  'Self- Love  and  BentTolenee  (A 
DialofucJ'  printed  in  vol.  xie.  pp.  9;  tt  Uf .,  aod   jIm  Riiaj  «a  iki  Frhttifiii  tf 
Hmrnn  Afim  (*oL  vn,  pp.  ]8]i  ti  uf.),  from  which  a  fftai  pan  of  the  pr(«eni 
Ltctwc  'm  taken, 
MOB 

I  J«.  '  Wilt  lawi  **J  mtdtrn imUmtti.'     jIi  Ton  LSItt  tt.  Act  It,  S«,  7. 
IJ6.  '  MMmt  iHttrtu,' tic.     Jenathan  tVild,  Book  1.  Chap.  4. 

■  39.  Siuffitihi'j  tr  Hmtkittm.     Amhony  A(hl4y  Coopa,  thirl   Eitl  of  Stufteibury 
(i6?i-i7ij),  tii'horof  thf  C'**'«V'iifiti  (1711),  and  Frineia  Hulcfaeton 
(i6q4-I746),  1  luppuctci  u(  Shiflobury'i  elh^n. 
140.  '  Pin  (I  >n^,'  «K.     See  Hubbci'a  Uiaitta  Jt/aatrr,  Chap.  ix.  Sect,  to. 
147.    'jiijtalnnGvf,' at. 

'  Love,  frte  af  air,  at  iJihl  •!  human  tie*, 
Sprea^a  hit  light  v'ng«,  and  in  a  moment  Ami.' 

Pope,  Xitita  i»  jtUltrJ,  7%-^ 

f6S 
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mat 

i$t.  *  TtriOi  m  MrJ  wptv,*  Mt.     Cf. 

'yceli  »t  tith  (hreiit,  n^  llvm  ilonc  tbr  line.' 

Pofe,  A*  Cuitf  *•  JU«%  I.  III. 
1 19.  '  Tit  itifitt»lit  iM/«>,'  *tt.    O1MI9,  Act  I.  Sc.  J, 

160.  Jmtim  te  m^rki/,  <f<.    In  bit  leiur  to  Georct  iiii  (Dtc.  19,  1  jt^), 

MADAME  DE  STAIL'S  ACCOUNT  OF  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  LlTBRATtRE 

Mi>!«nic  lie  Sticl'*  Dc  rjllltmagm,  pahl'uhc<i  'm  LondoB  in  iBi;,  bad  boo 
nvicwcii,  poMibly  bf  Hiilili,  io  7M  Aii'»h£  Cir*iiN!t  for  Not,  ij,  ilEti,  ud  ibt 
four  paperi  lictc  reoriatcrl  ini)  ligncd  *Aa  English  MctiphjFikUn '  «i«  0lteA<iU]r> 
cnniinmtinn  nf  iViii  rtviiw,  thtwfh  tbey  cantiin  very  liltit  ib«st  Ctnua 
philai4)ph]>  Bdd  nothing  it  til  about  German  Utmturr.  Tfaeyare,  in  (letftamlf 
fruKiiwnCt  in  letter  ri<im  iif  tUr  (ciifK  uf  Ircturt*  whi<li  Hiiliti  hid  mrnlly 
ctclitcrcd  It  the  Rvuell  InitiCulion.  See  anit,  pp.  :j  ti  itj.  tnd  oMek  HuliR 
wM  *  TFjubt  coniributiiT  to  Tii  tUvnmj  Cknmiii  fiurinj;  iBi^  and  1814.  Same 
of  hi*  cnnliLbulioD*  on  politit*,  ihc  Uagc,  idd  tht  line  arts  will  be  fouad  ia  nb. 
Lii^  Tin.  mil  IX.  of  Ihc  pietcot  tHilioa  ;  >Dd  h«  jivci  dq  accwml  a(  hi*  rtUtisv 
wilb  lamM  Petty,  the eilitoi,  in  the  euiy  'On  Palromec  4ivd  Puflinj  *  (tec  vol.*i. 
p.  1S4).  None  of  Ihc  ChrtmcU  papm  intlix^cd  ta  (he  fraetit  voIdiim  have  bCM 
republiahed  brfort. 

VAQI 

161.  7!1(  oriiV/r  ia  Tir  fi^firAarxi  Rrvirui.     Vol.  xnt.  p.  19).     The  rxvidv  in* 

by  Jeflfrey. 

164.  *  Tkij  wtrt  ntJtffu!  tfi.     Cf.  m»,  note  to  p,  B7> 

165.  *  Fttir  tt^mfi—ijlirrif  ilr,     C(.  »nt,  not*  l«  p.  it. 

THK  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

167.  *^  7"i'^   i/tc'w./   tutiar'      LocIk,  TWri  L<W  w    rl(    Bititfi  ^  Iftrtaif 

iMV'i,  BoHn,  11.401). 
'emf  II  nt  fJmi,'  it(,     l.jciJtif  78-81. 
t68.  ' HjFit  sitJ  erdiitJ.'     Ctmr,  476. 

iruiiii.    EUmmn  ef  tkf  Critictl  PMUnply,  Mr,  rmm/ortrf  I9  A.  F.  M. 
ff^ilSik,  At.D.,ipjieittd  ini79S.     Tht  Cnti f in  if  Pun  Rtmtmhtiapprmr* 
in  ijSt. 
171.  *  And  ^li  ik'u^  tti.     Ben  Jonioii,  TU  Altkamtt,  Act  11.  Sc  I. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

174.  *AJark  cicitt'  ttt.     Cf.  Lochc'l  Etm,  11.  sL  17. 

'i>'snr  ani/  Jh-aiitt.'     Dry  den,  TJs  Hnid  »md  lit  Penlitr,  u  119. 
I7{.  JU".  S^/ndr*!  .  .  .  indjr-^^urri.      An   old  c(t>t>li(hrt[   rxhibiliMi  in   Fleet 

Sitert,  near  Trmple  Bir.     Sm  Tki  S^ilaW^  No.  it. 
176.  '  WitlKul jtm  amd  ^vid.'     Gtnitii  i.  1. 
179.  *  ThiUi  i»  ««*  tirrtt,'  til.     Cf.  BMt,  note  l»  p.  158. 

'  Javt'i  lighfuinn^  «c.     Tie  Ttmptii,  Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

THK  SAMK  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

At  the  cnil  of  thiitrtirr  it  u-gi  nnnonnced  thai  *  Another  Letlef  on  th«  PnwuAt 
«/  Httttae  Acthm  will  coaclude  thii  atiiea.'     Hie  promiied  Letter,  howrver,  Mta 
a-ol  aocm  to  havt  been  publiibed. 
$66 


NOTES 

(Bi.  *  Ptait  It  *1J  J>'4.'     Cf.  da^t,  note  M  (w  I4. 

Note,    for  Fcirn'i  book,  ice  TMi'TM,  vol.  vi.  pp.  6J-5,  ite-i  and  BoUt. 
183,  *3a/'tm  iJu  itti,'  tie.     Cf.  «■«,  note  to  p.  i. 
186.  •HtdafitttM  tiaial,'m.     Tit  flitU aaJ lit  PmiMer,!,  j-S. 
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Art*  *  which  ht 


notice 
crwirH*  (iSt4)  cvntiibuicd  Xft  Tit  E/KjuU^jr-tia  B-ii^fiia.  Sec  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
ic  Rritiih  Irulilutian  wii  faunitcil  ia  iSo;  ■!  ;a  Pill  M*II  «nd  toa- 
taiBed  (ill  tS6G.  Thr  wintti  cihihilion  o-i*  of  the  work*  af  liviBf  krtitt*.  A 
■teond  nolict,  m  TAr  Aferamj  CArmir/t  (at  Feb.  10,  ii  probibly  by  Hiitin.  Il 
contitni  vtrj  brief  (omnirnti  an  the  liu  nutiblc  pictum,  ind  «  not  rrprloUil 
here. 
rAoc 
(KS.  Mr.  ^iiWi  iVtrnr*  »/ Jtk.     The  pibtar  w>*  Edwm)  Bird  {'rrs-ilif), 

<lc<l«<l  I  Royal  Atxiemiiiin  in  iSij. 
189,  Mr.  AUittt'i  Urgi  fuiue,     Thiipi<tar<by  the*  Amrrinn  Titi«n,' Wathlof - 
ton  AlUlon  (177^-1843),  giiofrf  1  prite  of  aoo  (;vinMi  from  ihe  Briti*K 
Initiniiion  inrl  i*  now  at  Philxlilphn. 
igo.  M'.  HilKia'i  fttluri.     Ry  William  Hilton  (i/ift'iBig),  Royil  Acadcmitun 
(>8iS). 
Ur.  K'ttft  Picmri.     For   DeDJamin   Wul    (i7j9-tS2o),  wlio   luccMded 

Reyniilili  (ij()t)  «  Prciiilcnt  of  itie  Itojral  Aeoiicmy,  tec  vol.  iX.  [Esijft  m 
li<  fin*  -^rnj,  pp.  J I  K  ri  «*j. 

'Ar<  rtUgitn; ttt.  Woriliworth't  Sonncl.'O  FrKiHt  I  I  know  oof  which 
way  I  nivit  look,'  etc. 

Stattjftt  fkt  lu^pitiiimsfviti.     C1.st>\.i,{Tln RoKid  T*iti),  p.  60  (D'I  note. 

Mr.  TWrBcr'i  f  mi  Uadiia^.  Now  in  lh<  Natlanal  Gillciy  uid  {vrri>n|lr) 
knavfn  ai'Apulcii  in  icarch  of  Apultiui.*  The  con fui ion  icfou  lo  hivt 
•liKo  fioiu  t  miitcKtbg  by  Tarncr  of  »  Mory  <n  Ovid'«  Miitmiirfh%€t 
[«r.  s<r  "  "fO  which  the  pichite  ■>■•  dciigiM'l  lo  iUmtriir. 

LtrJ  E^remtni'i  pUri.'!.  An  CBjTivirj  by  WooMelt  of  Claode'i  *  Jacob  and 
Labin'  wM  in  rhc  poiimion  of  Lord  Egiemonl  nt  Pctvorth,  ind  it  h 
probtbty  to  ihU  ihii  Hailitt  rcfcn  It  wu  it  Pctworth  ttut  Turner 
piinted  thr  lanilicapc  In  quciiion. 

*  Mtrnrj  mJ  Utru.'     Exhibited  in  1811. 

Tin  F«vmriu  Lami.     By  WiUiam  CotUni  [i^SB-lS^rl- 


■91. 


THE  STAGB 

Nearly  llic  whale  of  thli  paper  wii  iocorporattd  ia\a  (ht  cuay  on  Rki^J  III. 
In  Ciartturi  tfSIMiif*»ft  Pfffi.     Sm  vvL  r.  pp.  joo-]0]  anil  aotn. 
nMM 

191.  *.^<  'tmdirlj  il  itJ,'  tit.     Oiiill*,  Act  I.  Sc  ]. 
'  Mtiil/  ».'     Kiet^rJ  III.,  Act  1.  Sc.  t. 


THE  FIHE  ARTS.    THE  LOUVRE 

19;.  Blmirr.    The  li|hti»Eal  Laanhad  i^ikmplaoeonMarchgaad  10. 
tntercil  Patli  on  March  31. 
'vfaay  tt  Amv'V  tic.     Ramtt  and  ttiitt.  Act  ni.  Sc.  t. 
'  ^*j,  'Jf"  ""wlti  I".     Hs^ilit,  Acl  *.  Sc.  I . 
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FUGITIVE  WHITINGS 

FAM 

l^fi.  •  PtgtHf^iver'J,'  itc.     HamSii,  A«  n.  Sc.  a. 

*  Stroll,  ttt.     POpr,  Fttitfat  t%  lirSHirit,  iq-jOl 

TittrtdtftfPilaia.    See  voL  :ii.  {Fi£ik»l  Stt&tii,  p>  6i  »ad  aoU. 
'  nUfriMm  ^pMTMi  limi.'    Cf.  M^dtA  Act  i.  Sc  {. 

*  Tttt  mtjmt  timpa^t  tit.  The  ftvnn  »  qnoicd  IB  Sm  ^mimt,  Fan  a. 
dup,  t]. 

'  SmbiA  rir  iMfBiv'  ttt.  Tbomtao,  T4(  £mr«>,  Smumtr^  1347-  "^^  Veftu 
de  Mediti  vtm  MMotC'l  to  Florent*  after  the  fill  of  Nipelton. 

TMiTt  h  tit  Af*lii,  tit.  TKii  mDmeiilion  of  the  treMotd  cflllectcd  It  ihl 
Lnuvrt  by  NtpolKD  miket  Hitlitt'iiinhoithip  of  the  eaaj  tftiu  tentm. 
Cf.  vol.  n,  (raM-r<«^t],  pp.  ■{•ibuitl  o«1a.aaii*aLTiii.  (fii  faffiaCbdr 
Wn'mn),  •,  149,  where  (he  prcicnc  pftMifc  i*  rrpcilccl  tlmotl  wiiitfa. 
Sat  alaii  lv»ia  aj  «  innfj^  tii^  v»l.  ix.  p>  tvf. 

t^J.  'Titn  II   t/J    /'•ifnii,' (f(.      Mw^BoCtiJ    from    Wwilmirtli'*   SoaacC,  '1^ 
wotN  It  too  morh  witk  in,'  «tc. 
<  IfAtf'i  Hmiht  n  riim,'  ttt.     Hmmit,  Act  u.  Sc.  t. 
'  Kttl  fitHtgi,'  in.     Hurler,    Ri/l/criHU  la  lit  Rev^'ufim  m  Frtmt*  ^Stltti 

Varlt,«<l.  Vtyae,  11.  101). 
■  WV  ^^  a^,'  ttt.     tilJ. 

*  Brtaii  c^R  wukt  iHtm,'  tit.     GoNinitb,  7Ac  l>iM'ifJ  yiil*[i,  5«. 
int^miiiin^  lie,     Lsuii  Adiilpbe  Pictn  WtllgcaateiD  (l^^tStj);  f«4i- 

ninil,     Binm     WinttiR^^tinJa    fl^^O-lSlt),     two     wciUkaowd     RaMiae 
pnrnlt. 

*  Bti  met  fui  sui  ikiir  Uglil'  rit.     OlkeSti',  Afl  ».  Sc.  I. 
Pi*i  Mtio  crlti"artJ  rit/alf,  tn.     Ciiltti'lef .  ptoumibly. 

'  Tine'iaii<iwrJ  latai.'  Haillll  ciicwbcrc  attribulta  ibi*  pkrBM  to  Ward*- 
worth.    Sec  voL  iii.,  ooCc  to  p.  175. 


WILSON'S  LANDSCAPES  AT  THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION 

Part  of  tbii  article  wi>  in torpa rated  in  tbc  Etijihf^Jia  Brittnnta  article  aa 
'Floe  Artt*  (t«  vol.  ix.  pp.  ;9i-;9«},  •I'l  »  foribcr  put  ■»»  intla.'li'i  io  Mr.  W, 
C  Hiilill'a  ciJttioa  of  iW  lame  euay  in  Hiiaji  on  lit  Fi*t  jini  (tt7j).  Minji 
of  Wilaoo'a  UndaeaH*  were  exhibited  ai  tbe  Winter  Eihibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  190}.  In  ihi*  xai  itt  the  later  nolicei  of  exhibitioni  the  eatalepc 
numbeii  haw  bi«ii  omilted,  anil  in  a  few  cim  il  hii  been  tieniaary  to  lulatitntt 
a  aeniiculun  tor  ■  (ommt,  in  orilcr  10  iliiiinniiib  hctweca  ililTcreni  piciuiei. 
MOt 

199.  ^  A  Imaf,'  lit.     Khi  Ltar,  Acl  iv.  Sc.  6. 
aoo.  *  Rimttiimra  i*ai-Jiji.^     Swift,  faiihiirgk'i  Haiaiyl.  194. 
MI.  Not*.    *  Sa^  itifM/rJ;'  iff.    CI.  Milcon,  Oa  rif  JI4»ra*~g  a^CJrii/a  Mwmi^, 

Tbt  Hymn,  Si.  tiii. 
tOl.  *  milt  annnrul  P»n,'  ilr.     PartJiii  Cair,  t>.  l6fr4. 

Note.     Mr.  Nariintr' 1  Dtam  nf  a  Palmxtr.     3cc  vol.  1,  (TVe  JCaaarf  T'aMr), 

note  to  p.  iGi. 

ON  GAINSBOROUGH'S  PICTURES 

Thi«  iTliclr,  like  the  tin,  wat   uied  fat   the  Umtjilaftim  naay  (vi»L  ta.  pp. 
}q{-6)  and  wia  ptrtty  rcproduceil   in  Mr.  W.  C.  HiiCiu'a  editioa  of  fiioyi  •■  (ir 
fiar  ^rrit  iS'l  Cnotc*  Co  p.  244]. 
rnei 

iti.  A  Pirirti,  &f  a  Tmii.     Tbr  famDua  •  Blae  Boy '  bel0B|i(ig  to  the  Dakc  of 
Wt>iminM«r,  pabtcif  m  1779, 
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NOTES 


Ptrtraii  if  Gtmtt.     Psintol  ia  1776,  snd  Mw  ■!  th«  S4r»tfard-»tl-A<raii 

Muwutn. 
* DiUillid  kseii,'  tit.     Bicon,  J'njTi  (*0f  StuiNei'). 

•  /  a  Uen-iifii'    HaM/n,  Act  1.  3c.  I. 
Caitaxt  CXildttK.    '  Runic  Cktlrfien,'  now  ia  the  Nilianal  OiUerj. 

ia$.  Note,     Ttut  Sfamith  Btigar  Btji,    \tt  the  Dulwich  Gatletjr.    Sm  vol.  IK. 
p.  as. 

MR.  KKMBLK-S  PKNRUUDOCK 

Thi*  ikcilikil  notice  ia  ckad)  HtililC'i,  ihuuifh  he  omitted  it  ftom  A  yirtu  tj 
lit  EBiiuk  Snip.     Cr.  Tol.  I.  {Cii^t(Hr$  t^SAainfiart'i  Plaji],  p.  IJJ,  wiiat:  iIm 
•■n»  vroT<i>  alt  nicrl,  wiih  trilting  variati-on*,  in  ciiiieifcn  of  Knnblf'*  Hamltr, 
C(,  >]*o  vaL.  Till.  p.  376. 
tAct 

10(.  PmniiidHk.     In  Rich»rJ  CumlwtUini"!  Tlulfku!^F«rtmi{\j^i). 
ao6.  '  li  ivkitftriti  HinlkiKg,'  tu.     A  tVimtrt'i  Tatt,  Acl  1.  Sc.  i. 
107.  *  Tint  II  It)  \ierii3iU»iti,'  ttt.     Si,  Jamtt  i.  17. 

'SfJtHtiic  [ip  lend  Ire]  "li'  raiA.'     Ht»l*t,  An  v.  Sc.  r. 

'Ti<  fifty  in],'  ttt.    DryJca,  Ahalem  tiuj  AiMnfiit,  1. 1{64. 

•  r»  tid//  "iipi'  ,tt.     CI.  Oiitilc,  Act  >■.  St.  I. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REVNOLDS'S 
DISCOURSES 

Utililt  eonUibutcJ  to  Th  CA^mpien  liii  paprn  on  ih*  '  Charactt*  of  Sir  |o«hua 
ReynoMi.'  Th«  lint  iwo  at  thrir  (Oct.  30  an<<  Nov.  6.  il  14)  were  oMd  In  (he 
■uthor'i  KwcjiltfiriHA  Btittnakt  t»ny  un  *  Frn«  Ato.'  Sec  vol.  11.  of  llie  prfKpl 
edition,  pp.  377  CI  Kj.,  anil  Ihc  noln.  where  the  oinilie<t  potlioDi  of  ibe  two 
•rticlu  lie  lupplird.  The  bit  four  (vii,  the  ptcwrc  nujr  inil  the  chr«c  tnc- 
CMdini;  onci)  iic  here  repriaU<l  for  the  <irit  lime.  Haititt  ■firrwtr<l*  dealt  with 
tb«  laroc  lubjcct  in  ihc  [wo  etuyi  entitled  'On  Cetuin  lncS'Dtiiteiieict  !n  Sir 
Jo*huu  Rcj'nulJi'i  Ditcouric*'  {vol.  ti.  TthU  Tati,  pp.  iti-itt). 

IaoS.  Note.     Far    Richir<lian  m*  vol.  vi.  (Tailt  TM],  p.  Iftand  n«Cc.     ChirlM 
L  Amoinir  Caypei  (i(q4-i7(i)  wti  Dittctor  of  the  AnrlMny  from   1747, 

I  Hit  DiicouTMi  un  Art  were  fcpubliahcil  In  ilS]  by  H.  Jouia  (firMfi'rimttt 

I  Jt  r Acadt'tiK  njalt  dt  pimnre). 

i 


ON  CKNrUS  AND  ORIOINALITY 

S«   htjjiMt't  TwcUtb 


■  I.  Jf  Rafiaii,  ftr   anlatttt,   kad    nfy   t^kJ,   itt. 
Diaeoune. 

It*.  '&/*  titting,'  irc,      Woriliwortli,  Pumi  tn  lit  Iftmiig  tfPiatttf  i», 

*  Jiu-y,  rtndtrtd  itill  mart  Itanii/al.'     Cf. 

*  —Anil  he  would  gau  [iti  ii  beom* 
Far  iarclicr,  tnd  hli  hetit  <oul<J  not  ■uitain 
The  bc«i()r,  tlill  iiiuie  bcjiutcuu*.' 

Woiiliworlh,  Lmti  lift  nfvn  a  Stat  in  e  Xr%f-tT4*,  J('57« 

'  Tkrtn  ktffjfitlit^  itt.     CI.  FwtSn*  Lnr,  ni.  ^6^-S70. 
'  Ttt  inuUt  mtTiiti.'   'The  tender  mcrciei  of  the  wicked  arc  cruel.'    Ftrvtitt 
t\\.  10. 

*  ffwnJtrimg  i4rw£il  Jty  fJtCu,'  tic.     Ci.  S.  M»uhrat  ail.  4). 
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FUGITIVE   WBITI>JGS 

ii].  N«tK  Ctoafc*!  Liirr  Fttudiu,  aam  ia  tint  poMcwian  of  the  Drfa  ol  I 
iUk,  n  sol  a  coUccti««i  of  tvipnal  ikeicncii  bat  a  record  of  bit  | 
■ritli  WKriptieni  ilimriat  tai  wbon  thvf  were  painted. 

ON  THE  IMITATION  OP  NATCRI 

It),  'BiMAi'i  Stm.'  See  Mi*.  Putut^ /UttJtttt,  eft,  (^iifaiia^^n  JWiiwH^r 
O.  B.H<lI,i.  }t]). 

ON  THR  IDEAL 

11  J.  '  Migtt  tictrnJ,'  tit.     Hntj  y.  Prolotuo. 

114.  *  Otunniy  ii'  nrrfaia,'  tii.  Fron  ■  poem  To  tir  Hit»»rtUt  mid  Ittmmi 
F,  C.  in  Dodtlej'*  Ci:.'tttin  af  P*tmi,  voj,  vi.  (i7{S>,  »,  );l.  T^ 
poeni  {ui»njniaudir  pwblitbe^  wai  writtrs  by  SiM|ril  Davin  If9f 
1769],  in<l  wat  •ddrcncJ  lo  Fredmck  Cornwdlis,  itttrwM^t  i1 1 1  liliiifcf 
of  Canlcrbutjr.  See  7^  CnnitrnJu'i  Ui^itsiaHf  voL  1.  b,  174,  od 
Nichala'«  Ukttrtdt**  •/  (it  Ltivary  Hitttry  of  'it  Eirktta^  Cc^>> 
vul.  I. 

116.  '  matt  i»J,'  tit.     Htmiii,  A<l  ill.  Sc.  1. 

iiS.  W  *«v>  iHnf  >'(  atuntJ,  tu.     B)  ColtridfiCt  probably.     $ae  vol.  i«.  p.  ]tr. 

CHARLEMACKB;  OU  L'tGLlSE  oiLIVRBE 

>)«,  rif  <rf4rr   «/  £mm0^rtt.      Lwitn    BvooparU    {t775-i84oX    Piisa  rf 

Caniao.     IV  prcMnl  review  of  hii  CAilrtupu,  «».  i*  (^bcA'W.H.* 
1)1.  Hnfiadi.    Tnttaire't  epic  (>;i)). 

THB  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 
IJI.  ri(  car  FUrimti,  tti.     Tit  Fairm  Sljfmi,  ut.  Viil. 

LUCiBN  BUOHAFARTE*S  COLLECTION,  ETC. 

Thionieli  Jadfse^l'W.  H.* 

a]7.  'r.;/  .J.r«m.'     KcDiick'i  Faiiitfi  IfMin  (i-<6).  Act  t.  3c.  1. 
*  n»  nM/nii  tr  (Ir  mair.*     Cf.  0«lil(milh,  fit  T'«*tlJtT,  |  ji, 
Jtt<>mda.     Tbc  portiiil  of  Mona  Li*a,  wife  «f  frmocMco  del  OlocoBdo. 
ajf,  * Lsiatmi peltry.'       Hatlitl  •crma   to  be  foMiof    liom    htSMcIf.     Sn  b 

Letter  'On  Modern  Comedy'  (rgi]).  voL  em.  f.  {{^i. 
14a.  *  Ctmf,  ntra,  lie  nhuri,'  ttt.      Vapt,  MtrtI  Botft,  U.  I  ^-lO, 
ffdrnm.     Anloine  Witttau  (16S4-17J1). 

Gttn.     Pierre  N»io«»e  Gutrin  (i774-iS)l}-     The  piciare  reCtrefri  te  « 
now  in  the  Lauine. 
X4I*  7le  lU^  i^  friniM.    Tkii  pinure  oT  AMie  Lanii  CteoAet**  (i;«7>i)u) 

■•  in  the  Louere. 
941.  Ltfitft.       Haeliti    pHeaeniblx  refefi    10    Robert    Le    Fivec'e  (t7;bl 
parlnit  «r  Kipoleon  naw  in  (be  Cillerj  ■■  Vrruiltt*. 
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NOTES 


Tb*K  Utrc 
HOI 


BRITISH  mSTITUTION 
notice!  ftf  the  Eihibilton  at  the  Btitiik  tniiiiuiionaKiJgned'W.  H.' 


C.  L.  Baitltlit.  Outlet  Lock  Eaitltkc  (i79J-lk6s),  ekcu4  Fmlilent  of 
the  KaytX  hxtittnf  aait  knif-htcil  in  iSjo;  Director  «f  the  Nilional 
Csllcrir  TioEn  iS$<. 

'•^■Ofvf  Rtmtn,'     lltmlil.  Act  v.  St.  j, 

^Jkimtjrtmsifgif¥tritr.     }Iti\i\tpTtiiiniMj  rtttittolhe  ftct  ihal  Cinning 
hail  not  hftn  in  oWiet  linct  hii  ij^uiml  with  Ciilkrofb  in  iSof. 
a^,  *  A  grttti  bfei  h  a  frMi  pvit.'    A  (lying  of  Voltiire'a.    Cf.  miL  «.  (Lmhcu 
n>  i4(  £wgliii  pMiii,  p.  1 14. 

*  /r  II  flact,'  irc.     Cjmietint,  Act  [ii.  Sc.  ]. 
S4«.  (r.  HtjiUr.      Ctont   (afierwani*  Si[   Cterte)  Ktjtct   liT^X-ttji).      Hit 

*  EiTa  '  (ainc'l  a  pCT<e  «f  £t'n. 
Mr.  Harlirtei'i  Uuitrr  end  Ariktr.      Bf  CeoiEC  Henr)"  Hirluw  (l?^;-!)!))^ 
1  piip]|  fl(  Sir  Thoinu  l.awrdiiM. 

*  i>i*p  iftri,'  tu.     fatAdnt  Imi,  1.  601. 
Milt  GtJdtt.    Mit][it(C  Sirali  Geildn  (i79}-iS7i],  beiur  knoira  m  Mr*. 

^^  Carptnlci,  aac)  a  portrail  painlcr, 

^1  ClMlim.    Alfied  Edward  Chaloit  (17S1-1S60}. 

^H  Bararfn,tei,   Jamu  M.  Burnet  [1788-1816]  toi  Jabn  Burnet  (1784-1863)  ; 

^H  AotbDiiy   Vioilykc    Copley    Fielding   (1787-18;;];    Thamai   Chriitaphcf 

^K  Hofland  (i777-iS4f]j  Joha  Clovti  (ijS;-)^^.)},     Both  the  Nutnjtlit, 

^^p,  AUxnedci  (t7sS-i84o)  inri  Ptttt  (■787')83i),  were  ttprcieated  at  iht 

^^^^^  Ezhibilion. 

^^^V  TH£  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

*^%.  W.  Ctlliii,     Williim  Collina  (i7li8-iS47). 
147.  Smt.     Hoben  Trewitk  Bcnr  (ir^a-tS^o], 

H.  Hemarit.     Hrnry  Huward  (176(^-1847). 

H.  Smglttcti,     Henry  SinjilciDn  {i766-i8]q]. 

F.  ti.  Ktgtri,     i'hilip  Hutchina  Ri>£cri  (i794*t8;]]. 

J.  IFUkb.     Jolm  WiUoD  (l774<tg(;), 

248,  Tit  a^kit  lnHiiutpi  f^ititf,  tit.    TuiDCT.     Cf.  vol.  1,  {Tkt  XtaW  TttU^ 
p,  76  note. 

TIIK  SAME  SUBJBCT  CONTINUBD 

X48.  8.  B«rhr.     Beajtmiu  Barhct  (i776-i8}8}. 

^*.  Cw^f.      Abr»hani  Cocprt  (■tE7-i868}. 

/f.  W^m/A     Willl.m  W„t»II  [)78i-iBso). 
S49,  J.Httrt.     Ja me*  Stark  Ci794->S59)- 

F.  linml.     PfWr  D«  Win!  (1784-1S49). 

A.  Sttittr^r^iiii.     Alexander  Sineiweid  (i7S]<tS44}. 

*  >t»T  n  t  gttit,' tit.     Cowpcr,  Tir  Tdil,r,  187-8. 

OH  MR.  WILKIE'S  PICTURES 

Tbia  caay  i*  aiEDcd  '  W.  H.' 

249.  AnitiiHf  Hir'fg't  iiltrrt,    Cf.  Td.  ».  (£.«rlvH  »  rJe  Km[Ui»  Pirti),  p.  141 
■ad  note. 

150.  Th  A^bii  MtAstiij  tn   gri.     Proni   thli  point  the  tril  of  the  cMoy  wat 
mcurpoTsUil  in  iIk  Lecture  mi  tlpganb.    See  vol.  'lu.  pp>  ijq-i+t. 
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tJtCt 

»Ji.  '  Tr  tinr  «(*  |<rtlii«),'  m.     Htmlrt,  Art  lu.  Sc.  i. 

*  T»t  %Hff  trrf,'  4K.    Cr. '  li  ■  the  very  crrar  ot  the  moon.'    OMtilt,  A<t  •■ 
Sea. 
i;a.  ■  r«mr  Imgi  ttgh  n  rrm^'  ttt.     Ai  Ton  Lit*  tt.  Act  ti.  Sc.  7. 

[CHARACTBR  OF  MR.  WORDSWORTH'S  NEW  POEM, 
THE  EXCURSION] 

Under  iku  h««(Iins  HiilitI  coniribafed  to  Tit  Examinr  thnt  papm  wtixh  hi 
iftCTmrdi  ptrtlji  rrpublutied  wjih  omiulani  uti  variiibat  in  two  noj*  ia  Tir 
UtaaJ  Tailr.  Set  vol.  i.  pp,  iii-u;.  These  orainions  and  nrntMOi  vt  sivea 
bel«w, 

At  the  bo|ianiiiK  of  tkc  iini  vttay  w  pubtiihcJ  in  T*t  ttsmtJ  TtUt  m^<l  frvoi  tbr 
lini  (Ait[U(t  J  I,  1314)  of  J'if  F.i!.MmiMir  irlMle*  the  roUswinf  pMUfei — 
'Id  power  of  intellect.  !n  lofty  coateptioo,  ia  tlie  ckfth  «f  fetlinji*' 
oacc  timple  aod  uiblime,  which  futvtia  cvtry  part  of  it  and  trhich  |ive>  Ca 
every  nbjrct  an  nlmortt  jirrttmilui*]  lad  prctethDman  intereat,  lllil  aork 
bi)  ttMi-m  htta  turp*M(4.  If  the  iBbjecl  of  the  Poem  bid  been  t^vil  la 
the  titniu*  of  the  Poet,  if  the  ekill  wiih  which  he  has  cfcoMO  hit  mitrrialt 
had  accarileil  with  (he  povrcr  caettecl  ovei  ihcm,  if  the  objccti  (whelhei 

Enitt  or  tbiosa)  wtitch  he  makei  uk  of  ii  the  vehick  of  hia  feeline*  '<■■' 
a  inch  »  imineiJiinty  and  inealilibly  lo  convey  tbem  in  all  their  foie« 
and  depth  to  olhcK,  vheo  iht  pto-beiion  b*(ort  ua  would  inilrcil  hati 
"  peove.l  ■  RmnunHrat,"  *■  he  himaelf  withi*  it,  warthy  of  the  atilhar  an4 
of  hii  coufltry.  Whether,  ai  i(  i*,  thii  moil  original  and  eowerftl  perfor- 
mance may  not  radKt  remain  IDce  une  of  thoie  tiupeidinii  bat  half-foiiibte 
ftructnrei,  which  hive  been  lufTered  10  mouMer  into  decay,  becauae  llac 
coit  anil  Ithour  iltrndicie  them  caccMled  their  oar  or  beauty,  we  ftel  tl 
•roalH  be  rnllicr  pcounipluoui  in  ui  to  determine.* 

At  the  cad  of  ihc  ficit  paiiKiaph  an  p.  id  add  the  folluwint  note  : — 

'  Bvtiy  DOe  wlihe*  to  fet  rid  cf  the  boolht  and  bridge*  in  ibe  PaiL,'  id 
orijer  (0  han  a  view  n(  the  ground  and  water  apaia.  Our  Poet  look*  al 
the  mare  Uiiiog  and  tenaui  worka  of  men  la  daby^Mtata  and  loyt,  am 
rrcm  the  ^reacri  elevaiian  of  hi)  miml  recarila  them  maeh  in  the  aamr  lifht 
ai  we  do  the  Regcnt'i  Fair  and  Mr.  Vjiwittart'i  ■•  permanent  eiectiooi."* 

For  'Heaec*  lU  thinci  in  himteIC  (□.  111,  1.  iK)  read  'He  arta  lU  ihinft  in 
hi*  own  mind  \  becunlrmplaieacneaa  in  their  eantci,  and  putieeu  ia  their 
pi  inciplei.' 

Ta  the  woi-la  *our  very  eonitilutioD'(p.  (t ),  1.  t|  Haalitt  in  Ti*  £r*ww 
tppeadi,  aa  a  note,  *"Cad  kniw  Adam  in  the  elementa  of  hia  chaM,  lad 
■aw  him  in  the  peal  obtcurily  of  nolbing."     S"  TA»imai  Btmonr' 

pioi  'The  general  and  the  perniaaeai'  (p,  ii),  I.  11)  read* The mmman  and 
the  per  ma  pent.' 

The  wordi  '  inter  locution  I  belvrccn  Lueiut  and  Ciini*  [p.  ii),  I,  19)  ate  not 
between  ^uuLalioo  mitki  in  the  migizine. 

T^   Eramimrr   tai    Aug.    1$,   iSt^  eonlained   i   atfcnd  nuy    on  ibc  ume 

nitiject,  reptiblnhed  in  Tile  Xtanj  T^bli,  exc«pt  that  th*  npaniaf  patafraph 
wat  iomewhat  curtiilrd.  In  pbte  nf  the  paracraph  in  7Ar  Xiantf  Taifr 
"We  could  hawe  wiahed,'  etc.  (vol.  1.  p.  1 1;)  read  >— 

'  We  could  have  wiihed  that  Mr.  Wordiworlh  bad  f  im  to  hot  work 

'   llailllt  refer*  10  vhac  '!  In  Knamtmir  cslK  (ha  're^al  lufe-ihas'  In  iba  Patki  a)  th( 
Ixgiuiiitii;  ufAuftiut  1814.     \  ibuD  &^]at  en  the  SorpaaUoc  wu  one  of  IIm  SeWMM. 


NOTES 


ltiefarmel,a  fliiltMpkictl  pMiD  il together,  wiltt  on ly oetMLonal  dipwt i»wi» 
on  *lluiinni  lo  p«itiratar  inttancti.  There  ii  in  liugmnaL  Hdlimut*  »n4 
teStctiont  on  numin  lid  ■  'Itpth,  in  oriirmilitv.  3  truth,  i  btaaly,  ind 
Urtailcur  bulti  of  tuaccplion  'Dil  ciprTUion.  whicil  plicc  him  Hetiildly  «t 
the  htad  of  ibt  poeti  of  thr  prcxnl  riay,  ur  raiiici  wliUh  pticc  him  in  a 
touUy  diatinct  «liw  of  »t«Ue[ict.  But  be  bu  cboacn  to  cnmabir  bim- 
•clf  with  1  \o*4  gf  Darrativc  ukj  deixtiptioD  wkicli,  iaittad  of  uilKiiif, 
hindera  the  progict*  lod  eilc<t  of  the  gtnir*!  tcitoning.     AlntMt  «ll  ihii 

tin  or  ch<  work,  Mbich  Mr.  Word* worth  hi>  inwo«ea  with  the  Isal,  would 
ivF  come  in  bell rr  in  plain  prate  u  nDlci  il  the  rnil.  Indeed,  there  Ii 
tomethiOK  eiidcnll)'  ]iicon>iilrnt,  upan  hii  own  prindpk-ta  in  thr  cooatiuc- 
iiion  u(  thr  poem.  f<it  hn  fi>jftutt,io  ihe^c  Bmbi^uciu*  tlluilritioai,  to 
avoid  all  ihalia  ilrikiat  ur  cilriuiilijiuy — <U  thaccan  ralacthc  iina);iQBtiaii 
Di  iSt^t  the  paMima — all  that  ii  not  cvsrj  way  («tniDoa  iriil  aescmiily 
inclodcil  in  the  natural  workiap  of  the  paMion)  in  all  mind*  «od  in  aU 
cirCumltaOMa.  Then  why  mlroduce  particular  illnitrationi  at  all  which 
idd  Dulhio^  to  the  ram  of  ihc  |cniml  truth,  which  haitg  aa  a  di-ad  w«igbl 
upon  Uir  imagiBiticin,  which  ilffnilc  Clir  ihoughl  an^l  woken  iht  (tnlU 
joeat,  aod  the  caontclion  of  which  with  the  gencul  ptiaciplc  it  H   nioic 

~  Ifficull  to  iind  out  than  lo  underitaod  the  general  principle  ilKlff  It  I* 
nly  by  an  tKtrcmr  pr»<eH  of  abaDiction  that  it  i»  ofieo  poatible  to  tncc 
the  opfralion  of  ihe  ceacfal  law  in  the  puticular  iUuattalion,  yet  il  ii  ic 
lupplv  the  defect  i>f  abitracticin  that  the  LllEMtraliiin  ia  |iKn,  Mr.  WorE^a- 
worth  ia<i(r'i  (ly*  Antly,  and  prthapaat  Irvly  aa  Anrly,'  etc. 

Inttn^i  of  Miytnt  chit  Wardaworlh'i  powcri  of  detdiption  anil  fancy  leem 
TO  be  litlle  inferior  lo  thoK  ut  hit  clatiical  piedeccaior,  Akmttde  (p.  ■  14}. 
Hicltit,  in  TAt  £»Ninrr,  marlc  ihc  very  diffcieal  itattmtnl  thil  'hia 
poweriof  deicript ion  anil  fmcyacun  to  be  liille  inferior  to  thoieof  ihoncbt 
and  NiitiraeDi,' 

To  (be  i^vocatiua  on  p>(c  116,  'Poor  gent teroan,' etc  Haslitt  aJdtfUa 
note,  '  Lovr  in  a  Wood,' 

Aftar  the  wordi 'any  thiof  but  dull '[a,  ii£,l,  11)  t-li,  InmTii  Sxtmitr, 
'  KtmUi  Indeed  li  >1all ;  but  then  it  1*  privilrgtd  rlnlneia.* 

After  'nitutiil  rxerciie  ufuthrri'  (p.  1 17,  1.  7)  adil*The  iotrllictiMl  aiMl  the 
moril  ficulliea  of  man  tre  'lirtereat  -  the  ideaj  of  thtof)  and  the  fectia|i 
of  pleiiurc  as)  pala  connected  with  ihtia.*  There  an  a  few  oiher  tiiAiiic 
verbal  alteratioa*  ia  (hit  paragraph.  The  note  on  the  word  'aoliury '  oa 
p.  1 17  i>  Dot  in  Til  BKtn*i<n', 

A  third  eatay  od  the  aun«  aiibject  wai  publiihed  tn  Tilf  Knarnhn  for  October 
1,  1S14.  Thil  wit  reprinted  with  a  few  omfattoni  and  id^itioai  la  Tlu 
Aawuf  TaUi  (aee  vol.  1.  pp.  |i».|i;). 

The  opralng  pragiiph  in  Tti  Has  id  TailiiM  conilciued  front  lhefollo«cii| ) — 
'Poctty  raay  be  properly  •llviileri  biio  twaclaHeai  (he  poetry  o(  inMxint- 
itoa  and  the  poetry  «f  acatiment.  The  one  coniiila  In  tlic  power  of  caltia( 
up  imaj^ca  itf  the  moal  pleaaing  or  tttikitic  kind  }  the  other  dupanda  on  tjw 
ittengib  of  ihe  iolertrt  which  it  cacitri  in  given  obfeda.  The  oo(  may  be 
talH  to  arite  out  of  the  (letiltira  nf  mFRiary  and  (n  ven  lion,  con  (eraast  with 
the  world  of  eifemal  nature)  the  other  from  ibe  fund  of  our  mormi 
leniibilily.  In  the  combination  of  ihne  Uift'ertnt  cacellcncca  the  perfec- 
tion of  poetry  conaiatt ;  the  Krcatcat  poeia  of  our  oirn  at  other  countrk* 
have  been  equally  dutinfuithtd  tot  li^iwn  of  iuventioo  and  deptli  of 
feeling.  By  the  grealeit  poett  of  our  own  connliy,  w«  mtao  Cbaaccr, 
Spenier,  Shaketprare  and  Milton,  who  evidently  poiauieJ  both  kiadi  of 
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imaginiiMm,  the  ioifllMtuI  ■«<<  m«r*l,  ia  the  kigheii  degree-  y«aflf  i 
Cowley  mifhl  be  cite<t  si  ihe  miMi  brUliint  initjiicei  of  the  trpinlion  W 
feclinf  (ram  fincy,  n1  mtn  uhu  o«ir  rta(il«<I  b<r  the  raabrrincs  of  Aur 
own  ihouthu  tfiirl  wlioM  Kenim  wai  n<rtft(Cil  (o  iheir  wisl  of  Imu. 
Mi.  Wordivolth,  on  ihc  olha  kuiil,  wboic  powm  of  Iccfiog  trc  at  tbr 
bixIicK  ordcti  i*  cxitiinl]r  iltficiait  ia  bncifol  nmntMS  i  bm  aritiaj;) 
WDibil  all  the  iolcntil  pno^t,  Thbgiil  the  estenul  fonn  of  poetrj.  Ht 
hM  nanr  «f  ihe  pomp  >aiJ  JeconlMiD  mil  iccaic  effect  of  poctrr  >  ■» 
gorgeoti*  ptlxe*  n»T  tolentn  icfflplea  twc  the  inugiiutioa  :  n«  dlie*  riw 
vriih  Blittrring  ipm  ind  pinnaclci  ■dorned  ' ;  ve  meet  with  a«  ksi|bu 
prickeJ  foitFi  on  liiy  iiroii  :  no  hiir-bnaiKh  tcapn  isd  perilaaa iwMcMi ' 
bj  Hoo'I  ot  lielil.  toihcr  rriini  the  prc'lonilaini  tubit  of  hb  mind,  not 
rcquirini;  the  ilimuliii  of  uulniaid  unptrMioiM,  or  Itum  the  waal  at 
U  iBUfiaatiuD  iccmiaK  with  varioei  fannai  he  ttlut  the  coaunDn  otry- 
•(■)p  (veati  anil  objedi  of  niltire,  ot  tatbei  Mcki  thoae  that  are  th(  DiaH 
•itnple  ind  barren  of  effect  {  bat  he  flila  to  them  a  wti|hl  ol  iattreat  fr<n 
the  leuiDicea  of  hii  own  mior!,  which  maka  tbe  moM  inufniAeast  tWofi 
lerioui  and  even  foTmitlable,  All  oihei  intcteatt  are  ibiorbed  in  Uwdecftr 
iaiereit  Df  hi<  own  ihoughli,  an'i  fin<t  the  ume  IcveI.  Hit  tninJ  i 
the  liiilrncu  o(  hit  lubjccl.  lat  rabe*  Itl  aaeiiincti ;  Itsita  K  bb  una 
anil  cUithci  ii  wiih  biirrowc'l  t^andear.  With  hkn  a  mole-hilt,«v 
with  wild  thjiRic,  aMtimci  the  impartinR  •>!  "the  ptai  vbiea  of  tke 
([uiideil  moanl  "'  :  a  pu>lilte  ■•  dWtil  with  pieteraalsfal  facet,  isd  ajitsled 
Willi  the  fiereoat  iiormi  <if  paniun  g  io>I  la  ni«  mind,  aa  h«  himMlf  infcmi 
tia,  a,ntl  at  we  can  ciiily  believe, 

" Th*  mtaaeil  flower  that  btowt  Can  ji<i« 

Thoaghtt  that  ilo  often  lit  loo  deep  far  teara.'*  '* 

After  the  wordi  *ainoii|;  tlictc  ourthcm  Aicailiani'  (vol.  i,  p,  isi)  RuJitI 

qnoici  11.  411-419  of  Doak  v.  of  7ie  £.tiutitn. 
The  abort  parac'ipb  oo  p.  ixi  rexta  in  Tin  Bnamiw  : — 

*  We  thick  it  i>  pualiiug  our  love  ar  adniinlion  of  aatunl  otijecta  a  good 
'leal  toe  (i>,  In  make  it  a  att'Of  igainit  a  itory  tike  the  preeedinf,  wlueh 
ttrrietthat  coAetniraiion  of  itlf-inttreit  and  calUuaaeaa  to  the  fecliofiof 
olheta  to  Hi  utmuat  pitth,  which  I*  the  i^neiil  eharacitt  of  thoM  wbeut 
cat  oS  by  their  niauniaint  ami  mllera  IVom  an  intcrcooTK  with  nwufcind, 
cvea  marc  than  of  the  countrjr'praalt.' 

In  TAt  Bxatiiiut,  after  the  worda  '  tnt  beautiful    pottn  of  tUrt  Lt^  Ifiii,' 
the  eiuy  cantludei  )■  follow*  i — 

'  W(  ce>nr:cive  (bii  limiit  ai  many  fiae  ihinga  have  paaaed  ihnM^ 
Mt.  Wotdiwonh*!  mind  at,  with  live  or  ait  eiceptiaoi,  throofh  aajr 
human  mind  nrhaievet.  The  toiKluiiiMi  of  the  paaugc  wc  refer  lo  ti 
a'imirnbic,  and  comet  in  like  lomc  dying  cLoac  in  tnuaic  >~{ri(  EmrjMa, 
Book  Til,,  II.  9?b.iD07l. 

*  If  Mr.  Wotilawuiih  iloca  iLoi  alwaya  wtiu  in  thit  maaaM,  it  '»  lutowa 
fault.  He  va[i  aa  ofCeu  ni  he  plcaael.  It  It  not  lo  uui  power  la  add  to,  ^ 
lake  iway  from,  the   pirtrntmnt  of  a  poeiD  lilce  (hr  prcaent,  bat   if  oai 

opinion  or  wtthea  eoul'l  have  any  weight,  we  weald  ttke  our  leave  ftf  it  b; 
■ayinf — Sui  perpetua  !* 
Tbe  Ant  two  of  iheac  Exammti  irliclct  ate  tcftrrcd  to  bj  Lamb  in  ■  letltt 


>  Fartulin  t.mt.  iiu  jjD. 

t  WArdiwonti  himtElruya(//cri-J!,M/  WiUS  'Ttt  movinc  acddenili  nomfitmda.' 

*  Lyddmi.  ttn. 

*  tWordiwortli'i  Ode.  t 
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,  /HtimMtina  i^  Jmmir1»lily.  teb-j. 
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NOTES 

lU  War^laworih  of  Srpl.  19, 1H14.  See  Ltiiirt,  c<i,  W.  C.  Hiilitt,  1. 4j4<j. 
tt  ia  iifnilinat  of  Haili'tt'i  [ofreiiiag  bitlfTocH  [ctuicil  maiaiy,  aa 
doabt,  by  the  finil  downfall  of  Napolean)  llul  the  piau|ei  amiti«i<  ft«m 
TJ(  Aauii<f  r«i/<  in  for  tbc  mail  part  of  a  hishljp  cnlogMlic  charactti. 

ON  ROCHEFOUCAULrS  MAXIMS 

Thi*  paper  iiaifned  'W.  H.'  in  Ti€  Excfitr. 

kj4,  -TtivirtvfiH"  fi/f,' III-.  ^It'M  fFi/l  iltai  SoJi  Ifil/,  Act  t'.St.  ]. 
Til  Prtitiet  r/ Fi/iy.  St«  vol.  iii.{Ai/Jrifd/ fudyi],  note  to  p.  111. 
Gftv/i  Eliici.     Htnry  Crave  t  [itiSvt'jS}  ^  ^(rai  y  MvtU  Piilinfii/ 

(>749)- 
DtPEipHr.    HdvAiua'a  (irnou*  book  (i7S8}- 
Ptolf .     LiMi  turiittu  viilJf  wi/iij;  la  •■  laat  at  rtmng. 
Iji.  * Makt  atttf-'iift,'  tn,     Macli(h,  A«  1*.  S«.  i. 
t-J,  *Gta  llu  utrt'  trt.     Jitliju  Cjur^  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 


ON  TK£  PREDOMINANT  PRINCIPLES,  Eit. 

Thi*  emy,  the  lillc  of  which  haa  bten  uken  from  the  In<l«i  to  TVIr  Extmiaif, 
No.  tx.  of  the  Rvumi  Ttifi  acrica.     tl  waa  rcpubliihed   in  U^inttnlaut  uoilri  tbr 
:I|1e  ot  'Minii  and  Mmivc' 

VMIC 

I J^  *  FritnJi  mtafail  ittHrn,'  «r<.      Cirielant,  Act  IV,  St.  4. 

atO.  *  ri«  itrtiiU  il*vr,'     Ttf  >'«rM  ^H<a',  "■  »'<.  IJ- 

l£l    *nf  uyi  tf  i*%f*riiii».'     Htmlir,  Ad  1,  Sc.  4. 

162.  A /»*  tiiitvalun,  trt,     Ariilullc,  Mttafiipki,  A  I.  floa,  SI, 


THK  LOVE  OF  POWER,  Etc. 


^H    No.  till,  of  the  HoimJ  Taili  ink*,  rtpublubed  in  Ifnitriigw  along  wlUl  ikt 
^■fotmtr  fMiy  aa  *  Minil  anil  Motive' 
mat 

^^165.   '  £»tjar  ta  ul^mt  rml,'  tr<.      Hobbn^  Htmaa  Vatvi,  vii,  J,  6  {fftrkt^  cd, 

^ft  MoUiwnrth,  IV.  )}). 

^^U6.  *  Hi  nuruJ  41  itauit^ tu.     Dm  Simntt,  Part  1,  Bodt  11.  Ch«p.  13, 

^Btj.  *C*ftt  lUmfin;  m.     Cf.  Wordaivorth'i  Sonael,    'The  world  la  (00  muth 

^f  with  M,'  etc. 

^"  '/dbvMi  iM  ArtaJian'     Cf.  vol.  vi.  (r^^r  Tali),  p.  17  md  nole. 

s6S.  'SitJracr  tmfairj  A/itn,'  //<.     Sntyi)  Divica,  7e  lit  IhaeuraUt  mJ  Remrtaii 

kF.  C.    See  «W(,  aate  10  p.  314. 
Haffy  *!•  li'f,  f".      Hiilllt  aeemt  to  hav«  bno  food  o(  thia  pavagc.      Set 
val.  1*.  [Stflf  tv  Miiitinu),  p.  104,  acJ  icl.  111.  (PtlilKal  Euayi),  note  M 
p.  366. 
ESSAY  ON  MANNERS 

Thii  tnay,  No.  xvtii.  of  xh<  RrunJ  Tah!i  ttttt*.  waa  (rpubtiahri!  In  tfuirfilntg. 
Pari  of  il  Hailitt  hiuMlf  uacd  io  (be  caiar  'On  Manner'  in  Tkt  Ho»»^  Tailt. 
Sec  vol.  i>  pp.  44>7  and  note*. 


169.  Ti*  Finvtt  aad  Ltff,     Thi*  poem  it  not  n-uw  ngardt^  at  Qasccr'l. 


Cf. 
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NOTES 


' ^tfitt,' 4K.    Cf.'Ht  hM  <niihir()  hli  noM,  Suunnab  ujt,  it  ll«i  m  * 

pincakc  to  hit  f*cc.'     Triur^m  Signify,  in,  17. 
ftiitr,    Robrl  Poitct'i  (i7Sfifo4)  inniUtion  of  A»cli>lu*  ippnrttl  id 

'777- 
*lfim  I  ia.t  f^mJ,'  in.     Piiim  n  tit  Niming  tfPlstri,  11,  ;i  <v  i«f. 
J^«  .Utw  «■<-<  jl'tajy  jititrnfirtd,  ttt.     In  tlirw  arlieln  in  Tif  Bujunur,     Cf. 

diiA.pB.  57i-;,ind  *d1.  i.(riirJtwa/TaMt),pii.  iii-lll. 
*/«  wtjjtirmti  Joyi  tfUiii^  itt.    From  'TIk  SlieplKi<l'«  HDnttng'  (161;). 

THE  DUATf  DTENCHfEN 

In  ailiJilion  tn  the  cttayt  npinlcij  in  ihc  lent  friim  Ti<  fcawwr  of  1R15  then 
■ir*  four  [«ttrr»  iij^nf  <3  '  Petrr  Piclttliink  '  on  th^  [iutcf  D'Eny hirn,  tn  which 
ntextaet  \hoaH  bt  mi'lf.  Then  ipptartii  on  Srptfmlxr  14, October  K,  November 
■9,  and  DFctmber  10,  tort  were  wriitfn  in  reply  to  n  corretpondent  li^BiDf  hiiu- 
trtf 'Flit  Fby."  The  contrairtiijr  »roK  out  of  »n  Brticlc  (Seplcmbtr  j)  entiUed 
'  Cb*lraubri>nil,  The  ^uick,'  which  contained  *  c»utl  lefercncF  to  tht  Dob 
D'Enfhlcn, 'wh-Din  Buampiclc  it  iccuied  of  barinfc  iQuidcrcil  bccauae  he  wn  doe 
wEIUai  that  he,  tlie  taiit  V,oyi\  Duke,  ihoulri  iiHiiiattc  him.'  'Fair  VUlj' 
■eiwl  on  ihii  piimgc  mJ  proleilfi  (Scplrmber  le)  :i|;aiii«t  (he  implicil  .lefeoee  of 
tbs  Duke  D'Knj(liicn'*  CMCUlian.  '  tVter  Picklhiok '  rcpllcil  [Sefteniber  14], 
■Dd  the  eorreepondenct  wa«  kepi  up  tilt  near  the  end  of  the  year, '  Fair  Play ' 
cantrihuliBx  Itlltn  an  Ociobrr  1,  October  ]^,  inil  Novembrt  16.  'Ptier 
Pidclbaak'a'  Idler*  conttin  many  of  Htilid'a  tlock  quntalirini  and  pertooal 
■lliuioat  (to  Di.  SloHHarlf  for  ciample)  ;  tbry  embody  ciactly  hii  poliliral 
Opinioai,  uid  altoctthcr  ihe  Intcraal  cvirlcoecof  thcii  htvhif  beta  vrritten  by  bin 
it  rery  itiong,  Inatmiieh,  howr»rt,  at  Ihete  it  not  abtolute  certiinly  in  tbt 
mttter,  in<l  ■  tontiiterahk  p.nrl  of  the  [eCtert  w<>uld  hive  bn-n  uniattlligibk 
wilKont  inducing 'Fair  I'liji'i'  lelltn  it  well,  the  eiliton  ht»e  fell  jntlifitd  in 
oraitting  the  whflle  [oirHpandcnee.  An  cditoml  noir  at  ihr  mrf  of  '  Prltr 
Piektkink't '  Ihiid  letter  (Nnvemher  19)  itaCeithM  *lhii ankle  hat  betn  riolajH 
in  order  to  toftin  tomr  ul  the  aaptiiliet,' 
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No.  xui.  Af  ihc  Ronnd  Table  leries,  and  tijgned  *  W.H/ 


115.  '  7"**  vrtf  irai '  rrt.     Ciiilh,  Art  1,  Sc,  j, 

'  A  j^ttj  ipl&dtJ  \MaieA'\amiktr.'     See  am4,  p.  167  anil  note. 
FrvfiiMr  Siewarfi   vtrv  tie/rant   Diitfrmiaa.     PreAie'l   lo  ihr   Supplcmcnl 
(•  the  4th  and  sth  iJitioat  of  the  EiijdvfitJi*  Sriiamnta  (1S1&). 
lU.  '  TaKi  Ii  ng  flafil^  H(,     L/tiJti  jl-9i. 
al7.  '  Til  f^rauii  niid  as  II  •aurt  raJuai  Vnriareinn,'  tic.     Btcun,  jifkeripKi,  i.v. 

*  Tl*i  iridia  /  Hd^rJ  nni  tfa  iirtrr  tntJ.'     Ljeidatf  II7, 
ill.  tt'kai  If  nail  tm«rt^hli,  in.     TTiii  ptaijc  on  wit  will  b«  found  in  an  ea- 
pinrled  roTiTi  in  Lnmrti  «■  n4f  Sagtiik  Qimlt  tfiimi.     See  aoL  *lii.  pp. 
iS-ti. 
Tirtt  puptft,  wAici  we  frftu  it  wriit'     ThMc  papeit  ilo  not  appear  to  have 
been  wrillea. 
iS^.  *  rij  Ulfmii  ffeitrin,'     S<*  a^t,  note  (op.  i]^. 

399.  Tif  tiufi  A-dnrWMT,'  rre.      Cf.  *Na  tmth  tnottniltef  of  ■  footitb  fice.* 
Savi{e,  T*4  BaiatJ,  i. 
'  Tit  minj  tlsmt  iijwmaitvt.''     See  aatr,  p.  176. 
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tTHB  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED] 

In  Til  Kxtmmw  fb*  March  },  ili6  sppeafed  tht  toUa»im%  nete;— *A 
<i>rr»pun4csl  who  ticii*  hioiKlf  J.W.  Ihioki  wc  oa^t  to  bria|  praoh  of  Ht. 
Lnckc'i  want  of  arkiBality  "  ihc  fatm'let  of  »  ifNeot.  We  TecommEnd  him, 
if  he  if  cwioni  am  tlm  labjcci,  to  read  the  Ant  eight;  pa|Ct  of  Hobto*«  LrvMtia, 
if  the  Dime  doci  aat  lUrm  hira.  A/ter  that,  if  be  ii  dm  Mtnficd  uvtl  repot*  bit 
re^unl,  p^rhtpi  we  mtv  ■iteail  te  it.'  On  Much  Jl  (Rouail  Table  No,  xaiiv.J 
Hiilttt  oringt  fuiu-iid  nia  f^aofa  in  *  long  p*frt  which  (oaaiati  <hicAf  Bif  ulneti 
from  Locke,  Hoblei  anri  other  nhilMopher*.     The  eaaajr  fatyina  aa  follow*  i — 

■  We  hiv*  brrri  iFi)uiTetl  iii  |[ivt  proof  of  Mr.  Lnckc't  mat  of  orl|iBaliT)r  ii  a 
mcuphrilol  teaiunct,  an>l  o(  the  <  liltiM  of  Hobbea  to  be  coDiidcfnl  •(  iIk  fctieiltr 
of  (hr  modern  tjtUm  at  the  pliiliMuphy  uf  ibc  faunun  miod. 

*H((C  then  it  U.  But  it  tht  lunc  tiaie  »f  would  oUrrre,  that  wc  do  iMt 
thin).  DunelTca  bound  to  gin  thii  proof  to  itioat  itho  have  Atia»ai<4  it  (iiimi 
what  inipitientljr)  it  out  h<n<ii.  It  wj>  inlhcienl  for  d>  f>  have  itated  oar 
opiaisn  aa  thii  lubjcct,  inH  tu  hive  rrltnt^  the  cotioiu  eipreatl^  to  the  mikh 
from  whith  they  miRht  laliafif  thciiiafl*e«  pf  the  ttnth  or  hoiioivtieaa  ci  OW 
aauTtion,  Til  our  iea>leti  in  gtacn]  wc  owe  aorae  apalogjr  for  4llu<Iin(  to  aoch 
■  uhjriti  at  all.  Hut  lo  the  point. — Wc  hiTC  iud  (hat  the  principtn  of  ifet 
iiiudctn  rchuul  of  metiphnica  ire  ill  lo  be  foaad,  pare,  ejitire,  conncctKl,  aai 
caplicitljr  itilctl,  ia  the  wnlioK*  "f  Hobbei  i  that  Mr.  Locke  boneiirtd  the  Itad- 
iDf  BrincipLe  «i  Ihdl  philoaophy  from  Hohbctf  without  iia<In«tdndiaf  or  *rithottt 
a<lin>ltiB(  the  tyttam  in  (tnerat,  conccrntnf  which  he  alwiy*  Memi  to  exeitiin 
two  opinion*  t  that  tueceeiiinj  wtittra  hate  (ollowtal  «p  Mt.  Loclci'i  ^oenl 
principle  bto  !t)  Irrftitiute  contt^ueiicea,  and  hive  iditcd  ii  eaictlf  the  taoK 
toacluaiuni  a*  Hubtiet,  but  ihit  beioic  ixnoraiit  of  the  name  *ad  wtitiiifi  ol 
Hobbct,  they  have  with  one  accurU  and  with  p^at  injmticc  atttabated  tfe  racrit 
of  the  oiiginal  ditcovtiy  of  that  (^t<in  lo  Mr,  Locke,  la  bavlBs  iiu4c  (Ik  bu 
atari,  to-\  having  emt  fuilhcr  in  it  than  «nj  one  elie  before  him. 

*  The  ptinciplca  of  the  mo'lern  ayitein,  of  which  Mr.  Locke  ia  the  rtf  nied  aad 
Mr.  Hobbea  the  teal  faiin<ler,  are  chieAj'  the  follow in| : — 

I.  That  ill  our  idea*  are  derived  (mm  external  nbjccTt,  by  meact  of  the  iciiHt 
alone,  anr^  art  merely  lepetilioni  of  out  aenttble  tmprtision*, 

I,  Tbil  IS  Dioihing  exiaii  out  of  the  mind  but  nultcr  and  lootiaa,  to  the  mind 
itaelf,  with  all  it>  opctationa,  ia  Dothing  but  mallei  ant  motiftn. 

3.  Thai  thought!  are  linelc,  or  that  we  can  have  only  one  idea  *t  «  tin*  ;  b 
other  woida,  thai  there  are  no  complri  idrai  in  the  mind. 

4.  That  we  h*«  lift  general  at  ihatraet  idea*. 

5.  That  the  aniy  principle  a(  cannection  betweee  nne  idea  and  another  ■•  «iiwia> 
riaa,  M  liteir  prrviaua  lonrection  in  icnie. 

6.  That  rraaon  aerl  untletiMnrling  are  reiolvablc  entirely  into  the  niechaalnn 
ofLaacuan. 

7.  and  t.  Thai  the  tcnae  of  pleatutc  and  p«ln  ia  tbc  loli  apting  »f  aetion,  and 

iclf-inleetit  the  aouicc  of  all  our  aflection*. 

9.  That  the  mind  act*  frain  neceatil)',  and  coaae^ently  i*  iM  a  moral  or 
accounlible  agent. 

(  Til  Murrur  tf  lUlntr  tnJ  risteiitg  (■  ihii  Ita  *•(■"(  a'fa.  ikt  marti  tmd  fnaM 
taait^umn  1/  thi  dtatm  of  tufrmn  •'  t^t  "tlj  tirmmitatti  of  npvnatr,  n  vtei 
tlu  ntdirn  piibttptiri  difir/rvm  HchlKi.] 

10.  That   then  b  no  (Qch  thing  a*  geniut,  or  a   <lifftTentc   >n   the 
capacitle*  ur  diapoticioQa  of  men,  the  mind  being  originally  alike  pataivc 
iTaprcaiiuni,  aod  becoming  whatever  it  ti  from  cir<limttan(ea  &(.,  let. 
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NOTES 


'That  the*(  arc  ihi  moil  *trikin|  poiiliani  ol  lh^  moilctnt  wilh  tttjttt  In  (lie 
lintiuc  inia<l,  ii  what  crcrjr  unc,  fimiliar  with  the  wiitFri  ■ion  Locke,  ■* 
8«keley,  H»itky,  Hume,  Pricitlty,  Hurnc  Tookt,  Btddoei,  atnani  aur>d.v««,  and 
Helwliut,  CondiiUt,  Miobauil,  Cooriouit  &(^  anioog  the  Frcntli,  will  Mudlly 
allow  ;  ibcl  iDPiI  of  ihcni  arc  to  be  founil  in  ihc  £uaj  on  //■■««  U>^jr«aJEif, 
nlsGil  Dp  in  ■  tUlE  of  inextcicabk  confuiion  wilh  commini -pbte  uid  coHMnon- 
(ehk  Dotioni,  sow  mtvuiccJ,  now   relfatled,  the  argument*  on   imt  iidc  of  the 

Station  now  pr(v>iliii|  through  an  tailitt  lab^rinlh  of  ciplanatiDn,  nnw  thai*  on 
t  other,  in^  now  both  apiniont  auerted  iml  4e'nit<i  in  thtr  unit  ai^ntrna  it 
what  urquilly  wfU  known  to  Ihc  in^u  ol  l.ockc  <nd  hii  ct^itmrnUton.  Thai 
tbc  lame  ijriEcm  itint  from  the  mind  uf  Fiobhct,  not  hctilalriit;,  ilimniTrinK, 
pulinjti  iJnvcilint,  ritkciiy,  a  ■icklv' half  biith,  [o  be  bioBuhl  np  by  hin4,  Id  bt 
■rantd  aad  litnilled  iato  cocimoa  lift  aad  caiauctc,  bat  jiitt  tKc  rtvtttc  of  all  tlut, 
fvlLgtowD, completely  prspoitianed  «n<l  arliculaUii,  «>infacl,  damped  in  all  ll* 
tincaaienli,  with  lh«  vijour  tad  dtciiian  of  Ihr  aother'i  mind,  it  whit  w«  have 
now  to  thew.' 

The  riiricii  follow,  JatertpcfKd  trith  brief  eommeaii  by  Hiilitt,  and  th«  eiuy 
conctuiiln  u  follow)  : — 

'To  whit  Mi  Hobbcf  ht>  written  nci  ttiii  iubjc<t  [Liberty  and  Kcceiaity] 
nolhinK  hs>  been  aJdcil  nai  van  ^  taken  away.  We  tiiee  to  evcr^  word  oi  it, 
and  the  taoit  linitily,  becauK  it  i*  tlic  only  one  of  all  the  point*  ohtih  have  been 
Matrii  an  whi-di  wr  do.  In  ipnkinf  of  the  pOBulai  i>olian>  of  liberty,  iii  bit  con- 
tr«VTrty  wilh  a  Tonliih  Bithop  of  that  <iay  (Bramhall},  he  taj),  "In  fine,  that 
fratdom  which  men  eunimoiily  find  in  bnoki,  that  which  Iht  poeii  rhiuni  in  Iht 
theatre*,  and  the  ihepheiii*  on  the  iiioimtatiit,  that  which  (he  piiluri  letch  in  the 
cburchet,  mil  the  iloctori  in  the  ucivciiiliei.anit  thai  which  the  (oninKin  people 
in  the  markcli,  aofl  tU  mankind  in  the  whale  world  ilo  aiatnt  unto,  it  the  tame 
that  1  Mtenl  anio,  namely,  thai  a  (nan  hath  frc«>uin  to  do  if  hf  will)  but 
whether  he  hath  IntAota  to  will,  ii  t  •jupilion  whieh  it  aeeoit  ntithtr  the  Bitbop 
oor  they  ever  theuj^hl  on."  Hobbei  wat  at  luperior  to  Locke  at  «  writer,  »  he 
waa  It  1  mtnncT.  Hf  hail  gresi  powert  both  at  wH  and  imapnalion.  tn  ihofl 
he  wii  t  |rr*t  man,  nni  trcautt  he  wii  a  frril  metiphyiicbn,  but  he  wat  a  gnat 
metiphytuiin  bri'Jinf  be  Hit  j  greit  uian. 

'  It  hat  been  ihoui-ht, tlut  ihe  netleci  inin  which  Hobbet*i  niEltphytitai  tpccula- 
Liont  have  fallen  wia  oei):iDi[l<r  owini  to  the  obloQuy  citile'J  by  ihe  iireliitoui  and 
dotpotical  lendtnc;  of  hit  alhcr  writinp.  But  m  ihia  he  b»  ilio  been  Boftirty 
dealt  with.  Lo(k«  borrowe'<  hit  fundamtntal  id4it  of  invtmment  from  him) 
and  th«r<  it  not  i  woH  >liicet[y  levelled  at  religion  in  any  of  hit  workt.  At  leait, 
hit  arittocratital  notisni  and  hia  want  of  relijiun  mtut  haie,  in  tome  meitnrr, 
faaUnced  one  another ;  »nd  Ch:irlet  lu  harf  hii  picture  hanKini  in  hti  be^-rooin, 
though  the  Biihop*  wiihc<l  lo  hiw  him  burnt.  The  true  reiian  of  the  fair  which 
ihi*  authoi'i  wrilint*  met  with  vtai,  that  hit  liewi  o{  thin^i  wete  too  orifinat  and 
comprchentivc  to  be  iminediately  uodentood,  witboui  p«fttn|  ihrsu|h  the  hanA 
of  tevenl  iucccttive  fcnerttioiH  of  «om  men  I  atari  tod  inlerpreler*.  Ignaianee  of 
aaotber'a  meaning  it  a  infficicnt  taute  of  fear,  inil  fear  produeei  hatreil  :  hettc* 
aroM  ihf  rancour  mil  intpirion  of  hit  adverairiei,  who,  to  ijnair  tnmc  tne  Unci  of 
Speotcr, 

'Stood  all  iitoniahed  like  t  tart  ofttecrt 

'Mongit  whom  lomc  beait  of  itranfc  ind  foreign  rate 
Unawarrt  it  chanced  fit  itraying  from  hit  peeri  ; 
So  did  their  jhtilly  ctre  betiay  their  hidden  feart.** 


>  Sea  Jntt,  tiMtlapL  |8. 
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COLERIDGFS  •  CHRJST^SBl  * 

On  June  I,  iti(,  Tit  fawu'wr  poblitbed  ■  rci^ir  of  Cokridp's  Ctiiii 
to  tk  lulborthip  of  wtuch  there  hi»  b«CD  loinc  iliiniMia«.    See  f/»ia  aaJ 

?l».Sw.  «i.  pp.  ir<  «id  J7i.  Mt.  Dyk(.  &mpl»U{r*rP«w*'iifVJj.^S— / 
i^br  CvlfTHV',  f.  606)  h  di*[iM'-i  to  atniltiK  tht  rcTiew  (o  Hailitt.  A*  in  t^ 
MM  of  ihr  ErftntwrfJ  Xn-imi  nolin  ef  dniutti  (iM  val.  i.  of  the  pnttttl 
edtlion,  p[>.  411-41S),  Huliti'i  auihariliip  cannot  be  tcprtM  w  i&Klsiel; 
ocruin.     Thf  rciicw  ii  m  followi : — 

*  Till;  ftull  of  Mr.  Cnlcrii^sc  it,  that  he  comei  to  eo  umcloaian.  He  x  •  mja 
or  itii  univciMliiy  of  icoiui,  ihit  hif  mlad  tuoti  tui^eaJ<<l  between  peeu;  uM 
pr4«e,  Inith  «ail  f*bcbao<J,  and  tn  inluiity  «f  olbcr  lliinic*,  «□<!  fioni  an  ciccm  vt 
eipteity,  tie  i^oei  tittle  or  aothiaf.  Merc  an  twe  unfinubed  poem*,  tni  ■ 
ftafment.  Oriifd^/,  whidi  tn*  betn  niBeh  t**A  tnif  *>fmired  ia  maauKripi,  ii 
now  for  the  (tn(  limr  conAdril  (n  the  pablic.  The  finta  */"  JtuMi  JC4n  MiU 
ttmaint  a  piofound  iccret  ;  for  only  a  few  linn  of  it  rvn  ivcrc  written.' 
'The  poem  of  Ckruia^ixt*  out  in  tbc  following  mancti : 

**  Tii  thr  mi'Jitl)  oif  nifhl  by  the  cailt*  elock. 
AO'I  the  owli  tiavc  airak(n*rl  ih«  crowiof  tock  ; 
Tu — wbii !  Tu— whoo  I 
Aail  hiik>  aiain  '.  the  ciowiag  cockt 
How  drowiity  it  cnu'. 
Sir  I^oline,  lite  Rarnn  Tith, 
Hath  a  tooctiled  maatiflf  bitch  ; 
From  her  kennel  bnstath  the  rock 
She  mifcei  atii»«r  to  the  clock, 
Poar  fat  the  <|uartcti  and  twelve  for  tht  ho«t  : 
Ever  anil  nyt,  mooniliinc  of  lUiwer, 
Siatccn  ihurt  livu  Ii,  nut  over  loitil  | 
Some  vty,  >hi  mc»  mji  tuly'i  (htoui^." 

■We  woniler  that  Mi.  Mumy,  who  h.ii  in  eye  for  Ihlntt,  thould  tatltr  thii 
"niMiiir  bttch  "  to  oinii;  into  hi*  ihop.  It  ihe  a  )ori  a(  Cetb«nit  to  Irisbt  amy 
the  crilio  F     But — KCOllitlKii,  allc  11  tnothtcM. 

'There  It  a  iliilioiKiiy  »  well  m  alTcctalioD  iu  aU  ihJi,  Tlw  mcki  «f  ihw 
prcuniied  cDtitcmpt  tot  tLc  opinion  o(  the  public,  ii  (hat  it  ia  «  tnarj  ratecrhtc 
for  our  >rlf-1ovc.  TJi-r  puTt,  ■inertia  m  nj  ihr  apprebation  o(  tiii  rekden^  ifalnk*  it 
■hew*  hii  luperiority  t«  it  by  thockinj  (h^ir  feelingi  nt  the  «utaet,aa  a  claws, 
who  ia  M  a  loii  how  to  behave  himteir,  britint  by  af^ntiag  the  ee«Bputy.  Tllil 
Ii  what  ii  called  limving  «  triur  ic  lit  frmii.  It  the  beiutie)  of  CtfiiijtM (honM 
not  be  luAciently  attmitd,  Mr.  CoUiidix  any  liy  >t  all  10  two  tiac*  ivhlcb 
he  had  100  much  minlinea)  to  omit  in  complaiaancc  to  ibe  bad  isile  of  hii 
csaiemporiiiei. 

'  Wc  the  ralbcc  wi>iid«i  *t  thi*  bolil  proceeding  in  tbc  astbot,  aa  hi*  t««ra(c 
hat  coulrd  vn  the  cauite  of  the  publication,  and  lie  ha*  nmitt*i),  from  mere 
deltctcy,  1  I'ne  which  ii  ibaalutely  neeeiiiry  tn  the  nni)(rWiD<Jing  tk(  whole 
ilory.  Tht  L^dj  Chiuahit,  wjndcring  in  (he  forett  by  noonliitbi,  tiweti  *  Itdy 
in  ippiimlly  (ITII  iliairrta,  to  whom  the  oAcn  hct  aMiiUnct  and  prottelMn, and 
Itlcca  her  home  with  her  to  her  own  chimhcr,     Thii  woman, 

1  TUaopaning  farsgnpb  it  urtualy  vny  likt  HoafilE.  Cf.  the  nvicw  by  aBlic^MioB 
laOMMtt'tLiiliStrmtii  \a  fttitiiml  £uaj*,  to).  iii>  ppi  Ijt-iia. 
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'"  btiutitul  to  ut. 


Like  *  liily  of  »  Tar  Munirtr,** 

ft  1  witch.  Wbo  the  i*  el*r,  whil  her  buiinin  i>  with  ChtitiaM,  upon  wliit 
molivti,  to  whil  (Or)  her  tocccrici  iic  to  work,  >Idc*  nut  appear  at  ptiicnc  ;  but 
ihi*  much  vrt  know,  that  ihc  ii  i  wiKh,  and  ttiit  CArinsUFi  <licid  ol  hc[  atii«t 
fr«in  h<r  dixgvcnn^  thii  cixuniilantc,  which  ■■  tol-l  in  a  linglc  line,  which  liot, 
from  ui  eiiigititi  nfjnciniat  in  c Rcicacy,'  ii  here  omilte-l.      When   ibc  ankn»wa 

bilf  ptt  to  Ckr/iiaiiFt  (Itamber,  kniJ  ii  {[oing  to  aodra),  it  i«  mM — 

"Then  ilrawini;  in  htr  brcith  aloud 
Like  one  iliai  thu  d  ilcre  d ,  ahc  unbcBRiI 
Th«  cinelutc  (lom  btnriih  hci  brtMl  i 
HtT  lilkfn  robe  atiil  inner  v*it 
UropI  ta  her  feet,  ind  full  in  view 
BiMiir  kir  idem  anJ  tal/iiT  tidt— 
A  n^tit  to  <l(eim  of,  not  to  tell  I 
An>1  Hit  i>  ID  ilrcp  by  Chiitubcl !" 

*TIk  irtnuKTlpI  rum  thui,  ui  nearly  ihui  : — 

"  B«hal<l  her  botorn  aaA  half  her  tiit — 
Hidimi,  dtfsrnrj,  awd  fait  !)/>■*" 

*Tl]i(  line  ii  tieceiury  la  make  tommon  lenw  of  (be  tinl  anJ  WMail  pirl. 
"It  li  the  kcyitone  thai  makei  up  th«  arch."*  For  I  hit  rtunn  Mr.  CoUridie 
left  it  out.  Now  ihi*  la  a  greater  phyaioluticU  cutioMty  (ban  even  ihe  fragmcDI 
of  K^ia  KJt-i. 

'In  parta  of  C^'irMJr/ there  i>  a  ptM  deal  of  beauty,  biith  of  lliQujtht,  iiat^lf, 
aod  Ttniticarion  j  but  itir  cll'iict  of  the  genrtal  ttoiy  it  tlitn,  obtcure,  in'l  viaionaey. 
It  ii  mor«  lik«  a  ilreim  than  a  rclily.  The  min>!,  tn  T«a>iin(  it,  i*  •fdl-boua^. 
Tht  toreereii  tetmi  to  art  without  jiowtr — Chniiabel  to  yield  witlient  Kiiifaaec. 
The  ficulliri  arc  thtawn  inlo  i  Male  of  melaphyiicat  autpeaie  and  tbeoretial 
imbecilitjr.     The  poet,  like  the  witch  in  ^pnirr,  it  eviiienlly 

"  Buaicd  about  aonic  wickcil  gin."* 

But  we  Je  not  forelec  what  he  will  make  of  it.  There  ii  aomelhing  iliv<>*tina  ■! 
the  bottom  o(  hti  lubjtct,  which  i«  bul  ill  jloiarrl  over  by  a  veil  of  Delia  Cruicin 
■catimtni  ami  Ant  wtiiint — like  moon-beam*  pUyini  on  *  chtmcl-hontr,  or 
llawira  itrcwcd  on  ■  dead  body,  Mt,  Culcridnc'i  alyle  ia  cMcatialljr  aapcrAcial, 
prclly,  otoaiDcntal,  uid  he  hat  forced  it  into  the  acrYicc  of  *  ator;  which  ia 
petiinc.  In  Ihe  midtl  of  moO'ii-liglit,  inil  fluttrring  rio^Ieta,  and  flitting  eloniU, 
and  tnchantt'l  echott,  and  airy  abttnctioDl  of  all  aorli,  ibere  it  one  genuioa 
DUtbunt  irf  huniiinity,  worthy  ot  [he  mlhor,  when  do  dream  oppreiie*  him,  no 
ipell  bindt  him.    We  g'lvt  (he  pitMge  entire  ! — ' 

[Mere  follow  II.  403-4JO  of  CkfUiaM,  beginDtnc  'Bat  when  be  heard  the 
Udy'i  Eile.'] 

'Why  <laea  not  Mr.  Calcii4(c  alwajri  write  io  ihll  manner,  that  we  aUfht 
■Iwaya  rud  bim  I  The  deiciipiion  of  the  Dream  of  Sracy  the  baid,  it  alio  very 
beauliAil  lod  full  of  puwer. 

'The  coneluiion  of  the  teeond  part  of  Ckruitiil,  abogt  "the  little  limber  elf," 
it  tt>  ut  obtoluiely  iDconiprth(o«ible.     KaU*  Ki^  we  tlilnk,  only  ihtwa  that 


'  Query,  •  ■»»•»<  f«  '  detlucv. ' 
*l)Mjuaott-*r-    - 


J  Caaltrtwwtfi,  nx..  'An  EpUtle  to  SIrlUnnS  Sadnlllc. 

q»aw.tlonBra>Jte^ 


A  favourite 
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FUGITIVE  WRITINGS 

Hr.  CobriilK  caa  writ*  better  mmteut  tctk*  tluui  ujr  BU  in  Ba(Ua4.     It  » 
not  a  poem,  OBI  >  ntmical  cvmpcwitioii. 

**  A  ilunwl  with  a  dulcimer 

In  ■  wuioa  wim  I  uw  ; 

ll  wt*  IB  Abjwiniui  miiil. 

Anil  on  her  •lulcimci  iht  plijr'dt 

Sin{ing  of  Mflont  A^»." 
'W(  cuul'j  itfeil  Attt  lioM  to  «uraelTCi  not  tht  l«H  often  for  nM  knowiaj 
tht  mtinini  of  tKim.* 

la  *  tkdth  of  COItridcv  whidi  spptared  in  Tit  Sxmmmir  lot  Oct.  ii,  iSlI, 
Leigh  Hunt  quolM  iht  line*  from  iCW/j  Jfiiffa  ('A  daaiMl  with  ■  clatciioec,' 
elc)  and  uirt  :  *Wc  could  repeat  (ucb  vctk*  ■  •  •  d««it  a  fftta  iiUde,  a  vboU 
wunmci'i  mornTng'i  but  in  afiii  of  ihii  anil  a  few  otlicr  rcibal  (imiUiitiai* 
CoiBpariton  of  the  ikcich  with  the  r«vicw  <lcta  doi  lapMrt  the  tlwixf  tb>t  tht 
litter  w»  writlm  by  LcIkIi  Hunt.  Ponibly  lie  wrote  *  few  lilM*  hrrr  id4  thcic, 
bat  tht  revitw  i>  i  whulr  it  far  more  luigcttive  of  Hatlitt. 

SHAKESPEAR'S  FEMALE  CHARACTERS 

No.  XLiii.  of  the  Stwui  TiUi  mnit*.     ll  ii  partlx  rtpwJactd  In  CiarMtm  1 
^iMkt^tAr'i  PliPft.      See  etpecially  the  euar*  oa   OfmMht  and   OtttUt  (to),  i. 
179  tt  (ff.  and  aoo  ei  ny.  aod  noln}. 
PJiai 

190.  Mia  ftgtj.    See  mm,  f.  xt4, 

191.  *Ca.Vi  l'w/nw,'r((.      It«w*  a/ JW«f,  Acl  in.  Sc.  1. 

195.  *  S»li,  Jrraxti,'  itt.      fmtmaJ  7d/f,  11.  ]  ;  n  Hf . 
Tdff.     Niham  Tate'i  Kitt^  Lrtr  wai  braufht  out  in  t6Sl. 
'  vfuf  hit  itan  ttMi,'  tit.     Trai/m  tn^  CmiiJt,  Act  itt.  Sc,  x. 

196.  •ar,6lfjSitrnfjf«wr(,'nf.    *i  W/«/fr"i  7W(.A(1i«.  Se.<. 


SKETCilSS  OF  THE  IJISTOItr  OF  TUB  GOOD  OLD  TIMES 

Tlirer  psiprri  gppt>F«<l  in  TAt  Etattinr  for  April  6,  April  ij,  and  April  to, 
1S17,  undrf  far  hmling  of  'Sfcrichrt  of  the  Hutoty  of  the  Good  OM  Timet 
before  the  French  Kcvulullon,  when  Kinite  iii<l  Prinli  did  what  ther  ple«ae4,  br 
ibc  ftracc  of  G«d.*  In  these  euayi  a  French  anti-Bouibon  book,  the  titU  #f  which 
i*  not  (ivrn,  la  niailr  thr  Itil  for  a  aunt  untlittciin^  teview  of  the  duiacleta  of  ) 
numt>er  of  kmp,  fiom  Hu(;h  Capri  to  Luuit  xvi.  The  aulijcCI  mould  lUturdljr 
■Itnct  Hutiit,  snA  ia\ini  lA  may  be  laiil  that  the  eiiayi  art  atmott  cetliiiilj  bia. 
Ai.  however,  thi*  internal  evidence,  ihcush  vriy  ttronit,  doe*  not  pntve  hii  anthoC' 
»hip  in  be  abinlutcly  certain,  it  hai  been  ihou|:hl  brllei  nol  iii  incluile  ihc  eeaayt  ia 
the  prcteat  edition. 

MISS  O'NEILL'S  WIDOW  CHEERLY 

Thii  and  Ihi  fiw  luccteilia;  theitri«al  papctr  from  TIh  Enamiiur  of  iti?  haw 
bacn  initrled  in  the  tpit  bKauie  the  inleTnil  eviilcnn  lerin*  lo  leave  no  room  far 
doubt  that  they  were  writlm  by  Hiililt.  ll  it  tietr  from  A  f^rmi  ^  tin  StfUtli 
Se*p  thai  he  wji  writiHt  iheatiitil  notitea  for  Tir  Ewtmiati  during  ifce  whole  of 
the  pcriu'I  ta  qucttion  (Jiu.— Miy,  1817). 
rAas 

197.  Th  itii  mcirtii  ,  .  .  etvVi  cut  grui  uutfihn,  tit.  For  tkia  MotpariMn  of 
Milt  n'Ntill  with  Mt>.  Sidlone.  tf.  vol.  ml.  f.  19S,  aad  foe  Miw 
O'Maill'i  failure  in  comedy,  itiJ.f.  191. 
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NOTES 

fj.  Til  Saliat'i  Dmiia.     By  Andrew  Cherry,  prndnced  in  1R04. 
^1.  'Til  imtpui  Imrilmi  aurd/ify,'  rff.     Sr«  Limb'i  fantnocc tn  MiilritHon  KnA 
RowU)''*  A  Fan  ^ujrnl.     H*(li((  quolct  the  pi>M(c  tl«ewherc. 


PENELOPE  AND  THE  DANSOMANIE 

'  tiir  M  iw  Air  inmtriirJ  /ill,'  fit.     Cf.  Durlu,  Rijlttiiii*!  <«  til  KrBtlmin  l« 

Frumci  {Stbtt  IV^h,  «i.  Piyne,  i>.  164). 
Til   Giniltman  wis  ii  tinJci/mJ,  rtt.     Wlllitni   Ajrtbn   {i^rr-iIjS),  wbo 

nni  muiiol  director  il  the  Kiog'i  Theatre  in  tKi-  u)>(  again  in  >8ir. 
Of  lit  DtKiiman\t,itt.     A  compiriion  of  tkii  paiufe  with  a  nferrnc*  la  the 

*  Dtniomnnic '  in  vol.  Tin.  p.  437  i*  canclutlve  h  to  Hulitt'*  anihonhip 

or  (hit  naiitc. 
'Susk  vnri  iKijajti  lie.     SicLcotiflc,  Lavt  U  «  llJUge,  Act  u.  Sc>  i. 
'  Heliat,'  tic.     OuiiD,  Tlu  S'mjj.  t/Stlmt, 
The  notice  can<lurlt«  with  »  long  (juoMtion from  Colley  Cibber,tntro*]aM<<  by 

the  following  piraj^aph  •  'Ai  the  pitKat  wiion  may  be  <osiidef«it  u  a 

mtt  of  revival  of  the  Open,  the  following  pinicuUn  of  iit  lir«t  inciodnc- 

llon  into  thi*  cauniry  may  nol  be  unacceptable  to  the  teadet.     They  arc 

taken,  from  Collcf  CiMtr't  Mrwaiii  bJ imt<lf,  p.  J 16.' 


OROONOKO 

ThU  tra|[cd)r  by  Thotiiu  Southcrae  [1660-1746}  wai  producexi  in  1696.     S«c 
«f^  note  ta  p.    }0)   [ciD  /wffnir},  foi  c«iKluHVt  proof  of  Haililt'a  authanhlp  of 

ki*  notice. 

01 

\\.  Tit  intetn  of  iii  RicitrJ  il.  Thu  patiage,  thou|;li  the  eonelniion  drawn  by 
Hulilt  il  tomevhat  itiffcrent,  may  be  compared  with  hi*  nollea  of  Keao't 
RicharJ  It.  (vol.  1111.  p.  iii). 

'  Tfc  mtliiag  no*/.'     O'itlla,  An  1 .  Sc .  1. 
Bt.  '  Ttt  devil  ittt  ml,'  tit.     Cf.  Matifi,  Act  v.  Sc  J. 

>j.  tfft[mi.  lo  Milvrio'i  Btrtram,  Cf.  the  notice  of  that  pUy  in  A  f^tw  *f 
lii  £b^iiJ  ^-i;*  (vol.  viit,  p.  y>').  In  one  of  Kiilitt  t  thcairicai  pipcn 
In  Tit  IjmJjm  Miigavtu  {AiJ.  p.  ]9i),  be  aayt  of  Mu«  Somftiitlt'*  [Mri. 
Bunn't}  voiw  chit  *i1  rttemblti  the  At*p  murmur  of  a  hive  of  beci  iit 
ipiing-tide,  BQij  ihe  wnrdi  drop  like  honey  fiom  her  lipa.* 

'  Wr  aiiiiK  e/i*er  Amty-vtW!.'    Cf.  'Thot  auck'.l  the  honey  of  hu  muiit  »owi.' 
Hamlti,  Act  III.  Sc.  t. 

^ lit  ofitn  i^  iegtuiJ  a,'  tti.     Cf.  OiitUt,  Act  1.  Sc.  %. 

C'^r,  tit  p*i',  tit.    See   ■   letter   to   Ifoncc   Witp»lC|  Scpitmbcti  17J7 
\Ltiutt,  ed.  Tevey,  t.  S). 


THK   PANNEL  AND  THE   RAVENS 

A  CDrapaiiMiri  of   tbi>  papcc   with   A  Vmit  y  tit  Kmfiitk  Staff  and  ihc    othtr 
drimillc  Biiayt  in  vat.  vtii.,  malita  it  ptrfretty  dear  thai  HailitI  it  thi  wHtir. 

Tie  Fatal.     By  John  Philip  Kemblc,  pioduccd  at  Dturv  Lane  in  i;!^, 
'Sth^m  e/ fiaalrai.'     Dcacribrd  by   Don  Qokotc.    See  Aen  ^nrrr*,  1. 
1.3. 
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FUGITIVE  WRITINGS 

304.  Tit  irmiing  tf  lit  rtNUt.    The  Retnt  had  been  auadctd  oa  hi*  fcUtg  to 
Sujaenn'i  Palace  artcr  epcains  Pultamcnt  ««i  MikIi  iS,  iti?. 

n*  war/x^naf  Af>-i. -SaM***!.     $nairtr,r,  I^J. 

* Cim  rffl^ /i<  Srrai  ri'ft,'     Cfoiii^  1;]. 

Attn  Sirfitmi.     Hailitt  had  aMirnl  htt  bit  appmnno.      Sc«  voL  (lu.  pw 

191. 
iUr.  FMMrtt.     Jobu  Fawcell  (i74S>i8j7)  wat  maoitcT  cf  Covetit  Gwlca 

iheaire. 
IW  Mill  (yKlllii  lirat,  tti.     Sec  tdI.  viii.  aoie  U  p.  jeS. 
'  Xfc  '•v™  vt  *Mrit,'  tie.     Cf.  M^itii,  Act  >.  Sc.  5. 
Tm^mri  ftrjrix.     See  vol.  iV.  {Ti<  SfirN  t/  Tit  Ag^  f,  17$  tat  BMC 
Mr.  Cauiy.     Cf.pMJ,p.  jjinotf. 
Tir  Jtnvai,  f/r.     Sr«  vol.  viii.  nott  to  p.  JJJ. 
Tik  Mdiitf  anf  Magfii,  »t.     Sec  rol.  iiii.  pp.  144  and  379. 
* jfarf  CJbn*!.'  III.     Cf.  Macifei,  Act  ttt.  Sc.  <• 
Tie  AiaUaf  /'•i/iimu.     Tilf  Aljifie,  tf  <lu  Maid  tf  P^Jmomm,  «  vEriiui  at- 

tribwuri  tf  T.  J.  DibiliD  wf  i*  i^»  fUnu,  producid  at  Dray  Lanc,$cp(. 

ti,  i!i5. 
KtmiwJiJ  tt  ^Acr  mtHtr't.     Mra.  Al»^  UM  dauihtM  of  Mr*.  Jor^Hi. 


JOHN  GILPIN 

]4{.  *  A*d  vkm  Ik  aiMi,'  tic.     Mn  Cilfin^  St.  (j. 
}a$.  *  Zilr  1%'iipUt  rntHt'  <ie,     UiJ.  St.  19  and  30> 

'  Fl'</,    /*if,    m/    midit'     Cf.    Pa'«iiu    LtU^    t. 

more  than  once. 

'  Tib(  figmmat,'  n:.    Hidilt  tiicirheTe  qtiDtes  (tiia  paiaate  fmn  TVtim^ 
^iaihi^  (BiKik  «i.  Chapu  icr). 
107.  Mri,  Hilt.    '  rrom  Belfaai,*  lier  Am  appearance. 


16$.    Qaouil  by  Haaikt 


DON  GIOVANNI  AND  KEAN'S  EUSTACS  DR  ST.  CIERRE 

With  thU   notice  towpart  Hailiu'l  artitle  en  X>««  /•*"    in  ^  l^itui   •/  A 
Etfl'nli  Siagt,  vol.  viii.  pp.  jSt-J^t. 

307.  Sf^ur'i  .■birrifiiii*  nf  Bflfiiit^.  la  hi*  farmcT  nolicc  HailiR  kad  eotoftni 
MaiUmp  Failor  with  Sfvnatr'i  Briphetx.     Sec  vol.  *iii.  p.  ;6«  and  mIc 

)oS.  Tit  Sunindtr  cf  Calaii.  By  Gcorgt  Colman,  junioi,  oritlnatly  pradncci  tf 
the  Hapnaikct  in  t^gitamt  dcKiibcil  bji  Grant  a*  'ajambtc  «f  7'ragied;, 
Comedjr,  and  Opcia.' 

*  /f  W«M  a^  fArr  itM<rf,'  frr.     Utmirt,  Ad.  tr.  Se.  I. 

*  Ting*  w  Aau  ma  Oii,*  <a-.     JW, 

*  Tjkmbr,  mriny  ja;  itimdr','     Miauirifv  Utarurt,  Act  ii,  Sc.  1. 
<f  arw  titratur,  iti.     Achtnet  ra  Bartartiia.    See  vol.  viii.  p.  37X. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY  PEOPLE 

Ttic  incccnal  evidence  of  HailJCl't  authorthip  at  tbi*  ptprr  ■*  ovcrvbctmnvljF 
»Er<ia|.  Same  of  tbe  tnab  pciiota  are  rtfcritd  to  in  tlK  followiilc  nolca.  Tbc 
cMair  wai  piobabljr  writtca  at  Winttnlow. 

]0^  '  Htri  it  tntit.'    Thia   i>  a  aajing,  not  of  Dogberry,  htlt  of  Ponpey,  )■ 
Mtanrri  frr  Mimmri,  Art  11,  Se.  t. 
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NOTES 


*  Mtamlanfirapirr.'     Ttt  Atirry  If^niti  e/  It^nJif,  A<t  I.  Sc-  t. 

*  RiartA  jrtm  puiiu  kaumt.'     Lf.  'Thii  our  hit  rsPTifl  from  public  htvnt,' 
Mc     Wi  Tu  Litt  It,  Acl  II,  Sc.  I. 

Lord  Faffmj[n*.     lu  VinbiuKli't  Tit  Rilajnt. 

ApiilBKphita!  fitTt,tit.     Cukridfr,  piDbabl}. 

'  Ptli'mg  viiU[it.'     King  Lrsft  Acl  it.  Sc.  j. 

'  it  irnv  tj ftllUi^  rlf.     A  MiJimwiHur'i  J^igil't  PfAna,  A<(  III.  Sc,  >. 

P n ».     Prob»bly  Pitlon,  a  •null  vitUg«  ncir  Wiotenlo*. 

Ml  frimi  C t .     Limbf  ao  Joubl,  who  went  wiih   HiilitI  from 

Winirrdow  to  Okforil  in  Auguit,  iRio.     C(.  vol.  vi.  (Tail/  Tait),  p.  ttt. 

*  Fiiimg  no  ttlsHTi.'     T^atlfit  Mgii,  Acl  i.  Sc.  ;. 

!».  Tity  t'tjt't  nainrayCti.    Cf.  ■  Kntrncc  In  veil.  i.  XJhi  Kaatsd  TAtt\,  ;.  1141 

*Tb«y  [couotiy  pmplt]  ate  uken  out  of  ■  lUte  af  nature,  wliboui  king 

put  in  f«i«cm1oo  of  the  nfiatmcnti  «f  art/ 
II.  *  Br  Itamfltd  i»   lit   miriy    4fi,       A  favourite    qnoUI'on   of  Mutltl'i   from 

Burke,  Rifit.-t:t»i    tn  tkt  Rf^eJuriwi  in   Frtmtt   [Xtlte/  tfarli^  c>f.   Payne, 

11.93). 
i4  miitkifveMi  nag,  tit.     Ptiha[4  Lamb'i  icliuuirrllow,  IIobbl«  Allen,  wha 

viiiiFii    ScolUnd    ami    the    Ijkct    with    Dr.  Sloddart    is    iSoi.     Ltmb 

dncribci  him  in  '  Chriii't  lIoipiMi  Five  anil  Thitt;  Y«n  Ago.'     Sec  sIid 

Lamb'*  Ltaeii  (d,  Ainfci),  1.  \%%. 

*  Ti*  ifi'iir-t;  til.     T^vtl/i*  Kigii,  Act  11.  Sc.  4. 
'M^  J  att  isit  mine  taint  mmt  imnf      I  Acni^  ff.,  Act  ill.  St.  3. 
A  fin  »ii  <>s/jfi«n  ajald  fUyi  anJ  Kax-tli.     It  it  Itnovn  ihil  Htililt  wu  U 

UK  Hut  i[  Winlctdoit  liutinif  ihc  lummrr  roA  sutumii  of  l%iq,anA  that 
he  hail  taken  wtth  him  tome  i-olunic*  of  the  ul>>  ■Itiwaclali  tn  oiiln  to 
pref«rr  for  llic  coiirtc  of  Iccturci  'On  the  Dramatic  Lilcrnture  of  the 
A|tc  uf  Ellubtth,' ilclivcitii  in  the  folttiwinc  jcar.    Sec  Baity  Cotnwall'i 

Anto^tipabkiiai  Pragmtnt, 

'  FIhi  i*f  mJ./M  fjww,"  in.    Cf.  Ai  Tt¥  Lih  It,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 
NoU  I.     Saliibuff  ii  only  tix  milr*  from  Wintctalow. 
Jl»,  '  Civittg  It  ^wy  tlirug,'  fit.       ^  MiJrirtimfr  ttigki'%  Dram,  A«  V.  St.  I. 

r«  iliimti  j*d  iMifniit.    Ft«c|uenily  c^uDtcil  by  Hailiii  fiom  tbc  Dnkc  of 
Ruckinehimarir  fft<(ntrid/.  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

*B»i  I mni  Am,'  He.     tlitiry  I'.,  Act  n.  Sc,  j. 
]|j.  '  ^fitkiii  It  til  Jn,'  ttt.     S.  Maithtvr,  vi.  34. 

^'TanmU  likn  lit  LmJ,'  tec.      TJ-t  Btggtt'i  Optra,  AA  hi.  $c.  4. 
Jl^.  *.4fcM  «i  fatiiMt,'  tit,     Cf.  Jiamlti,  Acl  v.  Sc.  I. 


MR.  MACREADY'S  MACBETH 


Maemri]p  pbyH  Micbeih  for  ihe  iSnt  time  on  JtiDt  9,  ttta. 
Ihe  netiw  of  K«in*i  Macbeth  (vol.  viii.  p.  104). 


Cr.  thiaivith 


315.  '^f'Jnnrs  daigtr,'  ttt.     Mttititt  Act  iii.  Sc  4. 
*Tii<i-<imnigfiiMit:*     IMJ.  Act  r,  Se.  j. 
*DiitM  aw.l  iv'ltiM.'     Cf.  '  Wr  know  that  they  [bi*ha|«|  k«tc  to  be  ilMkt 

and  dipt.'     Milton,  Rifarmaani  la  KapaaJ,  1. 
*  Tw»  hag  Srtiii  mitt,'    Cf. '  Wc  thinE  n4  on  Ihc  bag  Scott  tnilct.'    Ttm 

0'  SkamiiT,  7. 
'Oi  ntU-tiit.alir     MatttiA.  Act  iv.  St.  ]. 
Daviit  K^tit,     S«c  vol,  viu.  p.  4J^ 
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JIJ.  7%t  L»rd  ^  lit  Mamr.     A  eaaii<  opeta  b/ Ococnl  Jolia  Bsrgsjne  {i^ii- 
1 79>1,  pr»4nMil  in  1 7X0. 
TttLiltrtim.    An  optri  «tmlHited  »  Inac  Pocotli,  po4uc«i  b  1817.    Sec 

vol.  Titi.  p.  );a. 
Mr.OmiTMi.     la  T*t  Lord  4/ ck  MMHt. 

'A  tftMv  ftt'  HsclitI  wai  ptih*^  ihinking  of  llw  liao  in  fiialwin 
F««-  (S(.  1)  I 

Vou  hiiAw  yon  bavtfl'l  gol  ■  •ieging  fiw.* 
M»n  rUf.     In  Tht  UrdrftM  Mtim. 

'  Let  Hta*e  love  new,  who  never  lov'J  before ; 
Let  thott  wha  >lwa)n  lav'<l,  now  love  che  tnow.' 

CirMll,  Citutlui,  Tht  yiftl  »fr,nm. 

}I7.  Utu  Stlmi:  Bliia  Salmon  (i7t7-iSt9),a  velMuiowa  coacctt  and  «raurio 
>in|(T.  Tht  rtfereocei  in  ttiii  parig^riph  to  Miif  Sltphcot  aail  ibc  qiati- 
lit-ni  ire  (onclutive  eriiJEiicc  of  Hulill'i  BaLhotihip  of  (be  aolioe. 

iftmi  pathitt^at,  ne.     Rouixtu,  C:s^iir«iu,  LIt.  i. 

^Tktmfkti  iJvAitk^  ttt.  Cf.'Yet  lut  of  tfaw  woatd  aenr  fron  tnjr  Itttrt.* 
Paiaditt  1ms,  II.  91]. 

^WnkttAtr  nMri,'  n(,      F«r»Jiu  Lcti,  III.  I7. 

Tic  veil'  t/LiUrty,  lU.  Tile  IlcvQluliun  in  Suia  twd  braliea  o«l  cmI;  1b 
il>«,  ■ad  oD.  Msffh   10   Kiii(  FcrdiDanil  bid   procUimcrf   the  LiMn) 

Conitilutian  of  iSil. 

"U^  tkrti  M-i  tian'    C(. 'Ha4  I  ihrct  nn^  I'd  htir  thM.'    Utifit, 

Act  IV.  Se.  1. 
•  Knm  lit  ttmni  t/ifrmi'     Tit  A^frri'i  O^rj,  Act  n.Sc.  ■■ 


CUV  FAUX 

See  •roL  n>,  (Tit  Sf-irii  tf  tit  Agr),  p.  36;  in.l  n»tc,  mnd  the  t«»y  '  On  Pirtw) 
One  Would  WiA  to  Have  Seen'  (fepubliiht.l  in  vol.  «ii,  of  tSe  pretent  ciliCiiiB], 
from  which  it  appein  that  ihc  iub;ctt  wii  niggeilei!  to  Hatllei  h;  limb.  Last 
himieir  wrote  an  eauy  (col  lepubliiheil  by  him]  on  the  aiinc  )uli)ec1  In  T%t  Lmtrn 
Mt[t^iu  for  Nnntiibei  t%il.  Thia  ciiay,  in  vrliich  a  chaffing  rcferrDC*  ii  Bade 
tn  Hjiliii'a  three  pdpen,  wti  paitl)'  fiiiiiKlrrI  <iti  tn  eailier  rway  'On  llic  Probable 
EITcoa  of  the  Cuopuvriler  Trcatun,' juibHihc:!  m  Tit  fUfttttr,  itti.  Sn  TJU 
H'»rh  tfCiai/ti  aa.f  Mfl'^  £««/',  ctl,  £.  V.  Lucaa,  i.  136  and  nuU). 

rAOK 

317.  Mr.  Har^t  Jatthiu  fttliti.     Publiihed  In  3  vol*,  in  1819.     Id  the  tnlTDdot- 

lion    nniK  taya,  '  Anil   now,   when  lh«  borror*  of  the  Catholic  rcUe<on 
have  ceatn!  lo  upprcta  lite  tninrt*  o-t  men,  thtte  ia  hut  unc  way  of  tbiaki(< 
on  the  tiicbli  ff  llie  Slimrla  Uirau^houl  the  trilni.' 
A  PafhA  Print.     Guy  Fiwkei  (i;70'i6o6)  wa»  not  1  pricii. 

318.  It^AiiM  Mr,  H»ii  '""'i  'I'-     Haillii  (eema  to  be  refcniog  10  the  |eacnl 

lenM  of  ch«  Intro.tttction  to  Tie  Jaaiile  IUIki. 
'Tit  itu  i/(M-tirMit.'     Maettth^  Act  iit.  St.  4, 

319.  Xtgi^ut.     Tht  aloriei  d[  the  lelf.iacrifier  of  Rcgnlni  and  el  C»drai,  tht 

latl  King  at  Alheni.,  ire  fimiliii. 
110.  'TMreim^<mii»Mi  vlimngi  v/ittiuri.'     Ma<trli,  Act  ].  Sc,  {. 
*  TAt  ifiirii  11  viHUng^  tie.     S.  Mtiikeai  xi*i.  4 1 . 
$86 


NOTES 


itft  tf  tkt  Htua  af  Cmwi,  «ir.  Thi  allntion  ii  to  a  patngr  >n  Jnhn 
Cam  ftnbhouM't  pamphlirt,  A  Trifing  M'liiAtc,  for  ivhi-ch  ai  a  brrach  of 
privitritE  k(  w»  caiTimtttrd  to  Nrwpw  tn  1S19. 
Marfarti  Lamina,  Thii  Mary  i>  told  a*  a  'popular  hiftortnl  tradition'  by 
MiM  Slricklantt  ia  bcr  /.iiri  syu^  i^urn  if  P.nrland. 
iai>  £(iai/t.  Ktrt  Ludwif  Sand  (1795-ifl.io],  who  had  ataaiiinatid  Kocjebae 
ibc  dlamdilt  (Much  2),  1I19}. 

*M  dsm  Jem^lt  aflcj.'      Limb,  Linet  Oh  lit  CtMrtttJ  Pitimn  fy  Lif^dt  ia 

yiati,  calM  tkt  yirrm  t/iit  Kuki. 
'Sitihmg,'  trt.     Til  Afrrf ijut  t/ftmit.  Act  ».  Se.  I, 
3».  'nil  miti,'  rlc.     Cr.  Ji  luir  xxiii.  4}. 

*  Dr*n  (ttmparttlt  "i-     C(.  Rateam  viii.  tS. 

' Diumha/itM,'  it.-.     Bitikc,   Rijiakn   m  jir  Itrvttalim  U  Frmtt  (Sditf 

Wm*(,  «l.  Pajee,  II,  lot). 
Tit  Ciiiiiim'imaJ  AtmMlim.     Sw  val.  vi.  (Titilr-TM),  oole  t«  p.  ■}«• 
r*f  nn.wtlt4  EJiii'  tf  Bfjchvmi'i  M*{»thn,    Thi»  quntioo  of  the  tiiitOT> 

thip  t>t  BlaihoxJ  hill  recently  (Feb.  t6,  iSit)  led  lolhc  (ntal  4ucl  betirecn 

John  Scall  inil  Lockhari'i  (ritnil,  ChiinJe. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  COMTIVUfiD 

313,  'Tit  itfitiit  a^iteiitK  »f  v/it,'     Bacon,  MvaiKimtmi  t/  LtstrntX,  Book  1. 
iv.j. 
'TAt-iJe/gmJM,.'  Hfy  t'^  Acl  II.  St.  I. 
}S4.  *Aet»rdrii£  is  hiH»lrJ[t,'  Rpmati  t.  1. 

'  A  tmiiatmMifii,'  trr.     Hrmlti,  Art  III.  Sc.  I. 

'/f  ttrng  ii  ^{  ii  timg  [min],'  ric.      Htftcdwu  oa   (itr  ArvoAdwa  ia   Frttu 

iSt/ta  If  ail,  cd.  Pij-n»,  11.  90). 
'Ai  tit  viar,'  (K.     taraJiu  Im{,  [t.  ]07, 
115.  TArMf'  lirairj  rrfiw,'  trc.      Anirs  and  /mStt,  Att  II.  Sc.  ]. 
jaG.  Note.     *yJ(  !■»  liaaU  Mttv  «  tiitmitr,'  lii.     Ttt  ^tg^'i  Ofva,  Act  1. 

S«.i. 
337.  *  Start  a  ttarmtd  li/t.'     DlfiittA,  A«t  v.  Sc.  It. 

*  Ait  mmtal  ttmtftnitti.'     thi4.  Acl  v.  Sc.  }. 

'Sit  July  in  tat  1^,'  ttc.     lulhi  CmtT,  Ktt  i.Sc.  1. 

'  Sn  hit  m  Sttt%maa;  m.     Butn»,  T.*^  Aatioi'i  Barmat  Cry  a»J  Pr«pr,  «c., 
Poalnipt. 

*  U^J  MUTw.'     Sm  Wofliwortli*!  Ciarmiirr  if  a  iUfff  tVarit'  (>$«7}> 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONCLUDED 

)tS.  Tin  Ci4.     Soulbey'*  liaoiUtion  of  the  CArmiiii  */  ili<  CiJ  wai  publitbcil  in 

1S08. 
)]a.  U'.  Kim.    An  Atneiicin  Uoo  wai  pnacntcil  to  Ke«o  by  Sit  Bdwaril  Tnckeri 

Barry  Cornwall  {IJfi  if  Ei/murJ  Kra*,  11.  1^;]  tayi  thai  *  il  amuacil  lb* 
ttaffJian  (who  wai  fond  of  timplc  plckiutei]  tu  allutr  Iiia  9Ci]a)iDl>nra 
iniii  the  room,  ■n-d  i«i  then  face  to  face  tajtb  the  beut.* 

*  Miitrltu  f4aiaK,'  rie.     Cf.  Tit  Mtttkani  ^  Vttkt,  XCK  iv.  Sc.  t. 
■  Tki  tkai  tJaitUtnt;  ik.     Oiiillt,  Act  it.  Sc  1 . 

Jll-  '-"I*  Hoitfi".      I  Htury  /*'.,  Acl  II.  Sc.  4. 

Rrfnaia'l  lit  St,  ftan  Angify,     Mitbcl   l^ult  EUcitaef  Comu   RepMiil  ^ 
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Salai  Juii  D'An^rly  (I'd-iSxt).!  wrll-ksown  poUticUn  of  tbc  XcnU- 
iioa  and  aaixt  HuocapaMc.  The  nfcrenct  imnt  to  be  u  La  cancel  is 
1814  wbcn  in  eamnaao'l  of  llw  Nitioail  Ouati  ml  Pmrk. 

*  Si  mau  w  rMd^  tie.     Cr>y,  LMIcr  to  Watt  (Lr/frri,  ed.  Tttvcj,  u  97). 

■  /r*«  wtiWy  tan,'  tit.     Ttt  Faerii  ^mni,  1 .  1 1.  10. 


CHARACTER  OF  MR.  CANNIMC 

Thii  eiwr  wh  iticluil«<l  in  tbc  hirn  edition  (1S15)  toi  nhtt^mcai  cHltiMi  of 
r*t  Sfiirii  tJtJu  Alt.    Sec  vol.  iv.  p.  1 16. 

jj«.  *7kt  fUU^ ttt.    Wotcbwoitli,  'My  heart  IcajM  up,' «u. 

^Liht  H  At  trnt-haml  laiiam^  tK.      tit  faiiit  ^^ut^WX.  Xt\.  %. 
;j6.  *£>>(  liriHnii'Att.     Pwd^ur  i^(,  V.  JIO-JII. 

'•  SetUa  h*^* ttt.    Cf.Cnmi,  ifT-ajs- 
*7ilr   Mlwi'f  Cpm(  Dnfan:      Cr.    'AujOM    divtit  ef  ttv    Rriltih    Seoalc' 
H.  W«lf«k,  f-fwi  (it;;),  IT.  i;o. 
$37.  Ktply  I*  Sit  i*lai  Ccn  UifftJfj,    On  M«rcli  ii,  itij.    ^^Mf iri, cd.  Tbcir;, 

III.  396. 
3jS.  *Tiewfii  lit  ittitr  'tmrm.'     Partiitt  Ltif,  11.  ii|-4. 

*  TMu  ■ulri  fi^if  hUi  ^/  rvn.'     Miuit'ift  Mmuvi,  Act  iii.  Sc  I. 

*  "*  'tS"*^'"t   **'•     ■^  MUmmmtr  tfifkfi  Drum,  Act  i.  Sc  >. 
■^uw  tit/fatlM.'     Cf.  V«r/(r,  Acl  v.  ft.  1. 

]J9.  '  Tit imamUt imiirt  tf  CprvMtti.    Ste  Cinninf'i  Plymonb  Ipeedi,  < 

tSlJ. 
140.  '  ^/wi  iM  tit  huTi,'  tK.     fftmitt.  Act  iii.  Sc.  i. 

*  Tlk  Jiinfantt  tf  mtnUnd.'  Cf.  SoLilhcy,  Cmta  TVirmj'Ufc. 
*OfJui  fvt,'  tti.  Chancer,  TAi  Cavirt^y  Tain,  Ptolufor,  6^. 
'  Wnnti  ill  i^ffiw  b^,*  *<f.      Cf.  1  Hm'^  /i'.,  A{t  I.  Sc.  ). 

]4i .  Dnt'ittJ  19  tinit,  tit.     In  hii  «pn<h  an  irMiving  the  freeitom  of  PlgrmouO^ 
Ocuibft  1S33. 

*  Titg^ida  rraW,'  in.     Cf.  RniatilS.,  Au  iit.  Sc  3. 
'  jtmt  n  <d/^  tx-H  gitd,'  tit.     Isaiai  v.  to. 

'  Rtvt'tJ  sad  rMpiarai  O^Jtn.'  For  ttii*  fMnon*  phnw*  HMfl  dario(  <he 
<l«b*Ic*  on  tlic  Iiiilcimiity  Bill,  iSlSi  MS  HamvJ,  xxxvli.  loti,  aa4 
Stapleton'i  Peliliiai  Lift  nf  Ctnnaf,  I,  86. 

tItjttitJ  M-i'iiu:     Byjamrianil  Hnratc  Smith,  puhtiihcil  in  ifeia. 

*  Fltry  tftkt  Aiui-3t(thv.'     R>puMiih«iJ  riToi)rraai  Tit  Amli.ftitiai. 
J4I.  *  T*  'nr*  wiiir  /r  irrtcori,'  ift.     Cf.  '  What  iQauIil  be  gnat,  yoit  turn  to  firce.* 

Priur,  Tif  I^rf/c,  IJ9. 
Note.     Set  TAr  TArei  Triaii  tf /filiiam  Htmt  {_tii%,  Titn  Tml,  h.  j8-*), 

wb*rf  I  irfi»e  of  Jrkyll'a  fttoAy  h  <(UMc(l  from  T**  Stirirtftit  JtmnvU. 
Notr.     '  /<  tail  *t  a  fraiitr,'  ut.      Popc,  An  ElUJ  M  AfiM,  l».  M?''- 


THE  DANDY  SCHOOL 

Thlmiay,  Qow  tepublialieti  far  the  Ami  linic,  it  >ltributc<l  lu  Kailkl  by  Mr.  W. 
C.   Hat  lite  (Memnrif  lie.,  I.  luiii)  and  by  licland   ('.u.-  tj  ih  ifniiiigi  JIt'Ukt* 
H^liit  and  Ui[i   Hail,  f.  76J.     The  ua.,  in  HiilitCi  haD<lwritiag,  w  Mill  in 
txiticnn. 
ram 

{4j.  ftvMit  Orty.    Diirieiri  Rni.  iiuvcl,  puMiihed  iSa6*?.    The  dcdlcMioB  «rM 
M  follow! :  'To  iba  bat  nnd  giuictt  of  lata  I  -ledicau  ibeae  vohUKi. 
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He,  for  whom  it  ■*  intto'lci),  will  iceepl  *ni  *ppret!Mc  itic  Mnpliment ; 

thnr,  lar  whom  it  ii  nit  inlenil«l,  will — do  (he  umc' 
^^4.  ttm/i.     A  wtlt'knawn  hoicl  in  I!«ni1  SimC. 

jlfmaci'i.     AtKiably  Roomt  [now  knuirn  «)  'Willit't  Roomt'),  in  Klni 

Street.  St.  )anic>*t. 
Atr,  Mardi/t  an,  tK.     Richaid  Mutm*«  (■r54->S34}  cSnu  oa  hthmit  ot 

snimaU  wen  bitlttly  opfoieil  an  )\X  w-le*. 
Mr,  Crttt',  rfi.      '  Thf   Dulwieti  caJWtion  .  .  ■  wsi  quite  u   <IUutit  it 

RoMell  S>)uiTe.  though  he  did  not  profeM  ta  knav  taacCly  wlure  RtiiMll 

S(|<sin  WM.'     March  iB,  itaj.    Haanri,  New  Setia,  iii.  1166. 
J4;.  Sa  SiJlij  CUrr*dtli,tit.     In  Ctmtlia. 

Mtiulttiriri,     In  iTM  WaaJifit. 
146.  '  r4(  CoMf^*  f/i.      Cf.  A  MiAi-immir  Nifkl'i  thism,  Acl  III.  Sc,  ». 

Sayiap  t*i Dttnp.     The  tint  (crie*  >p[«i[c<J  is   iSi4,lh(  tctQuJ  in   i3l{ 

iiifl  t}ie  thicii  m  iSit. 

148.  Af'.  I^tvatiy  Dull.     A  cbiroettf  ia  J^rviii*  Cn^  Mid  lo  nprcMDI  Mor*« 

Twii*. 

ACTOKS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

Thii  >ai!  the  ekven  following  [»peT»  from  Tjii  Examintr  nf  iRiS  have  been  in> 
eluded  in  the  text  mainly  on  ucount  of  the  atraei  internil  rvlijence  chcy  but  of 
(Uflitl'a  luthciittiip.  One  oi  the  papcii  ii  tlpicl  *W.  HV  ihi  ml  arc 
BiiiiRBCd.  During  the  pcriad  covcrtil  by  ihnc  nuyi  other  TitafkM  Butmiurt 
■^pc3rc<l,  tLpicri  'X'  01  *(^.'  So  far  >i  the  eiiilon  srv  awiie,  it  bat  not  bad 
liilhrtto  known  that  Kailitt  rviatnol  tegiilai  ihralrical  crrlifinn  (o  lite  >•  iSxS, 
but  thty  feel  that  ita  rtaiaatblc  ^iMibt  <in  cjiial  with  regari  to  hii  aalhorabip  of 
thrie  IvcLve  uoy*. 

PAC( 

149.  £«»  Dmlitji.    Sii  Hcitr)  lUic  Duiiley  (i74j-itt4],  (he  noiorioui  <1ct|>nun 

tnd  )aurnaliii  itiicuiteil  b;  JnhntOD  anil  BiMwcIl  (LIfi,  cd.  C.  B.  Hill,  iv. 
a^t].     He  wta  iv:  a  lime  olituT  i>!  Tii  Utmiitf  Pitt. 
^  Fall  imit  ••.■•fsriun/.'     Cf.  /"-'>  "nte  to  p.  S}3. 
'  Tt  latitr,^  tie.     HamJii,  Act  iii.  Sc.  i. 
jjo.  ^Ai  i<i  ftiitid  &r  ifaltit,  ttf.     The  failure  of  Cotutablc  in<l  ot  Ballantjrne 
4iid  COf  iavolviD)!  Scalt'i  iiaaneial  rutn,  had  ocfurreil  in  1S16. 
Avm/gAi  trim.  cm.     In  January  3815,  a  verdict  of  ^00  wit  tina  aiai"*' 
Kcan   in  an  aciian,  Cox  v.  Kean,  for  criminal  con veraa lion,    tn  cdiim> 
^encc  of  tbii  he  waa  for  a  lime  '  huoteil  from  the  iiate.' 
-  7ie  >/v-Vi|*  til.     Cf.  OiiilU,  Act  I.  Sc.  J. 

^  an  iiriar  11  imjttj  tin  Jul  ki^k,  tu.     Haitiit  ptobably  t«f«n  to  Conway. 
Sec  vol.  viit.  p.  zaa,  tnA  f*u,j.  ]6i. 
];i.  *Titfrrj  nut,'  tu.     Dtyden  Abi^tm  a^  Aiiiitfkil,  is6-l. 

•  tit  i-n-y,'  »«.     Ritit'd  11.,  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 

MaJumt  CataUai.     Aiifrlica  Caiabni  hai4  telireil  fiam  the  iiate  in  ill?, 
/r  wwi  tamt  litu  limct  vrt  iaii  um  Afr.  Kian't  SMit,  ru.     Thii  paragraph 

nwlui    Hsclitt'i    aullwnhjp  at    lliit    Titattktl   BxamSitr  i^uitc   cctuw. 

Cf.  >«1.  vtii,  f.  179. 

FRENCH    PI.AVS 

jja.  Mmikmr    Pnlie.       Ailiien    rctlti     [tTiyitio),    a    wtU-kDOwn    French 
(e«ic(Jiiti,  who  bad  made  hi>  fini  ippeuanM  in  i3i4. 

*  Ufturirtd  ryriy  iK.     Cf.  Rtnart  *bJ  /hIh/,  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 
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'■AfiiatJ  tfmn,'  rte.  Sec  r>tic«rc*i  Mj  FrirmJi  «■/  Aefwmmtmtu  (raL  m. 
FP-  ]*'S)-  Accordins  k>  PiUoorc,  the  following  faMafc  wa»  tnOaJH  b} 
fijalitt  to  rorni  pjitt  of  tbc  Carveritiitv  wnI  Ntnimt  b  Tir  Kw 
Mtatily  M^fft^nif  but  wu  lupprcMeJ  b]i  (he  editor  : — 

'He  then  «kcri  iik  if  I  tuil  •ceo  toytiuntol  H  M  I  uhI, yn  j 
ud  dul  h(  hirt  vexed  me  I  foi  I  bad  •haws  kin  lOiiac  fine  hcadt  freni  tie 
CarlQQM,  Aoat  ibcul  a  kundrcil  ytan  tga  (wbidi  •pp«w«J  ta  me  to  nvn 
that  (UIM  ihii  ptriDii  thoic  Dobh  rcmaini  hate  hlUn  iata  •  itate  of  cos- 
tidcrable  dt^ay),  la'l  whea  I  went  out  of  the  loom  for  a  inameKl,  1  tanad 
the  print*  (hrow-n  caretnily  on  the  (able,  and  ibti  he  had  |ot  «M  ■  Tnfane 
of  Tauo,  which  he  wia  (pouting,  ai  I  *uppo«cd,  to  let  nw  uidenuad  Ihit 
1  knew  nnthing  of  art,  and  (hai  he  knew  a  grcit  deal  ahoal  poetry. 

*  1  Mill  I  (leier  he*ril  him  tpnk  with  enthutlaim  of  Uij  Miaier  or  woih 
»f  meril,  nui  iboH'  any  luvc  cf  ml,  cxtcpi  u  a  puiRflg-iiiaeliiac  for  fctm  to 
get  ap  into  W  blow  i  Uuinpcl  in  kia  uwu  pnix.  toitcad  of  falliag  down 
and  wotah ippTdg  tuch  nitni-a  ■•  R>pha<[  unil  Michael  Ab|«1c^  b«  ii  oalj 
<on«li<c(ing  bou'  he  m^Yt  ^y  *'<"'"<  o'  ■<Ta(ag«m,  place  bmiMLf  bcoite  than, 
on  ih(  tflftieii  (eat*  of  Parnauu*,  at  ignonat  conntrj  t^uirea  affect  Co  M 
with  judge*  on  the  bench.  He  told  me  he  had  had  a  letter  from  WOkie, 
dileil  Rome,  wiih  three  mitka  nf  admiration,  aod  that  be  had  dated  bii 
intwcr  "Babflon  the  Crcit,'*  with  four  tnarki  of  idiniiation.  Staff! 
Why  iBUtl  he  aliraji  "out-Heroii  Hcro<i  }"*  Why  muai  ibe  plicc  wbeie 
he  i*  alwajri  havr  one  nolc  of  aiimirillMi  more  ihio  any  othet  }  He  gam 
ai  hia  teuona,  inileC'J,  out  rtver,  uur  bri'icci,  the  Cattooat,  an<l  lb*  EJ|ta 
Marblel — -the  Iwa  lalt  nf  which,  haM'ever,  are  net  our  awn.  H.  ihoaU 
bi*t  bt«n  the  boacawain  of  a  man-of-war  :  he  haa  no  other  idrai  of  glatf 
th«a  ihnae  which  belong:  to  a  naval  vkioty,  or  to  vulpr  nohc  aad  idnl- 
mct;  not  at  alt  ai  lotiietbing  in  which  the  whole  wwld  tnaj  pulkipalc 
alike.  I  hatc^thii  alamp  ezcluaivc  and  profcMional."*  He  added  that 
Wilkte  fave  i  poor  acenunl  of  Romr,  tn<I  H«ine<li  en  the  whole,  diM^ 
poinlect.  He  {Hmyiott]  ihouH  not  he  i(iMpp{>inl(d  wStfl  be  Went,  for  lua 
eipectaiioHi  were  but  mo.lctite.  **  Ay,"  laj.l  Northeote,  "that  ia  lifce  the 
•pMch  of  1  titlle,  ccooked,  coneeiled  fainter  of  the  name  of  Fdwtfdi,  tAo 
irtnt  CO  Italy  with  Romney  am!  Humpbfeya,  inil  when  they  loaka4  nmad 
the  VatlcBcir  he  turned  rooDil  to  Remnej  sad  tiid,  *  Egad,  Gtorfiy  ■«  'r 

bit." 

*l  aalH  that  when  t  tiut<l  ilerlea  of  thti  )uai,  of  eicn  cicvo  mnt  who 
KIRid   In  havt   no  idea   or  In  tike  no  ioloot  eacept  jn  whal  they  them- 

Mlvei  coiiM  <l<i,  it  slmott  inclined  m<  to  be  of  Peter  Piadar't  opinion,  wh* 
pretendtil  te  prefer  tuie  lo  genial  i  "Cive  me,"  uid  he,  "«n«  maa  of 
uate,'  aud  I  will  fiad  yov  twenty  men  of  geoiuti"  N.  replied,  "  It  ia  a 
pity  yuu  ihoiild  be  of  that  opinion,  for  til  year  arqaaintancn  are  fitat 
geniuaca;  and  yet,  I  fancy,  they  have  do  admitaiiOD  for  anybody  but 
ihcmielvct.' " 

]5t.  Sir  iraliam  Curiifi.     Sic  Wiltiam  Curtji  (tjjl-ttt^).  Lord  Mayo  of  l,oa- 

don  (i79S)  and  for  long  M.P.  tot  the  City. 
}{ J.  *  Our  Cufij,'  tit,     a.  The  Earl  of  OorMt'i  aung,  Dthmta. 
j;4.  Th  agt  of  Ifii  Xiy.,  rit.     Cf.  a  panage  in  voL  ix.  {^t«i  »/t  /Hrwf,nci, 

p.  »S». 


ttaydOD. 


>  Hamttt,  Act  III.  Sc  a. 
*  I.alcli  Hnnt,  Tk*Sl*ry^Kimini.  ill.  jt. 
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PAOt 

)$4.  ■  A'fw  mtMHin'  tu.    Thomii  Wirion,  Sonnet  *  Wntltn  ia  •  Blip 

Dii):<lil>^''  Monuti<on.' 
}{(.  *  Uamixiii  Koiii  Kaw  •x^itr'     Uamitt,  Act  i.  Sc.  {. 

^  ttrtaa  Aapfj'tfiriciil  vrittt.     Loigb  Huai,  no  doubt,  wiiose  mcntly  pub- 
liihcil  Lfd  Bjria  atid  Simt  ef  Ail  Cntrmftraritt  hid  attuA  tame  Kiiu- 

tiOD, 

FRENCH  PLAYS  [tntUaaJ) 

ThSi  trtitU  In  T^  Krtntnrr  bcgini  with  i  Iixif  tiiltor?s|  p±*M|l  •rrkWfl  In  • 
chiffinir  tpitU  iD'l  [ir>it«i|[  the  iarmtt  tipiicc  ot  xht  Fr«acb  lf\»j%. 

j(f,  *  Ti*i  itui  affleatutt,'  tit.     Cf,  Popt,  lUorai  Eodfi,  in.  306. 
j(T  1.  15.  Aratt,    TkU  thouU  be  VaUre. 

3j8.   !r<rr<  ir  «  irtJulm  mJ  ttfaalifitJ  aiuii,  tit,    Cf.  ■  piHife  la  vol.  riii,  (f«f- 
/ijl  CoBK  Writrrj],  p.  19,  where  almoit  lh«  iime  word*  arc  UMil. 

<T«  fib  fVNii,'  fir.    tjuMcJ  (Itewhere  bjr  Hnlitt. 


THE  THEATRES  AND  PASSION  WEEK 
Thit  piptr  i*  tignril  '  W.  H.' 

Jf8.  ^Btetait  iAbi  an  virusm^  tu,     TtoiViA  f/i[At,  Act  11.  Sc.  ;. 
J<9.  '  Sttxin^  [''*']  '^'''  flmtt'tif  tit.     Mirvcli,  To  iii  Cej  MUftn. 
j6e.  Ksnojig  Crely.    The  Rev.  GMrp  Crol^  {i78o-iK6o),a  <onlrlbulor  lo  Btatl- 
vm/i  Maga%iiu,  ind  to  Jer<<in'«  Ltiertij  Gttetir. 
'  Siiitttfif  upon  iki  rati,'  itt.     Cf. 

'  Than  on  the  lottim  aJ  Uk  mbtl  to  lie 
la  icitlc*!  cttUty.'  MMiitA,  \a  III,  Sc.  t. 

* ,<W  (i/ Miwd/ '//i  '  [ihucki],  ^,v.     Kna/<i,  Act  lit.  Sc.  1. 
'  To  «if,'  fit,     Lwt's  Lafvar'i  /jir.  Act  v.  5c.  t. 
]6l.  ^H'h4tatt»  domftr  ikrm'     lltmlii.  Act  111.  Sc  I. 


CHARLES  KBAN 

'j(l.  Tautg  Mr,  Kean.      Chattel  Jahn.  Kfia  (iSlI  }-xtkt)fteami  con  of  Bdmund 
ICrin.     He  had  niadc  hil  <ir«t  appeirinct  at  tlw  op«aulg  of  the  On»y 
Laec  teiLon,  October  i,  ■$17. 
tvvt'f  yvtui.      Mrt.  Icftibatrl't  i<lipiatioa  fiom  KoIicImm  Ci79K]- 
7ht  Mat^uw  tf  DvHto.     Atthtit  Riehirct  (iS07>tl84),cttIeit  ion  of  th«  Dvke 
af  Wcllinflon,  after  ir>f<l*  accoDil  Duke. 
j6j,  WV  ^  wf  prnifmt,*it.    Thii  atlBptalicci  of  ■  panasr  from  Ottfkc't  jt  l^arr 
j(  J  Nttit  Ltrd  [if»rh,  Bohn,  v.  114}  it  ijuoleJ  dtcwlicri:  hj  Haalilt. 
Tjk  i>wat  SavfjttJ.     By  Thampaon,  acid  thirty-eight  timet. 
]&«.  Mri.  ir.irttt.     Mta.  W.  Writ  (i7i)o-iS76]  who  fini  ipftared  <ai  Mta* 
Co«kc)  in  London  in  iSij.     She  minied  William  Wrac  in  iMij. 
Mtftf  MMrUpin.     Maggy  Micgilpin  in  OKeeffc'i  Ui^A/^nJ  Rnl  (17S8). 
KMkj,     Robert  Rcelej  (1791-1S69),     Nil  hel'thl  mi  Ave  feci  lira  inchei. 
J^S.  '^  «d«  ■•fli'*  •/>"  Hffff^  «{.      2  WoKJ  //'t  Act  ui.  Sc.  t> 
*  TiVr  It  h  iairJ,'  Ml.      Cf.  Pope,  Eiuf  »  Afa*,  n.  II7-18. 
)U.  EttUdtt  Vtiiiardi.     By  Ciiimtr  Dclavitnt  [iSlj). 
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SOME  OF  THB  OLD  ACTORS 

TliM  notice  i>  fall  di  (airoiitilr  ^uoUlknM  uul  of  MalimcfiU  wkich  HaatiU  \ti 
Hprrucd  tiMwhrtr.     Scr  •pcdiUy  tht  Draniitic  Etuyt  in  «fll.  rtn. 

j66.  '  IfarUn,'  tit.     L'  AHegrt,  i  ■^4. 

*  FiiTtt  txtttma.'     Pti^iit  Ltti,  11.  %^<f. 
Til  ImvatiiUi,     A  mutical  farce,  *ctcJ  ]*  timcl. 

*  Oar  ■/■/■  rrr/     Cf.  ittmlti,  Aci  t.  Sc.  3. 

■Oar  kftrl'i  i^t'      Cf.   /Ai,/.  Alt   III.  Sc.  ). 

jfi;>.  '/'m?''"*'*'!^-'    Cf.'Tht  fiirKi'mUwih.'    Ktmn —d HBm, Ami. U.^. 
*C*j  t'ttmrti^  111.    Comu*,  >99-]ot. 

*  Trait,'  at.    Ftradiu  Lvi,  1. 610. 
]68.  *  Mr-  AT/mc'i  OthtlU;  at.     From  The  7%wi.     Sm  ^mt,  p.  406.  Md  vol.  *ui. 

,  414  and  noct*. 

1(4  iMKiM  ettntgc.'    Pttadln  Lnt,  v,  )]t. 

THE  COMPANY  AT  THB  OPERA 


'ipM 


169.  Mr.  Petit.     Richai'i   BTiniUji  Pwkt  (iTJl'lt*;).     The  (■«*  ben  notire* 
ii  cille<l  ^y  Geiitil  •  Little  Offaiop.' 
'  C'tiUJ  a^i.'  tit.     Tit  PitiiiauBt  Piigrim,  Sniita  xti. 
Mill  GtisifJ.     Miry  Aaa  Gowatd  (iSo;  i'tS^),  mbt>  aftawuM  bcaat 
to  trill  knowa  >(  Mn.  Kcric]'.     Sbc  nuiiic^  KccUy  \a  1(19. 
J70.  M»dMu  Car^Jm.     Miilanie    Ciriilofi-AlUn  [i)<»-iS6;],  who  nurfc   hn 
rtebnt  at  the  Ititiin  Opera  in  LcaAoa  la  tSii. 
MaJiviiuHr  SaKu^.     Hcnticite  Sciali|  (ita6'i{s4V     She  mimed  Cooal 
Hotii  in  itiS  ind  rrtited  (torn  the  ua|t  till  neu  the  end  of  her  lift. 
171.  BrtctrJ.    Suunne   BrocaTil  (ly^S-iSiiOi  <*hoie  frm  tffCMnnce  M  tin 

Comc'lic  Ftanfaiic  wa)  in  tSi?  and  who  rctiKd  in  lSt9. 
]7Si  LtrJ  BjfHtaiiiu  Cuunt^rtrKi.     Cf.  inirf,  note  tg  p.  3;;. 

'  Tit  mttf  trt.     Pope,  tmiiaiitt  «f  Uaratt,  Book  a.  Ep.  i.  loS. 

THB  BBGCAR'S  OPERA 

373.  *  yamj,  thaaae  yaniiji:  Hidici  mny  hive  hail  in  ntad  the  lin**  m  Kmt* 
tnJ  JittM  (Act  1.  Sc  1),  'O  heavy  Irghtnua*  I  lerinui  vanil;!  niii' 
•lupen  chaoi  I ' 

]74.  't^Mtltirr  nvttnta^  cit.     Cf.  Ciay'a  Blifj,  fi. 

MtHitii  ■  fiploiilivc]  mJ  rtiM.'     NaWjr,  Act  v.  Sc.  t, 

BUtiarJ.    William    BlaaeharJ  {^TH-'*)i\  f^  I«4>t  •  mtmlwr  of  Ok 

Coveni  Gsriltn  Campany. 
'  jimj miitM  iti  datr,'  tn.     BaOrt,  HiM'ti,  Part  i.  Ciirta  r.  llj-A. 
Dt  t'trt.    By  Robrrt  Plurict  Witrf  [17*^-1846),  publiihed  in  1817.    It  wu 

■uppuKil  by  tunic,  ihouith  ilcnicd  by  the  author,  thai  D(  Vere  trai  inicnikil 

to  tcprtKtit  Cauoin):, 
'  ITt  V>»  **»'i,'  tu.     a  tify  ty.,  A<t  m.  S<.  a. 
37J.  Sir  }»»ii  Sjitviitr.     Sir  John  Silvetter  [i;4{-|gaa),  Reeomler  ol  Lwdan. 
*TJii  'titf,  ttt.     J.n.-i«iAM.  Part  i.CV.tp.  ]. 
jI Riirfii  Dnttr.     By  C.  H.  B.  Rodwelt  [itoe>-iS{3). 
'jHJ  Bir»tm  w—Jf  tu.     MtuirHi,  Acta  i*.  and  v. 
Tkt  Pmr  Gftkttt.f,    By  Oeane  Colnun  the  Younier  (iSoi). 
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J75.  '  Ti  adHJtuiigi  JrattJ.'     Pope,  An  Euaj  a*  Oilaiim,  KfJ. 

176.  Mm  Elltu  Trie.     Etlcn  Tm  (]Sc;-iII8o},  whu  nwrici!  Chirlca  Knn  In 

1842.     She  wii  ji  joungrr  >i*lcr  of  Mri.  Bfidsliauf,  iIk  acircu  lad  (intti. 
177<  Mill  i^i've.     Emciiii  Lqvc,  afkrwaidi   Mn.   Calaofi,  ha-l  miilc    licr  (iiit 

•ppcanncc  un  ibc  >tage  in  iti7  %x  the  Engliih  Opera  K»um>. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW  AND  L'AVARE 

]77.  '  Tit  i»nx*  ift^Ai'it  '"•     CT.  tti  Tim  Liit  li.  Act  n.  Sc.  7. 
J7!,  Mr.  ffiiUi  JmI/J,  <r(,     S«  cKir,  p.  aja. 

'  tyartit,  vii/tii. '    Ai  r»  Liit  ii,  au  ».  Sc.  5. 

J79.  UdJifaiuUi  Mart,     fat  Mademoiiellc  Mart  b  ■  i  tori  of  ihariowjr  CaxttrnM 

i*k/  ?<rrKriia,*  an  vol.  ix.  p.  i;t. 
)8o.   Nimtct  i  la  nur.     By  Charlca  Simon  Fivan  (i7io-t79i). 
\%\,   StraglH.     An  Optra  by  Dimond,  pimlucril  in  1S27. 

Chariii  iJu  SKwtJ,     B]r  Huiratd  Pajrnc,  pfuducsd  in  1S14. 


MKS.  SIDDOKS 
\%  \,  Fit  f^tittiu.     Sm  mu,  noK  la  p.  jo*. 

'  5«fii  W  (Hvrrii,'  rfr.      Cf.    f  i>pl<  P'ohgut  It  lit  SMiVri,  1^6. 

ri*   F*M  cf  Nlnrtih.      Bj  John   Mittin   (1  jtif. li^tf).      The  paialios  »»» 

being  cihibilFd  in  Boori  Sttwt. 
]ll.  AtriJgfJ  F/aaiiu  Leit.    Mrt.  Si-ldana^nbliabcit  Tki  Stary  tj na  Vint  Ftrtnu 

uiauJ/itm  Mdto*'t  PModiu  Lattfir  lit  mu  i/yatij  pttitut,  iSll. 
A   Briamfkm  pentttian,  rit,      HailitI   no  iloubt  tti<it  tu   Scolt'a  Li/i  9/ 

Ntfvtrait,  publiahcJ  in  iti?, 
'  Tit  wcrii,  lilt  t4t,»J  fall  •/  xsn.'     Cf.  William  Windbam,  Sptultft  11.  47 

(Nbv.  4,  ,80.). 
]l4.  * Ba'rttt  iftiwtri,'     Hamlif,  Act  tn.  Sc.  ». 

Mr.  Si»fitlSi  iMiJitafr  iadpotmJi.      William  CUiktoa  Sluficltl  (179J- 

1867). 
fthiii  i>  Mfmhm.    Cf. '  Inpicert  tamquun  in  tpecDlam  io  vitaa  omnium,' 

«lc    Terence,  AMpii,  Act  hi.  Sc  ]. 


THE  THREE  QUARTERS,  Etc. 

184.  Tie  ami  tomttfj.     Vfi  and  Dnuai,  ar  lit  ladin  sf  L^fi  wtt  the  titk  of  the 
piece  Iktc  noticed  by  Hailitt.     It  wai  a<ica  eight  linio. 
r*r  tttrttaiy  ffiit  Aimirtlrj,  iti,     Crukn.      C/.  ante,  p,  144. 
jjj,  ^  ititt  Ji  limit  UK  at  Mm  Bmrwiy.     Ser  her  Ck-m. 

KiSh*g  <a  MurJti.     A  farce  by  Thtniinrr  tt<iok,  prorluce-l  in  1S09. 
]I«.  '  LUf  druHinft^  IK.     Trai.'Ki  mJ  CrnuJn,  Act  111.  Sc.  ]. 
'  Fan  i*  itjpm,'  fit.     Prior,  Hn<7  skl/  Emtia,  4)0. 
•  rto'  WM  £dw>«»(  lAn?!,'  iti.     Pope    ef«>a  w  AMarJ,  366. 
L»ri  Pwi^titr'i  trt^tify.     Den  PfJttjKhg  vf  Ctiult^hf  I,oril  Porcheatei, 
a^nraHt  ji'l  Kail  ol  Catnsrvon  (iVoo-iStf)  Wat  ptvt)u<Eil  at  DcutyLanE 
on  March  to,  iKiI. 
L>rJ Morftii'i.   LorJ  Morpeth,  after wirda  71b  Earl  «f  Carliair  [i8oa-iSC4) 
publiahcd  in   181S  7M  Ldii  »/ lit  Cr«iif  §r  i/u  F^il  */  Cmtl^iUi^ift 
tnpiif  in  vtrat. 
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rAcr 

3S7.  *  0*  I  Jtatm  O^IU,'  lu.     Hfmkr,  Ac!  11.  Sc.  1. 
j84.  •  Ht  ttM«ri  iM  nt,'  It!,     C(.  OrW/o,  Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

MR.  KEAN 
IS9.  JFr  A  MM  ««iMlpr,  f/(.     Kmb  baJ  pla)p»<  RiduH  ni.  at  Uk  TUItK 

IWceirf  Aar  ltnvmJ,tri.      Cf.  «0,  p.  iSi. 

*  7lktf*4/i  ift,'  tu.     A  AtiJnmm^  NifJtfi  Drtam,  Act  v.  $&  t. 

19a.  •  5Am/./ J»  « «  *<•<,' Mr.    AUitnA,  Act  1.  Sc.  ;. 

T*t  HttrnM  FiMtf.    Tbe  Ruwiao  crncnl,  Mitwt  InnoTKh  PbrolT  (I7f7> 
1818),  Hetnua  of  Ibe  Cotnck*  of  tbc  Doo.    Sec  vol.  ix.  p.  465. 
]9t.  'Chit  ui  fault.'     lUmUi,  Act  ni.  Sc  t. 

Aliu    Smtiiet.      HuTKi    CoaiUnc*    Smithion    (iBe»-iSj4)i    "Iw    pltftl 

frequently  ui  Prince  aoJ  inarTiei!  Hector  Berlioc  in  |t3]. 
j4  ifriri  ^  tiigamt  tm-rtiitfi,  ill.     Cf.  voL  viti.  p.  4S6,  where  the  lamc 
<omparl*an  »  tni^e. 
]9t.  Uh/'  Bjrirlatij.     MIh  Birtolniii   miilr  her  Arit  ippcarince  (>t  the  ilif* 
Hutkel)  on  June  17,  \%a%.     Sbt  wat  ■  (bin  of  M«<lamc  Vcnm. 

MUHDEN-S  StR  PETER  TEAZLE 

tw  Hlilitl't  coeneciion  with  The  riiad  it  ilr^m^tic  critic  RC  vol.  *m.  p.  {ti. 
The  liftevn  article*  reptintcil  for  the  lint  time  In  ihc  pttKst  voIbbc  Jiavc  baea 
iDcIiKlcd  uptm  icitciatl  evidence  of  HitliU't  tutbgnkip.  No  mHa«blc  ^vtH 
can  be  felt  witli  regard  to  aRy  o(  Ihcm. 

3)1.  Ptfii  TfK  O'lhii.  'A  ni«i)erile  farce'  hy  DEbdin,  pteiveti  March  it,  1115. 
See  OeneM.  In  another  account  of  Munden  \val.  «iii,  p.  170)  Hailitt 
lud  teferred  in  hli  'bmidthiniog  face 'and 'the  alumiaf  drop  «fliii  chin.' 

YOUNCrS  HAMLET 

Cf.  tbb  paptr  with  the  actoaiit  of  ILmla  in  Ci^attirt  tf  Sli^tft*t't  Ht^ 
vol.  I.  p.  137. 
r*aa 
394.   7>U  MJItr  amJ  iii  Mtm.      A  ncccMrnl  mclodiuiu   by  Pacock,   ptodaccil 

in  iBi;. 
]•({.  *  TlU  p"^'"  rf»iimtli.'      Iftmitt,  Act  rt.  Sc.  1. 

*  Ftafitd  f  fnrd:     MtciftA,  Act  1.  Sc.  j. 
*0;l  list  till  «M|  /n  ttliifittA;  lU.     Hamlo,  Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

*  nt  pnttj  Opitim.'    IM.  Act  tr.  Sc.  { . 

DOWTON  IN  THE  HYPOCRITE 

Cf.  tile  notioc  of  TU  lljftfrit*  la  A  yitta  i/ 1**  £*j>Iiii  Slagr,  *aL  ■m, 

;9;.  'Firyer^fiitf  fiMl^ii.'    OiM{lii,An  u.  Sc.  j, 
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NOTES 

MISS  RRUNTON'S  ROSALtKD 

Ct.  the  DociMi  o(  two  utbci  Ruulindi  ia  jI  firur,  elt^  vol.  vin.  pp.  ija 
•ad  ]3(. 

3f7.  Affji   B'uniait.      Ktliifctlh    Brunton    (■799-iS4o),    who    In    tSlJ    married 
Frtdfrick  Henry  Vatti,  ihe  iclor. 

*  Cvsr^  nr^Aditi  and  daerttai.'     Cf.  *  With  (ooil  icccnt  iixl  (Old  <lii<telt(Mi,* 

Hamfa,  Act  n.Sc.  i. 
'  Tit  gtiii,'  lit.    Ai  Tm  Ltkt  li.  An  lit.  Sc  3. 

MAYWOOD'S  7J^NGA 

H*4liii  had  nailctil  Miywooil'*  Shyloclc.  See  W  ''inu,  rK.  vol.  *iii.  ^  374. 
lo  iSji  Miywoo'j  wrote  lu  Hiclilt  ttaai  New  York  tatrodncint  ■  Kr.  GrccDnow, 
iiho  nsi  rntruiicil  to  ptuxnt  10  Hiilitt  ■  nurKl  ai  Qnrgc  Cnokc'*  tivcr.  Sn 
Mr.  W,  C.  Huliit'i  M4mtfi,  rii^  11.  i-». 

39s.  */>«■  f^f  utaJ,'  €K.    Cf.  C«ltin«,  Ofle,  7i*  fjuiifMt,  t9-i«. 

*  Darillmg  liem,'  at.     Cf.  HasUi,  Act  i.  Sc.  {. 

*  Tw  tamt:     Ibid,  Act  iti.  Sc.  a. 

"ruwf  7  c4a(  iiJ  H.'     TAc  RtviKge,  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 
'Fvttdi^ii:     I  Htaiy  If^^Atl  111.  3c  1. 

KEAN'S  RICHARD  IH. 

f.  (bt  (Miy  on  Rlchird  111.  in  Cliaixim  %J  St^mptt^t  fl^%  [vol.  1.  pp.  ^t. 
_  iji),  whcti  Hiilitc  ipcika  of  the  'mueribic  medley  ictcd  for  Ricbiid  111.'  aii4 
wi\t»  iDint  of  the  omitted  pitufci  11  bcinK  'pcculutly  adapted  lot  itip  rfTcct.* 
Shale ctpcar<'l  RkkniA  III.  wii  rcvivcit  it  Ccvi^nt  Git'lcn  on  Match  11,  iSait 
Macrcady  pUyiD^  Rkhard  and  Mci.  Bunn  Quien  Margiict. 

399.  ' Nvm  a  lit  WHtff,'  tie-     R'akdrd  lit.,  Aet  1.  Sc.  i, 
*F.*MMftti.    SiiJ. 

400.  *  7itf  Ja  mt  vtrttr,'  tit.     Ibid.  Act  t,  Sc.  3. 

'  /fit  fTtfc*  /mJi  tkirjiiltj,'  M.     Hid.  Act  lit.  St.  4. 

THZ  WONDER 

Cf.  A  Vimi,  tic,  vol.  nut.  p.  jji. 

'Canii  irr  i/^Jslii,^  tit.     Pap«,  Mtr4l Sutji,  11.  jq. 

VENICE  PRESBRVBD 
Cf.  the  acootint  trf  Kcoible'i  Pierre,  voU  *iii>  p,  378. 

4^,  •  Tt»  MMt  riflimtlmj;  itt.     XititrJ  III.,  Art  IT.  Sc.  J. 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQVER 

403.  Bwmndfiim  FkUin^i  Jntfk  Andtrwt,     C(.  vaL  iii.  p.  ii(. 

404.  *  Hit   mg<tlf'aji  ttt,      Jahawa    fre(|a(Dtly    deoounccd    iia|alarily.       The 

Laftuicei  are  C4llr«t*il  in  Ikavell'i  lAji,  ti.  G.  B.  Hill,  ■t.74-j. 
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KBAH'S  HAC8BTK 

MM 

4OJ.  Sxetft  ja  tit  murJtr  ttat.     Cf.  voU  Tin.  p,  107. 

*  fVMii  sm4  Sim-ifMHtd,'  IK.     Ct.   '  Be  Ikn-niRtleil,  pro«4,   aad  take  ao 
cue,'  etc     la^ttik.  Act  IT.  Sc,  I, 


S: 


KRAirS  OTHELLO 

nij,^*^  dtiituBtt,    H«r  luou  »M  Mn.  Il«bitu4e. 

Mr.  Ktm't  OtitlU,  lit.     Ttu*  punie,  ta  Uie  mil  of  the  notice,  wu  ^uat* 

more  ihan  once  bjr  HislitL     Cf.  Atir,  p.   }0S  anil  voL   nil.  p.  414  inS 

nstc*. 


KP^N  AND  MISS  O'NEILL 

a,  tht*  with  Hulitl'i  ippreciition  of  Md*  O'Neill  is  Tif  . 
voL  nil.  of  the  ptcwnt  fdition,  pp.  39a  ti  uf. 

407.  '  O'fHtf  lit  m^ttj,'  m.    Htmltt,  A(t  ru.  Sc.  1. 
40I,  'Attatia  inftriBg  mU,'  hi.     &U, 

■  jftiJt  tin  ifJti*g,'  "t.    T^ml/ii  Mgir,  Act  ii.  Sc  4. 


iJC^IMfar, 


THE  HONKV  MOON 

409.  '  Wijf  (I  •«  Jtmi/ir  Aim.'     Hjmtif,  A«t  ill.  St.  a. 

■  maulW  oui  W  fig*!,'  rit.     Cf.  lUmlti,  Acl  ii.  Sc.  1. 

•  WW  m*fr  khm,'  Ht.     Collku,  CU/  m  fl<  Pw/iivf  C4«r«(r/'',  4]^. 

■  Qtrw  \kmf  at  *  fn.'     Htmy  V.,  Ad  11.  Sc.  3. 

410.  'G*  cbn,*  (re.    S.  Laii  x.  17. 

MR.  KEAN 

410.  *  Mm  Wmu  itul/tutU  #»r.'     Aicilard  ///.  (Cibbcr'i  wni«a},  Act  v.  Sc  3. 

KING  JOHN 

411.  '  IV  mi,'  IK.    Kmx  him.  Act  iii.  Sc  1. 


THE  PRESS,  Etc. 

Hislitt  WM  1  vtrjr  frcqusat  coatribuior  to  lofan  Hoot'*  *  Wcckl;  MMullany,* 
Ti€  TV//ew  Dvit'f,  wtiicli  tu  from  Jia.  1  tt  May  i],  1S18.  Moat  of  lii*  cos- 
tributioni  were  idcIuiIf'I  in  Ptlitital  E>i*yt.  Sn  vol.  tii.  p]>.  1^4  ft  »;.  Of  iboir 
iacluiic'i  in  the  pivtfiit  volunit  'Ttic  Opcr*'  wu  nprinic^l  with  kidc  vmiunHM 
■nd  vtriaiiofii  in  Lut'fy  Rimtmi,  ihc  Kit  )K  new  rtpuUiibtil  for  the  trM  time, 
on  the  i[icn||th  af  Hhit  ihc  eilituii  icgard  u  the  concluuv*  intcrtial  rviilum  of 
HMlitl'i  lulhonhip.  All  the  cniyt  uc  rcprinud  cvrianm  trom  the  Miguinr. 
rAot 
411.  M.hUivth    Je*a  fi«pc>itc  MoTk,  Cainte  Joltlnt  (i?^}-!!!!),  ■  (nrntaEOi 

Pcench  puliliciin, 
411.  *Hs^itrt»  iritrvtJ,'  IK.      Z^fel)^  l^l«fc,  8<.  1. 
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PASl 

41).  Jf^i  ant  if  tit  fatiaga,  ttt.     S«e  the  iut  chapter  oi  Colcrlilge'i  BiegrafiU 
titnaria. 

•  KriitriJ,'  tit.     Ctnum  TrumfiUlf,  St.  iviit. 

*  A  fiilt  lettmat  ma:'     CanftrAiirj  Talli,  PTolopIC,  109. 

414.  OJci  M  Hafer,  tit.     Hiililt  refers  to  lomr  of  Woi>l**Dtlh'»  *  Forail  dcdit 
auA  lo  National  Indcpmricnct  mil  Liberty.' 

*  A  iaitttii  targain,'  tit.     Cf.  Urmea  aiJ  Juliir,  Act  *,  5c,  ;. 
'Strtiii'ig  Mir,'  tii.      Atiieti/i,  A<1  iv.  Sc.  I. 

'  TAt  tUBf,'  nc.     HiilitI  ii  no  ■loubt  quoting  from  SoutJiey'i  (U'mi*  Sit^ialt, 

St.  51. 
Mn,  Ttfrt.    See  Hoiatib**  'Credulity,  Sapcmition,  and  Fanuiciini,  wbeic 

■he  well-known  impMlurc  of  Miry  Toft*  (i70t}-i76))  ii  ridicuttil, 
«t;>  'CUrmihni  itaf»4Mtt,'  tie.      Cf.  Pialni,  IviiL  4,  5. 

•  t>roPi  wii'fi  t^crtJfitj,'  lit.     At  Tit.  Liki  it.  Act  11.  St.  7. 
^Wtnckknavit'  tn,     BictUi.  J/n^iJrji,  1.  \.  ]J.6. 

41&.  '  Tfc  CW<,'  //f.    C(.  /Ji  r«  Uki  It,  A«  III.  Se.  3. 

'A  minfJtJ  [mc'lieyj  ah,'  ttt.    Wordiwer^,  Pinr  Bill,  j04-%. 


MR.  COLERIDGE'S  LECTURES 

Ttiii  cuurtc   or   Ltctnrci  heg*n   on   Jta.  17,  «nd  Faded  on  Miicd   ij,  iRiS. 
Hulict  wjt  Iccturidg  on  Poetry  ii  the  time  time.     For  Coleriilgt'i  piaiprctu*  ttt 
Lttitrft  n  Sitaitiftarr  [cd.  Attw),  tja, 
rAQt 

416.  *  Tieifjair  fi^rti.  III.     Ct.  Rrm—  amt  JuHt!,  Ad  Ir.  Sc.  I. 
<I*.  '  tSntmitlUJ'  [onhouitil]  f/r.      OlMIe,  An  i.  Sc  t. 

'  T*i  itland  I  mint.'  in.     Ttt  Ttmfiiu,  Act  t.  Sc.  1. 

'  ItdiOniUMiIji  afhh  ttK^nci,'  €K.     Cf.  tol.  111.  {FUiiictI  Euaji),  p.  ilj. 

'  Mr  iadf*t[4tit!u;  rtt.    Tit  Ttmpat,  Act  t.  Sc.  i. 

'  l.»itii  anJ  ahrratiiimi.'     C(.  Ttt  Mtrry  Whfti  tf  IFitJiitf  Ka  n.  Sc.  i. 
4lSi  'Ct'lvirinf  aiijte  ttnfrti.'     JtrwAMHa  vi.  i, 

Btrlram.     Cf.  vol.  I,  p.  I  ^S,  nnd  j»*?,  pp.  41*- J. 

'  aWia.T  «J  *«*/.'      -^  W.'if.umifr  .V/j*j'i  Oriam,  A«  v.  Se.  t, 

*  rif  Willi  Kjy  nJrtJ  it  a  pctirav*-,'  rr^.  Thl*  uying  ilnn  not  leem  tJ  have 
bFrn  rrportril  cluwherf.  Caleridge  in<l  Woriliworth  «rfr  oftm  occuNd 
of  Tidkultnit  Soulhcy't  pocticil  trniui. 

'  Fit,  Sir  ! '  etc.     MilrniD,  f«iur.  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 


419 

'  Tt  liavt  ihii  tint  mtfnltr, '  lit.     KiJiBrJ  111.,  Act  1.  Sc  I. 

'  fttaum  ftntotn]  JI  flinty,  tit.     I  Hnrj  If^,^  Art  ii.  St.  4, 

'  T^t  I'lo^itaii  nttK.'      Rimii  .11J  faji/f,  Act  11.  S*.  1. 
4»*.  ' Nil  U'£t dhecM-ti  s/r/WM,'  itt.     Ham/ii,  Art  t».  S*. 4. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE 

429.  '  I  J»  ftrttlvt  »  jwj,'  IK.    Qi. 

■  1  do  Qnrlfr»t»nii  a  fary  in  yow  we*il«. 
But  not  the  word*.'  OtMU,  Act  ir,  S<.  1. 

fSI.  '  AnJ  41  rAt  ttlJitrt' tart  Jta4  tt^ift  lay,' rit.      I  Hfory  f^..  Aft  i.  Sc  3. 

*  Tlf  iwij  «f »,'  rf.    '  The  very  age  and  bwrfy  of  ih*  timr.'     SitaUi,  Art  in. 
Sc.  1. 

*  <4ii  maJtrufJag,'  tit,    *  Give  it  ao  underiUiiditif ,  boi  no  tongue.'     U^nUt, 

An  I.  Sc  I. 
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4SI.  *7I^  mn  hrpi,'  ttt.    Hailiit  yru  perhip  IbinkiBg  at  'Be^t  apon  itwjf, 

born  on  ilKlf.'     Oxktlle^  Ad  in.  Sc.4. 

*Ht  idiiaucJ,'€ti.    Uiwlb'*  KTuan {It  siambjr  Calendar}  of  TheUt'*in| 

In  A«  II.  Sc.  G  of  n<  pHn!>mrm,     Set  C»leilit(<:*t  Ftttitmt  #>li  («4.  J. 

D.  C*«ipkll1,  p.  $fl.     Lamb  biaiactf  ptintd  ikt  too;  •liStrtMlj.   Sfc 

fik  JTfrti  cfCAtrUi  **J  Mj'j  t.»mi;  cd.  E.  V.  L«»,  v.  i-  *nd  BttML 
41).  ■  T4f  BMB  «»iM*  '/(,'  (Ti-.     W«T<liwoTth,  fjAA  lift  f*9  s  £>d.-  la  «  r«w-»w, 

•"■■.  S5-J?- 
Bmtnk't  /tmtm  fm.     HmUU  perhtpt  refcn  to  Hofartb  •  favotapieEt  t* 

Kirbjr')  '  Per»p(rti*«,' 
'  Ai  'nutn  la  ifkt  <^Mr«.*    Cf.  ftt*&i  Lttt,  \.  (19. 
'  T4*  fMU  aiU  iiUamK,'  tit.    S<e  v«L  m.  p.  9)  sntl  noxt, 
414.  *  n*  irara*,*  rw.     Tlvoinioa,  7V(  SiMmi,  Summci,  i]4&. 

•  T4(  t.'^rr  Cilil,..'     CiiUt  tUral^i  Pilgriwufi,  Canto  it.  54. 
'^fw  i<r  g.'immir,'  lit.     Cal«id|e,  CttiiuM,  tftf. 

*  M*i/Hig  tui/i  Ut^tin,'  tit,    Lro^t  L^ief  't  Litt,  An  *.  Sc.  1. 
*T*iiimUrmitii,'tfc.     CtiUi  H^fWi  nffrtmrngt,  QtMO  1*.  It. 

41$.  '  itn  af*S  tyt.'    Cf.  JlKw/arMi.  1.  7. 


THE  OPERA 

4)6.  *  TitfUii  tffaiAieM,'  in.     fivtla.  Act  111.  Sc-  1. 

'Tiijrtiijth  mitt.'     MttUiM,  Art  11.  Se.  i, 

'  Hn  *»fify,'  rU,     TM  Btrgtr't  Oftrt,  Act  11,  Sc  1. 
41S,  * tfitk  tami  twutt   ft-     Matin*,  A<t  v.  Sc.  ]. 

'  TAt  eltiuti'J  it^i,'  tie,     O.  ait.-t,  f.  xM  aed  Bote. 

419.  'Tlitfrwir  ^  B'iftn'iwt"'<ii,'  I'i.     Sootlwr,  Csrmtn  Nm^ttalt,  l(. 
4JO.  jf  taataiiftfary  critk.     Hiilitt  puhof*  reftrt  ta  ScbUfel.    See  vaL  *■».    (^ 
fww,  W.)  p.  J14. 


ON  THE  IJUESTION  WHETHER  POPE  WAS  A  POET 

Htililt  vit  for  ■  timf  •  fairlf  TrcqufAi  cat>tnbu(«r  («  Tif  Eiim^.i  M*{f*>» 
(N«*  Seriet),  olhcrwiK  known  ■«  Tki  tfmt  Xttti  M^nim.  Two  of  hi*  eoAtii- 
butiona,  '  Remirfct  on  Mt.  WmI'i  Piclur*  aX  Dnib  on  the  Pale  Hone,'  aM  'Ob 
ibc  iKHorinM  of  (be  LrttDCii,'  bitrc  beta  pcblitbcrf  in  tol«.  ix,aiii|  n.fctfcct- 
inly.  'rhcnujri'OD  TuiutMt'  'On  Nickntmci'  *»d  'Thn^M  M  TaiK'  it 
tht  prtKnl  volume  w«rc  fiiit  repiinuti  with  eminioa*  and  vailaliatM  in  £tn»ln 
dW  Emji  [1S39)  I  tboK  '  Oa  tht  Qucauon  whether  Pope  ir»i  ■  Part,*  {tvsc<l 
W.   H.),  and  *On  Rnpietabtc  People,'  are  nOM  reptialcd  (or  the  £n|  lisw. 

4  p.  *  luftrwiuf*  rwf;  tit.     Trat/an  Muf  Cmi^  Act  I.  Sc  ;. 

*G»trliJM».'     SbikMpnre  <ur»  thh  shntc  (AfMBnT  Ar  Mtmmrt^  An  a. 

Sc,  t]|  but  Haslin  pnibabljr  mnni  a  'knotted  oak'  which  ii  iheespmMMi 

Mcd  In  the  VaMM*  "*  tod  JDit  wriltm  down. 
* CtAa  n«iia^«r»*,' rri.    ThwmtoD,  Tib  Smnvi,  Aula mn,  ti77. 
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ON  RESPECTABLE   PEOPLE 
Sltned  'A.  7..'  in  tlic  Magaiinc. 

4)4i  '  Bi^i  [iidn  ifMni.'     AtMini,  A<t  i.  Sc.  ?. 

'  Tkt  Itarnid  fmii,'  tu,     Titim  af  AUttm^  Act  iv.  Sc.  J. 

^3{.  Onajtfytte,  Qtway,  accotdlnj  to  the  fsmitivr  but  prvlMblj  untmc  accouBt 
*ir«  |[iv»n  by  T.  Cibbn-  in  Tka  Livit  tf  tht  Pern,  w«i  tbok«d  by  iht  lir»t 
moulhfnl  of  a  toU  which  ht  b«ii|hl  willi  tnoiifj  fi*cn  to  him  by  i  |nitte* 
man  in  ■  colTcc-hauir. 

*  Fcr  1 10"/.'     The  ilory  of  Loril  BuighlFjr'i  ungtnerutii  tntlmml  of  Spcnm 

vit  lint  recoriicii  by  Fuilct. 

*  Til  limt  givft  midtva  tf'u,'     Ct.  *Thi>  wi*  lomctimc  ■  pmdoi,  but  oi>ir 

the  time  (ivei  it  fiooS,'     Utmlrif  Act  iii,  5c.  i< 
^],6.  '  tfiat  lan  mieiji  (su/  t«.      P<ipe,  Am  £iidy  «■  Man,  iv,  II5-6, 

'  AJI  kutewraili  mm.'     JirJim  Cjittr,  Act  111.  Sc  1. 
4J7.  *  iMHt  tndjenami  mn.'     For  the  olil  formuU  of  '  livet  and  (ornitM*  n* 
Buikc'i  iltJlHiimi  M  /if  fUvtlntiaw  in  F'tmtt  {Silrti  V*rlf,  «d.  P*yae|  n. 
iS  and  note. 

ON  FASHION 
4)7.  '  Bern  e^ngntmf,'  ttt.     C(.  mu,  n«1e  t«  p.  4)1 


P-4 

III., 


'  Tir greet  vri/^r  tnJ  tki  ««//,'      Cfiwlry,  Ho(me«*»  OJti,  in.  |, 
4J9.  '  Tht  lipt  tj an  wnwrj,'  ite.     Mii^iiatcJ  from  the  Catichilm. 
44a.  *  A»d  ifi,fi>\t»  imaitfnti' til.     Thomaon,  Tir  AVjimi,  Autunm,  Ittb. 

'  Tht  fiiy  madam  '  {vrciminl,  tri.     Ai  Tea  LHt  U,  Act  u.  Se.  7. 

*  IMf  d[(  fi  fratoa  i«  piettii,'  tu.     Hamitt,  Act  v.  Sc  t, 
441,   Tie  i/ny  m  Pf(/n«t  Pii-*/f.     Ctup,  Uurlj. 

'LiifhH  asJ  amt^ !<>[,'  irc.     Cf.  StamSit,  Act  111,  Sc.  1, 
441.   ■  Jc  a  ^rA  «■  'nv  Jtrrir,'     CI.  Pope,  XftlegM  tc  lU  S^'ii.,  t,  I  )*. 
*WW  litm  f^remmi^  tit,     l>ty>len,  Akialam  nU  Atiinfiil,t.  i^. 

*  KMp  art  tsinr^lf,' tie,    t\ittx,  Sfiutk  tm  SoMmitti  Ktfirm  (Wh,  Bohn, 

u.  106J. 


ON  mCKNAMBS 

44t.  'H«  iii>e'r.'  «ft,     Cf-  Horice,  An  Poriiit,  4;i-j. 
44},  *  Tie  fntii,'  lit.     Tit  Bcfitt'i  0^'a,  Acl  1.  Sc.  1. 

*  Ai  itifidtii' in.     Iluliit  illucid  to  a  noli  in  the  'Bnuiin  «l  the  Aati- 

Jicobin,*  liFoouncbc  Colcridgi,  Lamb,  (oil  Soulli*]'.    See  vol.K,  (CvtriUf' 
ritMl  It  fit  Edrntmi  Xet-lrw),  p.  1)9. 

444.  *&m*J  lifm,'  IK.     liiliHi  Citsar,  Act  1.  Se.  i. 

Avimtttnitkatatin.     Prob«bly  Sindriirt,  Uu  edilor  ef  T4r  Tiiiri.     See/aii^ 
p.  44». 

*  Utth  Briiain  til  iV  !■»,'  til.     Cymirliet,  Act  in.  Sc.  4. 

445.  *  Brtviiji  it  tki  Ktd  fftvii.'     Hamlti,  Acl  11.  Sc,  i, 

'  Tit  aKtwrlt  groit  "/I'ft'  tit.    Batkr,  tttftniitm  ttt  tki  Semltliim  in  Frtmtt 
[SAtn  »V*.,  .<!.  Piynr,  .1,  ItgV 

446.  'Lm*^  ihi  tnll  fiivxitd,'  fit.     lisd,  II.  lO]. 

*  Bn'Hi  hit  a  Sniim/m,'  in.     Burnt,  TAr  AaAt^i  E»r»ni  Ciy  mJ  Pr^^,  ttt. 
Pcwicrjpt,  St.  4. 
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447.  '  At  rtgi,'  Mr.     Wn/m  tmJ  Crtnnit,  Act  1.  Sc.  3. 

■<tf  wfihMW  M  /ir  ifimwir  tMw,'  tu.    Cf.  'It  i*  the  lita^w  Mm*  dM 

nMlaaclMlj  cm  ihrow  it  a  nun,  ta  tell  hisi  be  it  u  tbe  rat  of  Im  iMhi.* 

Sr  Tbomu   Browat,  HfJrmtfiiM,  it.  i|.     See  abo  waL  m.  {Ft^aat 

*w*n),  !>.  161. 
/fi  diini*/  /<W  «  mAA  /»tJ,  in.     CMOtiK  [idiaik^   Mesry  AMktm 

(ifurwuil)  L«(d  Sidmuwtk)  iia^ct  tfac  tlUc  »f  Uic  'Doctvr.'     Ua  btha 

44«.  *  lir,ii  „  H,il!  a  mh,-  ,u.     OtlulJ^Acl  n.Sc.  t. 

•  rf  lUrJVaff/  tif.     ■  /ffinjr  /*%  Art  i.  Sc  3. 
449-  ^MT  —iWi  >iB(ra.    Lucan,  FU'uLm,  I.  I}f. 


THOUGHTS  ON  TASTE 

4{o.  ^  Btitdfmid •fim ptMh,'  tn.     tKmm,  L.  {t.    July  \%  1776. 
'  <kt  <H  til  mtf  farma,'  «K.    tfMr|r  ^^  Act  t.  Sc  3. 

'Or  lUt  »gau  t/aal,'  tu.    T^*ihu  taJ  Cntmit,  Aa  m.  Sc  3. 
451,  *  Dtmmt  ['nmitmm*]  iim,'  nt,     Mmi  Mtjikmii  UttUmg,  Aelir.  S&  ), 

'£^^  efarr  f^gMrj^X^'i' "<-    Maii*'*,  Act  t.  Sc.  j. 
4JI.  'Aavf  twill  Jbgi  ntttr$,'  in.    FmJiu  Lit,  i.  749. 

'  kt^atie  ikm^  h  ma.'     PaaAm  L*a,  11.  jof. 

/•aNMiu'/jirif  iMifi.'     '  O  imoceatc  (iMerviat  Pandlat.*     rU<  «.  4«{-L 

*£i  Nw>,*  Ml-.     Paradiu  RtfOcd,  I*.  l;). 

n*  atfiv  «/  lif  <  FritmJ-  ac     Cokri4(c  may  have  tiid  ilm  to  Hadto 
faimcir.    He  dtscriM  Pope'*  <r[>tiiif>  ■•  '  ■  tteijwoctiaa  tw^omeom  rf 

*f!gr*Bi* '    [Brf['sftit    LinTATit,    chif.    t.).      Poc    lua    vicvi    •«    Pwd 

TnftAy,  te*  iUJ,  S*tyna«*i  [jtun,  Lcltrr  ti. 
nt  «mjUp  ^  lit  •  EntxroM,'  He.     Set  Tie  fjinmiM,  lu  fi^.     CX  veL  l. 

[Tit  FaMmlTtUi),^.  116  and  noU. 
Nmc.     Ma  HCti  nf,  trr.     HoncE,  ^n  Fettitt,  99. 
41|.  '  Mf  l>  aiarr.*  Mr.    '  Nm  to  tHstlrc  b  all  the  art  I  Idk>i«.*  qmof*  by  Pofr 

bom  Crtcck**  inubtJM  of  Honcc.    Sec  Mmritrnt  if  Umwa,  Book  L 

Epiatlc  ri.  1. 


THE  SAMK  SUBJECT  COKTINUKD 

454.  'Uif«  iM afiaiU'iwg  u-V*     .\a  aaonymot  toai  Ma|  la  Pakkllo^  I 

air,  *  Ncl  COT  pii  Doa  mi  Knio,'  from  £^  Xfafiaan*. 
45J.  'fkriMilt,'      'Not   pcTCcablc  willi  any  power  rf  imj  aurt'  (Tir  ftrw 

^acTM,  I.  t.  7)  n  qaMcJ  dtewberc  by  Hiilitt. 

*  Tif  Jrfa,'  lit.     M  r—  Liu  h.  Act.  a.  Sc.  7. 
^^.  * Smrft  smd itrnaktd.'     .S.  MmW**  siL  44. 

*  KuMitUJri  M  *»ti  luirtmf*,'  Mr.     Part&t  Ltti,  to.  Jd, 
NMt.     Mr.  AUtum.    Sm  (Mr,  note  M  ^  i>9. 
NoU.     '  .4  nni^r.'  ili.     Cf.  1  CvuiiiaM,  >.  I. 

457.   *  Nor  lam'd '  |ippMrc<4],  tU.     Par^Jtie  Lit,  I.  ;<)3-4< 

Aatv  i<t«a  MUlr-i;^.  Al  thia  point  ta  Uk  Mapjiise  ilicrc  ti  a  fMtMtc  bf  I 
Hltot,  prottnioe  ifibM  lac  «i«v  thw  Rofm'i  Hamam  Lijt  ■«  'oeckbc' 
•nJ  tbe  LyrUaS  S^tUJ,  oaXf  '  xiinKhia^'  H«  aildi  •  Who  toli'  tkii  lit<l| 
irritrT  thit  Mr.  Soulbey  ertt  preferred  lh«  trtanim  to  F^aJiM  tmtf 
Ty  ftrffrrmtr  grvn,  itt.  A  renew  of  Hmmm  Lift  by  leSrcy  n  7%  £0^ 
JbrnI  Arview  (xui.  )!;)  coatuoi  a  cowtewifliiowi  relerence  to*a  Likiill 
dkty.- 
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I 'MM 


4J8 

I 


tiintyP^  Acllu  Sc 


4J7.  'Ctnamn,'  ...  ^ 

/  irrm  am  aJmitrr  if  Otn  fi^i'ta,  ttc.     Tbit  urai  Lunb-     See  vol.  iu,  (Titr 


THE  SAMt  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

Thi*  concluiion  of  'Thnufhtl  An  TaM*'  ilon  nnl  *ppr)'  'n  havt  tK<n  piil>Iith«d 
in  the  KJmhitgA  Mjvatmi,  ur,  to  (ir  ■■  the  rdiion  hivr  beer  able  lo  iliuavfT,  in 
»ny  Magiiine.  In  [nr  KJiwitrgk  Magaaint  (^c  jkmi/  iHa^  i(  dctniberi  ii  'a 
Mncluiion  of  »(imc  ihau(l)C«  on  uic  tame  inbJFCi,  in  avt  Number  for  Ociober  181S.* 
Thii  tliiril  ruiy  i>  reprbled  fram  £tfitiet  amj  Eim^i,  Mhcrc  h  wii  pethapa 
prinleil  from  1  mi.  »r  proof. 

JAUt 

46a.  JUr.  Pr»ir,     Samutl  JacliKiii  P»ll  rt;49-iSi4),  whoK  'Sjmpirliy,  a  Poem,' 
wii  publiihcd  inonj'En sully  in  17*!. 
■  Tiar  ttmi,'  rrc.     A  tymtr'i  Tali,  Act  it.  Sc.  4. 
46).  'A»Jfit  avdimtt /iiid,'  IK.     Faradai  Lati,  vu.  Jt. 


[HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SHAKESPEARE] 

(t)  Two  leiten  fr«m  Hialiii  under  ibe  bctdioE  'HJitorial  llliucniiopi  oF 

Shalwapeaie '  ippcartil  in  [be  ouoiber  Uxi  Jinuaiy  1S19  (voL  it.  p.  )^)  an<t 
ran  at  folio wt  :  *  M>.  Eililar,  [  ilirei'jr  you  will  agree  with  ri<  in  lliinkingi 
ihit  whatever  thr«wi  Mfkx  an  di«  itrimttit  proiluction*  of  Shalceipure,  jteatrvca 
to  be  n»<lc  public.  I  have  already,  in  ihe  vnlumc  ctlLcd  Ckvatitri  tf  Sltahtftart'i 
Fhjitf  ahewn,  by  1  rtfrrrncc  lo  iIm  ptai«>|rt  in  North'a  tianilacion  of  Plutuch, 
hit  oblifsciont  to  the  hitlorian  (n  hit  Corialanui,  and  the  roblr  way  In  which  he 
■vailed  hiniictf  of  llic  liiiliU  uf  aiiiiijiiity  in  eutiipiilinf  cbil  piece,  t  tliall,  with 
youj  petmmion,  putiue  tht  mbjcvt  in  ihc  prtieni  and  tome  (uture  aiiielca.  TTie 
patalld  ill  even  more  itiiking  betwtco  the  nltbrild  Iriil-mnc  in  Heaty  >in., 
and  Ibe  followinj  mrrativr  of  thai  event,  ai  i(  Ktually  look  pliee,  which  it  to  be 
fonod  in  Cavtariiih't  Ktgocialiona  ef  Cardinal  Wainy,*  (a  long  quotation  ffom 
ttitl  wnrk  follow!,  and  Hiilitt  conetutfea}:  'In  snothn  article  I  ahati  give  lome 
remjrki  on  ihlt  lubjecl,  ind  the  patuuca  in  Hnlingthed  on  whidi  Macbeth  it,  in 
a  greii  mcaiurr,  founiJeil.  I  am.  Sir,  jfoiii  humble  tcrvanl,  W.  Ilielilt.  London. 
Nov.  ij,  181S.'  Another  leiier  on  ihc  tame  lubjcei  ippetred  in  Scplcmbcr  ill) 
(vol.  V.  p.  163}  :  'Mr.  E<li(or,  The  (vllowing  paMtgc  In  North'*  IraatUlion  of 
PlbCareh  will  be  found   lo  have  been  cloarly  c^ied   in  the  tcenr   bctwern   BruCini 

_iiid  hii  wife  ifljulina  Cviar '  [a  long  qantition  from  Phitarch— 4^  Temple 
rin  rdition,  vol.  ix.  pp.  ijC-ljl — fallaw«,an(l  HailiCt  contbnu(i]i  Again,  the 
rinje  i-uriou*  jccount,  tztraclcd  from  Maxell t n't  Vnya|c  to  the  South  Seal, 
may  throw  litht  un  Ihc  orijcin  of  llic  Temped,  in<l  the  cbiracler  of  Cilibon.  The 
mention  uF  ihe  foi  Setcboa  accmi  decisive  ai  the  idcDiity  of  the  luurcc  fmn 
which  he  borrowed.'  The  letter  coocLudc*  with  an  extract  from  MagcJUn't 
Voyage. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ELOfiUENCE 

Many  of  Hailltt'i  numcram  contribution!  to  Tht  Lttdon  MagatAm  have  been 
inclti'dt^  in  (craicr  votBmet  of  the  prcaent  cilltion.     Of  tbote   printed  in  ibii 
rVolante,  the  eaaay  'On  theSpitil  of  Piniaaoihip'  wit  reprinted  in  Sktiti^  wtf 


1  See  Mi  I.  p.  iiS4«i. 
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BtMfft  (itiqjt  iW  *0b  CoaiiiCcncT  of  Opinion'  in  H^mrtilm  (life).     Tk 
rcnaiaiof  bi«  are  new  rtpvbliilKil  foi  tfac  (irtl  time. 

SviBC  intcmting  MlticuUn  aliOBt   Tt'<  t-tnJtrt  lUt^aaimi  will  be  fouod   la   Mi. 
BfTtrim  DoSfU'i  SJtIigia  •«  CAvtrf  Lsmi  (19O]}. 

Th<  cuiy  '  On  tkr  PrcwM  Stifc  of  Pkrtiimeoury  Ele^nfncr '  it  «ica*4  *T.' 
iLtU  i*  No.  tv.  of  the  tttitt  ratkM  '  Tible  Talk.'  Cf.  Ihe  BtMiogn^ical  ■D'I 
Criliwl  Notn  10  Til  Eltff<e  »/  rik  Brimi  Si*4U,  ral.  iii.  p.  jRq,  to  whkk  thu 
csuj  may  be  ree"iie<1  ii  (upjilc-riKnUr?.  H»tiit  had  been  a  parliaaxntar} 
fcpMler  on  Tir  Afersin;  Ciniu.ir  in  iSi],  Tltc  euct  perioil  iloa  not  *eem  M  be 
MGcrtiinable,  but  tbc  preicnt  cM*<r>)iom  tfait  tic  beard  Plunkce'*  (reat  a pcceh  on 
Cathntk  Rmancipatii^n  (Keb.  15,  ■)'■])■  "><'  ^'^  Jaenc*  Miclciat»tb*(  roaideo 
ipeech  (Dec.  14,  i^ij)-  Wilb  r«ttard  (0  Plunkcl'i  ii^edt  tbera  ii  a  (radilMM  tku 
HailiR  vni  (o  fiKinateil  by  it  that  be  omitlC'l  to  tab*  ■Bv*alt«  «f  ll>  S*e 
M—ttfi.  tit.  (1167),  1.  1^-  Moai  of  the  apcaken  hrre  dnnibed  an  refetT«4 
more  than  once  b;  Haililt  elaewhere. 
nM» 

464.  *  S»tk  «  Mtf,'  (ft.    The  Leticra  of  the  yooacet  Pll*f,  1.  >a. 
4G5,  'Dvrntuk  rTMit-,'  It,     Cf.  Mat^ii,  An  111,  Sc.  1. 
466.  ■  M^  a  viaMiim,'     Jlimlti,  Act  v.  Se.  1. 
46I.  '  Pl^i  rtuiul  iki  lUiJ,'  tit.     Pope,  An  Kitdy  a«  jlf«B,  ir.  sjf. 
469.  '  KnJJr  film/  fjr.     Cmui,  7^-$. 
47*.  '  /Imffr  HOpi,'  Iff.     Cf,  Gf ay,  Thi  Rard.  (i, 
471.  '  Wei/.f /mfira  [ttreteh]  »<,'(«.     .U(wi>t4,  Acl  iv,  Sc.  t. 
'ffrew  aaJi  0  rvirt,'  ««.      ^opc,  MsrgJ  Ea*ft,  V.  II7-8. 
Rntiltiat.     Louia  Fran^ou  Roubilia;  {i69J-i76a},  many  of  whoee  mMiu> 
tnenli   »e   in    We*tm<»(lcr    Abbey.      Hia  letnark  qooted   hf   Haalitl  waa 
midr  to  Kejnolffn.     Set  Nnrthtoir'a  Ltff  ef^  J.  Rtyiatdt,  p,  44. 
Note  I,     *;riia(D»na,'r((.     Himlii,  Att  1.  Se.  4. 
Note  i.    Mr.  PhiiUpi.     HailltlpiciunublyreferttoChaika  Phillipa(i7R7V 

l8;q],  a  flnria  Iiiih  (Miriatet,  cillcct  10  ihe  Engtiih  bit  in  iHii. 
Note  3.     '  Ukt  Jtn'i  nvan,*  ttt,     Ai  Ym  Likt  h,  Ael  1.  Se.  |. 
47}.  hi'.  B^Kki.     Meary  Bankn  (ll^T-iSw),  M.P.  fuf  Corle  Caatic  {\^t^tlt.^^), 
M'.CJmrlt,  rW/.     Chailea  Pliilip  Vwke  (l76«-iSi4>,  «ho  b*.l  been  nm- 
apieuoui  ia  (he  alarmy  privile^  ilebalea  of   itio.     He  wai  al  Uiia  tioM 
M.  P.  for  Lilkeard. 
M'.SKfwftrytttU.     Sir  Robert   Peet  (i7K1-i8;o},  iben  Chief  Svcrmary  for 

lretan<1  and  a  itrunj  oppcoenl  ol  Cilholic  Emancipalion, 
'  ffuhvit  o'trfifwing,  fii!!,'     Sit  John  Denham,  CaMrr'r  tiHi,  191. 
li  wai  lui  •mdifitciify  rtftruj,  tK.     A»  to  Haalitt «  owa  liijiieullj  m  repori- 
mj  il,  aee  iwr,  talroHactory  note  to  the  eM«y. 
474.  <C)Af  lAtf,  nf'fiii-vt  lilntt,'  tti.     Thomaon,  j1  Hjmmf  ItS. 

Nou  1.    *Tkti  ifttii,'  IK.    Thia  famoua  Myiag  it  uaoally  credited  to  TaUey- 
raail,  but  Voltaire  had  aiii!  much  the  Mmc  ibiag  [Dulipui,  m. Li  Cttfm 
II  fa  Pauhidt). 
Kutc  X.     luity.     Jmh  Baptiiie  laabey'i  (i^'>7*i'5S)  ptOOK  of  Tbe  Cod- 

/;rcia  of  Vienna  ia  at  Win'laur  Cattle. 
•  rntoj  »  ^uMi*g  *■*/,'  etc.     l.'Alttp^,  I  ;4'<40. 
■  But  'lit  ihfid!,'  tu.      Pof*,  RfHefmi  It  tie  Suirit,  1.  I44-5. 

476.  '  Out  »fai  tut*  Mf.fartd Jrliirafitaf:     \  Htwry  t^.,  Aet  1.  Sc.  ]. 
Siummmjia,  tn.     Cieero',  Dt  Oguiii,  t.  10. 

477.  '  Tkipamt*,'  lit.     Cf.  Tht  Mirry  tfmi  t/  triniuir.  Art  ti.  Sc.  J,  *m*  Art 

11.  Se.  I  ;  anil  Kimta  eaJ  JaFitt,  Act  11.  St.  4. 
'  NtJi4iiSir  at*,'  IK.     Kbtuotod  (rom  Giajr'a  EJigf,  )>$•&. 
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maa 

iJt.  ' Hetr  tin'i  thai  iifui  rat,' ac.     Cf.  Borkc,  S^ci  an  /tmtrita  Tiuwlna,  1774 
(XTtrli,  Bahn,  1.  419!. 

'9miii£i»g  l/fW,'  f«.      //  Fntlt'Ut,  76. 

'  Mtlttr-toit,'  III.     Cf,  Dryilrn,  ^Vhh^'-'i  Kmi^  1661. 

>  &/«  itvi'tig*  nmf,'  iH.     Cf.  MMiiit,  Act  1.  Sc.  ;. 
479.  '  WIm'i  ttritia,'  tit.     Cf,  Jiiw,  p.  j((. 

'  A niMJf  Jam,'  tu.     Cf.  fir  Fdtrif  ±:^itff*i',  iii.  lii.  8. 
«So.  *  Trgtri,'  tit.    Oiitttt,  An  tn.  St.  5. 

*  TV  mtit  tit  tmrit,'  trt,     Ftradiit  Ltii,  Bank  it.  ■  I  J-4i 
'  r»t»i  rit  rouy  fit.     Hen/ii,  Art  iii.  Se.  4. 

*  i«  litt  tmtrrmtty  of  an   t*»ri.*      V^obabLir  'o  sJjpftlion  of  ■  covniDon  Sb*kf- 
■pciiin  (zprctilan. 


(MR.  CRABBB] 

To  Til  Lciulm  MipnnK  tot  \tay  lllt,  Hulitt  tontributed  ui  etwjron  Cltbbr, 
vnitt  ttie  hei(im|  '  Living  Authon,  N«.  v.'  The  greater  part  of  thii  euiy  wit 
r«p«bliihcit  in  Tii  Slum  ij >ki  Agt  (mc  vol.  iv.  pp.  348  rr  »f.),  but  xitn*  pitufd 
WM*  omltl'il  uhich  ,irc  iierc  lupplicrl. 

[d  Ihr  MngBcinc  the  ion  pirngnph  (which  ■lllfcr*  to  lame  cxl<nl  from  ibe 
opening  of  rlic  ^irrV  o/Mr  Ai<  roaf)  run*  m  folloHi  : 

*Tl>e  ot>jc<t  «f  Mi.  ChIiIk'*  writlnp  iccmi  ta  be,  to  ihow  what  an 
unpiiclicil  world  »r  li»e  in  i  or  r»lh«,  pcihapt,  tlir  vtry  ivKnt  of  thi> 
coDclntinn  might  br  <lriwn  (ram  thrm  ;  for  it  milhl  b<  >ai>l,  tliiC  if  thii  ii 
]iOFlry,  thtrr  i«  nuthin^  but  podr;  in  (hi  world.  Our  luthor'i  %\y\t  mi^ht 
be  (ite'l  ■>  in  iniwcr  to  Audtc/i  inquiry,  **  li  pottry  ■  true  thine  '"  H 
ihff  mott  ftlKoin.);  pocrry  ti  iht  Irucii.  Mr.  Cnbbc  ii  of  ill  pD«»  the  ln« 
poetical.  Thcic  arr  here  no  ornamrnii,  no  i!i(hti  of  fancy,  nn  illoiinni  nf 
•ealimeat,  n»  iIomI  «f  worHk  Hit  *oag  i»  one  Md  ralltv,  one  DDraifC'l, 
nnvvied  nuie  of  nnivailing  woe,  Liwril  li*l«l>iy  acrvc*  ktm  in  (he  place 
of  inveeliea  ;  he  (ttuitiei  itn|>etue[ie  by  ■  number  u(  pell)'  detaitt  (  ht 
fiveti  iltention  by  bring  prolix.  Hr  not  only  deilt  in  inceiMnt  malltti  of 
fact,  but  in  malieit  nt  fjci  of  the  moit  finxitiar,  tht  Ipmi  anltnatint,  ui<l 
molt  unplriunt  kind  ;  but  he  lejift  Inr  ihr  rlTrcl  of  n»velCy  on  the  micro- 
■copic  ntinutcncM  with  which  he  disintt  (hr  tnutl  trivial  ob}ccli — aiKi,  F»t 
the  ioUical  he  cacitca  on  the  ui;thrTRkiDg  detEnnination  with  which  he 
hiodlo*  the  molt  painful,  Hit  pnrity  h»  «t  official  mil  profenioaal  air. 
He  i*  catlt.j  out  to  cmti  of  difScalt  birth*,  e(  fracturcJ  limb*,  or  brcachci 
of  the  pea«c  ;  aad  milui  out  a  piriih  rcfiitei  of  iccideott  aaii  affesMt. 
He  take*  itie  moit  trite,  the  moat  groia  and  obvioni,  and  rtvollia|  part  o( 
nttart,  fiir  the  tubjecl  of  hi*  tbboratc  dricriptiiini  ;  but  it  it  naiutc  nil!, 
and  Nalute  ia  i  i;Tcai  and  mighty  godilcti.  "Crital  ii  Diina  o(  iht 
EphdiBDi," '  It  ii  well  (or  the  reverend  ■ulhorthai  it  it  to.  Inilivtitnality 
ia,  i(i  hia  theory,  the  only  dcltnltlan  of  ^iry.  Whatcrct  ii,  be  hilclKi 
into  (hynic  Whoever  makea  an  eaact  imafe  of  any  thiof  on  tlic  earth 
bclaw,  fiowevct  deformed  or  intiKnlficanl, aeconling  to  him,  mual  iiiccetJ 
ill<)  hr  hat  (ucceedril.  Mr.  Cnbbe  I*  one  of  the  moat  popular  and  arlmircd 
nf  our  living  wtllen.  That  hr  i«  tu,  can  be  locounled  for  on  nu  other 
principle  ihin  tlir  ttionK  tic*  tliat  bintl  u*  lo  the  world  about  ui  xaA  out 
mvoluDtary  yctrainp  after  whitevci  in  any  minoer  powerfully  and  diicclly 
niaindt  u«  of  it.  Hit  Mum  ii  tiol  one  of  the  <tiugbcer>  of  Memory,  bul 
the  ol>l  tootble**  mtimbUnf  'lame  benelf,  doling  ont  the  go«*ip  loJ  icanilal 

■  Acualx.  iO. 
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af  the  n«if hboarh soil,  rMann ting,  •rrttfjM  t'tritt  tt  liiirii,  whit  hipfmti 
evety  pUce  in  the  kinfdom  every  boar  in  thr  jrtr,  tni  faitmnif  iIvit* 
on  the  irotit  I*  (tie  (n«*t  pabiable  miirMli.  Bui  ibc  it  a  ciic«iiuuatial 
ot4  lidjr,  communicjtive,  KiupuloiM,  leavinf  nothing  to  the  iifi^^^iiM, 
tiarpinf  on  ih«  undlnt  giKvuKct,  «  vUUsc  onde  and  critic,  mMt  Tcri- 
ublc,  moil  iilcnticil,  brintia|  u*  •c^tiateil  with  petMo*  »ti4  ihiagtjfut» 
thvy  h>pf<ticdf  iaH  |;irinf[  oa  >  lool  tstcrctfC  la  all  the  know*  uJ  trlli. 
Tm  tprin^i  of  H^'liran  arc,  in  (tnenl,  mppnwd  to  be  ■  li>ia|  tttttn, 
bnbblini  sad  iparklini,  utA  miUttf  ivtit  muiic  ii  ii  flowt ;  bat  Mr. 
Cnbbf'i  fountain  of  iht  Mii)ct  i>  i  itiiiiMnl  pool,  dull,  BOlionJm,  (bok«4 
np  vi(h  v»di  and  conupiion  ;  i(  n AkI)  po  Uckl  frocn  hcmn.  It  coi^  bo 
cheerful  tounil  ;— hji  ree»u*  hu  not  ilMCinf  winp,  bn  fc«t|  cLona  tmt 
dul  icoro  Uie  low  Kraaad  they  cre3<l  upon  ) — ao  llow«n  of  tore*  et  baft, 
or  jojr  ipriiig  here,  or  diej  bloom  onlr  to  witiier  in  ■  monwl  |  «ar  fe^i 
verte  <!oei  not  put  ■  ipiril  of  yonili  in  every  thiof,  biR  a  »pirif  vf  fear, 
de*f  ondeney  and  deay  j  it  u  not  in  clccirie  ipirk  to  hiadk  utd  upaad, 
bnl  acta  tike  thr  torpcdo-looch  lo  deaden  and  contract :  k  lotdi  no  ni»- 
bo>  tfaitt  to  fancy,  it  li'Ii  nc  aoothtng  fMlinp  in  the  bcin  ;  it  itadicu  no 
protpect,  il  itiri  no  with  ;  In  ila  view  the  currmt  of  life  ntna  alow,  dall, 
cold,  •iitpirittil,  !ulf-undcr|;roun<l,  modify,  aod  ciojppd  with  all  creeyiat 
iKiDfi.  Tlic  world  it  one  nit  inl^taiary  j  the  hitl  of  Puiu>mi*  Ji  a  ptoi- 
tentJiuyi  to  read  him  i*  i  pcoaot*  j  y*l  ««  read  oo  I  Mr.  Ciabbr  ii  a 
/jifRMiraf  writer.  Ht  caotri*<a  lo  '■torn  diaeaK*  to  Nmmoditie*,"  tail 
make*  I  virtue  of  neceuiiy.  Hf  pula  ui  out  of  coaeeit  wilti  lliia  awld, 
which  perhipa  a  aevere  >livint  ihaulJ  da;  yti  doei  not,  ai  a  chaiiubk 
ilitinc  oughl,  point  to  inolhcr.  Hit  morbid  (ccliap  dtoop  and  cting  to  the 
eartht  potil,  where  they  ihoulit  totri  and  ihtow  a  ilead  wcisbt  os  tyery 
wptratioa  of  the  loul  >ricT  the  good  or  beautiful.  By  <kfTcea,  wc  nkwi 
and  are  fcconeiUJ  to  our  Tale,  like  ptiieali  la  a  phytieian,  or  peiaoetn  in 
ih*  (onitcmiwH  cell.  We  can  only  oaplain  thi*  by  Myinjt,  u  w«  •at>d  bflbn, 
ihil  Mr.  Crabbe  |ivei  oa  one  part  of  nature,  the  menn,  tht  tttllv,  the  di»- 
ifuatiitf,  Ike  diilrnainiti  ihaC  he  liDea  ihii  thoreogtily,  with  the  hand  of  * 
matter;  iriil  we  forgive  all  the  reit  !* — 
The  euay  then  proteedi  ■>  in  Tit  S^irir  of  lit  /tft,  uiih  a  few  triflui(  *itia< 
tiona,  Uown  to  the  woida  *  iainibcd  ta  the  Rutland  family !'  (vol.  iv.  p.  J>i|  lait 
lioe],  after  which  there  it  the  fallowing  long  paaMge,  omitted  from  that  work(lkc 
^otaliona  are  indicated  in  faricketal  : 

*  Bui  rnouiih  al  thit  j  and  lo  uur  taak  of  ^uotilion.*  The  pocan  of  Ttf 
yilia[t  ttti  aft  nearly  ii  follow!  : 

'**Noi  c*»t  bj'fornineon  a  froirnln{coi»l,"(lc.   [TWfiitpe.i.  49-6a}. 

*Thii  pica,  wc  would  rimark  by  the  way.  It  mure  plantibk  than  lalii- 
faccniy.  By  aatociitia^  pUasini;  Ideit  with  ihe  poor,  wc  incline  tiv  rich  to 
ealend  their  good  oSicca  lo  tkcm.  The  collate  Iwioe'l  round  with  ml 
aiyrltet,  «r  with  the  poet't  wreath,  will  invlic  the  hand  of  kindly  aaaMtanca 
looner  thao  Mr.  Cribbe'*  ■*  ruin'd  thtd  "  ^  for  though  ntniaaa^  nntxpecttd 
diitreii  eicilei  companion,  that  which  la  uaiform  and  remedilNa  prorfacca 
nothini;  but  diitiitt  nod  indi (Terence.  Kepuliive  ob)ecta  (or  ihoie  which 
ICC  painted  *o)  do  not  conciliite  afirctioa,  or  aoften  the  ticirt.' 

'"  Lo  !  where  the  heath  with  withecioj  brake  ctowD  o'er,"  etc.  [Tht 
P;//a/e,  L6J.84).' 

■  To  the  Iin«  'Aiul  lu  Ihi)  rantad  ittfanr  ihroatan  wu.'  HaHlll  appMidi  tbi  BtonoW, 
'Tliii  ■■■  plcaiing  ti4>ei  bwaiHw  <S«  iinGonKiDaaoc**  14  ibe  miKhiif  i»  thadJId  iaa  pWy- 
Fa)  lalitf  10  ihe  mind,  and  ibe  pictu!*M|uene»  of  tb*  inucery  Eioti  ii  doaUo  foiai  aad 
imrmM.' 
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NOTES 

'Tbi*  i*  *  ■p«<imea  «f  Mr.  Cnhbc'i  oife  I'a  tmiTteipt-painllng,  of  lh« 
pawet.tfae  «cevticy.  >nd  the  turilntaa  of  Hi  pencil.  If  thit  vcrr  nicn:ty  > 
tpot  upon  the  ciiivii,  which  mtghc  id  ii  i  foil  la  inort  luiurUol  >nit 
h*ppier  icrnci,  ii  wouM  bt  veil,  lliii  our  vdciuilinarian  "irivrli  rrnm 
Dtn  (a  Bctiihcbi,  luit  crlci  it  li  ill  liarrco."  Or  if  he  litliu"!))  ■  bvoui- 
■njl  bour"  BD  loiuc  marc  fivouicd  Ipot,  when  plenty  niiilc*  WDUQd,  he 
that  turn*  hit  hitnil  to  hi(  hurnia  i]i:urT((  >iiii  the  bilancc  gf  the  accoDnl  i* 
Mill  nry  mu<h  xj^iau  Prairiilgnc<,  and  th(  blntlDg*  of  th«  Enfliih  Cob- 
ttittilioii.     Let  at  •««. 

"•But  thetE  are  »«nei  wher*  N»liir**t  nigi^r-l  hiDil"  etc.    [Ttu  *W- 

/«/»,!.    IJl-lSJ.]' 

'Cram  all  Ihi*  to  be  Imc  ;  my,  Id  ii  be  loli^  but  not  tolil  in  "mmcing 
pdtlrjr."*  Next  cninci  ibc  Wuhihuvh,  mil  ihii,  it  muil  be  trwnccl,  ii  ■ 
mastcr-pitcc  of  JcKiiplioo,  mil  tlic  cliims  vl  tbe  lutbvr'*  inverie-l  tytlcm 
of  rniml  optim  i*m, 

•"Thv*  iraxn  the  OU,  til)  by  4iUMM  ofyntt,"  etc.  [fif  f^//<q((,  t. 
ii6  to  the  rnil  nl  Radk  I.]  * 

'To  put  oirr  lattc  in  poetry,  an^l  ihc  fiitneM  of  out  opinion  nt  Mi. 
Cr«bbe')  in  pirticulir,  to  Ihe  tcil  ■!  oaict.  wc  will  uofcM,  that  wc  think 
the  two  line*  vt  have  markd  io  italic*  : 

*"  Him  ooxr  ibejr  fellow  I'D  hi*  pavt,  aa<t  ttaad 
Silent  aad  aid,  ini<  (iiing,  hind  in  hand" — 

WOttli  nuily  lit  the  rnl  of  hi*  vrrwt  put  to|j*th«t,  tnit  an  aiuniwtraUe 
candnnnation  of  ihcit  Kcntral  lriiil(n<y  mul  *pitil.  It  ii  iiTUfrt, tuch  » 
thwe,  that  the  polilhed  mirrDt  of  the  poet's  mimt  outfal  thicdy  to  coovcy  ; 
that  <ut  their  loolkiiif,  itaiilitig  icAcEtion  aver  (he  lcn|tl>  a(  humin  life, 
BDil  piM  with  tbtit  imitbU  innoMnet  it(  doiinf  icinc*  (  while  ill  let* 
■llnring  and  mote  tombr*  tinti  (ink  i«,an'1  ut  tMt  in  in  abtArbent  pounii 
ef  unn lievfd  proie.  Poetry  ihaulil  be  the  haadouid  of  the  Inuf ination, 
and  (lie  fuller -nurK  of  pleiiiire  aniJ  beauly  :  Mr.  Cnhbe'i  Mule  ii  a  defer- 
mined  enemy  m  the  imieinaiian,  inil  ■  apy  on  nilurc. 

'Belcre  we  procce'l,  wc  thall  jutt  miili  i  few  of  thoic  quainincMc*  of 
upfCMion,  by  which  nui  ilctcnplivc  pixt  hi>  cndeavouml  to  Tiry  hi* 
*tyle  tt9IO  conmon  FIOm,  uiH  to  far  baa  iuCfradeiJ.  Speakins  of  Quarle 
bsMyi : 

'  Of  Hetmit  Qaatle  we  read,  in  iiland  nre, 
Pat  from  minfcinit  xnii  aeeining  fir  from  circ  ; 
Safe  frou  all  want,  anil  aound  in  evtry  limb  ; 
Yet !  (hers  wai  he,  and  ihcte  wm  care  whb  him."* 


*"  H«r«  ir*  no  wheel*  for  eilbar  wool  or  Ais, 

Bat  pMltt  of  caidt — made  up  of  Moriry  patlci."* 


Iha  Ubc  'Sm  them  bMwifa  tbe  doc-flan  tafins  Wl,'  Haditt  lui  ■  rooinoi*: 

.  alniOK  a  parodf  on  ibe  Ibie* in Sbakespcsre.    "Not  all  ibcK,  laiil  b  bail 

'•(«.    [Hemry  V.,Xarr,  Se.  1. 11  «B4-*q}.)    Who  ibatl  decide  when  two luch 

3  ,  Hnry  IV..  Act  ilL  Sc  i. 

>  To  ibc  line  'Oi  vipa  ib*  leai  thai  iituaalct  la  Ua  «rn>'  KaaUlt  odd*  ■  fMCMt*  : 
'  Asd  lb*  motion  □aaeulca  a  leu.—WonlawMlb.'    |  Tht  Ctmkl.  fl-Trleal  Ballad^  I-  4^.1 
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**%«lb  wne  hM  mtarM,  tM  ittire  mu  aim  j 
Ckaa  WM  liii  Uatn,  and  ha  jacket  Uue  t 
Of  incai  Jmn,  bii  tToaitn,  tichi  (i)>I  trim, 
Bnah'il  tki  laiec  bockk  at  tl^  litrcr  rim.** ' 

*  To  eMntarc  toull  ihinj^  with  gnu,  thii  Um  loach  of  miniM  *wm|- 
tiMi  ii  not  nntiki  ihit  ia  Thrm*'*  'IttcrlptlM  of  ki*  kouiul*  I 
'*■  With  «ar>  that  iwurp  awaj  tkc  momiiif  d«w,'** 


***  Aba  1  font  nvertocc,  w«at«n  tkakgfaii,  |  frml. 
Were  encc  tOf  motive,  aow  (he  thaii|;hl*  at  iraiii. 
Wosien  like  nc,  a>  iiuck>  in  *  ^^<^y, 
SwiiB  iIaws  3  fln*m,  ibiI  teon  to  *irlm  ilk  f»f"* 

'*'  But  Tioim  iIk  riiy,  thit  fiU]  dijr  tbc  •pbJ 
The  pfiM  u(  Daniil,  Daoid  wu  kci  pride."' 

<A«  in  tiut>n<e  o{  the  cumu  ftHciits  ia  ii**cfi|Ntivt  RlluaioB  (imMi( 
RUB7  e«hen}  lake  ibr  following.  Out  iuthc4,  rrferrtn(  to  tk«  otnm  of 
the  (cnltflir  coupler,  writtca  in  the  piiiih-rc|iitcr,  lliua  "tuoialt"  on  tkt 
drcumiiaiKe : 

***Hdw  fair  iboM  oaoie*,  ha«  muck  unlike  they  look,* «c.  [Tk  ftntk 
Kmutr,  II.  l8)-}oo.l 

*Tlw  LHr»j  u<<i  tkt  Nrvnf^rr,  in  tbc  umc  i«|iiina,  art  hcavyaal 
CSiBBaa>plaa.  Mr.  CraUc  mntljarmAniari  io  b«  Jldactk  podry.  He 
muit  fWrce  below  tkr  lurfam  to  jn  at  hh  giMMC  win.  He  it  fwyeriy 
bimielf  oDly  in  ihr  p(ttj  :in<l  tlw  paiofaL  The  JHvrt  if  FUttwj  m  a 
honieJf,  tncoadilr  lij.  TUc  aatkor  ia  d«  more  like  Spcnict  thaa  be  u  tike 
PtfC  Tkt  talUd  of  Sir  EimIm«  Ctej  ii  a  (radattiac  ai  (frit  powtr  *M 
icaint.  Tkc  poet,  ia  trsalinc  «f  the  wanJerinsi  of  ■  maaiat,  hu  |it«i  ■ 
losaBtohii  coDMpiiun  of  iitMpiiarjr  Mil  prelemaUfsl  cvtla.    Bat  tfa^'aratf 

a  lort  tkil  ckill,  nlher  lliaa  mill  the  Miad  ;  thcTiepcl  InalcaJ  of  k*«atiB( 
it.  Tkt}  mi{ht  be  iiiri  la  be  i^arc,  portiUr  norren,  phyucal, erlemat, 
not  ihailoHry,  noi  niillviUr  ;  ihrV  ^  "o*  *^*f  °at  of  any  paaaioa  in  ikr 
mirtil  of  ilw  lulTtm,  oix  loudi  the  r**i)ti  wick  involaotarf  f|iiifath7. 
Bedi  of  ice*  ■"■  of  firt,  ibakloc  bop,  aod  dclila  of  aootr,  kn  iliiiniiiiit 
oiitiria  of  fact;  and  thoafh  iheii  contact  baa  a  powttfii)  cflcd  ea thi 
Koan,  v>c  loon  alukc  Ih^oi  nffin  fincj,  L^t  *aj  oat  «aai|MR  tkitMtilt- 
out  IccEad  with  the  Dudarntd,  unvamithed  t*tc  of  Peter  Gfimeti  and  h( 
will  Mc  in  what  Mr.  Crabbe'a  ekirarteriilk  (trtn|th  1j««.  lit  u  a  iDMt 
potent  topyiti  of  ictcil  niiuie,  (huufli  net  alberwiae  »  ptti  port.  Ia  the 
caie  of  Sir  Euacicc,  he  cjnoot  cui^jurr  up  any  phaotanii  frwn  a  imnitni 
Imttinaiion ;  but  be  mikei  baant  Pctn,  iIk  fiiberman  of  (be  Borai|b, 
ace  vltiniia  ia  die  muj  where  be  had  4tawnrd  hii  'ptemifie  hoy*,  that  m  m 
(haillj  iitil  bewitcbing  at  ajtj  mernaid.  Wc  caiuioc  rcaiu  Kivinc  iki  mac 
af  ikii  (liikiiiij  ilui]-,  which  ii  in  Oui  ■Dtkor'*  cjicluatirc  ouBOcr.  "Wilkia 
thai  (irelt  none  -lEril  walk  but  be."  ' 

"■That  by  himaeK  campeiri:  to  liw  tacfa  dijr,"  ate.  [TV  Btt^k, 
Letter  xut.  i^i-KH-l 

The  U*(  paiatrtpb,  lollowinf  thJi  quotailim,  Ii  ikc  «ame  ■■  la  IVr 
Sfirit  */tkt  ^t  (vol.  IV.  pp.  Ift-]}. 

I  Tin  fiirUk  KtriiUT,  I.  jat-i.  *  A  Midiammrr  Hickft  On»m,  An  tv.  Sc  i. 

•  Drydm.  fvftot«t »  Thi  Tewtfttt.  a& 
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NOTES 


JON'S  CHRIST'S  ACONY  IM  THB  GARDEN 

4lt|.  MAttUfun.      Chirki    Mitticwt  ('TTi-tltjf},  iht  (omtrliia,  wtliott  riMnu* 
*  At  Hornet'  HiilKi  nrtft  to. 
*&d,  wrfjt,da^di>.'     Cf.  *Anil  (hat  my  bcin((  thr<iu|ti  eiTiti,  wa,  iid!  tir.' 

ColcridKC,  FrtMtt,  A"  OJt,  [C}- 
Hi  tturidn  Ail  an,  tu.     Hajiaa  wu  pkaKil  wiLb  thi»c  wgidi  which  he 
^HCted  in  a  letter  to  >  ftiTCiJ  cnnctd  in  Mr,  W.C.  Ha>Iitt'>  F«ir  Cfarrit- 
((H>f  «^«  Lmrarj  Ftmify  (r.  !}«)■     Hjylon  "Tongly  ttfrn  to   Hulitt'* 
articU    ai    hiving  Bppe*fc<l    in    Tit  Nn/  Momify   niar^im.      Sec    lUo 
Htyd&D't  Lift,  itt.  \eA.  T.  Tiylot,  i.  *i8),  wht«,  ipukini  of  ihii  picture, 
tUydon  layi  *  Except  the  Chiiit'i  txjil  iml  the  Si.  John  ilecpbg  it  vttt 
:hc  wofii  plcturt  e»*T  eaca.pttl  mj  pencil." 
'jfm^traun'fU.     Ortj,  Tit  Btnl,  51. 
484.  '  ^  AmiJ,'  ill.     Dunne,  T^  Sitrm,  y^. 
4S5.    Tit  telitrMui  UaJtmu,  ili.     See  vol.  tx.  p.  67. 


h 


POPE,  LORD  BYRON.  AND  MB.  BOWLES 


I 


'Ai  Bj-fo"'*  Leiteii  to  Murtiy  'On  the  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Bowiei'*  Sljietiirci  on 
tkc  Life  iBiJ  Wiitinp  of  Popt '  anil  a  full  >cc«nnt  of  the  coDtroveiiii  k«  Byton'* 
Ltiwi  mJ  }fit'»,ili  [ed.  I'tDtlicro),  v.  Appeatlix  iii.  Cf.  t  paiMge  ia  Haslici'* 
MMf  'On  the  Aiittocracy  oi  Leilert,'  vsL  VI.  {T*tlt  TtU),  pp.  11«,  11],  4n<l 
BOtel. 


^7. 


488 


Jtm  Btltiv.    Juncf  Belchfr  {i7li>iSii),  who  itcftiud  Anitrew  Gunblc 

fai  ifoo. 
it  (ik  frtfif*  m  in  Tr»pdf.    Atariitt  Ftilt't. 
*A  Itii  tfimtJ'y.'     OtmUi,  Ao  ii.  Sc  1. 

*  Omr  tvw!  f^c-'j.'      C^rUlm^^  Act  11.  Sc,  ^. 

489.  •  Mtu  aujl/u!,,.'     U.  K^i  J.t^,  Act  I.  Se.  4. 

* Kmdl  t/vtrif,'  ill.      Botler,  ilaJttrn^  I.  iii.  101  |.l, 

490.  *  SinmUJ tnd  H^kni  Ktd fttn  fn^inLi.'    Tlx  Eul  ol  AotbttltttOn  s  Fmkk 

CItri  w»i  d  *ii  j  tidst. 

494.  *  Fh//  i/taiit  uurt,'  tu.    Ai  Ti«  Uii  b.  Act  11.  Sc.  7. 
49«.  '  &  ftrjiaitdt '  (r(.     .jiii««i  ««V  CiMpatft,  Act  lu  Sc.  i. 

495.  '  lUammt   fhi   HJimiui.'i  nf*  wwir,'      Cf,  '  Roiining  the   illinutlble  w«tcn 

raunil.       WoTiliwarth,  Tie  FtmAlt  fap**!,   I?). 
* C/ 4/  ikiu auttitrx'    Htmltr,  Act  11. £.  l 

*  Oaiw«Ut  lorMiM  M  iim.'     1  tfeiirji  /f..  Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

*  Knpt  diitanci  Jai.'     FaraJitt  Ltu,  ill.  ;7R. 

496.  '^Btcfcsi.'  rlf.     CtMh,  Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

Tiii  irmJ-Jvi^hiiri  cf  M'.  Coxn.  The  two  MiMei  Burdett,  pieiiunsbly 
the  dsufbterl  cf  Sii  Frmitii  Burdett  la')  thcnrfoic  ][iiinil-d<u{;hlen  •( 
Thonum  Coulti  the  banket,  were  pteKnliil  at  Cvurt  uo  May  3,  iSsi,  bvl 
Hstliti'i  ineininK  i*  i  lilile  obMnre. 

Titgjiitrtfiit  Nrti!  Mntify  Magaaim.    Campbell,  tbc  potL 

*  Hiri  crhittt.'  lec.     Pmiadttt  Lml,  11.  qoH-q. 
'AUthttt't^tniiBaw'    C(.  the  Dole  on  *  all  the  life  of  lift  w«*  flown  * 

in  r»L  *i.  \T4H1  tali),  p.  14. 
'  TJu  atnii  tfJ  irtri','  tn,     Cf.  Ptitt  BtU,  8;6  <r  Hf . 
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FUGITIVE    WRITINGS 

'  Hut  t/ Hmman  tifi,'     ijtoa  in  hii  UHtrr  tfcA*  ot  havini  iiwl   Bovtci  ■■ 

(he  houM: '  of  OUT  vcncrible  bod  of  //ntaiii  Li/r^  i-f.  Roech,  the  Poci. 
'  Of  ambti-ktadtd  tntff-hit,'  ttt.     Pope,  Ti<  Rupttflit  irffj,  iv.  I2J-4. 


'  DtKMt  Mfirtgrtt  trmclaiim.'     Oiiellt,  An  iii.  Sc  3. 


■'cviK,  A<t  V.  Sc.  I. 

500.  *  Sfv'ai  i/,'  rU.     Cf.  Wocltooi'tb't  ■Mvhcinlclftvp.'MC. 

501.  AlmtHati  Jn  gtunumJi.     Sec  7b  EJuimrfi  Rn'ira,  iiiv.  ;  j. 
501.  *  Orftmurtptif  ttd  tmfim'     OtiMs,  Act  1.  Sc^  i. 

'  Tki  fttr  lun'i  anh  muiK.'     C»ln>df(,  rrw<  m  MiJuik!,  19. 
IO)i  *  n>  im»  kaiA  MUu,'  itt.     AtMUtit  Acl  r.  Sc  ]. 

^ VrtdMniMx itn.'     Covrpcr.  7ik  Tstl,T\K  WinUt  EvesiaCi  jS. 
^  Bj^t^J  triak,' tK.      Tii  Fttrii  j^mmr,  I.  1.7  taiS. 

504.  '  ^  Mrj^  t/^'jf^-'    '  ^*  «*l^  t^  wM*n  tik*  ■  thidf  of  life*     Bjrnw,  T% 
CwMir,  I.  iti. 

'  Otfmtib,'  M.    A  iymttfi  Tult,  Act  it.  Sc.  4. 
J05.  '  UW,  MloMiitiiw  i«u/,'  ttf,     Erannu*  Dvwin,  7ii  flwrfiiii  Cardm,  Pm  %,, 

II.  10I.&. 

^  LsatiM,' tit.      Tit  Rtft  tf  tit  Lrtk,  II.  4. 

'£nuv(  tio/  iwi  Sgtrtmttf  tu.     Byrqm,  'On  tltc  FaUi  between  Hani)*) 

and  Isnenctfit. 
;o6.  'L'riWMr,'f>r.     Ttt  Cttirrhuy  7«Au,  The  Clcrkt'i  Tak,  IS«. 

* Ptpt  toat  ml  aiiarrjfy,' irt.     'lilt  nU -at  the  HUf  i*  qacitcd  from  *  f««Tacr 

paper  'On   (he  quoliuli  whrlhrr    fofe   «riii  *  poel.'     Sec  <arr,  pp.  fjl-l 

■nd  noln. 


ON  CONSISTENCY  OF  OPtNtON 
Publitheil  wilk  Mttle  oniMion*  ia  tfiuttrilrta  (if  fO). 

5<>t>  '  Srr«rFiii' 04/ Mia*,' <(r.     Horace,  ^ri  Pcr'in*,  116-7. 
jof ,  'Itiiflmj*  tfchiUlHoJ'  tit.     Marifil,  Ac(  lu  Sc.  t. 

•  IVinrf  lit  irtttvtt  u,'  rff.      Ji.  Matltnv  Ti.  II. 
'  IV  1(  vru,'  lie.     Cf.  *  LfI  rt  be  virtuinii  la  be  obMiiiitt.'     CvMnu,  «.  j. 
Af  r.  .     NanhcDiir.  no  rlgubt,  wba  lalii  HayJon  (bat  be  wn  ao  deli|bte4 

with  ihc  C«m/>£iu  that  he  'ordtrt*!  a  limt  oixltc  *ad  vrcol  la  bed  n>  rod 
ic  in  ccitaiy.'     ^>/i  i/HayJan  (ed,  T.  Tiylor},  1.  }ji. 
511.  *  JWi,'  (W.     Pope,  An  Eitaj  H  Ma*,  iv,  115. 

•  /  Aa/  r*ii(r  <(«■,'  Mr.    Cf.  I  irf»7  Z/^.,  Act  ut.  5c.  1. 
'  Awnm  lit  vtrf  ftcatlin^  ttu     HumUf,  Act  11.  Sc.  ». 

Jit.  Afr.  H'mdniierik  lUi  isrdlj,  tit.     Thii    piiuge.    down  la  * CooBtMatiaail 
AuouiLion-moii|c>  '  (p.  ;  t  j]  wit  (imittcd  Ironi  Jf^afcru'su. 
■  &  tmdil  t  <i"f,'  ttf,     CymMini,  Act  iv,  Sc.  1. 
AfflltJ /ar   tm  injaatiiam,  tie.     A  hjl  at   Soulbc)'.     See  vol.  U(>  {FttiikMi 

£iu)ri),  p».  191  le  Hj.  anil  note*. 
Ok<  ifrsJf  aj  ia  jrati-ftm.  He.      Hixlltt  probably  refcra  to  WorJaworth'a  7Ha* 

Aidrtuis  le  ihi  F-itluJJtri  tf  IFrtmartLmJ,  piiMiihiil  in  tilt. 
Tif  wtkI  cfmxntr,'  Hi.     Aidliaon,  CJW,  v.  1, 
{I4.  CWr« arfait'gr  iri.     MmU.  «i.  911. 

•  Vilair  jvaJw/  «t.    Cowpcr,  T^lc  TmIi,  The  Oirdea,  155-6. 
'  Ulr  «  wtrm,*  tie.     Cf .  dirr.  noU  to  p.  <o& 

•  Wcr*  •»  »7«/«*r-'      W'  Mtrrj  W,xt.  ^IVmdttr,  Art  U.  Sc.  1. 
{ij.  '  Aiiitiral  vtttn'     C»\etiA^^  Kuih  Ki-ta,  19. 
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NOTES 

■  Hi  Uctt  •,/>  wiM  «w,'  rf.-.     Cf.  BihIec,  K^ttlim  h  /i(  ArwAiriw  ia  /'r««« 

(&Jn(  Wcrii,  ca  l<i*r,(,i..  101}. 
■/'«<  iivi »f  ht^ti  ntiii,'  tn.     Woritimirth,  j«c«  J^/,  9]-6. 

*  £vfr|  ling  ly  rtria,'  *U.     CI.  Df  y<lrn,  jiiiAimm  tnJ  Atiiitfitl,  t.  (4S. 

ji  ftui£  uudm,  itt.     Thli  pitMt*,  10  ihe  end  of  the  panjTipb.  wai  ainiluil 

ia   Mlmunhuh    It  wvuld  Kcni   from  ike  Ian  icnuiKe  thM  Sii  John 

SwMart  it  nAmd  to. 
'  PirftiaJ  vW&f,'  «f.     Cf.  Anowy  iImI,  >ltin-pier<i0g  vollt;.'     CoKpcr, 

rt*  r<tl,  Th«  Whitn  MMniflf  Walk,  149-1, 

■    -  dMw/)  iiti  iimulf,  tti.      The  ttfneatt  M«ina  tlMfly  to  b«  to  NortlKMr. 

■  TWi  »'>d  tt  mn*,'  w.    Cf.  0/*(/;>,  Act  t.  St.  1 . 

'  PriJi  iln-atn,'  tie.     Cf.  '  Hope  elevate*,  acd  jo;  brijhum  hit  crMk*    f«<- 

rftw  Lutt,  II.  63)-4. 
'  ^rtM  mu»  I*  itXK,'  rK.      iit^.  I.  741M* 
'JW  d//  fiiwn,'  tii.     Cf.  Burlu'f  Sfccch  dd  Rcoaomieal  lUfurm  (Pet.  ir, 

1780),  B'trii,  Balm,  It.  io(. 

■  T»  Juv*  Jtiu,'  tit,     TmUi  t*d  Crtuiia,  Act  ill.  5c.  3. 

*  mtt  tat  MUM,' tit.     IM. 

■  Lfif  4/ntimtiit  »tir:     IM. 

*  ntiu;  lU.     Cf.  Hamlti,  Art  m.  S«.  J, 

*7Uf  ar_7Mrr  amftni,'  ett.     Cf.   ihc  mU-kaown  ponrb  qiwtcil   in  i>M 

^incr,  Pait  II.  chap.  aiil!. 
'£M4fi[Uuo'l]«.i  »  M4i,'rr<.     Wo«i»iiMrth,  ■  M]r Iwait  Uaf«up,'dc, }. 


ON  THE  SPIRIT  OP  PARTISANSHIP 
PubI«Ht<!  <n  Suttitt  *»J  Sojjt  (iKj9). 
$>!.  *  ffvn-  tiTtf,'  IK.     Khi  M>,  An  111.  Sc.  1. 

51a.  '  /<  iluir  fiwrdfiM,*  rr(,      Cf'.  S-  t«i<  avi.  I, 

•  T)h  miU  f/ii.~0n  inJii>:     MnUii,  A<t  I.  Sc.  ^, 
'  Stuff  .'  »*K  faiiitier.'     Oliilh,  Art  ■.  Se.  I, 

'  TvrmtJ  n  lit  iireit,'  Itt.    C«wp«t,  Tir  Tji>,  The  Time-PieH,  JI4*$. 
513.  TtMifit  are  on/ ««■,'«».     Gnu,  }74-;- 

'  r*  £m  [Tui  rigir,'  <tt.     Tit  Mtrtiamt  tf  ytfict,  Acl  iv.  Sc.  ■> 
(14.  *  fiir  t>«Fr  »rm'  itt.     Cf.  ^aroiri  n^  Clr^irt,  Act  t.  Sc  J. 

'  Bmiri  tfitiitK  itar*tii  [tulcth],'  r(f.     r'r  /Wcic  ^tm,  I.  tin.  40. 

^0«r  4u4','  fff.      Aiiditttti,  Cor*,  T.  1, 

■  Sinv^J  t*  1*1  iri.-iH/  //a^*.'    Cf.  Md.-M*,  Act  t.  Sc  7. 
'  .A«^  »  Ht.s%im^  tu.     Rtmt*  anil  J'uJif ,  Art  iii.  S«.  I . 

fa^  '  "^  ptmitg  Kim.'     ■  To  biltci  Scoin  a  laciiftcc. 
And  ■rionint  infaovjp.' 

Gny,  0>  •  Diiimu  Pt»iftti  ff  Stai  CtiUgt,  7$^ 
i»it  'HifMit,'  tte.    Htiuj  K,  Act  111.  Sc.  1. 

'  Ti*M  apU*  trt  mujir  ■>,  iit,     Cf.  5,  Mailimi,  «!■,  jO. 
J17.  '  Lrltiug  »mr  /rtil  iJumiiii,^  HI.     CS.  I^jtUn,  l{]. 

*  N*iU*g  An  V4IIU/,*  Mf.    Cf.  «ff,  ante  w  p,  j7  j. 

JtOi.  '  Oar  wifi/'i  art  mnarm.'      HamUl,  Act  ill.  Sc.  1. 

■  Qtitm^;  t*i.    Cf.  Burke,  v<  Utttr  n  m  NAU  Ltrd  {Iff it,  Botm, 
V.  Mi). 
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FUGITIVE  WHITINGS 


THE  PIRATE 

Sow  npubliihril  for  ihc  lirit  time  on  ibc  )tttfi|tb  of  tbc  imerul  c*iifm«  of 
Hill  in'*  tMhonhip. 
rAOi 
$]i.  '&«vM*(*>-f.'    Tit  Ttmfttt.    Act  T.  5t,  I. 

'  /S/itr  loar-ttj  as  Ltcii*!.     Ml  i*  ■  (*r  cr^  l«  LvdiMv '  i*  (be  old  MyWf . 
{)!.  Tk*t  datntiJ  ij  Mr.  CtliT'Jgr.     Sec  Sttuatn  frwm  Mr.  CtltrUp',  iMtrarfi 
C4rrt^*ndtttf,    Ha.    I.    Letter    it„    'To  »  Juoiot  Sopb.  it    C*mbri<l|c,' 
(gfajjHtwoifr  Mi^avHf,  Oei.  iBil,  j.  156),  rcpablltlxd  in  Jkti$ali»»^t,  ik. 
(Bobn,  cil.  Aihc),  pp.  146  (I  iw. 

'  Cbmi,'  ov.     fapci  Imktlhmi  tfUiratt,  1.  16. 

'  //<;/  imi/.'  en.    CI.  Tit  Temfttr,  Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

7irrr  t*  l^ni  firMtt,  tit.     C(.  Tir  Mfiiami  tf  Ufmirif  Act  t.  5c.  3. 

Malum  Mndii  i"*);*-     Norsrc,  Stii'n,  a.  lii.  jta. 
5]  J.  '  1.4  irtftv  MM!  *•  iititnt'    Michcalh  Ji  dncriked  by  Lucy  at  *i  fKal  auii  in 
dMtrew.'     Tit  Beggv't  0/wrt,  Act  111.  $c.  4. 

PBVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK 

Now  rtpubliihcil  for  the  finl  tinir,>i  it  ifpeitni  in  the  fint  copie*  of  T%t  LtmUu 
MtgMut  (at  Fcbruiry  itl).      Bcfort   fifljr  io^'m  had  bete  lalil,  t^  •«CMd  tfll 

third  pBr*grs phi,— from  '  Tbcrc  wffc  t»-o  tUnp  tbit  wr  nisil  ta  (dmire,*  etc  te 
'Miibi  not  luch  ■  man  bm  writlea  ihc  Scotch  Nowcltt'  (ice^r,  p.  ;]l) — were 
MipprrMtd.  Shnrily  jflcrMirdi  ■  trritCT  in  Blei:iii.\i«t{ \  Mtiatiat,  hiving  obliiDtd 
pMtcwion  of  one  of  the  origlnil  copict,  puUiihed  (hit  puiatc  toicttier  with  ladi(- 
Diot  c«mincati.     See  BUchiMtJ"/  Afj^mW,  Au(u*t  1(14*  svi.   iS«-i.     The 

editor  of  7>i  LnJtt  Maganhr  iirplted  to  tbi*  tlliclt  is  the  number  for  October 
1S14,  itii  ilitfri  ihil  Ihe  Tfview  u-M  by  '1  <el<brit«l  eritif,'  inrf  ihit  the  puu|* 
bait  been  u-lth<jrawn  cut  of  rreptct,  net  frir.  See  Mr.  Brttrim  OiAtM'*  SU-iH^kit 
M  Chtrltt  Lint  (pp.  i»5  a  Mf  j.  The  luppreMd  piMire  ■■  here  reprinted  from 
BttttwMfi  /If ofauM. 
Mce 

J  jS.  '  rUn/r  lemtlertJ,'  tit.     Rumf  mmJ  ttJiit,  Acl  v.  Sc.  1. 
'  lU  Jmwi  tfl  fuArifi,'  (ff.    OiMlt,  Act  ut.  Sc.  j. 

■  Tir  viitlt,'  IK.     Cr.  PopCf  Jit  Zt'aj  M  Af««,  IT.  ill. 


COMMON  PLACSS 

ITiCK  wert  tint  rcpublitbcd  by  Mr.  W.  C-  Mutilt  in  Sahn't  5tM»du4  LAmy 
(iSti)  in  th(  volDine  coni«inin|  Tltt  RenJ  TMt,  rie,  Tb«y  orignaUy  "fft^rrt 
in  Til  Lilfftrt  Eramimtr  on  the  (ollowiap  il»lr«  m  itlj,  *ii.  i  Nm.  t.-lv)ii^  Scp- 
tenbtr  6  1  Noi.  iii.-xl*.,  Srptembrr  1  j  \  Nm.  ilvi..liii.,  October  1 1  ;  Noi. 
LiT.-Lii.,  October  ij  ;  Not.  tx.'LXi.,  Novrmbcr  S  ;  Noi.  ixti.-Lixtii^  Noi'cm. 
ber  1$  ;  No*,  lxxit.-lxiv.,  Navcmbcr  11;  Not.  t  uvi.-lixeii^  Novtiob*!  19  j 
No*.  LUIXui.-tiiiKvii.,  Dtccmbci  13, 

{47,  ^  Alt>rdi»l  tt  nr  tan  Jiit'll,'  ttt.     Htmitt,  Ad  ll-  5c-  t. 

*  T*»  fmf /ul/rr't  urik,'  rrr.     Cf. '  For  time,  liJw  inUtft  etrth,  tiktt  Mit  etc^ 

it>.iQ.'     Peter  Finilar,  Ljrit  Odri,  *ii.  14. 
Tit  l»ire  <ifi*tgrr4t  in  fktirti,  irc.   Cf.  »ol.  »ii.  (Tit  FUi*  Sft4itr)  pp.  391-4, 
where  the  whole  pinfnpb  it  rcfcitcd. 


NOTES 

{49.  *  fftn  /m  liJnm,'  tc.    Muck  Ai*  About  Ntikiiii,  Act  ui.  Sc.  5. 
5  JO.  *  f  or  Uh^Mirfat,'  tie.      Timtm  af  Allans,  Act  it,  Sc.  ] . 

*  Tit  erml  mmiiim,'  tie,     Cf.  AnnitroDg,  Tit  Art  affnurmui  Hiallk,  iy. 
5$!.  * h  iit  vactMt  nitrlmgr  e»vi'     SmmtoK  A[tMittt,  tf. 

Sl^.    Sir  John  Stoddirt,  no  doubt.    Cf.  vol.  in.  p.  15S  and  note. 
5$!.  *i>  tfiit  f/^fridi,'  irt.     Pope,  An  Ettty  m  Jlf4«,  1. 193. 
55].  Mr.  Marim'tfieiurt.     By  tohn  Mtrtio  (1789-1854]. 

1.  9.  Bt^om.     Query,  ■  muprml  for  *  liowcr*.' 

*  Tit  tank  tfmi  ramal,*  tie.     Cf.  FaraiUt  Lttl,  nil.  164-5. 

555.  '  A  [ault  Httitr,'  tie.     Tit  Fdtr'u  S^temt,  I.  it.  i  3. 

556.  Mr,  CtiSta  tltntvua  ml  iimiitd.     The  editor  of  Tit  Litirarj  Examitr  iiyi, 

in  ■  note,  'Thii  ii  bitn  irttv/,  but  not  quiie  correct.* 

*  mti  wft  liff/irii,'  tit.     Cf.  S,  MMititvf  zi.  7. 

Tit  maktr  tf  iJu  Ivm-lttttri,  tit,     Cf.  toL  iii.  {Polities!  Biia^)  p.  it 8  tod 

Dole. 
■  Oi,  lit  latnJtrJul  mrb  of  n*oiri.'     FtrqahiT,  Til  Rttnaiing  Officir,  Act  n. 

SC3. 

557.  *  Tit  frimrut  ftii,'  He.     Hamitt,  Act  i.  5c.  3. 

559-  *  Fia  GttJmsM  DiilC  tie.    Ltv^t  LmhKr'i  LeU,  Act  *.  Sc.  t. 


Printed  by  T,  aod  A.  Comitaus,  Prbten  to  Hit  M«je*ty 
*t  the  Ediabnrf  h  UniTtnity  Preu 
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